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TRA^NSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


Only  a  few  words  seem  necessary  by  way  ;of  preface  to  the 
following  translation.  It  was  begun  towards  the  close  of 
.  1840;  but  early  in  the  present  year  the  Translator  having 
requested  Dr.  Neander  to  fisivour  him  with  any  corrections 
or  additions  which  he  might  have  made  to  the  second  edition 
(published  in  1838),  was  informed,  in  reply,  that  a  third 
edition  was  passing  i^ough  the  press :  at  the  same  time,  an 
offer  was  most  kindly  made  of  forwarding  the  proof-sheets, 
by  which  means  the  translation  will  appear  within  a  few 
weeks  after  the  original,  in  its  most  approved  form. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  there  were  circumstances 
which  rendered  it  desirable  that  as  little  delay  as  possible 
should  occur  in  the  preparation  of  the  English  work  This 
demand  for  expedition  may  have  perhaps  occasioned  more 
inadvertencies  than  the .  modicum  of  negative  reputation 
allotted  to  literary  workmanship  of  this  kind  can  well  afford. 
The  Translator  trusts,  however,  that  he  has,  on  the  whole, 
succeeded  in  giving  a  tolerably  correct  representation  of  the 
original,  though,  had  time  been  allowed  for  a  more  careful 
revision,  several  minor  blemishes  might  have  been  removed, 
and  the  meaning  of  some  passages  have  been  more  distinctly 
brought  out. 

The  Author's  great  and  long-established  reputation  as  an 

Ecclesiastical  Historian,  would  render  it  unnecessary,  even  if 

not  somewhat    unseemly,  to  usher  in  this  work  with  a 

lengthened  descant  on  its  merits.     The  impartial  and  earnest 

Inquirer  after  truth  will  not  fail  to  be  delighted  with  the 

marks  it  everywhere  presents  of  unwearied  research,  extended 

views,  and  profound  piety.     No  one  would  regret  more  than 

the  excellent  author,  if  the  freedom  of  his  inquiries  should 

)    give  pain  to  any  of  his  Christian  brethren;  still  his  motto 

4    must  be,  "Amicits  Socrates,  magis  arnica  Veritas,^     He  is 

.    completely  at  issue  with  the  advocates  of  certain  views  which 
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iv  translator's  preface. 

have  lately  been  gaining  a  disastrous  prevalence  in  this 
country.  The  decided  terms  in  which  he  asserts  the  noble 
equality  and  brotherhood  of  Christian  men,  in  opposition  to 
the  anti-christian  tenet  of  a  priesthood,  in  the  sense  not  of 
reUgious  instructors,  but  of  exclusive  conveyers  of  super- 
natural influence,*  will  be  little  relished  by  those  who  would 
attempt  to  share  the  incommunicable  prerogatives  of  the 
"  one  Mediator."  But,  as  Dr.  N.  justly  remarks  in  one  of 
his  earlier  communications  (for  all  of  which  the  Translator  is 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  express  his  heartfelt  gratitude,) 
"  the  gospel  itself  rests  on  an  immovable  rock,  while  human 
systems  of  theology  are  everywhere  imdergoing  a  purifying 
process,  1  Cor.  iii.  12,  13.  Wb  live  in  the  time  op  a  great 
crisis!" 

This  translation  has  been  prepared  at  a  distance  from  those 
helps  which  would  have  been  within  my  reach  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  soon  after  a  change  of  residence  had  separated  me 
from  three  friends  especially,  with  whom  most  of  the  im- 
portant topicain  these  volumes  had  been  submitted  to  frequent 
and  earnest  discussion.  Without  the  formality  of  a  dedica- 
tion, my  sense  of  the  value  of  their  friendship  prompts  me  to 
make  this  allusion,  which  is  connected  with  some  of  my  most 
pleasing  recollections.  I  wish  alsa  to  express  my  obligations 
to  Dr.  Edward  Michelson,  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  who 
not  only  gave  up  his  intention  of  publishing  a  translation  of 
this  work,  on  being  informed  that  I  was  engaged  in  a  similar 
undertaking,  but  most  readily  feivoured  me  with  his  opinion 
on  various  passages  during  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript. 
I  have  received,  too,  from  a  friend  of  Dr.  Neander,  with 
whose  name  I  am  not  acquainted,  the  results  of  a  very  careful 
examination  of  the  first  six  proof-sheets,  which  I  grateftilly 
acknowledge,  and  only  regret  that  the  whole  work  could  not 
be  submitted  to  his  review  previous  to  publication. 

(1)  By  no  writers  has  this  error  been  more  ably  exposed  than  by  Archbishop 
Whately  and  Dr.  Arnold ;  by  the  former,  in  "The  Errors  of  Romanism  traced  to  their 
origin  in  human  nature ;"  and  by  the  latter,  in  the  introduction  to  a  Tolume  of  dig- 
courses,  lately  published  on  "the  Christian  Life."— "To  revive  Christ's  church  is  to 
expel  the  antichrist  of  priesthood,  which,  as  it  was  foretold  of  him,  *  at  God,  Htteth  in 
the  temple  of  God,  showing  himtelf  thai  he  is  God;'  and  to  restore  its  disfranchised 
members,  the  laity,  to  the  discharge  of  their  proper  duties  in  it,  and  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  paramount  importance,"  p.  52. 

J.  E.  K 

NoRTHAMPTOM,  November  2, 1841. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND 

DR.   F.   EHRENBERG, 

BOTAL  CHAPLAIN,  MEMBER  OF  THE  SUPREME  CONSISTOBT, 
ETC.   ETC. 


My  deeply  REVERED  AHD  VERY  DEAR  FrIEND, 

I  trust  you  will  receive  this  work  with  all  its  defects  as  the 
offering  of  a  sincere  heart;  as  a  small  token  of  my  cordial  vene- 
i-ation  and  love,  and  of  that  sincere  gratitude  which  I  haye  lopg 
felt  impelled  to  express,  for  the  edification  I  hfive  deriyed  from  your 
discourses.  May  a  gracious  Gk>d  long  allow  you  to  labour  and  shine 
among  us  for  the  weLDaxe  of  his  church,  with  that  holy  energy  which  he 
has  bestowed  upon  you,  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  wisdom  and  freedom, 
the  spirit  of  true  freedom  exalted  above  all  the  strife  of  human  parties, — 
which  the  Son  of  God  alone  bestows,  and  which  is  especially  requisite 
for  the  guidance  of  the  church  in  our  times,  agitated  and  distracted  as 
they  are  by  so  many  conflicts !  This  is  the  warmest  wish  of  one  who 
with  ^1  his  heart  calls  himself  yours. 

Thus  I  wrote  on  the  22d  of  May,  1832,  and  after  six  years  I  again 
repeat  with  all  my  heart,  the  words  expressive  of  dedication,  of  grati- 
tude, and  of  devout  wishes  to  the  Giver  of  all  perfect  gifts.  Since  that 
rrtion  of  time  (not  unimportant  in  our  agitated  age)  has  passed  away, 
have  to  thank  you,  dear  and  inmostly  revered  M:an,  for  many  im- 
portant words  of  edification  and  instruction,  which  I  have  received  from 
your  lips  in  public,  as  well  as  for  the  precious  gift  *  which  has  often  ad- 
ministered refreshment  to  myself  and  others.  Yes,  with  all  my  heart 
I  agree  with  those  beautiful  sentiments  which  form  the  soul  of  your 
discourses,  and  bind  me  with  such  force  to  your  person.  God  grant 
that  we  may  ever  humbly  and  fEuthfiilly  hold  fast  the  truth  which  does 
not  seek  for  reconciliation  amidst  contrarieties,  but  is  itself  unsought 
the  right  mean !  God  gi-ant  (what  is  far  above  all  theological  disputa- 
tions,) that  the  highest  aim  of  our  labours  may  be  to  produce  the  image 
of  Christ  in  the  souls  of  men, — that  to  our  latest  breath  we  may  keep 
this  object  in  view  without  wavering,  fast  bound  to  it  in  true  love,  each 
one  in  his  own  sphere,  unmoved  by  the  vicissitudes  of  opinion  and  the 
collisions  of  party ! 

Let  me  add  as  a  subordinate  wish,  that  you  would  soon  &vour  us 
with  a  volume  of  discourses,  to  testify  of  this  **  one  thing  that  is 
needful."  A.  Nbahder. 

Berlih.  SOth  May,  18S8. 

From  the  fulness  of  my  heart  I  once  more  repeat  the  wishes  and 
thanks  before  expressed,  and  rejoice  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  dedicate 
the  thjrd  edition  of  this  work  to  you,  my  inmostly  dear  and  revered 
friend. .  A.  Keandbr. 

Bbkliv,  2d  Auguii,  1841. 

(1)  AUuding  probably  to  a  volume  of  Sermons  already  published.— Tb. 
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PREFACE  TO  VOLUME  I.  OP  THE  FIBST  EDITION. 


It  was  certainly  my  intention  to  have  allowed  my  representation  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  church  in  the  apostolic  age  to  follow  the 
completion  of  the  whole  of  my  Church  Histoiy,  or  at  least  of  the  greater 

Eart  of  it ;  but  the  wishes  and  entreaties  of  many  persons,  expressed 
oth  in  writing  and  by  word  of  mouth,  have  prevailed  upon  me  to  alter 
my  plan.  Those,  too,  who  took  an  interest  in  my  mode  of  conceiving 
the  development  of  Christianity,  were  justified  in  demanding  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  I  conceived  the  origin  of  this  process,  on  which 
the  opinions  of  men  are  so  much  divided  through  the  conflicting 
influences  of  the  various  theological  tendencies  in  this  critical  period  of 
our  German  Evangelical  church;  and  perhaps,  if  it  please  God,  a 
thoroughly  matured  and  candidly  expressed  conviction  on  the  subjects 
here  discussed,  may  furnish  many  a  one  who  is  engaged  in  seeking, 
with  a  connecting  link  for  the  comprehension  of  his  own  views,  even  if 
this  representation,  though  the  result  of  protracted  and  earnest  inquiry, 
should  contain  no  new  disclosures. 

As  for  my  relation  to  all  who  hold  the  conviction,  that  faith  in  Jesus, 
the  Saviour  of  sinful  humanity,  as  it  has  shown  itself  since  the  first 
founding  of  the  Christian  church  to  be  the  fountain  of  divine  life,  will 
prove  itself  the  same  to  the  end  of  time,  and  that  from  this  faith  a  new 
creation  will  arise  in  the  Christian  church  and  in  our  part  of  the  world, 
which  has  been  preparing  amidst  the  storms  of  spring — to  all  such 
persons  I  hope  to  be  bound  by  the  bond  of  Christian  fellowship,  the 
bond  of  "  the  true  Catholic  Spirit,'*  as  it  is  termed  by  an  excellent 
English  theologian  of  the  seventeenth  century.^  But  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  conviction  of  those  among  them  who  think  that  this  new  creation 
will  be  only  a  repetition  of  what  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth century,  and  that  the  whole  dogmatic  system,  and  the  entire 

(1)  We  meet  with  a  beautiful  specimen  of  such  a  spirit  in  what  has  been  admi- 
rably said  by  a  respected  theologian  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Joseph  John  Gumey ; 
"  It  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  in  that  variety  of  administration,  through  which  the 
saying  principles  of  religion  are  for  the  present  permitted  to  pass,  there  is  much  of  a 
real  adaptation  to  a  corresponding  variety  of  mental  condition  Well,  therefore,  may 
we  bow  with  thankfulness  before  that  infinite  and  unsearchable  Being,  who  in  all  our 
weakness  follows  us  with  his  love,  and  through  the  diversified  mediums  of  religion  to 
which  the  several  classes  of  true  Christians  are  respectively  accustomed,  is  stiU 
pleased  to  reveal  to  them  all  the  same  crucified  Redeemer,  and  to  direct  their  footsteps 
into  one  path  of  obedience,  holiness  and  peace."  See  Observations  on  the  distin- 
guishing Views  and  Practices  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  by  Joseph  John  Gurney,  ed. 
vii.  London,  1834.  Words  fit  to  shame  theologians  who  are  burning  with  zeal  for  the 
letter  and  forms,  as  if  on  these  depended  the  essence  of  religion,  whose  life  and  spirit 
are  rooted  in  facts. 
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mode  of  contemplating  divine  and  human  things,^  must  return  as  it 
then  existed. 

On  this  point,  I  assent  with  my  whole  soul  to  what  my  deeply  revered 
and  beloved  friend,  Steudel,  lately  expressed,  so  deserving  of  consi- 
deration in  our  times,  and  especially  to  be  commended  to  the  attention 
of  our  young  theologians.*  He  admirably  remarks,  "  But  exactly  this 
and  only  this,  is  the  preeminence  of  the  one  truth,  that  it  maintains  its 
triumphant  worth  under  all  changes  of  form ;"  and  Niebuhr  detected 
in  the  eagerness  to  restore  the  old,  an  eagerness  for  novelty ;  **  When 
the  novelty  of  a  thing  is  worn  away  by  use,  we  are  prone  to  return  to 
the  old,  which  then  becomes  new  again,  and  thus  the  ball  is  thrown 
backwards  and  forwards.'** 

In  truth,  whatever  is  connected  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  forms  of 
human  cultivation,  as  these  change,  goes  the  way  of  all  flesh ;  but  the 
Word  of  God,  which  is  destined  by  a  perpetual  youthfulness  of  power  to 
make  all  things  new — abides  for  ever.  Thus  the  difference  existing 
between  these  persons  and  myself,  will  certainly  show  itself  in  our  con- 
ception of  many  important  points  in  this  department  of  history,  but  in 
my  judgment  these  differences  are  only  scientific,  and  ought  not  to . 
disturb  that  fellowship  which  is  above  all  science.  But  I  can  also 
transport  myself  to  the  standing-point  of  those  to  whom  these  objects 
must  appear  in  a  different  light ;  for  the  rise  of  such  differences  is  in 
this  critical  period  unavoidable,  and  far  better  than  the  previous 
indifference  and  lifeless  uniformity.  And  even  in  zeal  for  a  definite 
form,  I  know  how  to  esteem  and  to  love  a  zeal  for  the  essence  which 
lies  at  the  bottom,^  and  I  can  never  have  an}^hing  in  common  with 
those  who  will  not  do  justice  to  such  zeal,  or,  instead  of  treating  it  with 
the  respect  that  is  always  due  to  zeal  and  affection  for  what  is  holy, 
with  Jesuitical  craft  aim  at  rendering  others  suspected,  by  imputing  to 
them  sinister  motives  and  designs. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  give  a  complete  history  of  the  Apostolic 

(1)  Well  might  the  noble  words  of  Luther  be  applied  to  those  who  cling  to  the  old 
rotten  posts  of  a  scaffolding  raised  by  human  hands,  as  if  they  were  needed  for  the 
divine  building.  *'  When  at  a  window  I  have  gazed  on  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  the 
whole  beautiful  vault  of  heaven,  and  saw  no  pillars  on  which  the  builder  had  set  such 
a  vault;  yet  the  heavens  fell  not  in ;  and  that  vault  still  stands  firm.  Now  there  are 
simple  folk  who  look  about  for  such  pillars,  and  would  fain  grasp  and  feel  them.  But 
since  they  cannot  do  this,  they  quake  and  tremble,  as  if  the  heavens  would  certainly 
fall  in,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  cannot  grasp  or  see  Uie  pillars;  if 
they  could  but  lay  hold  of  them,  then  the  heavens  (they  think)  would  stand  Ann 
enough." 

(2)  In  the  Tubingen  ZeiUchrift  fUr  TheoJogie,  1832,  part  i.  p.  83.  Blessed  be 
the  memory  of  this  beloved  man,  who  left  this  world  a  few  months  ago,  and  is  no 
longer  to  be  seen  in  the  holy  band  of  combatants  for  that  evangelical  truth  which  was 
the  aim,  the  centre,  and  the  soul  of  his  whole  life,  and  tlie  firm  anchoi  of  his  hope  in 
death,  when  he  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  those  faith'lil  teachers  of  whom  it  may 
be  said — **  whose  faith  follow,  considering  the  end  of  their  conversation." 

(3)  One  of  the  many  golden  sentences  of  this  great  man  in  his  letters,  of  which  we 
would  recommend  the  second  volume  especially  to  all  young  theologians. 

(4)  Provided  it  be  the  true  zeal  of  simplicity,  which  accompanies  humility,  and 
where  sagacity  does  notpredominate  over  simplicity ;  but  by  no  means  that  zeal  which, 
in  coupling  itself  with  the  modem  coxcombry  of  a  super-refined  education,  endeavours 
to  season  subjects  with  it  to  which  it  is  least  adapted,  in  order  to  render  them 
palatable  to  the  vitiated  taste  that  loathes  a  simple  diet ;  and  thus  proves  its  own  un- 
soundness. A  caricature  jumble  of  the  most  contradictory  elements,  at  which  every 
■ound  feeling  must  revolt. 
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age,  but  only  what  the  title,  advisedly  fselected,  indicates.  I  have  pre- 
fixed to  it  the  Introducrion  from  the  first  volume  of  my  Church 
History,  reserving  the  recasting  of  the  whole  work  for  a  new  edition, 
should  God  permit. 

In  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  plan,  and  the  mutual 
relation  of  the  parts  of  the  representation,  1  must  beg  the  reader 
to  suspend  his  judgment  awhile,  till  the  completion  of  the  whole  by  the 
publication  of  the  second  part. 

It  will  be  my  constant  aim  to  cany  on  to  its  conclusion  the  whole  of 
the  work  I  have  undertaken  on  the  history  of  the  Church,  if  God  con- 
tinue to  grant  me  strength  and  resolution  for  the  purpose.  Meanwhile, 
a  brief  compendium  of  Church  History  on  the  principles  of  my  arrange- 
ment, but  enriched  with  literary  notices,  will  be  published.  My  dear 
friend.  Professor  Hheinwald,  of  Bonn,  having  been  prevented  by  his  new 
duties  from  executing  this  work,  it  has  been  undertaken  at  my  request 
by  another  of  my  friends,  Mr.  Licentiate  Vogt,^  already  favourably 
known  to  the  theological  public  by  his  share  in  editing  the  Homilarium, 
and  still  more  commended  to  the  public  favour  by  his  literary  labours 
on  the  Pseudo-Dionysius,  and  the  Life  and  Times  of  Gterson,  Chancellor 
of  Paris.  May  he  receive  from  every  quarter  that  public  favour  and 
encouragement  which  his  character,  acquirements,  and  performances 
deserve  I  * 

A.  Neander. 
BsKLiv,  29th  May,  1832. 


PREFACE  TO  VOLUME  II.  OF  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

I  HATE  only  a  few  words  to  say  in  addition  to  the  Preface  of  the  first 
volume.  The  exposition  of  doctrines  which  occupies  the  principal  part 
of  the  second  half  of  this  work,  I  was  obliged  to  regulate  as  to  quantity 
by  the  relation  in  which  this  work  stands  to  the  general  history  of  the 
Church,  and  the  proportion  which  the  history  of  doctrine  in  the  latter 
bears  to  the  whole.  Hence  I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  untouched 
many  questions  which  would  occur  to  the  Christian  theologian,  who 
develops  and  elaborates  the  contents  of  the  sacred  records  for  the  use  of 
his  own  times;  my  endeavours  have  been  confined  to  representing 
primitive  Christianity  according  to  its  principal  models  of  doctrine  in 
its  historical  development.  In  executing  such  a  work,  every  man  must 
be  influenced  by  his  own  religious  and  doctrinal  standing-point,  by  his 
views  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  its  origin,  and  its  relation  to  the 
general  development  of  the  human  race.    On  this  point  no  one  can 

(1)  Now  Dr.  Vogt,  ordinary  professor  of  Theology,  and  pastor  at  Greifswald. 

(2)  This  wish  for  so  peculiarly  dear  a  filend,  whose  personal  intercourse,  so  bene- 
ficial to  my  heart,  I  no  longer  enjoy,  has  been  fulfilled.  But  his  multiplied  labours 
wiU  not  permit  him  to  accomplish  the  design  mentioned  above.  Yet  if  it  please  God 
another  of  my  young  friends  will  be  found  fitted  for  the  task. 
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blame  another  for  diflTering  from  himself;  for  a  purely  objective 
historical  work,  stripped  of  all  subjectivity  in  its  representation, 
untinctured  by  the  individual  notions  of  the  writer,  is  an  absurdity. 
The  only  question  is,  what  point  of  view  in  the  contemplation  of  these 
objects  most  nearly  corresponds  to  the  truth,  and  from  this  the  clearest 
conceptions  will  be  formed  of  the  images  presented  in  history.  Without 
renouncing  our  subjectivity,  without  giving  up  our  own  way  of  thinking 
(a  thing  utterly  impossible)  to  those  of  others,  or  rendering  it  a  slave  to 
the  dogmas  of  any  school  which  the  petty  arrogance  of  man  would  set 
on  the  throne  of  the  living  God,  (for  this  would  be  to  forfeit  the  divine 
freedom  won  for  us  by  Christ,)  our  efforts  must  be  directed  to  the 
constant. purification  and  elevation  of  our  thinking  (otherwise  subject 
to  sin  and  error)  by  the  spirit  of  truth.  Free  inquiry  belongs  to 
the  goods  of  humanity,  but  it  presupposes  the  true  freedom  of  the 
whole  man,  which  commences  in  the  disposition,  which  has  its  seat  in 
the  heart,  and  we  know  where  this  freedom  is  alone  to  be  found.  We 
know  whence  that  freedom  came  which  by  means  of  Luther  and  the 
Reformation  broke  the  fetters  of!  the  human  mind.  We  know  thiit 
those  -whe  have  this  beautiful  name  most  frequently  on  their  lips,  often 
mean  by  it  only  another  kind  of  slavery. 

It  will  now  be  my  most  earnest  care  and  greatest  satisfaction, 
to  devote  the  time  and  strength  not  employed  in  my  official  labours,  to 
the  continuation  of  my  History  of  the  Church,  to  its  termination,  for 
which  may  God  grant  me  the  assistance  of  his  Spirit ! 

A.   NSANDER. 
Berlin,  9th  August,  18S2. 


(GENERAL)  PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

Having,  as  I  believe,  sufficiently  explained  in  my  former  prefaces 
the  object  of  this  work,  and  the  theological  position  it  takes  in  relation 
to  other  standing-points,  X  have  little  more  to  add.  What  I  have 
here  expressed  will  serve  to  rectify  several  errors  which  have  since  been 
discovered,  to  pacify,  as  &r  as  possible,  various  complaints.  Many 
things  indeed  find  their  rectiication  or  settlement  only  in  that 
constant  procdss  of  development  and  purification  which  is  going  on 
in  a  critical  age.  There  is  a  fire  kindled,  which  must  separate  in 
the  building  that  is  founded  on  a  rock,  the  wood,  hay  and  stubble, 
from  what  is  formed  of  the  precious  metals  and  jewels.  There  are 
imaginary  wants,  which  not  only  I  cannot  satisfy,  but  which  I  do  not 
wish  to  satisfy.  The  activity  shown  of  late  years,  in  Biblical  inquiries 
and  the  kindred  branches  of  history,  has  enabled  me  to  correct  and 
amplify  many  parts,  and  to  vindicate  others  from  objections. 

A.  Nbander. 

Berlin,  SOth  May,  1838. 
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As  to  what  I  have  said  respecting  the  position  I  have  taken  in  reference 
to  the  controversies  which  are  every  day  jyaxing  fiercer,  and  distract  an 
age  that  longs  after  a  new  creation,  I  can  only  reassert  that,  if  it  pleased 
God,  I  hope  to  abide  faithful  to  these  principles  to  my  latest  breath ! 
the  ground  beneath  our  feet  may  be  shs^en,  but  not  the  heavens  above 
us.  We  will  adhere  to  that  Iheoloffia  pectorist  which  is  likewise  the 
true  theology  of  the  spirit,  the  German  theology,  as  Luther  calls  it. 

The  demand  for  this  new  edition  was  a  call  to  improve  the  work 
to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  and  to  introduce  whatever  new  views 
appeared  to  me  to  be  correct. 

Sound  criticism  on  particular  points  will  always  be  welcome  to  me ; 
the  cavils  of  self-important  sciolists  I  shall  always  despise. 

A.^  Neandeb. 

Berlin,  2dAugmt,  IS41 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH   ON  ITS   FIRST  APPEARANCE  AS  A 
DISTINCT   RELIGIOUS  COMMUNITY. 

The  historical  development  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a  body 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Christian  hfe  in  each  of  its  members. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  transition  from  an  unchristian  to  a 
christian  state  is  not  an  event  altogether  sudden,  and  without 
any  preparatory  steps.  Many  separate  rays  of  divine  light, 
at  different  times,  enter  the  soul ;  various  influences 'of  awak- 
ening preparative  grace  are  felt,  before  the  birth  of  that  new 
divine  life  by  which  the  whole  character  of  man  is  destined  to 
be  taken  possession  of,  pervaded,  and  transformed.  The 
appearance  of  a  new  personality  sanctified  by  the  divine 
principle  of  life,  necessarily  forms  a  great  era  in  life,  but  the 
commencement  of  this  era  is  not  marked  with  perfect  preci- 
sion and  distinctness ;  the  new  creation  .manifests  itself  more 
or  less  gradually  by  its  effects.  "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  and  thou  hearest*the  soimd  thereof,  but  knowest  not 
whence  it  cometh,  nor  whither  it  goeth."  The  same  may  be 
affirmed  of  the  church  collectively,  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  here  the  pohit  of  commencement  is  more  visibly 
and  decidedly  marked. 

It  is  true,  that  Christ,  during  his  ministry  on  earth,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  outward  structure  of  the  church ;  he  then 
formed  that  community,  that  spiritual  theocracy,  wlfoso 
members  were  held  together  by  fiiith  in  him,  and  a  profession 
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of  allegiance  to  him  as  their  King;  and  which  was  the 
chosen  vessel  for  receiving  and  convejdng  to  all  the  tribes  of 
the  earth  that  divine  indwelling  life,  which  he  came  to  impart 
to  the  whole  himian  race.  The  fountain  of  divine  life  was 
still  shut  up  in  him,  and  had  not  diffused  itself  abroad  with 
that  energy  and  peculiarity  of  direction,  which  were  essential 
to  the  formation  of  the  Christian  church.  The  apostles  them- 
selves  were  as  yet  confined  to  the  bodily  presence  and  out- 
ward guidance  of  the  Kedeemer :  though,  by  the  operation  oi 
Christ,  the  seminal  principle  of  a  divine  life  had  been  depo- 
sited in  their  hearts,  and  given  signs  of  germination,  still  it 
had  not  attained  its  full  expansion  and  peculiar  character ; 
hence  it  might  be  afl&rmed,  that  what  constituted  the  ani- 
mating spirit  and  the  essential  nature  of  the  Christian  church, 
as  an  association  gradually  enlarging  itself — (the  unity  of  a 
divine  life  manifesting  itself  in  a  variety  of  individual  pecu- 
liarities) had  not  yet  appeared ;  this  event,  indeed,  Christ  had 
intimated  would  not  taJie  place  till  preparation  had  been  made 
for  it  by  his  sufferings  and  return  to  his  heavenly  Father. 

At  his  last  interview  with  the  disciples,  just  before  his  final 
separation  firom  them,  in  answer  to  their  inquiry  respecting 
the  coming  of  his  kingdom,  he  refen'ed  them  to  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  would  enable  them  rightly  to  imderstand 
the  doctrine  of  his  kingdom,  and  furnish  them  with  fit  instru- 
ments for  spreading  it  through  the  world.  All  the  promises 
of  the  Saviour  relate,  it  is  true,  not  merely  to  one  single 
event,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  Apostles,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  on  the  Universal  Church 
founded  by  their  means ;  yet  the  display  of  that  influence  for 
the  first  time,  forms  so  distinguished  an  epoch  in  the  lives  of 
the  Apostles,  that  it  may  properly  be  considered  as  an  espe- 
cial fidfilment  of  these  promises.  Christ  pointed  out  to  the 
Apostles  such  a  palpable  epoch,  which  would  be  attended  with 
a  firm  conviction  of  a  great  internal  operation  on  their  minds, 
on  unwavering  consciousness  of  the  illumination  imparted  by 
the  Divine  Spirit ;  for,  before  his  final  departure,  he  enjoined 
iipon  them,  not  to  leave  Jerusalem  till  that  promise  was  fiil- 
filled,  and  they  had  received  that  baptism  of  the  Spirit  which 
would  shortly  take  place. 

On  account  of  this  event,  the  Pentecost  which  the  disciples 
celebrated  soon  after  the  Saviour  s  departure,  is  of  such  great 
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importance,  as  marking  the  commencement  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  for  here  it  first  publicly  displayed  its  essential  cha- 
racter. Next  to  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  himself 
on  earth,  this*  was  the  greatest  event,  as  the  commencing 
point  of  the.  new  divine  life,  proceeding  fi-om  him  to  the 
human  race,  which  has  since  spread  and  operated  through 
successive  ages,  and  will  continue  to  operate  imtil  its  fiml 
object  is  attained,  and  all  mankind  are  transformed  into  the 
image  of  Christ.  If  we  contemplate  this  great  transaction 
from  this,  its  only  proper  point  of  view,  we  shall  not  be 
tempted  to  explain  the  greater  by  the  less ;  we  shall  not  con- 
sider it  strange  that  the  most  wonderful  event  in  the  inner 
life  of  mankind  should  be  accompanied  by  extraordinary  out- 
ward appearances,  as  sensible  indications  of  its  existence. 
Still  less  shall  we  be  induced  to  look  upon  this  great  trans- 
action— in  which  we  recognise  the  necessary  beginning  of  a 
new  epoch,  an  essential  intermediate,  step  in  the  religioup 
development  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  formation  of  the 
Church — as  something  purely  mythical. 

The  disciples  must  have  looked  forward  with  intense  ex- 
pectation to  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise,  which  the  Saviour 

*  Whoever  looks  upon  Christ  only  as  the  highest  being  developed 
from  the  germs  originally  implanted  in  human  nature  (although  an 
absolutely  highest  being  cannot  logically  be  inferred  in  the  develop- 
ment of  human  nature  from  this  standing-point),  must  take  an  essenti- 
ally different  view  from  ourselves  of  the  transaction  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  though  he  may  approximate  to  us  in  the  mode  of  viewing 
particular  points.  When  Hase,  in  his  Essay  on  the  First  Christian 
Pentecoftt,  in  the  Second  Part  of  Winer's  Zeitachrift  fur  vnasenachafU 
liche  Tlteologie  (Journal  for  Scientific  Theology),  says,  "that  a  time 
may  arrive  when  what  is  the  result  of  freedom  in  man  shall  be 
considered  as  divine,  and  the  Holy  Si)irit ; "  we  readily  grant  that  such 
a  time  is  coming,  or  rather  ia  already  come ;  it  has  already  reached  its 
highest  point,  from  which  must  ensue  a  revolution  in  the  mode  of 
thinking.  We  cannot,  however,  hold  this  view  to  be  the  Christian 
one,  but  entirely  opposite  to  real  Christianity.  How  irreconcilable  it 
is  with  the  apostolic  belief,  an  unprejudiced  thinker,  Bouterweck, 
acknowledges  in  his  Religion  der  Vemunft  (Heligion  of  Season),  p.  137. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  Christian  sense,  is  never  the  divine  in  the 
nature  of  man,  but  a  communication  from  God  to  the  nature  of  man 
(incapable  of  itself  of  reaching  its  moral  destination),  which  becomes 
thereby  raised  to  a  higher  order  of  life.  But  this  supernatural  com- 
munication from  God,  by  no  means  contradicts  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  divine  and  of  freedom  in  the  nature  of  man,  but  rather  pre- 
•upposes  both. 
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had  SO  emphatically  repeated.  *     Ten  days  had  passed  since 
their  final  separation  from  their  Divine  Master,  when  that 

*  Professor  Hitzig,  in  his  Sendsckreiben  uher  Ostem  und  Pfingaten 
(Letters  on  Easter  and  Pentecost),  Heidelberg,  1837,  maintains,  that 
this  event  occurred  not  at  the  Jewish  Pentecost,  but  some  days  earlier, 
and  that  the  day  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  from  Sirai  is  also  to  be  fixed 
some  days  earlier ;  that  Acts  ii.  1,  is  to  be  understood,  "  when  the  day 
of  Pentecost  drew  near, "  and  therefore  denotes  a  time  before  the  actual 
occurrence  of  this  feast.  As  evidence  for  this  assertion,  it  is  femarked 
that,  in  verse  6,  only  the  Jews  settled  in  Jerusalem,  those  who  out  of  all 
the  countries  in  which  they  were  scattered,  had  settled  in  Jerusalem, 
from  a  strong  religious  feeling,  are  mentioned,  when,  if  the  reference 
had  been  to  one  of  the  principal  feasts,  the  multitude  of  foreign  Jews, 
who  came  from  all  parts,  would  have  been  especially  noticed.  Against 
this  view  we  have  to  urge  the  following  considerations.  The  words 
Acts  ii.  1,  "  When  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come, "  woul4  be 
most  naturally  understood  of  the  actual  arrival  of  that  day,  as  irK-Qpwfia 
ToO  xP^vov,  or  T»y  Kaipwv,  Eph.  i.  10,  and  Gal.  iv.  4,  denote  the  actual 
arrival  of  the  appointed  time;  though  we  aUow  that,  in  certain  con- 
nexions, they  may  denote  the  near  approach  of  some  precise  point  of 
time,  as  in  Luke  ix.  51,  where  yet  it  is  to  be  noticed  Chat  it  is  not 
said  ^Hhe  day"  but  "the  daysf*  and  thus  the  time  of  the  departure 
of  Christ  from  the  earth,  which  was  now  actually  approaching,  is 
marked  in  general  terms.  But  as  to  the  connexion  of  this  passage  in 
the  Acts,  if  we  are  inclined  to  understand  these  words  only  of  the  near 
approach  of  Pentecost,  we  do  not  see  why  such  a  specification  of  the 
time  should  have  been  given.  Had  Luke  thought  that  the  day  of 
giving  the  Law  on  Sinai  was  different  from  that  of  the  Pentecost,  it 
might  be  expected  that  he  would  have  marked  more  precisely  the  main 
subject.  Besides,  there  are  no  traces  to  be  found,  that  a  day  in  com- 
memoration of  the  giving  of  the  Law  was  observed  by  the  Jews.  But  if 
we  understand  the  words  as  referring  to  the  actual  arrival  of  Pentecost, 
the  importance  of  fixing  the  time,  in  relation  to  the  words  immediately 
following,  and  the  whole  sequel  of  the  narrative,  is  very  apparent.  This 
feast  would  occasion  the  assembling  of  believers  at  an  early  hour.  The 
words  in  verse  5,  we  must  certainly  understand  merely  of  such  Jews  as 
were  resident  in  Jerusalem,  not  of  such  who  came  there  first  at  t'his  time. 
But  from  a  comparison  with  the  9th  verse,  it  is  evident  that  KaroM^lu 
is  not  to  be  understood  altogether  in  the  same  sense  in  both  verses ;  that 
in  the  latter,  those  are  spoken  of  who  had  their  residence  elsewhere, 
and  were  only  sojourning  for  a  short  time  in  Jerusalem.  And  if  we 
grant  that  the  persons  spoken  of  belonged  to  the  number  of  the  Jews 
who  formerly  dwelt  in  othei:  lands,  but  for  a  long  time  past  had  settled 
in  Jerusalem,  as  the  capital  of  the  Theocracy,  then  it  is  clear  that,  by 
the  #iriSi)/ioOin-cs  *Pa>/ia(<n,  we  must  understand  such  as  for  some  special 
cause  were  just  come  to  Jerusalem.  Further,  there  were  also  those 
called  Proselytes,  who  were  found  m  great  numbers  at  Jerusalem,  for 
gome  special  occasion,  and  this  could  be  no  other  than  the  feast  of  Pen- 
tecost   Doubtless,  by  *'all  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem,"  v.  14,  who  are 
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feast  was  celebrated,  whose  object  so  nearly  touched  that 
which  especially  occupied  their  minds  at  the  time,  and  mufet 
therefore  have  raised  their  anxious  expectations  still  higher — 
the  Jewish  Pentecost,  the  feast  which  was  held  seven  weeks ' 
after  the  Passover.  This  feast,  according  to  the  original 
Mosaic  institution,  related  only  to  the  first  fhiits  of  Harvest ; 
nor  is  any  other  reason  for  its  celebration  adduced  by  Jose- 
phus  and  Philo — in  this  respect,  only  a  distant  resemblance 
couid  be  traced  between  the  first  fruits  of  the  natural  Crea- 
tion, and  those  of  the  new  Spiritual  Creation ;  this  analogy, 
it  is  true,  is  often  adverted  to  by  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  but  before  the  fulfilment  of  the  Saviour's  promise, 
must  have  been  very  far  from  the  thoughts  of  the  disciples. 
But  if  we  venture  to  credit  the  Jewish  Traditions, »  this  feast 
had  also  a  reference  to  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai  f 
hence,  by  way  of  distinction,  it  has  been  called  the  feast  of  the 
joy  of  the  Law.^  If  this  be  admitted,  then  the  words  of 
Christ  respecting  the  new  revelation  of  God  by  him,  the  new 
relation  established  by  him  between  God  and  Man,  which  he 
himself  under  the  designation  of  the  New  Covenant*  placed  in 
opposition  to  the  Old, — must  have  been  vividly  recalled  to 
the  minds  of  the  disciples  by  the  celebration  of  this  feast,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  their  anxious  longing  would  be  more  strongly 
excited  for  that  event,  which,  according  to  his  promise,  would 
confirm  and  glorify  the  New  Dispensation.  As  all  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  Lord's  disciples'  (their  number  then  amounted 

disiinguished  from  the  Jews,  are  meant  all  who  were  then  living  at 
Jerusalem,  without  determining  whether  they  had  resided  there  alwaySj 
or  only  for  a  short  time.  The  whole  narrative,  too,  gives  the  impression 
that  a  greater  multitude  of  persons  than  usual  were  then  assembled  at 
Jerusalem. 

^  Which  may  be  found  collected  in  a  Dissertation  by  J.  M.  Danz,  in 
Meuschen's  Novum  Testamentum  e  Talmude  illustratum,  p.  740. 

*  That  they  are  justified  in  making  such  a  reference,  may  be  concluded 
from  comparing  Exodus  xii.  1,  and  xix.  1. 

.  3  rninn  i-Troir. 

*  The  word  Zia&i\ia\y  rr^^  which  has  been  used  to  denote  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  Dispensation,  is  taken  from  human  relations,  as  signify- 
ing a  covenant  or  agreement;  but  in  its  application  to  the  relation 
between  God  and  man,  the  fundamental  idea  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of,  namely,  that  of  a  relation  in  which  there  is  something  reciprocal  and 
conditional,  afi,  in  this  case,  a  communication  from  God  to  man  is  con- 
ditionated  by  the  obedience  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
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to  one  hundred  and  twenty)^  were  wont  to  meet  daily  for 
mutual  edification,  so  on  this  solemn  day,  they  were  assembled 
in  a  chamber,'  which  according  to  Oriental  customs  was 
specially  assigned  to  devotional  exercises.  It  was  the  first 
stated  hour  of  prayer,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and,  ac- 
cording to  what  we  must  suppose  was  then  the  tone  of  the 
disciples'  feehngs,  we  may  presume  that  their  prayers  turned 
to  the  object  which  filled  their  souls — that  on  the  day  when 
the  Old  Law  had  been  promulgated  with  such  glory,  the  New 
also  might  be  glorified  by  the  commimication  of  the  promised 
Spirit.  And  what  their  ardent  desires  and  prayers  sought  for, 
what  their  Lord  had  promised,  was  granted.  They  felt 
elevated  to  a  new  state  of  mind,  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  joy- 
fulness  and  power,  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  strangers, 
and  seized  by  an  inspiring  impulse,  to  testify  the  grace  of 

'  Without  doubt,  those  expositors  adopt  the  right  view  who  Buppoflat 
that  not  merely  the  apostles  but  all  the  believers  were  at  that  time 
assembled ;  for  though,  in  Acts  i.  26,  the  apostles  are  primarily  m- 
tended,  yet  the  fioBrrral  collectively  form  the  chief  subject  (i.  16),  to 
which  the  Sarcarres  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  chapter  necessarily 
refers.  It  by  no  means  follows,  that  because,  in  ch.  IL  14,  the  apostles 
alone  are  represented  as  speakers,  the  assembly  was  confined  to  these 
alone ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  they  appear  the  leaders  and  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  church,  and  distinguish  themselves  from  the  rest  of 
the  persons  met  together;  Acts  ii.  15.  The  great  importance  of  the 
fact  which  Peter  brings  forward  in  his  discourse,  that  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  which,  under  the  Old  Covenant,  were  imparted  only  to  a  select 
class  of  persons,  such  as  the  prophets, — under  the  New  Covenant,  which 
removes  every  wall  of  separation  in  reference  to  the  higher  life,  are  com- 
municated without  distinction  to  all  believers— this  great  fact  would  be 
altogether  lost  sight  of,  if  we  confined  every  thing  here  mentioned  to 
the  apostles.  Throughout  the  Acts,  wherever  the  agency  of  the  Spirit 
is  manifested  by  similar  characteristics  in  those  who  were  converted  to 
a  living  faith,  we  perceive  an  evident  homogeneity  with  this  first  great 
event. 

'  Such  a  chamber  was  built  in  the  eastern  style,  with  a  fiat  roof,  and 
a  staircase  leading  to  the  court-yard,  ^tp^oy,  n*^.  According  to  the 
narrative  in  the  Acts,  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  chamber  in  a 
private  house.  But,  in  itself,  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  our  supposing^ 
that  the  disciples  met  together  in  the  Temple  at  the  first  hour  of  prayer 
during  the  feast ;  their  proceedings  would  thus  have  gained  much  in 
notoriety,  though  not  in  real  importance,  as  Olshausen  maintains ;  for 
it  perfectly  accorded  with  the  genius  of  the  Christian  Dispensation,  not 
being  restricted  to  particular  times  and  places,  and  obliterating  the 
distinction  of  profane  and  sacred,  that  the  first  efi'usion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  take  place,  not  in  a  temple,  but  in  an  ordinary  dwelling. 
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redemption,  of  which  now  for  the  first  time  they  had  right 
perceptions.  Extraordinary  appearances  of  nature  (a  con- 
junction similar  to  what  has  happened  in  other  important 
epochs  of  the  history  of  mankind)  accompanied  the  great 
process  then  going  on  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  were  sym- 
bolic of  that  which  filled  their  inmost  souls.  An  earthquake 
attended  by  a  whirlwind  suddenly  shook  the  building  iii 
which  they  were  assembled,  a  symbol  to  them  of  that  Spirit 
which  moved  their  inner  man.  Flaming  lights  in  the  form  of 
tongues  streamed  through  the  chamber,  and  floating  down- 
wards settled  on  their  heads,  a  symbol  of  the  new  tongues  of 
the  fire  of  inspired  emotion,  which  streamed  forth  fi:om  the 
holy  flame  that  glowed  within  them.' 

The  account  of  what  took  place  on  this  occasion,  leads  us 
back  at  last  to  the  depositions  of  those  who  were  present,  the 
.  only  persons  who  could  give  direct  testimony  concerning  it. 
And  it  might  happen,  that  the  glory  of  the  inner  life  fiien 
imparted  to  them,  might  so  reflect  its  splendoiu*  on  surround- 
ing objects,  that  by  virtue  of  the  internai  miracle  (the  eleva- 
tion of  their  inward  life  and  consciousness,  through  the  power 
of  the  Divine  Spirit),  the  objects  of  outward  perception 
appeared  quite  changed.  And  thus  it  is  not  impossible,  that 
all  which  presented  itself  to  them  as  a  perception  of  the  out- 
ward senses,  might  be,  in  fiict,  only*  a  perception  of  the  pre- 
dominant inward  mental  state,  a  sensuous  objectiveness  of 
what  was  operating  inwardly  with  divine  power,  similar  to  the 
ecstatic  visions  winch  are  elsewhere  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  explanation,  Tyhat  was  divine 
in  the  event  remains  the  same,  for  this  was  an  inward  process 
in  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  in  relation  to  which  everything 
outward  was  only  of  subordinate  significance.  Still,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  narrative  which  renders  such  a  supposition 
necessary.  And  if  we  admit,  that  there  was  really  an  earth- 
quake which  firightened  the  inhabitants  out  of  their  houses,  it 
is  easily  explained  how,  though  it  happened  early  in  the 
morning  of  fiie  feast,  a  great  multitude  would  be  found  in  the 
streets,  and  the  attention  of  one  and  another  being  attracted 
to  the  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  .disciples,  by  degrees,  a 

*  Gregory  the  Great  beautifully  remarks :  "  Hinc  est  quod  super 
pastores  primos  in  linguarum  specie  Spiritus  Sanctus  insedit,  quia 
nimimm  quos  repleverit  de  se  protlnus  loguentes  facit."    Lib.  i.  Ep.  25. 
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great  crowd  of  persons,  curious  to  know  what  was  going  ou, 
would  collect  around  the  house.  ^  The  question  may  be  asked, 
By  what  was  the  astonishment  of  the  bystanders  especially 
excited  ?  At  first  sight,  the  words  in  Acts  ii.  7 — 1 1  appear 
susceptible  of  but  one  interpretation,  that  the  passers-by  were 
astonished  at  hearing  Galileans  who  knew  no  language  but 
their  own,  speak  in  a  nimiber  of  foreign  languages,  which 
they  could  not  have  learnt  in  a  natural  way^ — that,  therefore, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  faculty  was  imparted  to  believers 
by  an  extraordinary  operation  of  Divine  power,  of  speaking  in 
foreign  languages  not  acquired  by  the  use  of  their  natuial 
faculties.     Accordingly,  since  the  third  century  ^  it  has  been 

^  The  question  is,  How  are  we  to  explain  the  difficult  words  rris  ^wv^s 
ra{frrjSf  in  Acts  ii.  6 1  The  pronoun  Taurijs  leads  us  to  refer  the  words  to 
what  immediately  preceded,  the  loud  speakii)g  of  the  persons  assembled. 
But  then  the  use  of  the  singular  is  remarkable.  And  si  ace  verse  2  is 
the  principal  subject,  we  may  refer  the  pronoun  ratJrrjy  to  that;  the 
ytvQfifyitis  of  verse  6  seems  also  to  correspond  to  the  iytyero  of  verse  2.  Not 
only  is  it  more  easy  to  refer  the  pronoun  ravrris  to  what  immediately 
precedes  in  verse  4,  but  also  verses  3  and  4  rather  than  verse  2,  contain 
the  most  striking  facts  in  the  narrative ;  it  also  entirely  favours  this 
construction,  that  ifxcy^  must  be  understood  of  the  noise  made  by  the  dis- 
ciples in  giving  vent  to  their  feelings,  and  must  be  taken  as  a  (Collective 
noun,  signifying  a  confused  din,  in  which  the  distinction  of  individual 
voices  would  be  lost 

2  The  words  give  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  by-standers  took 
offence  at  hearing  the  disciples  speak  of  divine  things  in  a  different 
language  from  the  sacred  one. 

*  By  many  of  the  ancients  it  has  been  supposed — what  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  ii.  8  will  allow,  and  even  favours — that  the 
miracle  consisted  in  this,  that,  though  all  spoke  in  one  and  the  same 
language,  each  of  the  hearers  believed  that  he  heard  them  speak  in  his 
own  i  ixlouf  fikv  i^Tixf'tffOai  (fxav^v,  troWhs  8^  aKoveTdou.  Gregory  Naz.  orat. 
44,  t  715,  who  yet  does  not  propound  this  view  as  peculiarly  his 
own.  It  has  lately  been  brought  forward  in  a  peculiar  manner  by 
Schneckenburger,  in  his  Beitr'dgen  zur  Einleitung  in's  Neue  Testament 
(Contributions  towards  an  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament),  p.  84. 
The  speakers,  by  the  power  of  inspiration,  operated  so  powers 
fully  on  the  feelings  of  their  susceptible  hearers,  that  they  involun- 
tarily translated  what  went  to  their  hearts  into  their  mother-tongue, 
and  understood  it  as  if  it  had  been  spoken  in  that.  By  the  element  of 
inspiration,  the  inward  communion  of  feeling  was  so  strongly  brought 
forth,  that  the  lingual  wall  of  separation  was  entirely  taken  away.  But 
in  order  to  determine  the  correctness  of  this  mode  of  explanation,  it 
may  be  of  use  to  inquire, — If  the  language  in  which  the  hearers  were 
addressed  was  quite  foreign  to  them,  the  natural  medium  of  human  in- 
tercourse would  be  wholly  wanting,  and  would  thus  be  compensated  by 
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generally  admitted,  that  a  supernatural  gift  of  tongues  was 
imparted  on  this  occasion,  by  which  the  more  rapid  promul- 
gation of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  was  facilitated  and 
promoted.  It  has  been  urged  that  as  in  the  apostolic  age, 
many  things  were  effected  immediately  by  the  predominating 
creative  agency  of  God's  Spirit,  which,  in  later  times,  have 
been  effected  through  human  means  appropriated  and  sancti- 
fied by  it ;  so,  in  this  instance,  immediate  inspiration  stood  in 
the  place  of  those  natural  lingual  acquirements,  which  in 
lAter  times  have  served  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel. 

a  miracle  which  produced  an  internal  understanding  1  Or  was  the 
Aramaic  language  of  the  speakers  not  altogether  foreign  to  the  hearers, 
only  not  so  familiar  as  their  mother-tongue  ]  But  it  was  an  effect  of  the 
inwsbrd  communion  produced  by  the  power  of  spiritual  influence,  that 
they  more  easily  understood  those  who  spoke  in  a  language  not  familiar 
to  them;  'the  want  of  familiarity  was  not  felt.  What  was  addressed  to 
them  was  as  intelligible  as  if  spoken  in  their  mother-tongue.  In  this 
way,  although  on  the  supposition  of  a  powerful  spiritual  influence,  by 
which  the  essence  of  the  Pentecostal  miracle  is  not  denied  but  presup- 
posed, it  would  be  an  explicable  psychological  fact.  Men  speaking  with 
the  ardour  of  inspiration,  made  an  impression  on  those  who  were  not 
capable  of  understanding  a  language  foreign  to  them,  similar  to  what  we 
are  told  of  Bernard's  Sermons  on  the  Crusades  in  Germany :  "  Quod 
Qermanicis  etiam  populis  loquens  miro  audiebatur  affectu;  et  de  sermone 
ejus,  quem  intelligere,  utpote  alterius  linguae  homines,  non  valebant, 
magis  quam  ex  peritissimi  cujuslibet  post  eum  loquentis  interpretis  in- 
tellecta  locutione,  aedificari  illonim  devotio  videbatur,  cujus  rei  certa 
probatio  tunsio  pectorum  erat  et  effusio  lacrimarum."  Mabillon.  ed. 
0pp.  Bernard,  tom.  ii.  p.  1119.  And  this  would  for  the  most  part  agree 
with  the  interpretation  of  my  honoured  friend  Dr.  Steudel.  But  as  to 
the  first  mode  of  explanation,  we  do  not  see  what  can  allow  or  justify  our 
substituting  for  the  common  interpretation  of  the  miracle  in  question 
another,  which  does  not  come  nearer  the  pyschological  analogy,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  further  from  it,  and  does  not  so  naturally  connect  itself 
with  the  narrative  as  a  whole.  We  cannot  allow  an  appeal  to  the 
analogy  with  the  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism,  although,  in 
referring  to  such  an  analogy,  we  find  nothing  objectionable,  any  more 
than  in  general  to  the  analogy  between  the  supernatural  and  the  natural, 

Provided  the  difference  of  psychical  circumstances,  and  of  the  causes  pro- 
ucing  them,  is  not  lost  sight  of.  But  still,  in  matters  of  science,  where 
every  thing  must  be  well  grounded,  we  cannot  attach  a  value  to  such  a 
document  until  it  is  ascertained  what  is  really  trustworthy  in  the  ac- 
counts of  such  phenomena.  As  to  the  second  mode  of  interpretation,  it 
can  only  be  maintained  by  our  adopting  the  supposition,  that  we  have 
here  not  a  tradition  from  the  first  source,  but  only  a  representation, 
which  ultimately  depends  on  the  report  of  eye-witnesses,  and  if  we  hence 
allow  ourselves  to  distinguish  what  the  author  professes  to  say,  from  the 
facia  lying  at  the  basis  of  his  narrative. 
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But,  indeed,  the  utility  of  sucn  a  gift  of  tongues  for  the 
spread  of  divine  truth  in  the  apostolic  times,  will  appear  not 
80  great,  if  we  consider  that  the  gospel  had  its  first  and.  chief 
sphere  of  action  among  the  nations  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Empire,  where  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages sufficed  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  languages,  as  it  was  employed  in  the  intercourse  of 
daily  life,  could  not  be  altogether  strange  to  the  Jews.  As  to 
the  Greek  language,  the  mode  in  which  the  apostles  expressed 
themselves  in  it,  the  traces  of  their  mother-tongue  which  ap- 
pear in  their  use  of  it,  prove  that  they  had  obtained  a  know- 
ledge of  it,  according  to  the  natural  laws  of  Ungual  acquirement. 
In  the  history  of  the  first  propagation  of  Christianity,  traces  are 
never  to  be  found  of  a  supernatural  gift  of  tongues  for  this 
object.  Ancient  tradition,  which  names  certain  persons  as 
interpreters  of  the  apostles,  implies  the  contrary.^  Also, 
Acts  xiv.  11  shows  that  Paul  possessed  no  supernatural  gift  of 
tongues.  Yet  all  this  does  not  authorize  us  to  deny  the 
reference  to  such  an  endowment  in  the  former  passage  of  the 
Acts,  if  the  explanation  of  the  whole  passage,  both  in  single 
words  and  in  its  connexion,  is  most  favourable  to  this  inter- 
pretation. Nor  do  we  venture  to  decide  what  operations  not 
to  be  calculated  according  to  natural  laws  could  be  effected  by 
the  power  with  which  the  new  divine  Hfe  moved  the  very 
d^ths  of  human  nature ;  what  especially  could  be  effected 


*  Thus  Mark  is  called  the  Ip/iTjve^s,  or  ep/iTjvewr^y  of  Peter,  (see  Papias  of 
Hlerapolis  in  Eusebius,  £cc.  Hist.  iii.  39,  compared  with  Irenaeus,  ill.  1). 
The  Biasilidians  say  the  same  of  one  Glaucias,  Cletbent's  Stromata,  vii. 
765.  On  comparing  every  thing,  I  must  decide  against  the  possible  in- 
terpretation of  those  words  favoured  by  several  eminent  modem  critics 
— that  they  mean  simply  an  expositor,  one  who  repeated  the  instruo- 
tions  of  Peter  in  his  Gospel,  with  explanatory  remarks ; — ^for  this  dis- 
tinction of  Mark  is  always  prefixed  to  accounts  of  his  Gospel,  and  at  the 
same  time  from  the  fact  of  his  acting  in  this  capacity  with^Peter,  his 
capability  is  inferred  to  note  down  the  report  made  by  him  of  the 
Evangelical  history.  Thus  certainly  the  passage  in  Papias  must  be 
understood  ;  MdpKos  fiev  ipfirivevr^s  Ilirpov  ytvdfievos,  o<ra  ifijfrfiJ.6vevff€v 
hcpifius  iypw^^v^  The  second  fact  is  founded  on  the  first,  that  he  ac- 
companied Peter  as  an  interpreter.  Some  truth  may  lie  at  the  basis  of 
this  tradition ;  it  might  be,  that  although  Peter  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  could  express  himself  in  it,  he  yet  took  with  him  a 
disciple  who  was  thoroughly  master  of  it,  that  he  might  be  assisted  by 
him  in  publishing  the  Gospel  among  those  who  spoke  that  language. 
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through  the  connexion  between  the  internal  life  of  the  Spirit 
(on  which  the  new  creation  operated  with  a  power  before  un- 
known) and  the  faculty  of  speech.  A  phenomenon  of  this 
kind  might  have  taken  place  once,  with  a  symboHc  prophetic 
meaning,  indicating  that  the  new  divine  life  would  reveal 
itself  in  all  the  languages  of  mankind,  as  Christianity  is 
destined  to  bring  imder  its  sway  all  the  various  national 
peculiarities  !     A  worthy  symbol  of  this  great  event ! 

But  we  meet  in  the  New  Testament  with  other  intimation? 
of  such  a  gift  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  very  similar  to  the 
passage  in  the  Acts  ;  and  the  explanation  of  these  passages  is 
attended  with  fewer  difficulties  than  that  of  the  latter.  If, 
therefore,  we  do  not,  contrary  to  the  natural  laws  of  exegesis, 
attempt  to  explain  the  clearer  passages  by  the  more  obscure, 
we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that,  in  the  section  on  spiritual 
gifts  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  something  alto- 
gether different  from  such  a  supernatural  gift  of  tongues  is 
spoken  of.  Evidently,  the  apostle  is  there  treating  of  such 
<£scourse  as  would  not  be  generally  intelligible,  proceeding 
from  an  ecstatic  state  of  mind  which  rose  to  an  elevation  fiai 
above  the  language  of  ordinary  commimication.  We  may 
here  adduce  two  passages  in  the  Acts,  which  cannot  possibly 
be  understood  of  speaking  in  a  foreign  language ;  x.  46,  and 
xix.  6.  How  can  we  imagine  that  men,  in  the  first  glow  of' 
convei-sion,  when  first  seized  by  the  inspiring  influence  of 
Christian  faith,  instead'  of  pouring  forth  the  feelings  of 
which  their  hearts  were  full,  through  a  medium  so  dear  and 
easy  to  them  as  their  mother-tongue,  could  find  pleasure 
in  what  at  such  a  time  would  be  a  mere  epideiktic  miracle, 
imless  the  effect  of  being  filled  with  the  Spirit  was  to  hurry 
them  along,  as  blind  instruments  of  a  magical  power,  against 
their  wills,  and  to  constrain  them  to  make  use  of  a  different 
language  from  that  which  at  such  a  time  must  have  been  best 
fitted  for  the  expression  of  their  feelings  ?  * 

1  I  cannot  comprehend  what  Professor  Baumlein  maintains  in  hii 
Essay  on  this  Bubject,  in  the  Studien  der  evangeliachen  Geiatliclikeii 
Wurtemberga  (Studies  of  the  Evangelical"  Clergy  of  V\  Urtembei^), 
vi.  2.  p.  119,  "  that  in  certain  religious  mental  states,  the  speaking  i» 
foreign  languages  is  by  no  means  unnatural."  It  is  plain  that  a  man 
may  easily  feel  himself  impelled,  when  actuated  by  new  feelings  and 
ideas,  to  form  new  words ;  as  from  a  new  spiritual  life,  a  new  religious 
dialect  forms  itself.    But  how,  under  such  circumstances,  it  can  be 
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Both  these  suppositions  are  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  nor  does  any  thing  similar  appear  in  the  first 
history  of  Christianity.  Such  exhibitions  would  be  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  draw  away  the  mind  from  that  which  is  the 
essence  of  conversion,  and  only  to  furnish  aliment  for  an 
unchristian  vanity.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  a  pro- 
priety in  referring  these  passages  to  the  utterance  of  the  new 
things  with  which  the  mind  would  be  filled,  in  the  new  lan- 
guage of  a  heart  glowing  with  Christian  sentiment.^  Thus  it 
may  be  explained  how,  in  the  first  passage  (Acts  x.  46),  the 
yXutacraiQ  XaKsiv  is  connected  with  "  praising  God,"  "  praising 
God  with  the  whole  heart,"  when  conscious  of  having  through 
his  grace  received  salvation ;  and  in  the  second  passage, 
Acts  xix.  6,  with  7cpo<priTevEiv,  But  as,  in  both  these  passages, 
it  is  plainly  shown  that  the  communication  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  was  indicated  by  characteristics  similar  to  those  of  its 
original  effusion  at  Pentecost,  we  are  famished  with  a 
valuable  clue  to  the  right  understanding  of  that  event. 

If,  then,  we  examine  more  closely  the  description  of  what 
transpired  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  we  shall  find  several 
things  which  favour  a  different  interpretation  fi:om  the  ancient 
one.  How  could  a  number  of  carnally-minded  men  be  led  to 
explain  the  speaking  of  the  disciples  in  foreign  languages,  as 
the  effect  of  intoxication  1     Acts  ii.  13.2    jjow  did  it  happen, 

natural  to  speak  a  language  altogether  foreign,  I  cannot  perceive,  nor 
can  I  find  any  analogy  for  it  in  other  psychical  phenomena.  Still  less 
can  I  admit  the  comparison  with  the  manifestations  among  the  followers 
of  Mr.  Irving  in  London,  since,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  I  can 
see  nothing  in  these  manifestations  but  the  workings  of  an  enthusiastic 
spirit,  which  sought  to  copy  the  apostolic  gift  of  tongues  according 
to  the  common  interpretation,  and  therefore  assumed  the  reality  of  that 
gift. 

*  See  the  Dissertation  of  Dr.  David  Schulz  on  the  Spiritual  Gifts  of 
the  first  Christians.     Breslau,  1836. 

*  Although  this  may  not  be  considered  as  absolutely  necessary,  for  it 
would  certainly  be  possible,  that  frivolous,  carnally-minded  men  who 
were  disposed  to  ridicule  what  they  did  not  understand,  might  not 
observe  the  phenomenon  (not  explicable  from  common  causes)  of 
speaking  in  a  foreign  language;  it  is  possible  that  Peter,  after  he 
had  shown  the  contrariety  of  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles  to  a 
state  of  intoxication,  which  could  hardly  have  taken  place  at  that 
hour  of  the  day,  instead  of  adducing  other  marks  which  testified 
against  it,  passed  on  to  compare  the  phenomena  with  the  prophetic  pro- 
mise which  was  here  fulfilled.    Yet  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  Peter, 
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that  Peter  iu  his  apologetic  discourse  did  not  appeal  to  the 
undeniably  miraculous  nature  of  an  event  by  which  the 
objections  of  men  unsusceptible  of  what  was  divine  might 
most  easily  be  refuted  1  Why  did  he  satisfy  himself  with 
referring  to  the  prophetic  declarations  respecting  an  extra- 
ordinary revival,  and  an  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  which  was  to 
take  place  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  without  even  advert- 
ing to  this  peculiar  manifestation  1  In  the  construction  of 
the  whole  narrative,  we  find  nothing  that  obliges  us  to  adopt 
the  notion  of  a  supernatural  gift  of  tongues  in  the  usual  sense. 
The  flames  that  settled  on  their  heads  appear  as  the  natural 
symbols  of  the  new  tongues,  or  new  language  of  that  holy 
fire  which  was  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  disciples,  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  accordingly  it  is  said,  "  They 
were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  began  to  speak  with 
other  tongues^  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance  ;"  therefore 
the  tongues  of  the  Spirit  were  the  new  form  for  the  new 
spirit  which  animated  them. 

It  appears,  indeed,  to  militate  against  this  interpretation, 
and  to  establish  the  common  one,  that  the  spectators  are 
described  as  expressing  their  astonishment  at  hearing,  each 
one  in  his  own  tongue,  these  Galileans  who  knew  no  foreign 
language,  speaking  the  wonderful  works  of  God  (Acts  ii.  8) ; 
and  more  than  this,  we  have  the  various  nations  distinctly 
named  in  whose  languages  the  apostles  spoke.  But  we  cannot 
possibly  think  that  all  these  nations  spoke  different  languages, 
for  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  cities  of  Cappadocia,  Pontus, 
Lesser  Asia,  Phrygia,  Pamphylia,  Gyrene,  aud  in  the  parts 
of  Libya  and  Egypt  inhabited  by  Grecian  and  Jewish 
Colonies,  the  Greek  would  at  that  time  be  in  general  better 
understood  than  the  ancient  language  of  the  country,  and  as 
this  must  have  been  known  to  the  writer  of  the  Acts,  he 
could  not  have  intended  to  specify  so  many  different  lan- 
guages. There  will  remain  out  of  the  whole  catalogue  of 
languages,  only  the  Persian,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

Bince  he  refers  to  the  hour  of  the  day,  in  order  to  refute  the  charge  of 
intoxication,  should  not  also  refer  to  that  other  fact  (supposing  it 
to  exist),  which  would  have  completed  his  proof. 

^  The  word  y\m<r<ra,  like  the  German  Zunge  [and  the  English 
tongue],  is  used  both  for  the  bodily  organ  of  speech,  and  for  a  lang^iage 
ur  dialect. 
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It  also  deserves  notice,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  are  men- 
tioned, who  spoke  the  same  language  as  the  Galileans,  only 
with  a  slight  difference  of  pronunciation.  Since,  then,  to 
retain  the  ancient  view  of  the  gift  of  tongues  creates  diffi- 
culties in  this  passage,  which  is  the  only  one  that  can  serve  to 
-support  it ;  while  several  parts  of  the  narrative  oppose  it,  and 
every  thing  that  is  said  elsewhere  of  this  gift  (x^ptfffjia)  leads 
to  a  very  different  interpretation,  the  more  ancient  view 
becomes  very  imcertain,  though  we  cannot  arrive  at  a  perfectly 
clear  and  certain  conclusion  respecting  the  facts  which  form 
the  groundwork  of  the  narrative.  Perhaps  the  difficulty  in 
the  passage  may  be  obviated  in  this  way.  It  was  not  unusual 
to  designate  all  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  Galileans,  and  it 
might  be  inferred  from  this  common  appellation  that  they 
were  all  Galileans  by  birth ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
this  was  actually  the  case.  Among  the  so-called  Galileans, 
some  might  be  found  whose  mother-tongue  was  not  the 
Galilean  dialect,  and  who  now  felt  themselves  impelled  to 
express  the  fulness  of  their  hearts  in  their  own  provincial 
dialect,  which  through  Christianity  had  become  a  sacred 
language  to  them,  though  hitherto  liiey  had  been  accustomed 
tb  consider  the  Hebrew  only  in  that  light  ;^  and  it  might 
also  happen  that  some  who  lived  on  the  confines  of  Galilee, 
had  learned  the  language  of  the  adjacent  tribes,  which  they 
now  made  use  of,  in  order  to  be  better  understood  by 
foreigners.  Thus  the  speaking  in  foreign  languages  would  ]t!e 
only  something  accidental,  and  not  the  essential  of  the  new 
language  of  the  Spir^v*  This  new  language  of  the  Spirit  is 
tliat  which  Christ  promised  to  his  disciples  as  one  of  the 
essential  marks  of  lie  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their 
hearts.  Indeed,  the  promise  that  they  should  speak  with 
new  tongues'  appears  only  in  the  critically  suspected  addition 

*  See  Acts  xxii.  2.  Wetstein  on  Acts  vi.  1.  On  this  point  the  views 
of  the  Palestinian  theologians  would  differ,  according  as  their  general 
mode  of  thinking  was  more  or  less  contracted. 

'  Whatever  interpretation  be  adopted  of  this  passage,  it  will  be  no 
more  than  a  conjecture  for  the  solution  of  that  difficulty,  nor  can  any  be 
given  with  the  degree  of  certainty  equal  to  what  may  be  attained 
rospecting  the  gift  of  tongues  in  a  general  point  of  view. 

^  This  evidently  denoted  such  tongues  or  languages  as  were  not  yet  in 
the  world.  Had  the  person  who  committed  this  tradition  to  writing 
intended  foreign  languages  not  acquired  by  study,  he  would  certainly 
have  made  utie  uf  a  different  expression. 
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to  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  true 
tradition  does  not  lie  at  the  basis  of  it ;  and  if  Christ  in  the 
other  Gospels  has  not  literally  made  use  of  this  expression, 
still  we  find  what  is  aUied  to  it  in  meaning,  where  he  speaks 
of  the  new  powers  of  utterance  which  would  be  imparted  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  disciples,  *'  I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and 
wisdom,"  Luke  xxi.  15.  Thus  this  expression,  "  to  speak  with 
new  tongues,"  would  mean,  to  speak  with  such  '  ongues  as  the 
Spirit  gave  them ;  other  tongues  than  those  hitherto  used, 
originally  intended  to  mark  the  great  revolution  effected  by 
Christianity  in  the  dispositions  of  men  wherever  it  found 
entrance,  among  the  rude  as  well  as  the  civilized.*  Yet  we  do 
not  venture  to  assume  that  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
remamed  invariably  the  same,  for  this  would  be  inconsistent 
with  its  use  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  hereafter.  As  the  original  form  of  the  expres- 
sion in  the  Christian  phraseology  gradually  was  shortened  in 
many  ways,*  so  likewise  there  was  a  gradual  alteration  in  the 

1  Qregory  the  Great  beautifully  remarks,  in  his  Homil.  in  Evang, 
1.  ii.  H.  29  :  *•  Fideles  quiqne,  qui  jam  Titse  veteris  secularia  verba 
derelinquunt,  sancta  autem  mysteria  insonanb,  conditoris  sui  laudes 
et  potentiam  quantum  prsevalent,  narrant,  quid  aliud  faciunt,  nisi 
novis  Unguis  loquunturr  The  view  I  have  here  taken  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  Herder  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Pentecostal  Gift  of 
Tongues, — of  Hase,  and  particularly  of  Bauer,  in  his  valuable  essay  on 
the  subject  in  the  Tuhinger  Zeitschnfi  fur  Theologie,  1830,  part  ii., 
to  which  I  am  indebted  for  some  modifications  of  my  own  view.  My 
honoured  friend  Steudel,  in  the  same  periodical,  adopts  a  view  essentially 
the  same.  It  has  also  found  an  advocate  in  Dr.  Schulz.  With  Bleek 
(see  his  learned  and  acute  Dissertations  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken) 
I  agree  in  the  general  view  of  the  8ubje(?t,  but  not  in  the  explanation  of 
the  word  yKwrtra.  Other  grounds  apart,  adduced  by  Bauer,  it  appears 
to  me  far  more  natural  to  deduce  the  deBigna(ion  for  the  new  form  of 
Christian  inspiration,  in  reference  to  the  Hebrew  fi^  as  well  as  the 
Greek  7A»<r<ra,  from  the  language  of  common  life,  rather  than  from  the 
schools  of  grammarians.  But  the  question,  whether,  in  this  connexion, 
the  word  must  originally  be  understood  of  the  organ  of  language 
(according  to  Bauer),  or  of  the  kind  of  language,  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  so  very  important,  for  in  this  instance  both  meanings  of  the  word 
are  closely  allied. 

*  WineV  iustly  remarks,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Grammar,  p.  534, 
(Orammatik  des  Neutestamentlichen  SprachidiamSf  4th  Ed.,  Leipzig, 
1836),  that,  in  the  phrase  yXSooffoxs  AoAetv,  a  word  like  Kouvais  cannot 
legitimately  be  supplied ;  but  it  may  be  assumed  that,  from  the  original 
isomplete  phrase,  after  it  had  once  acquired  a  fixed  meaning,  a  shorter 
sllipiical  phrase  was  formed,  as  there  was  occasion  to  employ  it  firequently. 
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moaning ;  tliat  alteration,  namely,  of  which  many  examples 
are  elbe where  found  in  the  history  of  language,  that  a  word 
which  at  first  was  altogether  the  general  sign  of  a  certain  idea, 
became  in  later  ^times,  as  various  shades  of  meaning  were 
attached  to  this  idea,  Hmited  to  one  particular  appHcation  of 
it.  Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  an  expression  which  originally 
denoted  the  new  language  of  Christians  under  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  generally,  afterwards,  when  various  modifications 
of  such  language  had  been  formed,  became  limited  to  that 
kind  in  which  the  immediate  influences  of  the  Spirit  predomi- 
nated, and  presented  itself  in  the  higher  self-consciousness  as 
the  specially  ecstatic  form,'  while  the  discursive  activity  of  the 

*  This  continued  to  be  the  general  use  of  the  term  for  the  first  two 
centuries,  until,  the  historical  connexion  with  the  youthful  age  of  the 
church  being  broken,  the  notion  of  a  supernatural  gift  of  tongues  was 
formed.  On  this  point  it  is  worth  while  to  compare  some  passages  of 
IreuBBUS  and  Tertullian.  Irenaeus  (lib.  v.  c.  9)  cites  what  Paul  says  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  and  then  adds,  Paul  calls  those  perfect,  "  Qui 
perceperunt  Spiritum  Dei,  et  omnibus  Unguis  loquuntur  per  Spiritum 
Dei,  quemadmodum  et  ipse  loquebatur,  Kad^s  koX  iroWav  aucovofjiey 
45€\<^»v  iv  rri  iKKKi\(rit^  irpotprrriKit  x^-P'^^f^^"^^  €X<ivT«»'  Kai  rramoZairals 
KaKo{nn<av  5td  rov  iryfvfiaros  jKdte'a'ais  Koi  rek  Kp6<pta  tuu  hv$p<Jtnrccv  m 
<pav€phy  hy6vT<cv  M,  ry  avfK^ipovTi  xai  rit  fivariipia  rod  Beov  ^Kdiriyou^ 
fjievwv,  quos  et  spiritales  apostolus  vocat."  Though  some  persons  think 
the  term  iramoiairdis  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  languages  of  varioua 
nations,  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be,  according  to  its  use  at  that  time, 
though  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  might  be  so  understood.  It 
is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  that  Irenaeus  represents  this  gift  as  one 
of  the  essential  marks  of  Christian  perfection,  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
spiritales.  We  cannot  well  comprehend  how  he  could  suppose  any  thing 
HO  detached  and  accidental  as  speaking  in  many  foreign  languages,  to 
stand  in  so  close  and  necessary  a  connexion  with  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tian inspiration.  Besides,  he  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  those  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  which  continued  to  exist  in  the  church  even  in  his  own  times. 
He  evidently  considers  the  yKcoaaats  \a\€iu  as  something  allied  to 
irpo<(>riT€i>€iv.  To  the  latter,  he  attributes  the  faculty  of  bringing  to 
liifht  the  hidden  thoughts  of  men,  and  to  the  former  that  of  publishing 
divine  mysteries.  He  sees  nothing  but  this  in  the  gift  Qf  tongues  at 
the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and,  in  reference  to  that  event,  places 
together  "  prophetari  et  loqui  Unguis, '  1.  iii.  c.  12.  Tertullian 
demands  of  Marcion  to  point  out  among  his  followers  proofs  of  ecstatic 
inspiration:  "  Edat  aliquem  psalmum,  aliquam  visionem,  aliquam  " 
orationem  duntaxat  spiritualem  in  ecstasi,  i.  e.  amentia,  si  qua  Ungues 
interpretatio  accesserit."  Evidently  in  this  connexion,  the  term 
lingua,  expressing  speaking  in  an  ecstasy,  which,  since  what  is  spoken 
in  this  state  cannot  be  generally  intelligible,  an  interpretation  must 
accompany.     TertulUan  also,  in  the  same  passage   (adv.  Marcion, 
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understanding  with  the  lower  self-consciousness  for  the  time 
lay  dormant. 

After  having  attempted  to  clear  up  these  different  points, 
we  shall  be  better  able  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  whole  scene  on 
that  memorable  day. 

The  shock  of  the  earthquake  occdsions  the  concourse  of 
many  persons  in  the  streets  from  various  ^quarters,  as  the 
festival  had  brought  Jews  and  proselytes  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  Jerusalem.  The  assembhng  of  the  disciples  attracts 
their  notice ;  by  degrees  a  crowd  of  curious  inquirers  is  col- 
lected,  many  of  whom  probably  enter  the  assembly  in  order 
to  inform  themselves  accurately  of  the  affair.  The  disciples 
now  turn  to  these  strangers,  and,  constrained  by  the  impulse 
of  the  Spirit,  announce  to  theln  what  filled  their  hearts.  The 
impression  made  by  their  words  Varies  with  the  dispositions 
of  their  hearers.  Some  feel  themselves  affected  by  the  energy 
of  inspiration  with  which  the  disciples  spoke,  but  can  give  no 
clear  account  of  the  impressions  made  by  the  whole  affair. 
Instead  of  asking  themselves,  "  Whence  proceeds  that  power 
with  which  we  hear  thes6  men  speak  who- were  not  educated  in 
the  schools  of  the  scri^besr  their  wonder  is  directed  only  to  what 
was  most  external.  How  comes  it  to  pas^that  these  Galileans 
speak  in  foreign  tongues  1     Others,  who  have  been  impressed 

L  y.  c.  8),  applying  the  words  in  Isaiah  xi.  2  to  the  Christian  church, 
joins  propheiari  with  Unguis  loqui,  and  attributes  both  to  the  Spiritua 
agnitionia,  the  irvevfia  yv6<rewi.  It  further  appears  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  the  gift  of  tongues  was  considered  as  still  existing  in  the 
church;  and  it  is  strange  that  the  Fathers  never  refer  to  it  apolo- 
getically, as  an  undeniable  evidence  to  the  heathen  of  the  divine  power 
operating  among  Christians,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  appeal  to  the 
gift  of  healing  the  sick,  or  of  casting  out  demons,  although  the  ability 
to  speak  in  a  variety  of  languages  which  could  not  be  acquired  in 
..  a  natural  way,  must  have  been  very  astonishing  to  the  heathen.  In 
"^^gen,  in  whose  times  the  Charismata  of  the  apostolic  church  began 
to  be  considered  as  something  belonging  to  the  past,  we  find  the  first 
trace  of  the  opinion  that  has  since  been  prevalent,  yet  even  in  him  the 
two  views  are  mingled,  as  might  be  done  by  the  distinction  of  the  two- 
fold mode  of  interpretation,  the  literal  and  the  spiritual.  Compare 
Ep.  ad  Roman,  ed.  De  la  Rue,  t.  iv.  f.  470. 1.  vii.  f.  602,  de  Oratiorie, 
§  2,  torn.  i.  f.  199.  The  opposition  to  Montanism,  which  had  subjected 
the  yK^ffcus  KaXuv  to  abuse,  as  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  might  con- 
tribute to  sink  into  oblivion  the  more  ancient  interpretation.  The 
Iwo^wtiify  the  AaA.6ty  ht^Avtos  koI  &Worpiorp6wws  came  to  be  consider^ 
as  a  mark  of  the  spurious  Montanist  Inspiration,  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecsl.  v.  T 
VOL.  I.  0 
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without  any  precise  consciousness,  give  vent  to  their  astonish- 
ment in  general  expressions,  What  can  all  this  mean  1  But 
those  who  were  utterly  unsusceptible  and  light-minded,  ridi- 
cule and  reject  what  they  are  unable  to  comprehend. 

The  apostles  held  it  to  be  their  duty  to  defend  the  Christian 
community  against  the  reproaches  cast  upon  it  by  superficial 
judges,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  impression  which  this 
spectacle  had  made  on  so  many,  to  lead  them  to  faith  in  Him 
whose  divine  power  was  here  manifested.  Peter  came  forward 
with  the  rest  of  the  eleven,  and  as  the  apostles  spoke  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  church,  so  Peter  spoke  in  the  name  of  the 
apostles.  The  promptitude  and  energy  which  made  him  take 
the  lead  in  expressing  the  sentiments  with  which  all  were 
animated,  were  special  endowments,  founded  on  his  natural 
character  ;  hence  the  distinguished  place  which  he  had  already 
taken  among  the  disciples,  and  which  he  long  after  held  in  the 
fii-st  church  at  Jerusalem.  "  Think  not,"  said  Peter,*  "  that 
in  these  unwonted  appearances  you  see  the  effects  of  inebriety. 
These  are  the  signs  of  the  Messianic  era,  predicted  by  the 
prophet  Joel;  the  manifestations  of  an  extraordinary  effusion 
of  the  Spirit,  which  is  not  Umited  to  an  individual  here  and 
there,  the  chosen  organs  of  the  Most  High,  but  in  which  all 
share  who  have  entered  into  a  new  relation  to  God  by  faith 
in  the  Messiah.  This  Messianic  era  will  be  distinguished,  as 
the  prophet  foretold,  by  various  extraordinary  appearances,  as 
preciuBors  of  the  last  decisive  epoch  of  the  general  judgment. 
But  whoever  beheves  in  the  Messiah  has  no  cause  to  fear  that 
judgment,  but  may  be  certain  of  salvation.  That  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  whose  divine  mission  was  verified  to  you  by  the 
miracles  that  attended  his  earthly  co\irse,  is  th^  very  Messiah 
promised  in  the  Old  Testament.  Let  not  his  ignominious 
death  be  urged  as  invalidating  his  claims.  It  was  necessary 
<br  the  fulfilment  of  his  work  as  the  Messiah,  and  determined 
6y  the  counsel  of  Gk)d.  The  events  that  followed  his  death 
ve  a  proof  of  this,  for  he  rose  from  the  dead,  of  which  we  axe 

^  Bleek  has  correctly  perceived  traces  of  a  Hebrew  original  in  Adi 
iL  24,  where  the  connexion  of  the  metaphor  makes  ieafiobs  rod  Owdrov 
•sPjo  '^n  or  b^,  Psalm  xviii.  5  and  6,  which  the  Alexandrian  renders 
nj  i^vtSf  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  ''^n.  See  Bleek'a 
review  of  Mayerhofrs  Hist.  KritiscJier  EinleUung  in  die  Jiebriiiechm 
Schriftent  in  the  Siudien  nnd  Kritiken,    1836,  iv.  1021. 
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all  witnesses,  and  has  been  exalted  to  heaven  by  the  divine 
power.  From  the  extraordinary  appearances  which  have  filled 
you  with  astonishment,  you  perceive,  that  in  his  glorified 
state  he  is  now  operating  with  divine  energy  among  those 
who  bfelieve  on  him.  The  heavenly  Father  has  promised  that 
the  Messiah  shall  fill  all  ^ho  believe  on  him  with  the  power 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  afid  this  promise  is  now  being  fulfilled. 
Learn,  then,  from  these  events,  in  which  you  behold  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  fulfilled,  the  nothingness  of 
all  that  you  have  attempted  against  him,  and  know  that  God 
has  exalted  him  whom  you  crucified  to  be  Messiah,  the  ruler 
of  God's  kingdom)  and  that,  through  divine  power,  he  will 
overcome  all  his  enemies." 

The  words  of  Peter  deeply  impressed  many,  who  anxiously 
asked,  What  must  we  do  ?  Peter  called  upon  them  to  repent 
of  their  sins,  to  believ©^  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  who  could 
impart  to  them  forgiveness  of  sins  and  freedom  from  sin, — in 
this  faith  to  be  baptized,  and  thu3  outwardly  to  join  the  com- 
mimion  of  the  Messiah  ;  then  would  the  divine  power  of  faith 
be  manifested  in  them,  as  it  had  already  been  in  the  commu- 
nity of  believers ;  they  would  receive  the  same  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  bestowment  of  which  was  simultaneous  with 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  freedom  from  sin ;  for  the  promise 
related  to  all  believers  without  distinction,  even  to  all  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  whom  God  by  his  grace  should  lead 
to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 

A  question  may  be  raised.  Whether  by  these  last  words 
Peter  intended  only  the  Jews  scattered  among  distant  nations, 
or  whether  he  included  those  Bmong  the  heathen  themselves 
who  might  be  brought  to  the  faith  ?  As  Peter  at  a  subsequent 
period,  opposed  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the 
heathen,  there  wotdd  be  an  apparent  inconsistency  in  his  now 
making  such  a.  reference.  But  there  is  really  no  such  con- 
tradiction, for  the  scruple  which  clung  so  closely  to  Peter's 
mind  was  founded  only  on  his  belief  that  heathens  could  not 
be  received  into  the  community  of  behevers,  without  first 
becoming  Jewish  Proselytes,  by  the  exact  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  Now,  according  to  the  declarations  of  the  pror 
phets,  he  might  expect  that  in  the  Messianic  times  the 
heathen  would  be  brought  to  join  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
80  that  this  sentiment  might  occur  to  him  consistently  with 
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the  views  he  then  held,  and  he  might  express  it  without 
giving  offence  to  the  Jews.  Yet  this  explanation  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  for  all  the  three  clauses  (Acts  ii.  39) 
might  be  used  only  to  denote  the  aggregate  of  the  Jewish 
nation  in  its  full  extent  ;  and  we  might  rather  expect  that 
Peter,  who  had  been  speaking  of  the  Jews  present  and  their 
children,  if  he  had  thought  of  the  heathen  also,  would  have 
carefully  distinguished  them  from  the  Jews.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  description,  "  All  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as 
the  Lord  our  God  shall  call,"  appears  too  comprehensive 
to  justify  us  in  confining  it  to  persons  originally  belonging  to 
the  Jewish  nation.  Hence,  it  is  most  probable,  that  in  Peter's 
mind,  when  he  used  this  expression,  there  floated  an  indistinct 
allusion  to  believers  from  other  nations,  though  it  did  not' 
appear  of  sufficient  importance  for  him  to  give  it  a  greater 
prominence  in  his  address,  as  it  was  his  conviction,  that 
the  converts  to  Christianity  from  heathenism  must  first 
become  Jews. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TAB  FIBST   FORM   OF  THE  CHRISTIAN   COHMUXITT,   AND   THB   FIRST   OEBX 
OF   THE  CONSTITUTION  OF   THE  CHRISTIAN   CHURCH. 

The  existence  and  first  development  of  the  Christian  church 
rests  on  an  historical  foundation — on  the  acknowledgment  ot 
the  fact  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah — not  on  a  certain  system 
of  ideas.  Hence,  at  first,  all  those  who  acknowledged  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  separated  from  the  mass  of  the  Jewi^  people, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  community.  In  the 
course  of  time,  it  became  apparent  who  were  genuine,  and 
who  were  Mse  disciples  ;  ^ut  all  who  acknowledged  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah  were  baptized  without  ftdler  or  longer  instruction, 
fiuch  as  in  later  times  has  preceded  baptism.  There  was  only 
one  article  of  feith  which  formed  the  peculiar  mark  of 
the  Christian  profession,  and  from  this  point  believers  were 
led  to  a  clearer  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  whole  contents 
of  the  Christian'  £aith,  by  the  continual  enlightening  of  tne 
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Holy  Spirit.  Believing  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  they 
ascribed  to  him  the  whole  ideax)f  what  the  Messiah  was  to  be, 
according  to  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament 
promises,  rightly  imderstood ;  they  acknowledged  him  as 
the  Eedeemer  from  sin,  the  Ruler  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  to 
whom  their  whole  lives  were  to  be  devoted,  whose  laws  were 
to  be  followed  hi  all  things ;  while  he  would  manifest  himself 
as  the  Ruler  of  God's  kingdom,  by  the  commimication  of  a 
new  divine  principle  of  lifi^,  which  to  those  who  are  redeemed 
and  governed  by  him  imparts  the  certainty  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  This  divine  principle  of  life  must  (they  believed) 
mould  their  whole  lives  to  a  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
Messiah  and  his  kingdom,  and  would  be  the  pledge  of  aU  the 
blessings  to  be  imparted  to  them  in  the  kingdom  of  God  until 
its  corisummation.  -  Whoever  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  received  him  consequently  as  the  infallible  divine 
prophet,  and  implicitly  submitted  to  his  instructions  as  com- 
municated by  his  personal  ministry,  and  afterwards  >  by  his 
inspired  organs,  the  apostles.  Hence  baptism  at  this  period, 
in  its  peculiar  Christian  meaning,  referred  to  this  one  article 
of  faith,  which  constituted  the  essence  of  Christianity,  as 
baptism  into  Jesus,  into  the  name  of  Jesus ;  it  was  the  holy 
rite  which  sealed  the  connexion  with  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 
From  this  signification  of  baptism  we  cannot  indeed  con- 
clude with  certainty  that  there  was  only  one  form  of  baptism. 
Still,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  original  apostolic  formula 
no  reference  was  made  except  to  this  one  article.  This  shorter 
baptismal  formula  contains  in  itself  every  thing  which  is 
further  developed  in  the  words  used  by  Christ  at  the  institu- 
tion of  baptism,  but  which  he  did  not  intend  to  estabhsh 
as  an  exact  formula  ;  the  reference  to  God,  who  has  revealed 
and  shown  himself  in  and  by  the  Sou,  as  a  Father  ;^  and 
to  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  whom  Christ  imparts  to  believers 
as  the  new  spirit  of  life ;  the  Spirit  of  hoHness,  who  by 
virtue  of  this  intervention  is  distingui^ed  as  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  That  one  article  of  faith  included,  therefore,  the 
whole  of  Christian  doctrine.  But  the  distinct  knowledge  of 
its  contents  was  by  no  means  developed  in  the  minds  of  the 
first  converts,  or  freed  from  foreign  admixtures  resulting  from 
Jewish  modes  of  thinking,  which  required  that  religious  ideas 
should  be  stripped  of   that  national  and  carnal  veil  with 
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which  they  were  covered.  As  the  popular  Jewish  notion 
of  the  Messiah  excluded  many  things  which  were  charac- 
teristic of  this  idea,  as  formed  and  understood  in  a  Christian 
sense,  and  as  it  included  many  elements  not  in  accordanca 
with  Christian  views,  one  result  was,  that  in  the  first  Chris- 
tian commimities  which  were  formed  among  the  Jews,  various 
discordant  notions  of  religion  were  mingled;  there  were 
many  errors  arising  from  the  prevailing  Jewish  mode  of 
;  thinking,  some  of  which  were  by  degrees  corrected,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  surrendered  then^selves  to  the  expansive 
and  purifying  influence  of  the  Christian  spirit ;  but  in  those 
over  whom  that  spirit  could  not  exert  such  power,  these 
errors  formed  the  germ  of  the  later  Jewish-Christian  (the  so- 
called  Ebionitish)  doctrine,  which  set  itself  in  direct  hostility 
to  the  pure  gospel. 

Thus  we  are  r.^t  justified  in  assuming  that  the  Three 
Thousand  who  were  converted  on  one  day,  became  trans; 
formed  at  once  into  genuine  Christians.  The  Holy  Spirit 
operated  then,  as  in  all  succeeding  ages,  by  the  publication  of 
divine  truth,  not  with  a  sudden  transforming  magical  power, 
but  according  to  the  measure  of  the  fi:ee  self-determination  of 
the  human  will.  Hence,  also,  in  these  first  Christian  societies^ 
as  in  all  later  ones,  although  originating  in  so  mighty  an 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  foreign  and  spurious  were 
mingled  with  the  genuine.  In  fact,  in  proportion  to  the 
might  and  energy  of  the  operation,  many  persons  were  more 
easily  carried  away  by  the  first  impressions  of  divine  truth, 
whose  hearts  were  not  a  soil  suited  for  the  divine  seed  to  take 
deep  root  and  develop  itself ;  and  in  outward  appearance, 
there  were  no  infelhble  marks  of  distinction  between  genuine 
and  merely  apparent  conversions.  The  example  of  Ananias  ' 
and  Sapphira,  and  the  disputes  of  the  Palestinian  and  Hel- 
lenistic Christians,  evince  even  at  that  early  period,  that  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit  did  not  preserve  the  church  entirely  pure 
from  foreign  admixtures.  It  happened  then,  as  in  the  great 
religious  revivals  of  other  times,  that  many  were  borne  along 
by  the  force  of  excited  feelings,  without  having  (as  their  sub- 
sequent conduct  proved)  their  disposition  effectually  pene- 
trated by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  form  of  the  Christian  commimity  and  of  the  public 
Christian  worsliip,  the  archetype  of  all  the  later  Christian 
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Cultus.  arose  at  first,  without  any  preconceived  plan,  from 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  higher  life  that  belonged  to 
all  true  Christians.  There  was,  however,  tiiis  difference,  that 
the  first  Christian  community  formed  as  it  were  one  family  ; 
the  power  of  the  newly  awakened  feeling  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship, the  feeling  of  the  common  grace  of  redemption,  out- 
weighed all  other  personal  and  public  feelings,  and  aU  other 
relations  were  subordinated  to  this  one  great  relation.  Butj' 
in  later  times,  the  distinction  between  the  church  and  the 
family  became  more  marked,  and  many  things  which  were  at' 
first  accomplished  in  the  church  as  a  family  community, 
could  latterly  ■  be  duly  attended  to  only  in  the  narrower ^ 
communion  of  Christian  family  life. 

The  first  Christians  assembled  daily  either  in  the  Temple, 
or  in  private  houses ;  in  the  latter  case  they  met  in  small 
companies,  since  their  numbers  were  already  too  great  for  one 
chamber  to  hold  them  all.  Discourses  on  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  were  addressed  to  believer^  and  to  those  who  were  just 
won  over  to  the  faith,  and  prayers  were  offered  up.  As  the 
predominant  consciousness  of  the  enjoyment  of  redemption 
brought  under  its  influence  and  sanctified  the  whole  of 
earthly  life,  nothing  earthly  could  remain  untransformed  by 
this  relation  to  a  higher  state.  The  daily  meal  of  which 
believers  partook  as  members  of  one  family  was  sanctified  by 
it.'  They  commemorated  the  last  supper  of  the  disciples 
with  Christ,  and  their  brotherly  union  with  one  another.  At 
the  close  of  the  meal,  the  president  distributed  bread  and  wine 
to  the  persons  present,  as  a  memorial  of  Christ's  similar  dis- 
tribution to  the  disciples.  Thus  every  meal  was  consecrated 
to  thQ  Lord,  arid,  at  the  same  time,  was  a  meal  of  brotherly 
love.  Hence  the  designations  afterwards  chosen  were,  Beifrpop 
Kvpiov  and  dydirrf.^ 

>  The  hypothesis  lately  revived,  that  snch  institutions  were  borrowed 
from  the  Essenes,  is  so  entirely  gratuitous  as  to  require  no  refutation. 

'  li\  Acts  ii.  42,  we  find  the  first  general  account  of  what  passed  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  first  Christians.  Mosheim  thinks,  since  every 
thing  else  is  mentioned  that  is  found  in  later  meetings  of  the  church, 
that  the  Koivoavia  refers  to  the  collections  made  on  these  occasions.  But 
.  the  context  does  not  favour  the  use  of  the  word  Koiywvla  in  so  restricted  a 
signification,  which,  therefore,  if  it  were  the  meaning  intended,  would 
require  a  more  definite  term.  See  Meyer's  Commentary.  We  may 
most  naturally  consider  it  as  referring  to  the  whole  of  the  social  Chris- 
tiui  intercourse,  two  principal  parts  of  which  were,  the  common  meal 
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From  ancient  times  an  opinion  has  prevailed,  which  is  ap- 
parently favoured  by  many  passages  in  the  Acts,  that  the 
spirit  of  brotherly  love  impelled  the  first  Christians  to 
renounce  all  their  earthly  possessions,  and  to  establish  a 
perfect  intercommunity  of  goods.  When,  in  later  times,  it 
was  perceived  how  very  much  the  Christian  life  had  receded 
from  the  model  of  this  fellowship  of  brotherly  love,  an  earnest 
longing  to  regain  it  was  awakened,  to  which  we  must  attribute 
some  attempts  to  effect  what  had  been  realized  by  the  first 
glow  of  love  in  the  apostolic  times — such  were  the  orders  of 
Monkhood,  the  Mendicant  Friars,  the  Apostolici,  and  the 
Waldenses  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  At  all  events, 
supposing  this  opinion  to  be  well  founded,  this  practice  of  the 
apostolic  church  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  in  a  literal 
sense  the  ideal  for  imitation  in  all  succeeding  ages ;  it  must 
have  been  a  deviation  from  the  natural  course  of  social 
development,  such  as  could  agree  only  with  the  extraordinary 
manifestation  of  the  divine  life  in  the  human  race  at  that 
particular  period.  Only  the  spirit  and  disposition  here 
manifested  in  thus  amalgamating  the  earthly  possessions  of 
numbers  into  one  common  fund,  are  the  models  for  the 
church  in  its  development  through  all  ages.  For  as  Chris- 
tianity never  subverts  the  existing  natural  course  of  develop- 
ment in  the  himian  race,  but  sanctifies  it  by  a  new  spirit,  it 
necessarily  recognises  the  division  of  wealth  (based  on  that 
development),  and  the  inequalities  arising  from  it  in  the 

and  prayer.  Luke  mentions  prayer  last  of  all,  probably  because  the 
connexion  between  the  common  meal  and  prayer,  which  made  an 
essential  part  of  the  love-feast,  was  floating  in  his  mind.  Olshausen 
maintains  (see  his  Commentary,  2d  ed.  p.  629),  that  this  interpre- 
tation is  inadmissible,  because  in  this  enumeration,  every  thing 
relates  to  divine  worship,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  preceding 
expression  ht^axh'  But  this  supposition  is  wanting  in  proof.  Ac- 
cording to  what  we  have  before  remarked,  the  communion  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  family,  were  not  at  that  time  separated  from  one 
another;  no  strict  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  between  what 
belonged  to  the  Christian  Cultus  in  a  narrower  sense,  and  what  related 
to  the  Christian  life  and  communion  generally.  Nor  can  the  reason 
alleged  by  Olshausen  be  valid,  that  if  my  interpretation  wei-e  correct, 
the  word  Kotvwvia  must  have  been  placed  first,  for  it  is  altogether  in  order 
that  thai  should  be  placed  first,  which  alone  refers  to  the  directive  func- 
tions of  the  apostles,  that  then  the  mention  should  follow  of  the 
reciprocal  Christian  communion  of  all  the  members  with  one  another, 
and  that  of  this  communion  two  particulars  should  be  especially  noticed. 
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social  relations ;  while  it  draws  from  these  inequalities 
materials  for  the  formation  and  exercise  of  Christian  virtue, 
and  strives  to  lessen  them  by  the  only  true  and  never-failing 
xneans,^  the  power,  namely,  of  love.  This,  we  find,  agrees 
with  the  practice  of  the  chmrches  subsequently  founded  by 
the  apostles,  and  with  the  directions  given  by  Paul  for  the 
exercise  of  Christian  liberality,  2  Cor.  viiL  13.  Still,  if  we  are 
disposed  to  consider  this  community  of  goods  as  only  the 
eflfect  of  a  peculiar  and  temporary  manifestation  of  Chnstian 
zeal,  and  foreign  to  the  later  development  of  the  church,  we 
shall  find  many  difficulties  even  in  this  mode  of  viewing  it. 
The  first  Christians  formed  themselves  into  no  monkish  fra- 
ternities, nor  lived  as  hermits  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but,  as  history  shows  us,  continued  in  the  same  civil 
relations  as  before  their  conversion ;  nor  have  we  any  proofs 
that  a  community  of  goods  was  universal  for  a  time,  and  was 
then  followed  by  a  return  to  the  usual  arrangements  of 
society.  On  the  contrary,  several  circimistances  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  are  at  variance  with  the  notion  of 
such  a  relinquishment  of  private  property.  Peter  said  ex- 
pressly to  Ananias  that  it  depended  on  himself  to  sell  or  to 
keep  his  land,  and  that  even  after  the  sale,  the  sum  received 
for  it  w^  entirely  at  his  own  disposal.  Acts  v.  4.  In  the  6th 
chapter  of  the  Acts,  there  is  an  account  of  a  distribution  of 
alms  to  the  widows,  but  not  a  word  is  said  of  a  common  stock 


'  As  the  influence  which  Christianity  exercises  over  mankind  is  not 
always  accompanied  with  a  clear  discernment  of  its  principles,  there 
have  been  many  erroneous  tendencies,  which,  though  hostile  to  Chris- 
tianity, have  derived  their  nourishment  from  it, — half-truths  torn  from 
their  connexion  with  the  whole  body  of  revealed  truth,  and  hence  mis- 
understood and  misapplied  ;  of  this,  the  St.  Simoniaus  furnish  an 
'  example.  They  had  before  them  an  indistinct  conception  of  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  equality ;  but  as  it  was  not  understood  in  the  Christian 
sense,  they  have  attempted  to  realize  it  in  a  dififerent  manner.  They 
have  striven  to  accomplish  by  outward  arrangements,  what  Christianity 
aims  at  developing  gradually  through  the  mind  and  disposition,  and 
have  thus  fallen  into  absurdities.  Christianity  tends  by  the  spirit  of  love 
to  reduce  the  opposition  between  the  individual  and  th^  community, 
and  to  produce  an  harmonious  amalgamation  of  both.  St.  Simouianism, 
on  the  contrary,  practically  represents  the  pantheistic  tendency,  of  which 
the  theory  is  so  prevalent  in  Germany  in  the  present  day ;  it  sacrifices 
the  individual  to  the  community,  and  thus  deprives  the  latter  of  its  tme 
Tital  importance. 
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for  the  support  of  the  whole  body  of  believers.  We  find  in 
Acts  xii.  12,  that  Mary  possessed  a  house  at  Jerusalem,  which 
We  cannot  suppose  to  have  been  purchased  at  the  general  cost. 
These  fe-cts  plainly  show,  that  we  are  not  to  imagine,  even  in 
this  first  Christian  society,  a  renunciation  of  aU  private  pro- 
perty.^ Therefore,  when  we  are  told,  "  The  whole  multitude 
of  believers  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul,  and  had  all 
things  common,"  &c.,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  literally,  but 
as  a  description  of  that  brotherly  love  which  repressed  all 
selfish  feelings,  and  caused  the  wealthier  believers  to  regard 
their  property  as  belonging  to  their  needy  brethren,  so  ready 
were  they  to  share  it  with  them.  And  when  it  is  added,  "  that 
they  sold  their  possessions,  and  distribution  was  made  to  every 
man  according  as  he  had  need,"  it  is  to  be  understood  accord- 
ing to  what  has  just  been  said.  A  common  chest  was  estab- 
lished, from  which  the  necessities  of  the  poorer  members  of  tlie 
church  were  supplied,  and  perhaps  certain  expenses  incun-ed 
by  the  whole  church,  such  as  the  celebration  of  the  Agapse, 
were  defrayed ;  and  in  order  to  increase  their  contributions, 
majay  persons  parted  with  their  estates.  Probably,  a  union  of 
this  kind  existed  among  the  persons  who  attended  the  Saviour, 
and  ministered  to  his  necessities,  Luke  viii.  3  ;  and  a  ftmd  for 

1  Or  we  must  assume,  that  as  the  power  of  the  newly  awakened  feeling 
of  Christian  fellowship  overcame  every  other  consideration,  and  wholly 
repressed  the  other  social  relations  that  are  based  on  the  constitution 
of  human  nature,  which  after  a  while  resumed  their  rights,  and  became 
appropriated  as  special  forms  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  that  as  the 
church  and  family  life  were  melted  into  one,  it  would  well  agree  with 
the  development  of  a  state  so  natural  to  the  infancy  of  the  church,  that 
by  the  overpowering  feeling  of  Christian  fellowship,  all  distinction  of 
property  should  cease,  which  would  be  accomplished  from  an  inward  im- 
pulse without  formal  consultation  or  legal  prescription.  But  after  expe- 
rience had  shown  how  untenable  such  an  Arrangement  was,  this  original 
community  of  goods  would  gradually  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  common 
fund  or  chest,  which  would  not  interfere  with  the  limits  of  private  pro- 
perty. But  in  the  Acts  these  two  gradations  in  the  social  arrangements 
of  the  church  might  not  be  distinctly  marked,  nor  would  it  be  in  oiil 
power  to  trace  step  by  step  the  process  of  development.  Still,  we  want 
sufficient  grounds  for  this  assumption.  The  poverty  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  has  indeed  been  adduced  as  an  ill  consequence  of  that  original 
community  of  goods.  But  this  cannot  be  taken  as  a  sure  proof  of  the 
fact ;  for  since  Christianity  at  first  found  acceptance  among  the  poorer 
classes,  and  the  distress  of  the  people  at  Jerusalem  in  those  times  must 
have  been  extreme,  it  can  be  explained  without  having  recourse  to  such 
a  supposition. 
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similar  pvirposes  was  afterwards  formed  by  public  collections  in 
the  apostolic  churches.^ 

This  practice  of  the  first  Christians,  as  we  have  remarked, 
has  been  rendered  memorable  by  the  fate  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira.     Their  example  shows,  how  far  the  apostles  were 
from  wishing  to  extort  by  outward  requirements  what  ought 
to  proceed  spontaneously  from  the  power  of  the  Spirit ;  they 
looked  only  for  the  free  actings  of  a  pure  dispositioli.     A 
man  named  Ananias,  and  his  wife  Sapphira,  were  anxious  not 
to  be  considered  by  the  apostles  and  the  church  as  inferior  to 
others  in  the  liberality  of  their  contributions.      Probably, 
a  superstitious  belief  in  the  merit  of  good  works  was  mingled 
with  other  motives,  so  that  they  wished  to  be  at  the  same 
time  meritorious  in  God's  sight.     They  could  not,  however, 
prevail  on  themselves  to  surrender  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
perty, but  l;)rought  a  part,  and  pretended  that  it  was  the 
whole.      Peter  detected  the  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy  of 
Ananias,  whether  by  a  glance  into  the  secret  recesses  of  his 
heart,  imparted  by  the  immediate  influence  of  God's  Spirit, 
or  by  a  natural  sagacity  derived  from  the  same  source, 
we  cannot  decide  with  certainty  from  the  narrative.     Nor  is 
it  a  question  of  importance,  for  who  can  so  exactly  draw  the 
line  between  the  divine  and  the  human,  in  organs  animated 
by  the  Holy  Spirit]     The  criminality  of  Ananias  did  not 
consist  in  his  not  deciding  to  part  with  the  whole  amount  of 
his  property ;  for  the  words  of  Peter  addressed  to  him  show 
that  no  exact  measure  of  giving  was  prescribed;  each  one 
was  left  to  contribute  according  to  his  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  the  degree  of  love  that  animated  him.    But  the  hypocrisy 
"with  which  he  attempted  to  make  a  show  of  greater  love  than 
he  actually  felt — ^the  falsehood  by  which,  when  it  took  pos- 
session of  his  soul,  the  Christian  life  must  have  been  utterly 
polluted  and  adulterated — ^this  it  was  which  Peter  denounced, 
as  a  work 'of  the  spirit  of  Satan,  for  falsehood  is  the  fountain 
.of   all  evil.     Peter  charged  him  with  lying  to  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  with  lying  not  to  men  but  to  God ;  since  he  must 
have  beheld  in  the  apostles  the  organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
speaking  and  acting  in  God's  name— (that  God  who  was  him- 
self present  in  the  assembly  of  believers,  as  a  witness  of  his 

*  This  is  confessedly  no  new  view,  but  one  adopted  by  Heumam^ 
lidhdm,  and  others  before  them. 
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intentions) — and  yet  thought  that  he  could  obtain  credit 
before  God  for  his  good  works.  Peter  uttered  his  solemn 
rebuke  with  a  divine  confidence,  springing  from  a  regard 
to  that  holy  cause  which  was  to  be  preserved  from  all  foreign 
mixtures,  and  from  the  consciousness  of  being  in  an  ofi&oe 
entrusted  to  him  by  God,  and  in  which  he  was  supported  by 
divine  power.  When  we  reflect  what  Peter  was  in  the  eyes  oi 
Ananias,  how  the  superstitious  hypocrite  must  have  been  con- 
founded and  thunderstruck  to  see  his  falsehood  detected,  how 
the  holy  denunciations  of  a  man  speaking  to  his  conscience 
with  such  divine  confidence  must  have  acted  on  his  terrified 
feelings,  we  shall  find  it  not  very  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  - 
words  of  the  apostle  would  produce  so  great  an  effect.  The 
divine  and  the  natural  seem  here  to  have  been  closely 
connected.  What  Paul  so  confidently  asserts  in  his  EpisUas 
to  the  Corinthians,  of  his  ability  of  inflicting  punishment^ 
testifies  of  the  conscious  possession  by  the  apostles  of  such 
divine  power.  And  when  Sapphira,  without  suspecting  what 
Kad  taken  place,  three  hours  after,  entered  the  assenibly, 
Peter  at  first  endeavoured  to  rouse  her  conscience  by  lus 
interrogations:  but  since,  instead  of  being  aroused  to  con- 
sideration and  repentance,  she  was  hardened  in  her  hypocrii^, 
Peter  accused  her  of  having  concerted  with  her  husband, 
to  put,  as  it  were,  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  proof,  whether  he 
might  not  be  deceived  by  their  hypocrisy.  He  then  menaced 
her  with  the  judgment  of  God,  which  had  just  been  inflicted 
on  her  husband.  The  words  of  the  apostle  were  in  this 
instance  aided  by  the  impression  of  her  husband's  fate,  and 
striking  the  conscience  of  the  hypocrite,  produced  the  same 
effect  as  on  her  husband.  So  terrible  was  this  judgment,  in 
order  to  guard  the  first  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  before  the 
admixture  of  that  poison  which  is  always  most  prejudicial  to 
the  operations  of  divine  power  on  mankind  ;  and  to  secure,  a 
reverence  for  the  apostolic  authority,  which  was  so  important 
as  an  external  governing  power  for  the  development  of  the 
primitive  church,  until  it  had  advanced  to  an  independent 
steadfestness  and  matiuity  in  the  faith. 

The  disciples  had  not  yet  attained  a  clear  understanding  of 
that  call,  which  Christ  had  already  given  them  by  so  many 
intimations,  to  form  a  Church  entirely  separated  from  the 
existing  Jewish   economy ;    to  that  economy  they  adhered 
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as  much  as  possible ;  all  the  forms  of  the  national  theocracy 
were  sacred  in  their  esteem,  it  seemed  the  natural  element  of 
their  religious  consciousness,  though  a  higher  principle  of  life 
had  been  imparted,  by  which  that  consciousness  was  to  be 
progressively  inspired  and  transformed.  They  remained  out- 
wardly Jews,  although,  in  proportion  as  their  faith  in  Jesus  as 
the  Redeemer  became  clearer  and  stronger,  they  would 
inwardly  cease  to  be  Jews,  and  all  external  rites  would  assume 
a  different  relation  to  their  internal  Hfe.  It  was  their  belief, 
that  the  existing  religious  forms  would  continue  till  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  when  a  new  and  higher  order  of 
things  would  be  established,  and  this  great  change  they 
expected  would  shortly  take  place.  Hence  the  establishment 
of  a  distinct  mode  of  worship  was  far  from  entering  their 
thoughts.  Although  new  ideas  respecting  the  essence  of  true 
worship  arose  in  their  minds  from  the  light  of  fiaith  in 
the  Redeemer,  they  felt  as  great  an  interest  in  the  Temple 
worship  as  any  devout  Jews.  They  beheved,  however,  that  a 
sifting  would  take  place  among  the  members  of  the  theocracy 
and  that  the  better  part  would,  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  be  incorporated  with  the  Christian 
commimity.  As  the  believers,  in  opposition  to  the  mass  of  the 
Jewish  nation  who  remained  hardened,  in  their  imbehef,  now 
formed  a  community  internally  bound  together  by  the  one 
&ith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
higher  life  received  from  him,  it  was  necessary  that  this 
internal  union  should  assume  a  certain  external  form.  And 
a  model  for  such  a  smaller  community  within  the  great 
national  theocracy  already  existed  among  the  Jews,  along 
with  the  Temple  worship,  namely,  the  Synagogues.  The 
means  of  religious  edification  which  they  supplied,  took 
accoimt  of  the  religious  welfare  of  all,  and  consisted  of 
united  prayers  and  the  addresses  of  individuals  who  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  These  means 
of  edification  closely  corresponded  to  the  nature  of  the  new 
Christian  worship.  This  form  of  social  worship,  as  it  was 
copied  in  all  the  religious  commimities  founded  on  Judaism, 
(such  as  the  Essenes,)  was  also  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  at 
the  first  formation  of  the  Christian  church.  But  it  may  be 
disputed,  whether  the  apostles,  to  whom  Christ  committed 
the  chief  direction  of  afi^drs,  designed  from  the  first  that 
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believers  should  form  a  society  exactly  on  the  model  of 
the  synagogue,  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  plan,  instituteld 
particular  ofi&ces  for  the  government  of  the  church  cor- 
responding to  that  model — or  whether,  without  such  a 
preconceived  plan,  distinct  offices  were  appointed,  as  cir- 
cumstances required,  in  doing  which  they  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  model  of  the  synagogue,  with  which  they  were 
familiar. 

The  advocates  of  the  first  scheme  (particularly  Mosheim) 
proceed  on  the  \mdeniably  correct  assumption,  that  the 
existence  of  certain  presidents  at  the  head  of  the  Christian 
societies,  under  the  name  of  Elders  (TrpccrjSvrcpoi),  must  be  pre- 
supposed, though  their  appointment  is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned, as  appears  from  Acts  xi.  30.  The  question  arises, 
Whether  even  earlier  traces  cannot  be  foimd  of  the  existence 
of  such  Presbyters  ?  The  appointment  of  deacons  is  indeed 
first  mentioned  as  designed  to  meet  a  special  emergency,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  their  office  was  already  in  existence. 
It  may  be  presumed,  that  the  apostles,  in  order  not  to  be 
called  off  from  the  more  weighty  duties  of  their  office, 
appointed  from  the  beginning  such  almoners ;  but  as  these 
officers  hitherto  had  been  chosen  only  from  the  native  Jewish 
Christians  of  Palestine,  the  Christians  of  Jewish  descent,  who 
came  from  other  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  to  whom  ^ 
the  Greek  was  almost  as  much  their  mother  tongue  as  the 
Aramaic, — ^the  Hellenists  as  they  were  termed, — ^believed  that 
they  were  unjustly  treated.  On  their  remonstrance,  deacons 
of  Hellenistic  descent  were  especially  appointed  for  themi, 
as  appears  by  their  Greek  names.  As  the  apostles  declared 
that  they  were  averse  from  being  distracted  in  their  purely 
spiritual  employment  of  prayer  and  preaching  the  word  by 
the  distribution  of  money,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  even 
before  this  time,  they  had  not  engaged  in  such  business,  but 
had  transferred  it  to  other  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
Still  earlier,  in  Acts  v.,  we  find  mention  made  of  persons 
under  the  title  of  vcwrcjoot,  yeavlffKot,  who  considered  such  an 
employment  as  carrying  a  corpse  out  of  the  Christian  assem- 
blies for  burial  as  belonging  to  their  office,  so  that  they  seem 
to  have  been  no  other  than  deacons.  And  as  the  title  of 
yuunger  stands  in  contrast  with  that  of  elders  in  the  church, 
tlie    existence   of    servants  of    the   church   {hoKoyoi),  and 
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of  ruling  elders   (irpeerjSurcpot),   seems    here  to  be  equally 
pointed  out. 

But  though  this  supposition  has  so  much  plausibihty,  yet 
the  evidence  for  it,  on  closer  examination,  appears  by  no 
n^eans  conclusive.  It  is  far  from  clear  that  in  the  last  quoted 
passage  of  the  Acts,  the  narrative  alludes  to  persons  holding 
a  distinct  oflfice  in  the  church;*  it  may  very  naturally  be 
understood  of  the  younger  members  who  were  fitted  for  such 
manual  employment,  without  any  other  eligibility  than  the 
fact  of  their  age  and  bodily  strength.  And,  therefore,  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  a  contrast  is  intended  between  the 
seiTants  and  ruling  Elders  of  the  church,  but  simply  between 
the  younger  and  older  members.  As  to  the  Grecian  names 
of  the  seven  deacons,  it  cannot  be  inferred  with  certainty 
from  this  circumstance  that  they  all  belonged  to  the  Hellenists 
for  it  is  well  knoAvn  that  the  Jews  often  bore  double  names, 
one  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  and  the  other  Hellenistic.  Still  it  is 
possible,  since  the  complaints  of  the  partial  distribution  of 
alms  came  from  the  Hellenistic  part  of  the  church,  that, 
in  order  t.o  infuse  confidence  and  satisfaction,  pure  Hellenists 
were  chosen  on  this  occasion.  But  if  these  deacons  were 
appointed  only  for  the  Hellenists,  it  would  have  been  most 
natural  to.  entrust  their  election  to  the  Hellenistic  part  alone, 
and  not  to  the  whole  church. 

*  Even  after  what  has  been  urged  by  Meyer  and  Olshausen,  in  iheir 
Commentaries  on  the  Acts,  against  this  view,  I  cannot  give  it  up.  In 
accordance  with  the  relation  in  which,  anciently,  and  especially  among 
the  Jews,  the  young  stood  to  their  elders,  it  would  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  young  men  in  an  assembly  would  be  ready  lo  perform 
any  service  which  might  be  required.  I  do  not  see  why  (as  Ol^hausen 
maintains,)  on  that  supposition,  any  other  term  than  yedtrfpoi  should 
have  been  used— for,  if  Luke  had  wished  to  designate  appointed  ser- 
vants of  the  church,  he  would  not  have  used  this  indefinite  appella> 
tion; — nor  can  I  feel  the  force  of  Olshausen's  objection,  that  in  that 
passage  of  the  Acts,  the  article  would  not  have  been  used,  but  the  pro* 
noon  riv€t.  Luke  intended  to  mark,  no  doubt,  a  particular  class 
of  persons,  the  younger  contradistinguished  from  the  elder,  without 
determining  whether  all  or  only  some  lent  their  assistance.  But  01s- 
hausen  is  so  far  right,  that  if  these  are  assumed  to  be  regularly  appointed 
servants  of  the  church,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  the  forerunners  of 
the  deacons  chosen  at  a  later  period,  for  manifestly  these  vc<in€poi  held 
a  fer  lower  place.  I  am  glad  to  find  an  acute  advocate  of  the  view 
I  have,  taken  in  Rothe ;  see  his  work  on  the  Commencement  of  the 
Christian  Church,  p.  162. 
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Hence  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  church  was  at 
first  composed  entirely  of  members  standing  on  an  equality 
with  one  another,  and  that  the  apostles  alone  held  a  higher 
rank,  and  exercised  a  directing  influence  over  the  whole, 
which  arose  fi'om  the  original  position  in  which  Christ  had 
placed  them  in  relation  to  other  believers  ;  so  that  the  whole 
arrangement  and  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  church 
proceeded  from  them,  and  they  were  first  induced  by  par- 
ticular circumstances  to  appoint  other  church  officers,  as  in 
he  instance  of  deacons. 

As  in  the  government  of  the  church  in  general  the  apostles 
at  first  were  the  sole  directors,  all  the  contributions  towards 
the  common  fiind  were  deposited  with  them  (Acts  v.  2),  and 
its  distribution,  according  to  the  wants  of  individuals,  was 
altogether  in  ^eir  hands.  From  Acts  vi.  2,  it  cannot  be 
positively  inferred,  that  the  apostles  had  nc\  hitherto  been 
occupied  with  this  secular  concern.  That  passage  may  be 
understood  to  intimate  that  they  had  hitherto  attended  to 
this  business  without  being  distracted  in  their  calling  as 
preachers  of  the  Word,  as  long  as  the  confidence  universally 
reposed  in  them,  and  the  unity  pervading  the  church,  lightened 
this  labour  ;  but  it  assumed  a  very  different  aspect  when 
a  conflict  of  distinct  interests  arose  between  the  members. 
Meanwhile,  the  number  of  the  believers  increased  so  greatly, 
that  it  is  probable,  had  there  been  no  other  reason,  that  the 
apostles  could  not  manage  the  distribution  alone ;  but  con* 
signed  a  part  of  the  business  sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to 
another,  who  either  offered  themselves  for  the  purpose,  or 
had  shown  themselves  to  be  worthy  of  such  confidence.  StiU 
this  department  of  labour  had  not  yet  received  any  regular 
form. 

But  as  the  visible  church  received  into  its  bosom  various 
elements,  the  opposition  existing  in  these  elements  gradually 
became  apparent,  and  threatened  to  destroy  the  Christian 
imity,  imtil  by  the  might  of  the  Christian  spirit  this  oppo- 
sition could  be  counterbalanced,  and  a  higher  unity  developed. 
The  strongest  opposition  existing  in  the  primitive  church, 
was  that  between  the  Palestinian  or  purely  Jewish,  and  the 
Hellenistic  converts.  And  though  the  power  of  Christian 
love  at  first  so  fused  together  the  dispositions  of  these  two 
parties,  that  the   contrariety  seemed  lost,  yet  the  original 
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difference  soon  made  its  appearance.  It  showed  itself  in  this 
respect,  that  the  Hellenists,  dissatisfied  with  the  mode  of 
distributing  the  alms,  were  mistrustful  of  the  others,  and 
believed  that  they  had  cause  to  complain  that  their  own  poor 
widows  were  not  taken  such  good  care  of  in  the  daily 
distribution,^  as  the  widows  of  the  Palestinian  Jews  ;  whether. 
the  fact  was,  that  the  apostles  had  hitherto  committed  this 
business  to  Palestinian  Jews,  and  these  had  either  justly  or 
unjustly  incurred  the  suspicion  of  partiality,  or  whether  the 
want  of  a  regular  plan  for  this  business  had  occasioned  much 
irregularity  and  neglect  of  individuals,  or  whether  the  com- 
plaint was  grounded  more  in  the  natural  mistrust  of  the 
Hellenists  than  in  a  real  grievance,  must  be  left  undetermined, 
from  the  want  of  more  exact  information.  •  These  complaints, 
however,  induced  the  apostles  to  establish  a  regular  plan  for 
conducting  this  business,  and  since  they  could  not  themselves 
combine  the  strict  oversight  of  individuals,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  each  one's  wants,*  with  a  proper  attention  to  the  principal 
object  of  their  calling,  they  thought  it  best  to  institute  a  par- 
ticular office  for  the  purpose,  the  first  regular  one  for  adminis- 
tering the  concerns  of  the  church.  Accordingly,  they  re- 
quired the  church  to  entrust  this  business  to  persons  who 
enjoyed  the  general  confidence,  and  were  fitted  for  the  office, 
animated  by  Christian  zeal,  and  armed  with  Christian  pru- 
dence.' Seven  such  individuals  were  chosen ;  the  number 
being  accidentally  fixed  upon  as  a  common  one,  or  being 
adapted  to  seven  sections  of  the  church.  Thus  this  office 
originated  in  the  immediate  wants  of  the  primitive  church, 

'  Neither  from  the  expression  ^Loucovia,  vi.  1,  nor  from  the  phr^e 
ZiaKovelv  rparriioASf  can  it  be  inferred  with  certainty  that  the  apostles 
alluded  only  to  the  distribution  of  food  among  the  poor  widows.  We 
may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  this  was  only  one  of  the  Tables  of  the 
senrice  they  performed,  and  that  it  is  mentioned  to  mark  more 
pointedly  the  distinction  between  the  oversight  of  spiritual,  and  that  of 
secular  concerns. 

*  That  they  were  required  to  undertake  the  business  alone,  instead 
of  entrusting  it  to  deputies,  cannot  be  proved  from  the  language  in  the 
Acts. 

*  Acts  vi.  3.  The  word  irKcS/io  (which  is  the  true  reading,  for  ayiov 
and  Kvpiov  appear  to  be  only  glosses)  denotes  that  inspiration  for  the 
cause  of  the  gospel  which  is  requisite  for  every  kind  of  exertion  for  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  co^ia  signifies,  that  quality  which  is  essential  for 
this  o(Bce  in  particular,  and  imports  in  the  New  Testament,  wisdom  or 
prudence    - 

VOL.  I.  D 
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and  its  special  mode  of  operation  was  marked  out  by  the 
peculiar  situation  of  this  first  union  of  believers,  which  was 
in  some  points  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  or 
of  later  churches.  As  it  was  called  for  by  the  pressure  of 
circumstances,  it  certainly  was  not  intended  to  be  perfectly 
correspondent  to  an  office  in  the  Jewish  syoagogue,  aad 
can  by  no  means  be  considered  parallel  to  that  of  a 
common  servant  of  the  synagogue  (Luke  iv.  20),  termed 
jin,  xrtettJ,  nn-i!?  Tv'rp.^  It  was  of  higher  importance,  for 
at  first  it  was  the  only  one  in  the  church  besides  the 
apostolic,  and  required  a  special  capability  in  the  manage- 
ment of  men's  dispositions,  which  might  be  employed  in  ser- 
vices of  a  higher  kind,  and  was  such  as  without  doubt 
belonged  to  the  general  idea  of  tjo^ta.  Neither  was  this 
office  altogether  identical  with  that  which  at  a  later  period 
bore  the  same  name,^  but  was  subordinate  to  the  office  of 
presbyters.  And  yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  deny  that  the 
later  church  office  of  this  name  developed  itself  fi'om  the 
first,  and  might  be  traced  back  to  it'  Although,  as  is  usual 
in  such  affairs,  when  the  ecclesiastical  system  became  more 
complex,  many  changes  took  place  in  the  office  of  deacons ; 
for  example,  the  original  sole  appointment  of  deacons  for  the 
distribution  of  alms,  became  afterwards  subordinate  to  the 
influence  of  the  presbyters,  who  assumed  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  church  affairs,*  land  though  many  other  secular 
employments  were  added  to  the  original  one,  yet  the  funda- 
mental principle  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  office  remained.' 

'  See  Rothe's  admirable  Remarks,  p.  166. 

*  As  Chrjspstom  observes  in  his  fourteenth  Homily  on  the  Acts,  §  3. 

*  As  the  Second  Trullanian  Council,  c.  16,  which  was  occasioned  by 
a  special  object,  that  the  number  of  deacons  for  large  towns  might  not 
be  limited  to  seven, 

*  From  Acts  xi.  30,  nothing  more  is  to  be  inferred,  t^han  that  when 
presbyters  were  appointed  for  the  general  superintendence  of  the  church, 
the  contributions  intended  for  the  church  were  handed  over  to  them,  as 
formerly  to  the  apostles,  when  they  held  the  exclusive  management  of 
afiairs.  It  may  be  fairly  supposed  that  the  presbyters  entrusted  each  of 
the  deacons  with  a  sum  out  of  the  common  fund  for  distribution  in  his 
own  department. 

*  I  find  no  reason  (with  Rotbe,  p.  166)  to  doubt  this ;  for  the  name 
was  well  adapted  to  denote  their  particular  employment,  and  to  di»- 
tinguish  them  from  pertjons  acting  in  a  more  subordinate  capacity,  as 
(nrftpfTaL.  Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this,  that  in  Acts  xxi.  8  they  are 
merely  called  Tfie  Sevens  for  as  the  name  of  deacon  was  then  the  usual 
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In  later  times,  we  still  find  traces  of  the  distribution  of  alms 
being  considered  as  the  pectdiar  employment  of  deacons.' 
Here,  as  in  many  other  instances  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
human  weakness  and  imperfection  subserved  the  divine 
wisdom,  and  promoted  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ; 
for  by  this  appointment  of  deacons  for  the  Hellenistic  part  of 
the  church,  distinguished  men  of  Hellenistic  descent  and 
education  were  brought  into  the  public  service  of  the  church, 
and  the  Hellenists,  by  their  freer  mental  ctdture,  were  in 
many  respects  better  qualified  rightly  to  understaiad  and  to 
publish  the  gospel  as  the  foundation  of  a  method  of  salvation 
independent  of  Judaism,  and  intended  for  all  men  equally 
without  distinction.  The  important  consequences  resulting 
from  this  event  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  history. 

The  institution  of  the  office  of  presbyters  was  similar  in  its 
origin  to  that  of  deacons.  As  the  chiurch  was  continually  in- 
creasing in  size,  the  details  of  its  management  also  miiltiplied ; 
the  guidance  of  all  its  affairs  by  the  apostles  could  no  longer 
be  conveniently  combined  with  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar 
apostolic  functions ;  they  also  wished,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  not  to  govern  alone,  but  preferred  that 
the  body  of  beUevers  should  govern  themselves  under  their 
guidance  ;  thus  they  divided  the  government  of  the  church, 
which  hitherto  they  had  exercised  alone,  with  tried  men,  who 
formed  a  presiding  council  of  elders,  similar  to  that  which 
wafe  known  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  under  the  title  of  w^pi, 
vpetrfivrepoi,'     Possibly,  as  the  formal  appointment  of  deacons 

appellation  of  a  certain  class  of  officers  in  the  church,  Luke  uses  this 
expression  to  distinguish  them  from  others  of  the  same  name,  just  as 
The  Twelve  denoted  the  apostles. 

^  Hence,  at  the  appointment  of  deacons,  it  was  required,  that  they 
should  "  not  be  greedy  of  filthy  lucre,"  1  Tim.  iii.  8.  Origen,  in 
Matt  t.  xvi.  §  22,  ol  BidKovoi  SiotKovvres  rh  ttjs  iKKKritrias  xM/*aTa ;  and 
Cyprian  says  of  the  deacon  Felicissimus,  pecunice  commissoB  siM  frav/- 
dcUar.  Even  in  the  apostolic  age,  the  deacon's  office  appears  to  have 
extended  to  many  other  outward  employments,  and  most  probably  the 
word  iarri\'fi^€is,  *  Helps,'  denotes  the  serviceableness  of  their  office. 
1  Cor.  xii.  28. 

*  Bauer  has  lately  maintained,  that  the  general  government  of  the 
ftffikirs  of  the  church  did  not  enter  originally  and  essentially  into  the 
idea  of  irpc<r/9^€f>o(,  but  that  originally  every  irpetrfiirtpos  presided  over 
ft  small  distinct  Christian  society.  From  this,  one  consequence  would 
ftJ^w  which  Bauer  also  deduces  from  it«  that  not  a  repMican,  but  a 
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arose  from  a  specific  outward  occasion,  a  similar,  though  to 
us  unknown,  event  occasioned  that  of  presbyters.  They  were 
originally  chosen  as  in  the  Synagogue,  not  so  much  for  the 
instruction  and  edification  of  the  church,  as  for  taking  the 
lead  in  its  general  government. 

But  as  to  the  provision  made  in  the  primitive  church  for 
religious  instruction  and  edification,  we  have  no  precise  in- 

monarchical  element  entered  originally  into  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  a  position  from  which  most  important  consequences  would 
follow.  But  against  this  assertion,  we  have  many  things  to  urge. 
Since  the  appointment  of  presbyters  in  the  Christian  church  entirely 
corresponded  with  that  of  presbyters  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  at  least  in 
their  original  constitution,  so  we  may  conclude,  that  if  a  plurality  of 
elders  stood  at  the  head  of  the  synagogue,  the  same  was  the  case  witJi 
the  first  Christian  church.  But  as  the  synagogue  according  to  the  an- 
cient Jewish  constitution,  was  organized  on  the  plan  of  the  great  Sanhe- 
drim at  Jerusalem,  we  might  expect  that  a  whole  college  of  eldera  would 
have  the  direction  of  the  synagogues,  as  such  \  college  of  elders  was . 
really  at  the  head  of  the  Jews  in  a  city.  Luke  vii.  3.  The  passages  in 
which  one  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of  6  hQx^<^^^^y*^os*  Luke  viii 
41,  49 ;  xiii.  14,  may  signify,  that  the  individual  mentioned  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  Jewish  congregation  as  riDssn  x6ih^  and  that  the  form  of 
government  was  rather  monarchical.  But  admitting  this,  still  the  8up> 
position  of  a  college  of  presbyters,  presiding  over  the  synagogue,  would 
not  be  invalidated,  since  we  meet  with  a  plurality  of  dgxi-^^ho^oi  = 
irg€fffivr€goif  Acts  xiii.  16;  xviii.  8 — 18.  Yet  we  must  make  the  limita- 
tion, that  in  smaller  places  an  individual,  as  in  larger  towns  a  plurality, 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  synagogue.  It  is  most  probable,  that  although 
all  presbyters  were  called  dQx^<rvv6,ya>yoiy  yet  one  who  acted  as  president 
was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  hiqx^^f^'^y^os^  as  prirmis  inter  pares. 
In  evidence  of  this,  compare  the  first  passage  quoted  from  Luke  with 
Mark  v.  22.  This  is  important  in  reference  to  the  later  relation  of 
bishops  to  presbyters.  The  analogy  to  the  Jewish  synagogue  allows  us 
to  conclude,  that  at  the  head  of  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem,  a  general 
deliberative  college  was  placed  from  the  beginning;  a  notion  which 
is  favoured  by  a  comparison  with  the  college  of  apostles ;  and  in  the 
Acts,  a  plurality  of  presbyters  always  appears  next  in  rank  to  the  apo- 
stles, as  representatives  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  If  any  one  is  dis- 
posed to  maintain,  that  each  of  these  presbyters  presided  over  a  smaller 
part  of  the  church  at  its  special  meetings,  still  it  must  be  thereby 
established,  that  notwithstanding  these  divided  meetings,  the  church 
formed  a  whole,  over  which  this  deliberative  college  of  presbyters  pre- 
sided, and  therefore,  the  form  of  government  was  still  republican.  But 
if  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  church,  which  could  not  meet  in  one 
place,  divided  itself  into  several  companies,  still  the  assumption,  tha6 
from  the  beginning  the  number  of  presbyters  was  equal  to  the  number 
of  places  of  assembling,  and  to  these  subdivisions  of  the  collective  body 
of  believers,  is  entirely  groundless,  and  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 
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formation.  If  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  mode 
adopted  in  the  assemblies  of  Gentile  Christians — ^which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  enlightened  spirit  and  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity, was  not  confined  to  one  station  of  life,  or  to  one  form 
of  mental  cultivation — was  also  the  original  one,  we  might 
from  that  conclude,  that  from  the  first,  any  one  who  had  the 
ability  and  an  inward  call  to  utter  his  thoughts  on  Christian 
topics  in  a  public  assembly,  was  permitted  to  speak  for  the 
general  improvement  and  edification/  But  the  first  church 
difiered  from  the  churches  subsequently  formed  among  the 
Gentiles  in  one  important  respect,  that  in  the  latter  there 
were  no  teachers  of  that  degree  of  illumination,  and  claiming 
that  respect  to  which  the  apostles  had  a  right,  from  the  posi- 
tion in  which  Christ  himself  had  placed  them.  Meanwhile, 
though  the  apostles  principally  attended  to  the  advancement 
of  Christian  knowledge,  and  as  teachers  possessed  a  prepon- 
derating and  distinguished  influence,  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that  they  monopolized  the  right  of  instructing  the  church-  In 
proportion  as  they  were  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
it  must  have  been  their  aim  to  lead  believers  by  their  teach- 
ing to  that  spiritual  maturity,  which  would  enable  them  to 
contribute  (by  virtue  of  the  divine  life  communicated  to  all 
by  the  Holy  Spirit)  to  their  mutual  awakening,  instruction, 
and  improvement.  Viewing  the  occurrences  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost  as  an  illustration  of  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
in  the  new  dispensation,  we  might  conclude  that,  on  subse- 
quent occasions,  that  spiritual  excitement  which  impelled 
believers  to  testify  of  the  divine  life,  could  not  be  confined  to 
the  apostles.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  individuals  came  for- 
ward, who  had  already  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  and 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  meditation  on 
divine  things ;  and  when,  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  had  become  familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  gospel, 
they  could  with  comparative  ease  develop  and  apply  its  truths 
in  public  addresses.     They  received  the  gift  for  which  there 

*  That  in  the  Jewish  Christian  churches,  public  speaking  in  their  as- 
Bcmblies  was  not  confined  to  certain  authorized  persons,  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  James,  in  addressing  believers  of  that  class  who  were  too 
apt  to  substitute  talking  for  practising,  censured  them,  because  so  many 
without  an  inward  call,  prompted  by  self-conceit,  put  themselves  for- 
ward in  their  assemblies  as  teachers. 
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was  an  adaptation  in  their  minds — ^the  xdpitrna  cida(rKa\lnt, 
and,  in  consequence  of  it,  were  inferior  only  to  the  apostles  in 
aptitude  for  giving  public  instruction.  Besides  that  connected 
intellectual  development  of  truth,  there  were  also  addresses^ 
which  proceeded  not  so  much  from  an  aptness  of  the  under- 
standing improved  by  exercise,  and  acting  with  a  certain  uni- 
formity of  operation,  as  from  an  instantaneous,  immediate, 
inward  awakening  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which 
a  divine  afflatus  was  felt  both  by  the  speaker  and  hearers :  to 
this  class  belonged  the  Trpo^iyrc ia«,  the  yapitriia  TT/oo^i^recuc-  To 
the  prophets  also  were  ascribed  the  exhortations  (TrapaicXyVe^cX 
which  struck  with  the  force  of  instantaneous  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  hearers.*  The  hlaaKoKoi  might  also  possess 
the  gift  of  irpoiftriTEia,  but  not  all  who  uttered  particidar  in- 
stantaneous exhortations  as  prophets  in  the  church,  were 
capable  of  holding  the  office  of  hlaoKuXoi,^  We  have  no  pre- 
cise information  concerning  the  relation  of  the  hilatricaXoi  to 
the  presbyters  in  the  primitive  church,  whether  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  presbyters,  care  was  taken  that  only  those  who 
were  furnished  with  the  gift  of  teaching  should  be  admitted 
into  the  college  of  presbyters.  Yet,  in  all  cases,  the  oversi^t 
of  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith — of  the  adminifitni- 
tion  of  teaching  and  of  devotional  exercises  in  the  social 
meetings  of  believers,  belonged  to  that  general  superintendence 
of  the  church  which  was  entrusted  to  them,  as  in  the  Jewish 
synagogues ;  although  it  was  not  the  special  and  exclusive 
office  of  the  elders  to  give  public  exhortations,  yet  whoever 
might  speak  in  their  assemblies,  they  exercised  an  inspection 
over  them.  Acts  xiii.  15.  In  an  epistle  written  towards  tha 
end  of  the  apostohc  era  to  an  early  chiu*ch  composed  of  Chris- 
tians of  Jewish  descent  in  Palestine  (the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews), 
it  is  presupposed  that  the  rulers  of  the  chiurch  had  from  the 
first  provided  for  the  deUvery  of  divine  truth,  and  watched 
over  the  spiritual  welfijre  of  the  church,  and  therefore  had  the 
care  of  souls. 

*  The  Levite  Joses,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  powerful  ad- 
dresses in  the  church,  was  reckoned  among  the  prophets,  and  hence  was 
called  by  the  apostles  rmi;  ns^  Ba^v(ii3as,  and  this  is  translated  in  the 
Acts  (iv.  36)  vVbs  vageucKfiffeots  =  uihs  irgo<l)7iT€ia5.  I 

^  In  Acts  xix.  6,  as  a  manifestation  of  the  spiritual  gifts  that  followed     , 
conversion,  irQo<fyrp-fV€iv  is  put  next  to  yXdifftrcus  Xa\ci». 
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Relative  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  the 
most  remarkable  feature  is  the  gradual  transition  from  Judaism 
to  Christianity  as  a  new  independent  creation,  Christianity 
presenting  itself  as  the  crowning-point  of  Judaism  in  its  con- 
summation accomplished  by  the  Messiah ;  the  transfiguration 
and  spiritualization  of  Judaism,  the  new,  perfect  law  given  by 
the  Messiah  as  the  fulfilling  of  the  old ;  tibe  new  spirit  of  the 
higher  life  communicated  by  the  Messiah,  gradually  developing 
itself  in  the  old  religious  forms,  to  which  it  gave  a  real  vitality. 
Such  is  that  representation  of  Christianity  which  is  given  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  First  of  all,  Peter  appears  before  us, 
and  then  after  he  had  passed  over  the  limits  of  the  old  national 
theocracy  to  publish  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  James 
presents  himself  as  the  representative  of  this  first  step  in  the 
development  of  Christianity  in  it^  most  perfect  form. 

The  transition  from  Judaism  to  Christianity  in  general 
gradually  developed  itself,  beginning  with  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  promised  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  hence  many  erroneous  mixtures  of  the  religious  spirit 
prevalent  among  the  Jews  were  formed  with  Christianity,  in 
which  the  Jewish  element  predominated,  and  the  Christian 
principle  was  depressed  and  hindered  from  distinctly  imfolding 
itself.  There  were  many  to  whom  faith  in  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus  was  added  to  their  former  rehgious  views,  only  as  an 
insulated  outward  fact,  without  developing  a  new  principle  in 
their  inward  life  and  disposition — ^baptized  Jews  who  acknow- 
ledged Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  expected  his  speedy  return 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  in  a  temporal 
form,  as  they  were  wont  to  represent  it  to  themselves  from 
their  carnal  Jewish  standing-point ;  they  received  some  new ' 
precepts  from  Him  as  so  many  positive  commands,  without 
rightly  imderstanding  their  sense  and  spirit,  and  were  little 
distinguished  in  their  lives  from  the  common  Jews.  That 
Jesus  fedthfully  observed  the  form  of  the  Jewish  law,  was 
assumed  by  them  as  a  proof  that  that  form  would  always 
retain  its  value.  They  clung  to  the  letter,  the  spirit  was  always 
u  mystery:  they  could  not  understand  in  what  sense  he  declared 
that  he  came  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it.  They 
adhered  to  not  destroying  it  according  to  the  letter,  without 
understanding  what  this  meant  according  to  the  spirit,  since 
what  was  meant  hj  fulfilling  it  was  equally  unknown  to  them. 
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Such  persons  would  easily  fall  away  from  the  faith  which  had 
never  been  in  them  a  truly  living  one,  when  they  found 
that  their  carnal  expectations  were  not  fulfilled,  as  is  implied 
in  the  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  As  the  com- 
mon Jewish  spirit  manifested  itself  to  be  a  one-sided  attach- 
ment to  externals  in  rehgion,  a  cleaving  to  the  letter  and 
outward  forms,  without  any  development  and  appropriation 
of  the  spirit,  a  preference  for  the  shell  without  the  kernel ;  so 
it  appeared  in  the  Jews  as  an  opponent  to  the  reception  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  the  renovation  of  the  heart  by  it,  as  an  over- 
valuation of  the  outward  observance  of  the  law,  whether  in 
ceremonies  or  in  a  certain  outward  propriety,  and  an  undue 
estimation  of  a  merely  historical  faith,  something  external  to 
the  soul,  consisting  only  in  outward  profession,  either  of  faith 
in  one  God  as  creator  and  governor,  or  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
as  if  the  essence  of  religion  were  placed  in  either  one  or  the 
other,  or  as  if  a  righteousness  before  God  could  be  thereby 
obtained.  The  genius  of  the  gospel  presented  itself  in  oppo- 
sition to  both  kinds  of  opus  operatum  and  dependence  on 
works,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.  At  first  it  was  the  ele- 
ment of  Pharisaic  Judaism,  which  mingled  itself  with,  and 
disturbed  the  pure  Christian  truth  ;  at  a  later  period  Chris- 
tianity aroused  the  attention  of  those  mystical  or  theosophio 
tendencies  which  had  developed  themselves  in  opposition  to 
the  Pharisaism  cleaving  rigidly  to  the  letter,  and  a  carnal 
Judaism,  partly  and  more  immediately  as  a  reaction  from  the 
.inward  religious  element  and  spirit  of  Judaism,  partly  under 
the  influence  of  Oriental  and  Grecian  mental  tendencies;,  by 
w^hich  the  unbending  and  rugged  Judaism  was  weakened  and 
modified ;  and  from  this  quarter  other  erroneous  mixtureB 
with  Christianity  proceeded,  which  cramped  and  depressed 
the  pure  development  of  the  Word  and  Spirit. 

We  shall  now  pass  on  from  the  first  internal  development 
of  the  Christian  Church  among  the  Jews  to  its  outward  con- 
dition. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  OUTWABD  CONDITION  07  THB    PBIMITiyB  CHUBOH :     ITS   PERSECUTIONS 
AND  THEIR  OONSEQUENOES. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Pharisees,  though  they  had  taken 
the  lead  in  the  condemnation  of  Christ,  were  eager,  after  that 
event,  to  persecute  his  followers.  They  looked  on  the  illite- 
rate Galileans  as  worthy  of  no  further  attention,  especially 
since  they  strictly  observed  the  ceremonial  law,  and  at  first 
abstained  from  controverting  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their 
party ;  they  allowed  them  to  remain  undisturbed,  like  some 
other  sects  by  whom  their  own  interests  were  not  affected. 
Meanwhile,  the  church  was  enabled  continually  to  enlarge 
itself.  An  increasing  number  were  attracted  and  won  by  the 
overpowering  energy  of  spiritual  influence  which  was  mani- 
fested in  the  primitive  church ;  the  apostles  also,  by  th.e 
miracles  they  wrought  in  the  confidence  and  power  of  faith, 
first  aroused  the  attention  of  carnal  men,  and  then  made  use  df 
this  impression  to  bring  them  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
divine  power  of  Him  in  whose  name  such  wonders  were  per- 
formed, and  to  hold  him  forth  to  them  as  the  deliverer  from 
eviL  Peter,  especially,  possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
that  gift  of  faith  which  enabled  him  to  perform  cures,  of  which 
a  remarkable  example  is  recorded  in  the  third  chapter  of 
the  Acts. 

When  Peter  and  John,  at  one  of  the  usual  hours  of  prayer, 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  were  going  into  the  temple,  they 
found  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  temple  (whose  precincts,  as 
afterwards  those  of  Christian  churches,  were  a  common  resort 
of  beggars)  a  man  who  had  been  lame  from  his  birth.  While 
he  was  looking  for  alms  from  them,  Peter  uttered  the  memor- 
aoie  words,  which  plainly  testified  the  conscious  possession  of 
a  divine  power  that  could  go  far  beyond  the  common  powers 
of  man  and  of  nature ;  and  which,  pronounced  with  such  con- 
fidence, carried  the  pledge  of  their  fulfilment:  "Silver  and 
gold  have  I  none ;  but  such  as  I  have,  give  I  thee ;  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and  walk."  When  the 
man,  who  had  been  universally  known  as  a  lame  beggar,  was 
seen  standing  with  joy  by  the  side  of  his  two  benefactoi-s,  to 
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whom  he  clung  with  overflowing  gratitude,  a  crowd  full  of 
curiosity  and  astonishment  collected  around  the  apostles  as 
they  were  leaving  the  temple,  and  were  ready  to  pay  them 
homage  as  persons  of  peculiar  sanctity.  But  Peter  said  to 
them,  "  Why  do  you  look  fiill  of  wonder  on  us,  as  if  we  had 
done  this  by  our  own  power  and  holiness  1  It  is  not  our 
work,  but  the  work  of  the  Holy  One  whom  ye  rejected  and 
deUvered  up  to  the  Gentiles,  whose  death  ye  demanded,  though 
a  heathen  judge  wished  to  let  him  go,  and  felt  compelled  to 
acknowledge  his  innocence."  We  here  meet  with  the  charge 
which  ever  since  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Peter  had  been  used  to 
bring  forward,  in  order  to  lead  the  Jews  to  a  consciousness  of 
their  guilt,  to  repentance,  and  to  fe,ith.  "  God  himself  has  by 
subsequent  events  justified  Him  whom  ye  condemned,  and 
proved  your  guilt.  That  Grod  who  was  with  our  fathers,  and 
revealed  his  presence  by  miraculous  events,  has  now  revealed 
himself  by  the  glorification  of  Him  whom  ye  condemned.  Ye 
have  put  him  to  death,  whom  God  destined  thereto,  to  bestow 
on  us  a  divine  life  of  everlasting  blessedness ;  but  Grod  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  and  we  are  the  eye-witnesses  of  his  resur- 
rection. The  believing  confidence  implanted  in  our  hearts 
by  him,  has  effected  this  miracle  before  your  eyes."  Peter 
would  have  spoken  in  a  different  strain  to  obstinate  unbe- 
lievers. But  here  he  hoped  to  meet  with  minds  open  to 
conviction.  He  therefore  avoided  saying  what  would  only 
exasperate  and  repel  their  feelings.  After  he  had  said  what 
tended  to  convince  them  of  their  guilt,  he  adopted  a  milder 
tone,  to  infuse  confidence  and  to  revive  the  contrite.  He 
brought  forward  what  might  be  said  in  extenuation  of  those 
who  had  united  in  the  condemnation  of  Christ,  "that  in 
ignorance  they  had  denied  the  Messiah,"'  and  that  as  far  as 
they  and  their  rulers  had  acted  in  ignorance,  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  a  higher  necessity.  It  was  the  eternal  counsel  of 
God,  that  the  Messiah  should  suffer  for  the  salvation  of  men,  as 
had  been  predicted  by  the  prophets.  But  now  is  the  time  for 
you  to  prove,  that  you  have  erred  only  through  ignorance,  if 

*  Peter  by  no  means  acqjaits  them  of  all  criminality,  as  the  oon- 
nexion  of  his  words  with  what  he  had  before  said  plainly  shows ;  for 
he  had  brought  forward  the  example  of  Pilate  to  point  out  how  great 
was  the  criminality  of  those  who,  even  in  their  blindness,  condemned 
Jesus ;  but  ignorance  may  be  more  or  less  culpable,  according  to  the 
difference  of  the  persons. 
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you  now  allow  yourselves  to  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  your 
unrighteousness  by  the  feict  of  which  you  are  witnesses ;  if 
you  now  repent  and  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  seek 
through  him  that  forgiveness  of  your  sins  which  he  is  ready 
to  bestow.  Thus  only  you  can  expect  deliverance  from  all 
evil,  and  full  salvation;  for  he  is  now  hidden  from  your  bodily 
eyes,  and,  exalted  to  heaven,  reveals  himself  as  invisibly  effi- 
cient by  miracles,  such  as  those  you  have  witnessed;  but 
when  the  time  arrives  for  the  completion  of  all  things,  that 
great  period  to  which  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
point  from  the  beginning,  then  wiU  he  appear  again  on  earth 
to  effect  that  completion ;  for  Moses'  and  the  prophets  have 
spoken  beforehand  of  what  is  to  be  performed  by  the  Messiah, 
as  the  consummation  of  all  things.  And  you  are  the  persons 
to  whom  these  promises  of  the  prophets  will  be  fulfilled ;  to 
you  belong  the  promises  which  God  gave  to  your  fathers,  the 
promise  given  to  Abraham,  that  through  his  posterity  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  ^  As  on4  day  a  blessing 
from  this  promised  seed  of  Abraham  shall  extend  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,*  so  shall  it  first  be  fulfilled  to  you,  if  you 
turn  from  your  sins  to  him. 

The  commotion  produced  among  the  people  who  gathered 
round  the  apostles  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  at  last 
aroused  the  attention  and  suspicion  of  the  priests,  whose 
office  it  was  to  perform  the  service  in  the  temple,  and  to 
preserve  order  there.  The  two  apostles,  with  the  cured 
cripple  who  kept  close  to  them,  were  apprehended,  and  as  it 

'  Peter  here  appeals  to  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  xviii.  16,  18, 
where  certainly,  according  to  the  connexion,  only  the  prophets  in 
general,  by  whom  God  continually  enlightened  and  guided  his  people, 
are  contrasted  with  the  false  soothsayers  and  magicians  of  idolatrous 
nations.  But  yet,  as  the  Messiah  was  the  last  of  these  promised 
prophets,  to  be  followed  by  no  other,  in  whom  the  whole  prophetic 
eystem  found  its  centre  and  consummation,  so  far  this  passage  in  its 
spirit  may  justly  be  applied  to  the  Messiah  ;  thoQgh  we  cannot  affirm 
that  Peter  himself  was  distinctly  aware  of  the  difference  between  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  letter,  according  to  grammatical  and  logical 
rules,  and  its  application  in  spirit,  not  arbitrary  indeed,  but  grounded 
on  an  historical  necessity. 

.  *  This  promise,  Gen.  xii.  3 ;  xviii.  18 ;  xxii.  18,  according  to  its  highest 
relation,  which  must  be  found  in  the  organic  development  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  is  fulfilled  by  the  Messiah. 

'  On  the  sense  in  which,  at  that  time,  Peter  understood  this,  see 
ftbove. 
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was  now  evening,  too  late  for  any  judicial  proceedings  were 
put  in  confinement  till  the  next  day. '  When  brought  before 
the  Sanhedrim,  Peter,  full  of  holy  inspiration,  and  raised  by 
it  above  the  fear  of  man,  testified  to  the  rulers  of  the  Jewish 
nation  that  only  by  the  might  of  Him  whom  they  had  cruci- 
fied, but  whom  God  had  raised  £rom  the  dead,  it  had  come  to 
pass,  that  they  beheld  this  man  standing  in  perfect  soundness 
before  them.     He  was  the  stone  despised  by  the  builders, 

^  GfrSrer  imagines  that  be  can  show  that  this  narrative  was  only  a 
legendary  echo  of  the  accounts  in  the  Gospels,  a  transference  of  the 
miracles  of  Christ  to  the  apostles,  and  often  applies  this  mode  of  inter* 
pretation  to  the  first  part  of  the  Acts.  Thus  he  maintains,  that  the 
words  in  Acts  iv.  7,  "^By  what  power  and  by  what  name  have  ye  done 
this  V*  are  copied  from  the  question  addressed  to  Christ,  Luke  xx.  2 : 
"  Tell  us  by  what  authority  thou  doest  these  things  T  and  that  this  is 
proved  to  be  a  &lse  transference,  because  the  question  stands  in  its 
right  place  in  the  Gospel  history,  but  not  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts ; 
"for,  according  to  the  Jewish  notions,  every  one  might  cure  diseases.'' 
But  though  the  cure  of  a  disease  need  not  occasion  &ny  further  in- 
quiries, yet  a  cure,  which  appeared  to  be  accomplished  by  supernatural 
power,  might  properly  call  forth  the  inquiry.  Whence  did  he  who  per- 
formed it  profess  to  receive  the  power  1  As  it  was  understood  by  Peter, 
the  question  involved  an  accusation  that  he  professed  to  have  received 
power  for  performing  such  things,  through  his  connexion  with  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  been  condemned  by  the  Sanhedrim.  This  question  was 
intended  to  call  forth  a  confession  of  guilt.  Equally  groundless  is 
Gfrorer's  supposition,  that  the  quot-ation  in  Acts  iv.  11,  "  This  is  the 
stone  which  was  set  at  nought  of  you  builders,"  refers  to  Matt.  xxi.  42, 
and  can  only  be  understood  by  such  a  reference.  The  connexion  of  the 
passage  is  sufficiently  explicit,  and  is  as  follows :  **  If  ye  call  us  to 
account  for  the  testimony  we  bear  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  ye  will 
verify  what  was  predicted  in  that  passage  of  the  Psalms.  The  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  condemned  by  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  polity,  is  honoured  by 
God  to  be  made  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  kingdom  of  God 
rests.  He  has  received  from  God  the  power  by  which  we  effect  such 
miracles." 

Gfr5rer  further  remarks,  that  the  plainest  proof  that  this  narrative  is 
defective  in  historical  truth  lies  in  verse  16,  "  What  shall  we  do  to  the.je 
men  ?  for  that  indeed  a  notable  miracle  hath  been  done  by  them  is 
manifest  to  all  them  that  dwell  in  Jerusalem,  and  we  cannot  deny  it  ;*' 
he  asserts  that  these  persons  could  not  have  so  expressed  themselves. 
But  if  the  author  of  this  account  has  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim what  he  believed  might  be  presumed  to  be  the  thoughts  that 
influenced  their  conduct,  can  it  on  that  account  be  reasonably  inferred, 
that  the  narrative  is  in  the  main  unhistorical  1  On  the  same  plan  by 
which  Gfrorer  thinks  be  can  show  that  sueh  narratives  in  the  Acts  are 
only  imitations  of  those  in  the  Gospels,  we  might  easily  nullify  much 
in  later  histoiy,  as  merely  legendary  copies  of  earlier  history. 
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those  who  wished  to  be  the  leaders  of  God's  people,  who 
would  become  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  building  of 
God's  kingdom  would  rest.  Psalm  cxviii.  22.  There  was  no 
other  means  of  obtaining  salvation,  but  faith  in  him  alone. 
The  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  astonished  to  hear  men, 
who  had  not  been  educated  in  the  Jewish  schools,  and  whom 
they  despised  as  illiterate,  speak  with  such  confidence  and 
power,  and  they  knew  not  what  to  make  of  the  undeniable 
fiict,  the  cure  of  the  lame  man ;  but  their  prejudices  and 
spiritual  pride  would  not  allow  them  to  investigate  more 
closely  the  cause  of  the  fact  which  had  taken  plsice  before 
their  eyes.  They  only  wished  to  suppress  the  excitement 
which  the  event  had  occasioned,  for  they  could  not  charge  any 
false  doctrine  on  the  apostles,  who  taught  a  strict  observance 
of  the  law.  Perhaps  also  the  secret  though  not  altogether 
decided  fiiends,  whom  the  cause  of  Christ  had  from  the  first 
among  tlie  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  exerted  an  influence 
in  favour  of  the  accused.  The  schism  likewise  between  the 
Pharisaic  and  the  Sadducean  parties  in  the  Sanhedrim,  might 
have  a  favourable  influence  on  the  conduct  of  that  assembly 
towards  the  Christians.  The  Sadducees,  who  were  exasperated 
with  the  apostles  for  so  zealously  advocating  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection,  and  who  were  the  chief  authors  of  the  machi- 
nations against  them  at  this  time,  were  yet  so  far  obliged  to 
yield  to.  fiie  prevalent  popular  belief,  as  not  to  ventmre  to 
allege  that  against  the  disciples  which  most  excited  their 
enmity.  Hence,  without  making  any  specific  charge  against 
the  apostles,  they  satisfied  themselves  with  imposing  silence 
upon  them  by  a  peremptory  mandate ;  which,  according  to 
the  existing  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  Jews,  the  Sanhe- 
drim was  competent  to  issue,  being  the  highest  tribunal  in 
matters  of  faith,  without  whose  sanction  no  one  could  be 
acknowledged  as  having  a  divine  commission.  The  apostles 
protested  that  they  could  not  comply  with  a  human  injunc- 
tion, if  it  was  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  God,  and  that 
tiiey  could  not  be  silent  respecting  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard;  the  Sanhedrim,  however,  repeated  the  prohibition, 
and  added  threats  of  punishment  in  case  of  disobedience. 

Meanwhile  this  miracle,  so  publicly  wrought — the  force  of 
Peter's  address — ^and  the  vain  attempt  to  silence  him  by 
threats,  had  the  efiect  of  increasing  the  number  of  Christian 
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professors  to  about  two  thousaDcL  As  the  apostles,  without 
giving  themselves  any  concern  about  the  inj  miction  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  laboured  according  to  the  intention  they  had 
pubhcly  avowed,  both  by  word  and  deed,  for  the  spread  of  the 
gospel,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  were  soon  brought  again 
before  the  Sanhedrim  as  contumacious.  When  the  president 
reproached  them  for  their  disobedience,  Peter  renewed  his 
former  protestation.  "  We  must  obey  God  rather  than  man. 
And  the  God  of  our  fathers,"  he  proceeded  to  say,  "  is  he  who 
has  called  us  to  testify  of  what  ye  have  forbidden  us  to  speak. 
By  his  omnipotence,  he  has  raised  that  Jesus  whom  ye  cruci- 
fied, and  has  exalted  him  to  be  the  leader  and  redeemer  of  his 
people,  and  through  him  all  may  be  called  to  repentance,  and 
receive  from  him  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  This  we  testify, 
and  this  the  Holy  Spirit  testifies  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
believe  on  him."  ^  These  words  of  Peter  at  once  aroused  the 
wrath  of  the  Sudducees  and  Fanatics,  and  many  of  them  were 
clamorous  for  putting  the  apostles  to  death  ;  but  amidst  the 
throng  of  infuriated  zealots,  one  voice  of  temperate  wisdom 
might  be  heard.  Gamaliel,  one  of  the  seven  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  the  Law  (the  Rabbanim),  thus  addressed  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim :  "  Consider  well  what  ye  do  to 
these  men.  Many  founders  of  sects  and  party-leaders  have 
appeared  in  our  day  ;  they  have  at  first  acquired  great  noto- 
riety, but  in  a  short  time  they  and  their  cause  have  come  to 
nothing."     He  proved  his  assertion  by  several  examples  of 

*  These  words  (Acts  v.  32)  are  by  many  understood,  as  if  by  the  term 
xetSagX^^^^s  ^^^  apostles  were  intended,  and  as  if  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage were  this :  We  testify  of  these  things,  as  the  eye-witnesses  chosen  by 
Him  ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  whose  power  we  have  performed  this  cure, 
testifies  by  the  works  which  we  accomplish  in  his  name.  Such  an  inter- 
pretation is  certainly  possible.  But  it  is  more  natural,  as  we  apply  the 
first  clause  to  the  apostles,  to  apply  the  second  to  those  who  received 
their  message  in  faith,  and  to  whom  the  truth  of  this  message  was  veri- 
fied, independently  of  their  human  testimony,  by  the  divine  witness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts  ;  to  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  himself  gave 
a  pledge,  that,  by  faith  in  Jesus,  they  had  received  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  a  divine  life.  This  interpretation  is  also  to  be  preferred,  because 
Peter,  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  always  wont  to  appeal  to  that  ob- 
jective testimony  which  the  Holy  Spirit  produced  in  all  believers.  If 
the  first  interpretation  were  correct,  the  emphasis  would  lie  on  iifieis — 
toe,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  by  us ;  indeed,  the  last  clause  should  have  been 
^fuv  Tois  v€t6agxov<Tiy, 
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commotioiLs  and  insurrections  which  happened  about  that 
period  among  the  Jews.*  They  might  safely  leave  this  afiair 
also  to  itself.  If  of  human  origin,  it  would  speedily  come  to 
an  end ;  but  if  it  should  be  something  divine,  vain  would  be 
the  attempt  to  put  it  down  by  human  power,  and  let  them 
Bee  to  it,  that  they  were  not  guilty  of  rebelhon  against  God. 

Too  much  has  been  attributed  to  these  words  of  Gramaliel, 
when  it  has  been  inferred  from  them,  that  he  was  a  secret 
adherent  of  the  gospel;^  the  connexion  he  kept  up  with  the 
Jewish  schools  of  theology  precludes  such  a  supposition.  By 
the  traditions  of  the  Gemara  we  are  justified  in  considering 
him  as  one  of  the  freethinking  Jewish  theologians,  which  we 
also  learn  from  his  being  in  favour  of  the  cultivation  of 
Grecian  literature ;'  and  from  his  peculiar  mental  constitution 
we  might  likewise  infer,  that  he  cotdd  be  more  easily  moved 
by  an  impression  of  the  divine,  even  in  appearances  which  did 
not  bear  the  stamp  of  his  party.  But  many  of  his  expressions 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Mishna,  mark  him  plainly  enough 
to  have  been  a  strict  Pharisee,  such  as  he  is  described  by  his 
pupil  Paul ;  the  great  respect,  too,  in  which  he  has  ever  been 
held  by  the  Jews  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  never  doubted 
the  soundness  of  his  creed,  that  he  could  not  be  accused  of  any 
suspicious  connexion  with  the  heretical  sect.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  had  a  clear  perception  of  the  fact,  that  all  fanatical 
movements  are  generally  rendered  more  violent  by  opposition, 

*  The  mention  of  Theudas  in  Gamaliers  speech,  occasions,  as  is  well 
known,  a  great  difficulty,  since  his  insurrection  seems  aa  if  it  could  be 
no  other  than  that  mentioned  by  Josephus,  Antiq.  xx.  5, 1 ;  but  to  admit 
this  would  involve  an  anachronism.  It  is  very  possible  that,  at  different 
times,  two  persons  named  Theudas  raised  a  sedition  among  the  Jews,  as 
the  name  was  by  no  mean^  uncommon.  Origen  (against  Celsus,  i.  57) 
mentions  a  Theudas  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  his  testimony  is  not 
of  great  weight,  for  perhaps  he  fixed  the  time  by  the  account  in  the  Acts. 
It  is  also  possible  that  Luke,  in  the  relation  of  the  event  which  he  had 
before  him,  found  the  example  of  Theudas  adduced  as  something  analo- 
gous, or  that  one  name  has  happened  to  be  substituted  for  another.  In 
either  case  it  is  of  little  importance. 

'  In  the  Clementines,  i.  65.  on  the  principle  of  fraus  pia,  it  is  sup- 
posed that,  by  the  advice  of  the  apostles,  he  remained  a  member  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  concealed  his  real  faith  in  order  to  act  for  the  advantage 
of  the  Christians,  and  to  give  them  secret  informations  of  all  the  designs 
formed  against  them. 

•  See  Jost's  History  of  the  Israelites,  vol.  iii.  p.  170. 
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and  that  what  in  itself  is  insignificant,  is  often  raised  into  im- 
portance by  forcible  attempts  to  suppress  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  manner  in  which  the  apostles  spoke  and  acted  made 
some  impression  on  a  man  not  wholly  prejudiced  ;  while  their 
exact  observance  of  the  law,  and  hostile  attitude  towards 
Sadduceeism,  must  have  disposed  him  more  strongly  in  their 
fiivour,  and  hence  the  thought  might  arise  in  his  mind,  that 
after  all  there  was  something  divine  in  the  cause  they 
advocated.  His  coimsel  prevailed ;  no  heavier  punishment 
than  scourging  was  inflicted  on  the  apostles  for  their  dis- 
obedience, and  they  were  dismissed  after  the  former  prohibi- 
tion had  been  repeated. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  members  of  the  new  sect,  being  strict 
observers  of  the  law,  and  agreeing  with  the  Pharisees  in  their 
opposition  to  the  Sadducees,  appeared  in  a  favourable  light 
to  at  least  the  moderate  of  the  former.  *  But  this  amicable 
relation  was  at  an  end  as  soon  as  they  came,  or  threatened  to 
come,  into' open  conflict  with  the  principles  of  Pharisaism 
itself;  when  the  spirit  of  the  new  doctrine  was  more  distinctly 
felt  in  that  quarter,  an  efiect  produced  by  an  individual 
memorable  on  this  account  in  the  early  annals  of  Christianity, 
the  proto -martyr  Stephen. 

The  deacons,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  were  primarily 
appointed  for  a  secular  object,  but  in  the  discharge  of  their 
special  duty  frequently  came  in  contact  with  home  and  foreign 
Jews;  and  since  men  had  been  chosen  for  this  office  who 
were  full  of  Christian  zeal,  fidl  of  Christian  faith,  and  full  of 
Christian  wisdom  and  prudence,  they  possessed  both  the 
inward  call,  and  the  ability  to  make  use  of  these  numerous 
opportunities  for  fhe  spread  of  the  gospel  among  the  Jews. 
In  these  attempts,  Stephen  particularly  distinguished  himself 
As  a  man  of  Hellenistic  descent  and  education,  he  was  better 
fitted  than  a  native  of  Palestine  for  entering  into  the  views  of 
those  foreign  Jews  who  had  synagogues  for  their  exclusive  use 
at  Jerusalem,  and  thus  leading  them  to  receive  the  gospeL 
The  Holy  Spirit,  who  hitherto  had  employed  as  instruments 
for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  only  Palestinian  Jews,  now  fitted 
for  his  service  an  individual  of  very  different  mental  training, 

*  See  Schneckenburger'B  Essay  in  his  Beitragerk  zur  Einleitung  in's 
yeue  Testament,  p.  87. 
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the  Hellenistic  Stephen ;  and  the  result  of  this  choice  was 
very  important.  Although  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  according 
to  the  Saviour's  promise,  could  lead  the  apostles  to  a  clear 
perception  of  the  contents  of  the  whole  truth  *  announced  by 
himself;  yet  the  quicker  or  slower  development  of  this  percep- 
tion was  in  many  respects  dependent  on  the  mental  pecidiarity, 
and  the  special  standing-point  of  general  and  rehgious  culture, 
of  the  individuals  who  were  thus  to  be  enlightened  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  one  individual,  the  development  of  Christian 
knowledge  was  prepared  for  by  his  previous  standing-point ; 
and  hence,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  knowledge 
(yvwo-ic)  of  Christian  truth  rapidly  developed  itself  from 
feith  {viemg) ;  whereas,  for  another  to  attain  the  same  insight, 
the  botmds  which  confined  his  previous  standing-point  must 
be  first  broken  down  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  operating 
in  a  more  immediate  manner,  by  a  new  additional  revelation 
(a7rojcaXi/v//tc-)  When  Christ  spoke  to  his  apostles  of  certain 
things  which  they  could  not  yet  comprehend,  but  which  must 
be  first  revealed  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he,  no  doubt, 
referred  to  the  essence  of  religion,  to  that  worshipping  of  God 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  which  is  not  necessarily  confined  to 
place  or  time,  or  to  any  kind  whatever  of  outward  obser- 
vances ;  and  with  which  the  aboHtion  of  the  Mosaic  cere- 
monial law  (that  wall  of  separation  between  the  chosen  people 
of  Grod  and  other  nations,  Eph.  ii.  14),  and  the  union  of 
all  nations  in  one  spiritual  worship  and  one  faith — were  closely 
connected.  The  apostles  had  by  this  time  imderstood,  through 
the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  nature  of  the  spiritual 
worship  founded  on  faith,  but  the  consequences  flowing  from 
it  in  relation  to  outward  Judaism  they  had  not  yet  clearly 
apprehended.  In  this  respect,  their  standing-point  resembled 
Luther  s — ^affcer  he  had  attained  a  living  faith  in  justification, 
in  reference  to  outward  Catholicism,  ere  he  had,  by  the  further 
maturing  of  his  Christian  knowledge,  abjured  that  also — and 
that  of  many  who  before  and  since  the  Reformation  have 
attained  to  vital  Christianity,  though  still  to  a  degree  en- 
thralled in  the  fetters  of  Cathohcism.     Thus  the  apostles  first 

^  Christ  did  not  promise  the  apostles  indefinitely  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  guide  them  into  all  things,  but  into  the  whole  of  the 
truth,  which  he  came  to  announce  for  the  salvation  of  mankind; 
John  xvi.  13. 

VOL.  L  B 
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attained  to  a  full  development  of  their  Christian  knowledge, 
to  a  clear  perception  of  the  truth  on  this  side,  when  by  tiie 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  were  freed  from  the  fetters  of 
their  strictly  Jewish  training,  which  obscured  this  perception. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Hellenistic  Stephen  needed  not  to 
attain  this  mental  freedom  by  a  new  immediate  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  for  he  was  already,  by  his  early  development 
in  Hellenistic  culture,  more  free  from  these  fetters,  he  was  not 
so  much  entangled  in  Jewish  nationality,  and  hence  his  Chris- 
tian knowledge  could  on  this  side  more  easily  and  quickly 
attain  to  clearness  of  perception.  In  short,  Stephen  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  gi*eat  Paul,  in  his  perception  of  Christian 
truth  and  the  testimony  he  bore  to  it,  as  well  as  in  his  conflict 
for  it  with  the  carnal  Jews,  who  obstinately  adhered  to  their 
ancient  standing-point.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  he  was 
firat  induced  by  his  disputations  with  the  Hellenists,  to 
present  the  gospel  on  the  side  of  its  opposition  to  the  Mosaic 
law  ;  to  combat  the  belief  in  the  necessity  of  that  law  for  the 
jiLstification  and  sanctification  of  men,  and,  what  was  con- 
nected therewith,  its  perpetual  obligation,  and  then  to  show 
that  the  new  spirit  of  the  gospel  freed  it  altogether  from  the 
outward  forms  of  Judaism  ;  that  the  new  spirit  of  religion 
required  an  entirely  new  form.  As,  agreeably  to  the  prophecy 
of  Christ,  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  with 
which  the  Jews  had  hitherto  considered  the  worship  of  Qod  as 
necessarily  and  essentially  connected,  was  now  about  to  take 
place  by  means  of  the  divine  judgments  on  the  degenerate 
earthly  kingdom  of  God,  through  the  victorious  divine  power 
of  the  Messiah,  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  his  heavenly 
Father — so  would  the  whole  outward  system  of  Judaism  fefl 
with  this  its  only  earthly  sanctuary,  and  the  theocracy  arise 
glorified  and  spiritualized  from  its  earthly  trammels.  We 
cannot  determine  with  confidence,  to  what  extent  Stephen,  in 
his  disputations  with  the  Jews,  developed  all  this,  but  we  may 
infer  with  certainty  from  the  consequences,  that  it  would 
be  more  or  less  explicitly  stated  by  this  enlightened  man. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  rage  of  the  Pharisees  was  now 
excited,  as  it  had  never  yet  been  against  the  promulgators  of 
the  new  doctrine  ;  hence  an  accusation  such  as  had  never  yet 
been  brought  against  them — that  Stephen  had  uttered  blas- 
phemous words  against  Jehovah  and  against  Moses.     We  are 
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told,  indeed,  that  fahe  witnesses  deposed  against  him  that  he 
ceased  not  to  speak  against  the  Holy  City  (the  Temple)  and 
the  Law — ^that  he  had  declared  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  would 
destroy  the  Temple,  and  abrogate  the  usages  handed  down 
fix)m  Moses.  But  although  these  accusations  are  represented 
as  the  depositions  of  faUe  witnesses,  it  does  not  follow,  that 
all  that  they  said  was  a  fabrication,  but  only  that  they  had, 
on  many  points,  distorted  the  assertions  of  Stephen,  with  an 
evil  intention.  They  accused  him  of  attacking  the  divine 
origin  and  holiness  of  the  law,  and  of  blaspheming  Moses  ;  all 
which  was  very  fex  from  his  design.  Yet  he  must,  by  what 
he  said,  have  given  them  some  ground  for  their  misrepreaan- 
tations,  for  before  this  time,  nothing  similar  had  been  brought 
against  the  publishers  of  the  gospel ;  hence  we  may  make  use 
of  their  allegations  to  find  out  what  Stephen  really  said. 
And  his  defence  plainly  indicates  that  he  by  no  means 
intended  to  repel  the  accusation  as  altogether  a  falsity,  but 
rather  to  acknowledge  that  there  was  truth  mixed  up  with  it ; 
that  what  he  had  really  spoken,  and  what  was  already  so 
obnoxious  to  the  Jews,  he  had  no  wish  to  deny,  but  only 
to  develop  and  establish  it  in  its  right  connexion.  And  thus 
we  gain  the  true  point  of  view  for  understanding  this 
memorable  and  often  misunderstood  speech. 

Stephen  was  seized  by  his  embittered  enemies,  brought 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  accused  of  blasphemy.  But  though 
the  minds  of  his  judges  were  so  deeply  prejudiced  by  the 
reports  spread  against  him,  and  they  waited  with  intense 
eagerness  to  see  the  man  who  had  uttered  such  unheard-of 
things — when  he  actually  came  before  tliem,  and  began  to 
speak,  they  were  struck  with  the  commanding  expression 
of  his  whole  figure,  with  the  inspired  confidence — the 
heavenly  repose  and  serenity  which  beamed  in  all  his  features. 
In  the  Acts  we  are  told,  that  he  stood  before  them  with  a 
glorified  countenance,  "  as  it  were  the  face  of  an  angel ;"  and 
it  is  very  probable,  that  many  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  had 
thus  described  the  impression  which  his  appearance  made 
upon  them.  The  topics  and  arrangement  of  his  discourse 
were  suited  to  confirm  this  impression,  and  to  turn  it  to 
good  accoimt,  to  fix  the  attention  of  his  judges,  and  to  put 
their  minds  in  a  more  favourable  position  towards  the 
speaker,  thus  gradually  preparing  them  for  that  which  he 
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wished  to  make  the  main  subject  of  his  discourse.  That  di»i 
course  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  leading  qualities  ascribed 
to  his  character  in  the  Acts.  In  his  frank  manner  of  ex- 
pressing what  he  had  learnt  by  the  light  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
we  recognise  the  man  full  of  the  power  of  faith,  without  the 
fear  of  man,  or  deference  to  human  opinion ;  in  his  manner  of 
constantly  keeping  one  end  in  view,  and  yet,  instead  of 
abruptly  urging  it,  gradually  preparing  his  hearei-s  for  it,  we 
recognise  the  man  fidl  of  Christian  prudence. 

The  object  of  Stephen's  discourse  was  not  simple  but  com- 
plex ;  yet  it  was  so  constructed,  that  the  diflPerent  topics  were 
linked  together  in  the  closest  manner.  Its  primary  object  . 
was  certainly  apologetical,  but  as  he  forgot  himself  in  the 
subject  with  which  he  was  inspired,  his  apologetic  efforts 
relate  to  the  truths  maintained  by  him,  and  impugned  by  his 
adversaries,  rather  than  to  himself ;  hence,  not  satisfied  with 
defending,  he  developed  and  enforced  the  truths  he  had  pro- 
claimed; and  at  the  same  time,  condemned  the  carnal 
ungodly  temper  of  the  Jews,  which  was  little  disposed  to 
receive  the  truth.  Thus  with  the  apologetic  element,  the 
didactic  and  polemic  were  combined.  Stephen  first  rentes 
the  charges  made  against  him  of  enmity  against  the  people  of 
God,  of  contempt  of  their  sacred  institutions,  and  of  blas- 
pheming Moses.  He  traces  the  procedure  of  the  divine  pro- 
vidence, in  guiding  the  people  of  God  from  the  times  of  tlieir 
progenitors ;  he  notices  the  promises  and  their  progressive  ful- 
filment, to  the  end  of  all  the  promises,  the  end  of  the  whole 
development  of  the  theocracy — ^the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and 
the  work  to  be  accomplished  by  him.  But  with  this  narrative, 
he  blends  his  charges  against  the  Jewish  nation.  He  shows 
that  their  ingratitude  and  imbelief,  proceeding  from  a  carnal 
mind,  oecame  more  flagrant  in  proportion  as  the  promises  were 
fulfilled,  or  given  with  greater  ftihaess ;  and  their  conduct  in 
the  various  preceding  periods  of  the  development  of  Grod's 
kingdom,  wais  a  specimen  of  the  disposition  they  now  evinced 
towards  the  publication  of  the  gospel*     The  first  promise 

^  In  this  species  of  polemical  discussion,  Stephen  was  a  forerunner  of 
Paul.  De  "Wette  justly  notices,  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
that  conscience  was  more  alive  among  them  than  any  other  people :  often, 
indeed,  an  evil  conscience,  the  feeling  of  guilt,  the  feeling  of  the  hig^ 
office  assigned  to  it  which  it  cannot  and  will  not  relinquish,  the  feeling  of 
a  schism  between  knowledge  (the  law)  and  the  will,  so  that  sin  accumB- 
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"wliicli  Grod  made  to  the  patriarchs,  was  that  respecting  the 
land  which  he  would  give  to  their  posterity  for  a  possession, 
where  they  were  to  worship  him.  In  faith,  the  patriarchs 
went  forth  under  the  constant  guidance  of  God  himself,  which, 
however,  did  not  bring  them  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise. 
This  promise  was  brought  to  the  eve  of  its  accomplishment  by 
Moses.  His  divine  call,  the  miracles  Grod  wrought  for  him 
and  by  him,  are  especially  brought  forward,  and  likewise  the 
conduct  of  the  Jews  while  under  his  guidance,  as  unbelieving, 
ungrateful  and  rebellious  towards  this  highly  accredited 
servant  of  God,  through  whom  they  had  received  such  great 
benefits  :  and  yet  Moses  was  not  the  end  of  the  divine  revela- 
tion. His  caUing  was  to  point  to  that  prophet  whom  God 
would  raise  up  after  him,  whom  they  were  to  obey  like  him- 
self. The  conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  Moses  is  therefore  a 
type  of  their  conduct  towards  that  last  great  prophet  whom  he 
announced  and  prefigured.  The  Jews  gave  themselves  up  to 
idolatry,  when  Gfod  first  established  among  them  by  Moses  a 
symbolical  sanctuary  for  his  worship.  This  sanctuary  was  in 
tie  strictest  sense  of  divine  origin.  Moses  superintended  its 
erection  according  to  the  pattern  shown  to  him  by  God,  in  a 
symbolic  higher  manifestation. »  The  sanctuary  was  a  move- 
able one,  tiQ  at  last  Solomon  was  permitted  to  erect  an  abiding 
edifice  for  divine  worship  on  a  similar  plan.  With  this  his- 
torical survey,  Stephen  concludes  his  argument  against  the 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  temple  felt  by  the  carnally- 
minded  Jews,  their  narrow-hearted  sensuous  tendency  to  con- 
fine the  essence  of  religion  to  the  temple-worship.  Having 
expressed  this  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  it  was  a 
natural  transition  to  speak  of  the  essential  nature  of  true 
spiritual  worship,  and  of  the  prophets  who  in  opposition  to  the 
stifi-necked,  carnal  dispositions  of  the  Jews  had  testified  con- 
cerning it,  and  the  Messiah  by  whom  it  waft  to  be  established 

lates  and  comes  distinctly  into  view ;  Bom.  v.  20.  See  "  Studien  und 
Kritiken,"  1837,  p.  1003.  On  this  account,  the  history  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  is  the  type  of  the  history  of  mankind,  and  of  men  in  general. 

^  Stephen  probably  wished  to  intimate  that,  in  order  to  guard  against 
idolatry,  to  which  the  Jews  were  so  prone,  it  was  necessary  to  confine 
the  worship  of  Gk>d  to  a  fixed  visible  sanctuary,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  is  an  idea  that  pervades  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  this 
sanctnary  could  not  communicate  the  divine,  but  could  only  represent  it 
in  a  figure. 
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among  the  whole  human  race.  A  vast  prospect  now  openea 
before  him  ;  but  he  could  not  complete  the  delineation  of  the 
august  vision  of  the  divine  dispensations  which  was  present  to, 
his  imagination ;  while  gazing  at  it,  the  emotions  it  excited 
carried  him  away ;  his  holy  indignation  gushed  forth  in  a 
torrent  of  rebuke  against  the  ungodly,  unbelieving,  hypocritical 
disposition  of  the  Jews,  whose  conduct  in  reference  to  the 
divine  communications  had  been  the  same  from  the  time  of 
Moses  up  to  that  very  moment.  "  Ye  stiflP-necked,  although 
boasting  of  your  circumcision,  yet  who  have  never  received 
the  true  circumcision.  Ye  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ear  (who 
want  the  disposition  to  feel  and  to  understand  what  is  divine), 
ye  always  withstand  the  workings  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Ye  do 
as  your  fathers  did.  As  your  fathers  murdered  the  prophets 
who  predicted  the  appearance  of  the  Holy  One,  so  have  ye 
yoiu^elves  given  Him  up  to  the  Gentiles,  and  thus  are  become 
his  murderers.  Ye  who  boast  of  a  law  given  by  God  through 
the  ministry  of  angels,  *  (as  organs  of  making  known  the  divine 
will,)  and  yet  are  so  little  observant  of  this  law  !" 

Till  this  rebuke  was  uttered,  Stephen  had  been  quietly 
heard.  But  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  drift  of  his  dis- 
course, their  blind  zeal  and  spiritual  pride  were  roused.  He 
observed  the  symptoms  of  their  rage,  but  instead  of  being  terri- 
fied thereby,  he  looked  up  to  heaven,  full  of  believing  confidence 
in  the  power  of  Him  of  whom  he  testified,  and  saw  with  a 
prophetic  glance,  in  opposition  to  the  machinations  of  men 
against  the  cause  of  God,  the  glorified  Messiah,  denied  by 
these  men,  but  exalted  to  heaven,  armed  with  divine  power, 
and  about  to  conquer  all  who  dared  to  oppose  his  kingdom. 
This  prophetic  view  was  presented  to  him  in  the  form  of  a 
symbolic  vision.  As  he  looked  up  to  heaven  it  appeared  to 
open  before  his  eyes.  In  more  than  earthly  splendour,  there 
appeared  to  him  a  form  of  divino  majesty  ;  he  beheld  Christ 
(whose  glorious  image  was  probably  present  to  him  froni 
actual  early  recollection)  glorified  and  enthroned  at  the  right 

*  This  was  confessedly  a  frequent  mode  among  the  Jews  of  marking . 
the  superhuman  origin  of  the  law;  so  that,  according  to  Josephus,  Herod, 
in  a  speech  to  the  Jewish  army,  made  use  of  this  universally  acknow- 
ledged fact,  that  the  Jews  had  received  their  law  from  God  (81*  &,yy4)<Mp 
•Ko^k  rod  ^€ov  fia^Syrwy),  in  order  to  show  how  holy  the  ambassadors  sent 
to  them  must  be,  who  filled  the  same  office  as  that  of  the  angels  betweet 
Oud  and  men;  &yy€\oi=  T^^iScis,  k^^vkcs.    Joseph.  Antiq.  zv.  5,  S. 
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hand  of  God.  Already  in  spirit  raised  to  heaven,  he  testified 
with  full  confidence  of  what  he  beheld.  In  all  periods  of  the 
church,  a  blind  zeal  for  adherence  to  the  letter  and  ceremonial 
services  has  been  wont  to  interpret  a  highly  spiritual  state, 
which  will  not  follow  the  rules  of  the  reigning  theological 
school,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  confined  by  ancient  maxims,  as  mere 
£EUiaticism  or  blasphemy;*  and  so  it  was  on  this  occasion. 
The  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  stopped  their  ears,  that  they 
might  not  be  defiled  by  his  supposed  blasphemies.  They 
threw  themselves  on  Stephen,  and  dragged  him  out  of  the 
city  in  order  to  stone  him  as  a  blasphemer.  It  was  sentence 
and  execution  all  at  once ;  an  act  of  violence  without  regular 
judicial  examination ;  besides,  that  according  to  the  existing 
laws,  the  Sanhedrim  could  decide  only  on  disciplinary  punish- 
ment, but  was  not  allowed  to  execute  a  capital  sentence  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  Roman  governor.  With  the  same 
confidence  with  which  Stephen,  amidst  the  rage  and  fury  of 
his  enemies,  saw  the  Saviour  of  whom  he  testified,  ruling  vic- 
torious— with  the  same  confidence  he  directed  his  eyes  towards 
him  in  the  prospect  of  death,  and  said,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive 
my  spirit  1"  And  as  he  had  only  Him  before  his  eyes,  it  was 
his  Spirit  which  led  him  to  adopt  the  Saviour's  last  words, 
thus  making  him  a  pattern  in  death,  as  he  had  been  in  life. 
He  who,  when  carried  away  with  holy  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
Grod,  had  so  emphatically  censured  the  baseness  of  the  Jews, 
now  that  their  fury  attacked  his  own  person,  prayed  only  for 
this,  that  their  sins  might  be  forgiven. 

Thus  we  see  in  the  death  of  Stephen  the  new  development 
of  Christian  truth  apparently  stopped  ;  he  died  a  martyr,  not 
only  for  the  truth  of  the  gospel  in  general,  but  in  particular 
for  this  free  and  wider  apphcation  of  it,  which  began  with 
him  and  seemed  to  expire  with  him.  Yet  from  the  beginning, 
it  has  been  the  law  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life, 
and  will  continue  to  be  the  same  down  to  the  last  glorious 
result,  which  will  consummate  the  whole  with  the  final 
triumph  over  death — that  out  of  death  a  new  life  comes  forth, 
and  martyrdom  for  the  divine  truth,  both  in  its  general  and 
particular  forms,  prepares  its  victory.  Such  was  the  issue 
here.  .  This  first  new  development  of  evangehcal  truth  was 

^  Thus,  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  it  was  condemned  as  a  violation 
of  ecclesiastical  subordination,  that  Huss  had  dared  to  appeal  to  Christ 
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checked  in  the  germ  in  order  to  shoot  forth  with  greater 
vigour,  and  to  a  wider  extent,  in  the  person  of  Paul,  and  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen  was  one  step  in  the  process.  If  this 
new  development  had  been  fully  exhibited  at  this  time,  the 
other  publishers  of  the  gospel  would  have  been  found  unpre- 
pared for  it,  and  not  yet  capable  of  receiving  it.  But  in  the 
meantime,  these  persons,  by  a  variety  of  circimistances  con- 
curring in  a  natural  way  under  the  constant  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  were  prepared  for  this  deeper  insight  into  the 
truth. 

The  martyrdom  of  Stephen  was  important  in  its  direct 
effects  for  the  spreading  of  the  faith,  since  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that,  under  the  immediate  impression  made  by  the 
sight  of  such  a  witness,  and  of  such  a  death,  many  minds  not 
altogether  unsusceptible,  nor  altogether  deluded  by  the  power 
of  error,  would  be  led  to  the  faith ;  but  yet  the  indirect  con- 
sequences were  still  more  important,  by  which  the  third 
violent  persecution  was  raised  against  the  new  church  at  Jeru- 
salem. This  persecution  must  have  been  more  severe  and 
extensive  than  the  former ;  for  by  the  manner  in  which 
Stephen  entered  into  conflict  with  Pharisaism,  he  had  roused 
to  hostilities  against  the  teachers  of  the  new  doctrine  the  sect 
of  the  Pharisees,  who  had  the  most  credit  with  the  common 
people,  and  were  powerful  ani  active,  and  ready  to  leave  no 
means  untried  to  attain  their  object  whatever  it  might  be. 
The  persecution  proceeding  from  this  quarter  would  naturally 
mark  as  its  special  victims  those  who  were  colleagues  in  office 
with  Stephen,  as  deacons,  and  who  resembled  him  in  their 
Hellenistic  origin  and  education.  It  was,  however,  the  occa- 
sion of  spreading  the  gospel  beyond  the  bounds  of  Jerusalem 
and  Judea,  and  even  among  the  Gentiles.  With  this  progres- 
sive outward  development  of  the  gospel  was  also  connected 
its  progressive  inward  development,  the  consciousness  of  the 
independence  and  intrinsic  capability  of  Christianity  as  a  doc- 
trine destined  without  foreign  aid  to  impart  divine  life  and 
salvation  to  all  men,  among  all  nations  without  distinction. 
Here,  then,  we  stand  on  the  boundary-line  of  a  new  era,  both 
of  the  outward  and  inward  development  of  Christianity. 


«7 


BOOK  11. 

THE  PmST  SPREAD  OP  CHRISTIANITY  FROM  THE  CHURCH  AT 
JERUSALEM  TO  OTHER  FARTS^  AND  ESPECIALLY  AMONG  HEATHEN 
NATIONS. 

Samaria,  which  had  been  a  scene  of  Christ's  personal 
ministry,  was  the  first  place  out  of  Judea  where  the  gospel 
was  preached  by  his  apostles.  Though  the  people  of  tins 
country  received  no  part  of  the  Old  Testament  as  sacred  ex- 
cepting the  Pentateuch,  yet  fi'om  this  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
they  formed  themselves  to  feith  in  a  Messiah  who  was  to 
come ;  on  him  they  placed  their  hopes,  as  the  personage  who 
was  to  bring  back  all  things  to  their  right  relations,  and  thus 
to  be  the  imiversal  Restorer.  Political  considerations  did  not 
here,  as  among  the  Jews,  obstruct  the  right  apprehension  of 
the  idea  of  the  Messiah ;  an  idea  which  was  specially  awakened 
among  this  people  by  feehngs  of  mental  and  bodily  misery, 
though  they  were  deficient  in  that  right  imderstanding  of  it 
which  could  only  be  obtained  irom  its  progressive  development 
in  the  Old  Testament ;  nor  could  the  deep  feeling  of  the  need 
of  redemption  and  restoration  be  clearly  developed  among 
them.  A  lively  but  indefinite  obscure  excitement  of  the 
religious  feeling,  always  exposes  men  to  a  variety  of  dangerous 
delusions.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Samaritans.  As  at  that 
time,  in  other  parts  of  the  East,  a  similar  indefinite  longing 
after  a  new  communication  fi:om  Heaven, — an  ominous  rest- 
lessness in  the  minds  of  men,  such  as  generally  precedes  great 
changes  in  the  history  of  mankind,  was  difiused  abroad ;  so 
this  indistinct  anxiety  did  not  fail  to  lead  astray  and  to  deceive 
many,  who  were  not  rightly  prepared  for  it,  while  they  adopted 
a  feJge  method  of  allaying  it  A  mixture  of  unconscious  self- 
deception  and  intentional  falsehood  moved  certain  Goetse,  who, 
with  mystical  ideas,  proceeding  fi:om  an  amalgamation  of 
Jewish,  Oriental,  and  Grecian  elements,  boasted  of  a  special 
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connexion  with  the  invisible  world ;  and  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  unknown  powers  of  nature,  and  by  various  arts  of  con- 
juration, excited  the  astonishment  of  credulous  people,  and 
obtained  credit  for  their  boastful  pretensions.  Such  persoxis 
found  at  that  time  an  easy  access  to  the  Samaritans  in  their 
state  of  mental  excitement.  To  this  class  of  men  belonged  a 
Jewish  or  Samaritan  Goes,  named  Simon,  who,  by  his  extraor- 
dinary magical  powers,  so  ftxscmated  the  people,  that  they  said 
he  must  be  more  than  man,  that  he  was  the  great  power  which 
emanated  from  the  invisible  God,  by  wliich  he  brought  forth 
the  universe,  now  appearing  on  earth  in  a  bodily  form. ' 

The  idea  of  such  an  Intelligence  emanating  from  God,  as 
proceeding  from  the  first  act  of  the  divine  self-revelation,  the 
first  link  in  the  chain  of  developed  life  was  spread,  abroad  in 
various  oriental- Alexandrian  and  Alexjandrian-oriental  fonn& 
The  idea  also  of  the  incarnation  of  higher  intelligences  gene- 
rally, and  of  this  intelligence  in  particular,  was  by  no  means 
foreign  to  the  notions  prevalent  in  those  parts.  We  can 
hardly  consider  everything  of  this  kind  as  a  mere  copy  of  the 
Christian  idea  of  the  incarnation,  or  recognise  in  it  a  symptom 
of  the  transforming  power  which  the  new  Christian  spirit 
exercised  over  the  intellectual  world  ;  for  we  find  earlier 
traces  of  such  ideas.'*  But  the  prevalence  of  such  ideas 
proves  nothing  against  the  originality  of  Christianity,  or  of 
any  of  its  particular  doctrines.     On  the  one  hand,  we  dare 

*  Possibly  the  words  of  which  this  Go6s  made  use,  are  contained  in 
the  apocryphal  writings  of  the  Simonians;  see  Jerome's  Commentaij 
on  Matt.  xxiv.  "  Ego  sum  sermo  Dei  {6  \6yos),  ego  sum  speciosofl^ 
ego  paracletus," — (according  to  Philo,  the  Logos  Advocate,  vagdKKfiros, 
iKrrrjs,  through  the  divine  reason  revealing  itself  in  the  phenomenal 
world  (the  voiyrhu  voQdSetyfia  rov  K6<rtiov),  forms  the  connexion  between 
God  and  the  phenomena,  what  is  defective  in  the  latter  is  supplied.  Do 
Vita  Mosis,  i.  iii.  673 ;  De  Migratione  A.brahami,  406,) — ego  omnipotenfl^ 
ego  omnia  Dei  (according  to  Philo  the  Logos  is  the/Arjr^ojroAis  vwT&y  rm^ 
Zwdfiemv  rod  ^cov).  Still  this  is  uncertain,  for  the  sect  of  the  Simonians 
might  easily  borrow  these  expressions,  as  they  had  borrowed  other 
things,  from  Christianity,  and  attribute  them  to  Simon. 

*  In  a  Jewish  apocryphal  writing,  the  irpoffwx^  'l<a<T^<p,  the  patriarch 
Jacob  is  represented  as  an  incarnation  of  the  highest  spirit  living  in 
the  presence  of  the  divine  Original  Being,  whose  true  divine  name  waa 
*l<Tpa^\j  i-v^p  bpSiV  Behy,  the  irpwrSyovos  vdyros  ^6ov  ^wovfihov  birh  9€OV, 
(similar  expressions  to  those  used  by  Philo  respecting  the  IjOgos),  who 
was  begotten  before  all  angels,  b  iv  vpoa^(f  Oeou  Keirovpyhs  irparos* 
See  Origen,  t.  ii.    Joh.  §  25. 
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Biot  refuse  to  acknowledge  what  could  already  foiin  itself 
from  the  germs  already  given  in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
was  the  preparative  covering  of  the  New,  or  from  its  spirit 
and  leading  ideas,  which  were  directed  to  Christ  as  the  end  of 
all  the  divine  revelations.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
recollect,  that  as  from  the  new  creation  eflPected  by  Christi- 
anity, a  powerftd  excitement  was  caused  both  of  kindred  and 
hostile  minds,  so  also  a  great  excitement  of  these  minds  pre- 
ceded the  great  crisis,  unconsciously  anticipating  and  yearning 
after  it ;  a  presentiment  that  there  would  be  such  a  revelation 
of  the  spiritual  world  as  had  not  yet  been  made  relating  to 
the  destinies  of  the  human  race.  And  from  a  teleological 
point  of  view,  we  recognise  Christianity  as  the  final  aim  of 
Divine  Wisdom  in  conducting  the  course  of  human  develop- 
ment, when  at  this  period  we  find  the  spiritual  atmosphere 
pregnant  with  ideas,  which  served  to  prepare  a  more  suscep- 
tible soil  for  Christianity  and  its  leading  doctrines,  and  to 
form  a  back-ground  for  giving  relief  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
divine  transactions  which  it  announced. 

Philip  the  Deacon,  being  compelled  to  leave  Jerusalem  by 
the  persecution  which  ensued  on  Stephen's  death,  was  induced 
to  take  refuge  in  Samaria.  He  came  to  a  city  of  that 
country,  *  where  Simon  was  universally  esteemed,  and  looked 
upon  with  wonder  and  reverence  as  a  supernatural  being. 
When  he  saw  the  people  so^  devoted  to  a  destructive  delusion, 
he  felt  impelled ,  by  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  men,  to  impart  that  to  them  which  alone  could 
give  substantial  reHef  to  their  spiritual  necessities.  But  men 
in  this  situation  were  not  yet  susceptible  of  the  spiritual 
power  of  truth  ;  it  was  needful  to  pave  a  way  to  their  hearts 
by  preparatory  impressions  on  the  senses.  As  Philip,  by  the 
divine  aid,  performed  things  which  Simon  with  all  his  magical 
arts  could  not  effect,  especially  healing  the  sick  (whiqh  he 
accomplished  by  prayer  and  calHng  on  the  name  of  Christ), 
he  thus  attracted  the  attention  of  men  to  Him  in  whose  name 

*  It  is  not  quite  clear  that  the  city  of  Samaria  is  intended ;  for  there 
is  no  reason,  with  some  expositors  of  Acts  viii.  5,  to  consider  the  geni- 
tive as  the  sign  of  apposition.  As  in  the  whole  chapter,  Samaria  is  the 
designation  of  the  country,  it  is  most  natural  to  understand  it  so  in 
this  passage.  In  the  14th  verse,  by  Samaria  is  certainly  meant  the 
country,  and  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  absolutely  the  whole  land  had 
leoeiv^  the  gospeL 
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and  power  he  had  effected  such  things  for  them,  and  in  their 
sight ;  he  then  took  occasion  to  discourse  more  fully  of  Him, 
his  works,  and  the  kingdom  that  he  had  established  among 
men,  and  by  degrees  the  divine  power  of  truth  laid  hold  of . 
their  hearts.  When  Simon  saw  his  followers  deserting  him, 
and  was  himself  astounded  at  the  works  performed  by  Philip^ 
he  thought  it  best  to  acknowledge  a  power  so  superior  to  his 
own.  He  therefore  professed  himself  a  disciple  of  Philip,  and 
was  baptized  by  him  like  the  rest ;  but  as  the  sequel  proTee, 
we  cannot  infer  from  this,  that  the  publication  of  the  goepel 
had  made  an  impression  on  his  heart ;  it  seems  most  probable 
that  he  secretly  interpreted  what  had  occurred  according  to 
his  own  views.  The  miracles  performed  by  Philip  had  led 
him  to  the  conviction,  that  he  was  in  league  with  some  super- 
human spirit ;  he  looked  on  baptism  as  an  initiation  into  the 
compact,  and  hoped  that,  by  forming  such  a  compact,  he 
might  obtain  an  interest  in  such  higher  power,  and  use  it  fia 
his  own  ends ;  he  wished,  in  shorty  to  combine  the  new  magic 
or  theurgy  with  his  own.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  it 
was  a  standing  regulation  in  primitive  times,  that  all  those 
who  professed  to  believe  the  announcement  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  should  be  baptized.  And  when  Simon  renounced 
his  magical  arts,  which  were  now  quite  out  of  repute,  thero 
was  no  ground  for  rejecting  him. 

The  information  that  despised  Samaria  was  the  first  pro- 
vince out  of  Judea  where  the  gospel  found  acceptance,  caused 
great  surprise  among  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem.  As  the 
ancient  prejudice  against  the  Samaritans  had  not  quite  worn 
away,  and  no  account  had  been  received  that,  among  the 
baptized  believers,  those  wonderful  works  were  manifested 
which,  since  the  day  of  Pentecost,  were  considered  as  neces- 
sary concomitants  of  a  reception  into  the  Christian  commu- 
nion, the  apostles  Peter  and  John  were  sent  thither  to 
investigate  what  had  transpired,  and,  by  virtue  of  their 
apostolic  calling,  to  complete  whatever  might  be  wanting  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Christian  community.  We  find,  in 
the  narrative  of  the  Acts,  no  reason  to  impute  the  want  <rf 
these  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  among  the  Samaritans 
in  any  degree  to  Philip's  being  only  a  deacon,  as  if  he  could 
not  found  a  Christian  society,  and  by  preaching  the  gospel, 
and  by  prayer  in  the  name  of  Christ,  produce  effects  similar 
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to  those  wrought  by  the  apostles.  But  as  in  the  reverse  case, 
namely,,  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  when  the  effects  that 
commonly  followed  baptism  then  followed  the  preaching  of 
the  word,  and  preceded  baptism,  there  was  an  internal  reason 
for  the  order  observed;  a  longer  prepared  susceptibility  of 
disposition  promoted  the  more  rapid  operations  of  living 
faidi ;  so  we  naturally  seek  an  internal  reason  for  a  different 
procedure  among  the  Samaritans.  The  effects  to  which  we 
refer  proceeded  from  the  power  of  a  living  consciousness  of 
redemption  obtained,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 
spiritual  creation  were  a  mark  of  vital  Christianity.  If  all 
were  not  influenced  in  an  equal  degree,  yet  all  were  to  a 
certain  extent  moved  by  the  power  of  the  Divine,  and  suscep- 
tible enough  to  be  vitally  aroused  and  borne  along  by  the 
impression  of  that  Christian  inspiration  which  they  saw 
before  them,  for  the  germ  with  which  these  manifestations  of 
the  Spirit  connected  themselves  already  existed  in  their 
bosoms.  It  was,  in  a  spiritual  respect,  as  when  a.  flame  once 
broken  forth  detects  and  kindles  all  the  inflammable  mate- 
rials in  its  neighbourhood.  But  among  these  Samaiitans, 
the  feehng  of  their  religious  and  moral  necessities,  which 
living  faith  in  the  Redeemer  presupposes  and  unites  with, 
was  not  yet  awakened,  in  consequence  of  their  being  drawn 
aside  and  disturbed  by  the  influence  of  Simon.  At  first, 
-they  beheved  the  declarations  of  Philip  as  they  had  believed 
in  the  magical  illusions  of  Simon,  since  these  gross  sensible 
miracles  demanded  their  belief.  Those  who  had  thus  attained 
to  feith,  were  still  entirely  dependent  on  the  person  of  Philip 
as  a  worker  of  miracles.  They  had  not  yet  attained  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  vital  communion  with  the  Christ  whom  Philip 
preached,  nor  yet  to  the  consciousness  of  a  personal  divine 
life.  Th^  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  was  as  yet  something 
foreign  to  them,  known  only  by  the  wonderful  operations 
which  they  saw  taking  place  around  them.  We  have  not  a 
fiill  accoimt  in  the  Acts  of  what  was  done  by  Peter  and  John, 
but  simply  the  general  results.  No  doubt  these  apostles 
carried  on  the  work  of  PhiHp  by  preaching  and  prayer. 
After  such  a  preparation,  the  believers  were  assembled,  and 
the  apostles  prayed  that  Christ  might  glorify  himself  in  them, 
as  in  all  believers,  by  marks  of  the  communication  of  divine 
life,  employing  the  usual  sign  of  Christian  consecration,  the 
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laying  on  of  hands.  Manifestations  now  followed  siniilar  to 
those  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  believers  were  thm 
recognised  and  attested  to  be  a  Christian  church,  standing  in 
an  equal  rank  with  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem.  But 
Simon  was  naturally  incapable  of  understanding  the  spiritual 
connexion  of  these  manifestations ;  he  saw  in  all  of  them 
merely  the  workings  of  magical  forms  and  charms,  a  magic 
differing  not  in  nature  but  only  in  degree  from  what  he 
practised  himself.  Hence  he  imagined,  that  the  apostles 
might  communicate  these  magical  powers  to  him  also,  by 
virtue  of  which  all  those  on  whom  he  laid  hands  woidd 
become  filled  with  divine  power,  and  with  this  view  he  ofifered 
them  money.  Peter  spurned  this  proposal  with  detestation, 
and  now  first  saw  in  its  true  light  the  real  character  of 
Simon,  who,  in  joining  himself  to  believers,  had  pretended  to 
be  what  he  was  not.  Peter's  terrible  rebuke  presents  him  to 
us  as  a  faithful  preacher  of  the  gospel,  insisting  most  impres- 
sively on  the  supreme  importance  of  disposition  in  everything 
which  is  imparted  by  Christianity,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
art  of  magic,  which  disregards  the  necessary  connexion  of 
the  divine  and  supernatural  with  the  disposition  of  the  heart, 
drags  them  down  into  the  circle  of  the  natural,  and  attempts 
to  appropriate  to  itself  divine  power  by  means  of  something  dse 
than  that  which  is  allied  to  it  in  human  nature,  and  the  only 
possible  point  of  connexion  for  it.*  These  were  Petei4 
words  :  "  Thy  gold,  with  which  thou  attemptest  to  traffic  in 
impiety,  perish  with  thee.  Do  not  deceive  thyself,  as  if  with 
this  disposition  thou  couldst  have  any  part  in  what  is  pro- 
mised to  believers.  Thou  hast,  no  share  in  this  matter,'  for 
God,  who  sees  what  is  within,  is  not  deceived  by  thy  hypo- 

*  The  poetical  fancies  of  Christian  antiquity,  ivhich  make  Peter  the 
representative  of  the  principle  of  simple  faith  in  revelation,  and  Simon 
the  representative  of  the  magical  and  theosophic  tendency  in  the  human 
mind,  have  important  truths  for  their  basis. 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  understand  \6y05  (Acts  viii.  21)  in 
the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  nyj  =  ^fia,  and  suppose  that  Peter  ooliy 
toid  Simon  that  he  could  have  no  share  in  that  thing,  in  that  higher 
power  which  he  hankered  after.  In  this  general  sense,  {njfia  is  indeed 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  but  not  the  more  definite  term  A^7«t. 
And  according  to  this  interpretation,  Peter  would  say  less  than  the 
context  requires ;  for  looking  at  the  connexion  of  v.  21  with  20  and 
22,  it  is  plain,  he  did  not  merely  say,  that  Simon  with  such  a  disposi- 
tion was  excluded  from  participating  in  this  higher  power,  but  r\bo 
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critical  professions.  Before  his  eyes  thy  intentions  are  mani* 
fest.  With  sincere  repentance  for  such  wickedness,  pray  to 
God  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  forgive  thee  this  wicked 
design/'  .  This  rebuke  .made  a  great  impression  at  the  time 
on  Simon's  conscience,  inchned  more  to  superstition  than  to 
&ith,  and  awakened  a  feeling  not  of  repentance  for  the  sinful- 
ness of  his  disposition,  but  of  apprehension  of  the  divine 
vengeance.  He  entreated  the  apostles  that  they  would  pray 
to  the  Lord  for  him,  that  what  they  had  threatened  him  with 
might  not  come  to  pass. 

As  is  usual  with  such  sudden  impressions  on  the  senses,  the 
effect  on  Simon  was  only  transient,  for  all  the  further  notices 
we  have  of  him  show  that  he  soon  returned  to  his  former 
courses.  About  ten  or  twenty  years  later,  we  meet  with 
a  Simon  in  the  company  of  Felix  the  Roman  Procurator  of 
Palestine,  so  strikingly  resembling  this  man,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  consider  them  as  identical.  The  latter  Simon ' 
appears  as  a  heartless  magician,^  to  whom  all  persons,  what- 
ever their  character,  were  welcome,  provided  they  gave  credit 

from  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  thereby  bring  condemnation  on  himself. 
Hence  we  understand  the  word  \6y05  in  the  common  New  Testament 
meaning  of  the  divine  doctrine — "the  doctrine  or  truth  announced  by 
US'* — at  the  same  time  including  (rvuex^oxtK&s,  all  that  a  person  would 
be  authorized  to  receive  by  the  appropriation  of  this  doctrine.  I  am 
nojt  convinced  by  what  Meyer  in  his  commentary  urges  against  this 
interpretation,  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the  connexion,  iii  which  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  the  doctrine.  For  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker, 
the  power  of  working  miracles  could  not  be  separated  from  the  publi- 
cation of  the  gospel  and  faith  in  it ;  and  as  Simon  in  the  disposition  of 
his  mind  was  &r  from  the  gospel,  and  could  stand  in  no  sort  of  fellow- 
ship with  it,  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  could  have  no 
share  in  the  ability  to  work  such  miracles. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  diflTerence  of  country,  for  the  Simon 
to  whom  we  refer,  and  whom  Josephus  mentions  (Antiq.  book  xx.  ch. 
viL  §  2),  was  a  Jew  from  Cyprus ;  but  Simon  Magus,  according  lo 
Justin  Martyr,  himself  a  native  of  Samaria,  was  born  at  a  place  called 
Oittim,  in  Samaria.  Yet  this  evidence  is  not  decisive,  for  a  tradition  so 
long  after  the  time,  though  prevalent  in  the  country  where  Simon  made 
his  appearance,  might  be  erroneous.  What  has  been  said  since  I  wrote 
the  above,  against  the  identity  of  the  two  Simons,  is  not  demonstrative, 
though  I  willingly  allow,  that  since  the  name  of  Simon  was  a  very 
common  one  among  the  Jews,  and  such  itinerant  ySrrrai  were  not 
seldom  to  be  met  with,  the  time  also  not  perfectly  agreeing,  the 
identity  must  be  left  rather  doubtful. 

*  fid^op  thcu  (nciijr6ixivov^  says  Josephus. 
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to  his  enchantments.  With  equal  arrogance,  he  disclaimed 
all  respect  for  the  ancient  forms  of  religion,  and  for  the  la^n 
of  morality.  He  was  a  confidant  of  the  Roman  ProGurator 
Fehx,  and  therefore  could  never  have  opposed  his  vicioug 
'■  inclinations,  but  on  the  contrary  made  his  magic  subservient 
to  their  gratification ;  he  thus  boimd  him  more  closely  to 
himself,  as  a  single  example  will  show.  The  immoral  Felix 
had  indulged  a  passion  for  Drusilla,  sister  of  King  Herod 
Agrippa,  and  wife  of  King  Azizus  of  Emesa..  Simon  allowed 
himself  to  be  the  tool  of  Felix,  for  gratifying  his  unlawful 
desires.  He  persuaded  Drusilla  that  by  his  superhmnan 
power  he  could  ensure  great  happiness  for  her,  provided  she 
married  Felix,  and  managed  to  overcome  her  scruples  of  con- 
science against  marrying  a  heathen.  The  character  of  this 
Simon  is  stamped  on  the  later  theosophic  goetic  sect  of  the 
Simonians,  whose  tenets  were  a  mixture  of  the  Oriental, 
Jewish,  Samaritan,  and  Grecian  religious  elements.  The  germ 
of  their  principles  may  be  plainly  traced  back  to  this  Simon, 
though  we  cannot  attribute  to  him  the  complete  system  of 
this  sect  as  it  existed  in  the  second  century. 

The  two  apostles  returned  again  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  what 
they  had  witnessed  convinced  them  of  the  susceptibility  of 
the  Samaritans  for  receiving  the  gospel,  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  publishing  it  in  all  the  parts  of 
the  country  through  which  they  passed.  But  Philip  extended 
his  missionary  journey  farther,  and  became  the  instrument 
of  bringing  the  first  seeds  of  the  gospel  into  Ethiopia,  (the 
kingdom  of  Candace  at  Meroe,)  though,  as  far  as  our  know- 
ledge of  history  goes,^  without  any  important  consequences. 
But,  what  is  more  deserving  of  notice,  ho  published  the 
gospel  in  the  cities  of  Palestine,  on  the  southern  and  northern 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  till  at  last,  probably  after  a  con- 
siderable time,  he  settled  at  Csesarea  Stratonis,  where  on  his 

Mt  is  still  a  question  whether  the  introduction  of  Oiiristianity  was 
not  pai-tially  made  before  the  mission  of  Frumentius  on  another  side, 
and  in  a  different  part  of  Ethiopia;  whether  manj  things  in  the 
doctrine  and  usages  of  the  present  Abyssinian  church,  with  which 
we  have  been  better  acquainted  by  means  of  Gobat's  Journal,  do  not 
indicate  a  Jewish-Christian  origin.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  late 
Kettig  has  brought  forward  these  questions  in  the  '*  Studien  und  Kry 
tiken."  Perhaps  intercourse  with  that  ancient  church  will  open  te 
ud  i?ome  sources  of  information  for  answering  them. 
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arrival  he  found  a  Christian  society  already  formed,  which  he 
built  up  in  the  faith. 

Though  the  Christians  of  Jewish  descent,  who  were  driven 
by  persecution  from  Jerusalem,  were  by  that  event  induced  to 
spread  the  gospel  in  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  yet 
their  labours  were  confined  to  Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Hellenists,  such  as  Philip  and  others,  who  originally  came 
from  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  made  their  way  among  the  Gentiles  ^ 
also,  to  whom  they  were  allied  in  language  and  education, 
which  was  not  the  case  with  the  Jews.  They  presented  them 
with  the  gospel  independent  of  the  Mosaic  law,  without 
attemptii^  to  make  them  Jews  before  they  became  Christians. 
Thus  the  principles  held  by  the  enlightened  Stephen,  the 
truths  for  which,  in  part,  he  had  sufiered  martyrdom,  were  by 
them  first  brought  into  practice  and  realized.  And  if  in  this 
way,  independently  of  the  exertions  of  the  apostles  in  Judea, 
and  the  development  of  Christianity  in  a  Jewish  form,  churches 
had  been  luised  of  purely  Hellenistic  materials  among  the 
heathen,  free  altogether  from  Judaism,  and  if  Paul  had  then 
appeared  to  confirm  and  extend  this  mode  of  operation,  one 
consequence  might  have  been,  that  the  older  apostles  would 
have  maintained  with  greater  stiffness  their  former  standing- 
point,  in  opposition  to  this  freer  direction  of  Christianity,  and 
thus,  by  the  overweight  of  human  peculiarities  in  the  first 
publishers  of  the  gospel,  a  violent  and  irreconcileable  oppo- 
sition might  have  divided  the  church  into  two  hostile  parties. 
It  could  not  have  happened  otherwise  if  the  germinatuig  dif- 
ferences, left  altogether  to  themselves,  as  in  later  times,  had 
been  so  developed  as  to  exclude  all  hopes  of  a  reconciliation ; 
and  the  idea  of  an  universal  church,  overcoming  by  its  higher 
unity  ail  human  differences,  could  never  have  been  realized. 
But  this  disturbing  influence,  with  which  the  self-seeking  and 
one-sided  bias  of  human  nature  threatened  from  the  beginning 
to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  divine  work,  was  counteracted  by 
the  still  mightier  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  never 
allows  human  differences  to  develop  themselves  to  such  an 
extreme,  but  is  able  to  maintain  unity  in  manifoldness.  We 
may  distinctly  recognise  the  attractive  divine  power  which 

*  In  Acts  xi.  20,  the  common  reading  IXXi^wtrTis  is  evidently  to  hi 
rejected,  as  formed  from  a  false  gloss,  and  the  reading  which  refers  to 
the  Gentiles  itWiivas)  must  be  substituted  as  undoubtedly  correct. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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gives  scope  to  the  free  agency  of  man,  but  knows  exactly 
when  it  is  needful,  for  the  success  of  the  divine  work,  to 
impart  its  immediate  illumination,  if  we  observe  that  at  the 
precise  moment  when  the  apostles  needed  a  wider  develop- 
ment of  their  Christian  knowledge  for  the  exercise  of  their 
calling,  and  their  former  contracted  views  would  have  been 
highly  injurious,  what  had  been  hitherto  wanting  was  imparted 
to  them,  by  a  memorable  coincidence  of  an  internal  revelation 
with  a  train  of  outward  circumstances.  The  apostle  Peter 
was  the  chosen  instrument  on  this  occasion. 

Peter  made  a  visitation  from  Jerusalem  to  the  churches 
founded  in  Judea,  Samaria,  and  towards  the  west  near  the 
Mediterranean.  The  cures  effected  by  him  in  Christ's  name 
in  the  large  town  of  Lydda,'  and  in  the  city  of  Joppa  (Jaf&), 
a  few  miles  distant,  drew  upon  him  the  universal  attention  of 
that  very  populous  and  extensive  district  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  (the  plain  of  Saron.)  Many  were  converted 
by  him  to  Christianity,  and  the  city  of  Joppa  became  the 
central  point  of  his  labours.  As  the  publication  of  his  new 
doctrine  made  such  an  impression  in  these  parts,  information 
respecting  it  would  easily  spread  to  Csesarea  Stratonis,  a  town 
on  the  sea-coast  about  eight  miles  distant.  In  the  Roman 
cohort  which  formed  the  garrison  of  this  place,  was  a  cen- 
turion, Cornelius  ^  by  name,  a  Gentile  who,  dissatisfied  with 

^  According  to  Josephus  (Antiq.  xx.  6,  §  2),  a  town  as  largeas  adiy^ 
in  later  times  a  considerable  city  under  the  name  of  Diospolis. 

*  We  must  here  take  notice  of  what  GfrSrer  alleges  against  the 
historical  truth  of  this  narrative.  He  maintains,  "  that  the  principle, 
that  the  heathens  were  to  be  incorporated  with  the  Christian  charch  by 
baptism,  without  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  was  first  expressed 
by  Paul,  and  that  Peter  was  brought  to  acknowledge  it  by  his  influence. 
The  conduct  of  Peter  at  Antioch,  as  it  is  described  in  the  2d  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  is  inexplicable,  if  he  attained  his  know- 
ledge on  this  subject,  in  an  independent  manner,  by  a  divine  revelatioBU 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  only  impressed  upon  him  from  withont^  by 
the  preponderating  influence  of  Paul,  it  is  then  easy  to  account  for  hit 
again  wavering  under  the  opposite  influences  of  the  adherents  ol 
James."  But  whoever  understands  the  relation  of  the  divine  and  the 
human  to  one  another,  in  the  development  of  the  religious  life,  cannot 
he  surprised,  if  in  the  soul  of  a  man,  who  in  general  held  a  truth  with 
divine  confidence  and  clearness,  the  apprehension  of  it  should,  in  aa 
Bnfavourable  ntomcut,  undergo  a  transient  obscuration,  by  the  influence 
of  foreign  elements,  which  would  afterwards  be  removed  by  the  retam 
of  divine  light.    But  it  is  by  no  means  evident,  that  Peter  at  that  tin 
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the  old  popular  religion,  and  seeking  after  one  that  would 
tranquillize  his  mind,  was  led  by  acquaintance  with  Judaism 
to  the  foundation  of  a  living  faith  in  the  one  God.  Having 
with  his  whole  family  professed  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  he 
testified  by  his  benefex5tions  the  sympathy  he  felt  with  his 
fellow-worshippers  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  observed  the 
hours  of  prayer  customary  to  the  Jews ;  so  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  room  to  doubt  that  he  belonged  to  the  class  of 
Proselytes  of  the  Gate.     Nor  can  we  infer  the  contrary  from 

held  an  erroneous  conviction.  It  was  only  the  violence  of  a  sudden 
impression,  which,  through  the  peculiarity  of  his  natural  temperament, 
had  too  much  power  over  Peter,  and  made  him  practically  faithless 
to  those  principles  which  he  had  by  no  means  abandoned  from 
deliberate  reflection.  Paul  even  reproached  him  with  thus  acting  in 
contradiction  to  his  principles,  that  he  who  was  living  as  a  Gentile 
{i0vuca5  fgs),  now  practically  laid  an  injunction  on  the  Glentile  Chris- 
tians, that  they  must  submit  to  the  Mosaic  law.  Certainly,  a  great 
change  must  have  passed  on  Peter,  if  he  had  been  brought  so  to  act, 
that  Paul  could  say  to  him  that  he  himself  had  been  living  as  a  Oentile. 
But  if  this  was  not  connected  with  some  previous  preparation  in  the 
peculiar  religious  development  of  Peter,  it  would  be  difficult  to  attribute 
it  solely  to  Paul's  influence.  Paul  nowhere  asserts  that  Peter  was  first 
led  by  him  to  adopt  these  views :  on  the  contrary,  he  speaks  of  a  reve- 
lation made  by  the  Divine  Spirit  on  this  point  to  the  apostles  and  pro- 
phets. Eph.  iiL  5.  If  we  look  at  the  question  in  a  purely  psychological 
point  of  view,  we  may  indeed  presume,  that  Peter  could  not  have 
arrived  at  a  conviction  of  Christian  truth  on  this  point,  without  a  severe 
mental  struggle ;  and  in  this  straggle  of  the  divine  and  the  human  in  his 
soul,  that  ecstatic  vision  would  find  its  natural  point  of  connexion,  and 
occur  at  a  critical  juncture,  to  accomplish  the  victory  of  Christian  truth, 
over  the  reaction  of  his  Jewish  mode  of  thinking.  Nor  can  I  with 
GfrSrer  perceive  in  Acts  xi.  3  the  traces  of  a  more  correct  account  bear- 
ing evidence  against  the  narrative.  That  Peter  made  no  scruple  of 
incorporating  Qentiles  by  baptism  with  the  Christian  church,  might 
unquestionably  be  inferred,  if  he  shunned  not  to  eat  and  drink  with 
them.  Still,  we  might  with  equal  confidence  infer,  that  a  Jewish 
teacher,  who  had  no  scruple  to  administer  baptism  to  Gentiles,  might 
not  come  to  the  conclusion  to  consider  them  of  equal  rank  in  the 
Christian  theocracy,  and  admit  them  to  every  kind  of  intercourse.  But 
though  Peter  afterwards  reckoned  the  publication  of  the  gospel  among 
the  heathen  as  the  special  calling  of  Paul,  and  the  publication  of  it 
among  native  Jews  as  his  own,  it  is  by  no  means  contradictory,  that  he, 
when  a  special  demand  was  made  upon  him,  should  exercise  his  ministry 
among  the  Gentiles ;  just  as  Paul,  although  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
gladly  embraced  the  opportunity,  when  he  could  find  an  entrance 
among  the  Jews.  But  in  Acts  xi.  9  a  different  spirit  speaks  from  that 
of  the  Petrine  party,  from  whom,  according  to  Gfrbrer,  this  narrative, 
and  m  general  the  first  part  of  the  Acts,  was  derived. 
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the  circumstance  that  Peter  and  the  stricter  Jewish  Christiaius 
looked  on  Cornelius  as  an  unclean  person,  and  in  many 
respects  the  same  as  a  heathen.  The  Proselytes  of  the  Gate 
were  certainly  permitted  to  attend  the  synagogue  worship, 
which  was  a  means  of  gradually  bringing  them  to  a  full 
reception  of  Judaism.  Yet  the  Jews  who  adopted  the  stricter 
maxims  of  the  Pharisees,  placed  all  the  imcircumcised  in 
the  class  of  the  unclean,  and  avoided  living  and  eating  with 
such  persons  as  defiling.  Unless  we  suppose  this  to  have 
been  the  case,  what  afterwards  occurred  in  reference  to  the 
stricter  pharisaical-minded  Jewish  Christians,  and  the  Grentile 
Christians  who  had  been  partly  Proselytes  of  the  Gat^  would 
appear  altogether  enigmatical. 

As  to  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  this  devout  truth- 
seeking  man  (in  whose  heart  God's  Spirit  had  awakened  so 
lively  a  sense  of  his  spiritual  necessities)  was  led  to  mental 
peace,  in  order  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, we  must  bear  in  mind  that  lie  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
is  not  intended  to  develop  aU  the  circumstances  which  belong 
to  the  representation  of  the  exact  historical  connexion  of 
events ;  and  that  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  Corne- 
lius was  prompted  to  seek  out  Peter,  his  own  narrative  is  the 
only  immediate  source  of  information.     But  we  are  not  justi- 
fied to  assume  that  Cornelius,  who  certainly  could  best  testify 
of  the  facts  relating  to  his  own  state  of  mind,  of  what  he  had 
himself  experienced,  was  equally  capable  of  clearly  distinguish- 
ing the  objective,  the  external  matter-of-fact  from  the  subjec- 
tive of  his  own  mental  state,  in  what  presented  itself  to  him 
as  an  object  of  his  own  experience  and  perception.     It  wag 
natural  also  for  him  not  to  think  of  tracing  out  the  con- 
nexion of  the  higher  revelations  made  to  him,  with  the  pre- 
parative natural  circumstances;  but  that  the  divine  in  the 
affair  which  wholly  occupied  his  thoughts  should  remain  alone 
in  his  remembrance,  and  be  brought  forward  in  his  narratlTey 
while  the  preparatives  in  the  natural  connexion  of  causes  and 
effects  retired  into  the  back-ground.     We  are  also  pennitted 
and  justified  to  supply  many  circumstances,  which,  though  not 
expressly  mentioned,  are  yet  to  be  supposed ;  not  in  order  to 
obscure  what  was  divine  in  the  event,  but  to  glorify  the  mani- 
fold wisdom  of  God  as  shown  in  the  way  men  are  led  to  a 
participation  of  redemption,  in  the  connexion  of  the  diyine 
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and  the  natural,  and  in  the  harmony  that  subsists  between 
nature  and  grace.  Ei)h.  iii.  10. 

Cornelius  had  devoted  himself  for  some  days  to  fasting  and 
prayer,  which  were  frequently  used  conjointly  by  the  Jews  and 
first  Christians — the  former  as  the  means  of  making  the  soul 
more  capable  (by  detaching  it  from  sense)  for  undisturbed  con- 
verse with  divine  thiugs.  This  they  were  wont  to  do  when, 
in  an  emergency  from  inward  or  outward  distress,  they  sought 
relief  and  illumination  from  God.  We  may,  therefore,  presume 
that  something  similar  was  the  case  with  Cornelius ;  and  na- 
turally ask.  What  it  was  that  so  troubled  him  ]  From  the 
whole  narrative  we  gee  that  his  ardent  longing  was  for  religious 
truth  that  would  bring  peace  and  repose  to  his  heart.  Hence 
it  is  most  probable,  that  on  that  account  he  sought  illumina- 
tion from  God  by  fervent  prayer.  And  what  occasioned  his 
seeking  it  precisely  at  this  time?  From  the  words  of  the 
%ngel  to  Cornelius,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  apostle 
Peter  was  wholly  unknown  to  him.  Peter  himself,  in  his  dis- 
course before  the  family  of  Cornelius,  Acts  x.  37,  appears  to 
have  presumed  that  he  had  already  heard  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  It  is  also  probable,  that  a  matter  which  had  already 
excited  such  great  attention  in  this  district,  and  which  was  so 
closely  related  to  his  religious  wants,  had  not  escaped  his  notice. 
He  had  probably  heard  very  various  opinions  respecting 
Christianity ;  from  many  zealous  Jews  judgments  altogether 
condemnatory ;  from  others,  sentiments  which  led  him  to 
expect  that  in  the  new  doctrine  he  would  at  last  find  what  he 
had  been  so  long  seeking :  thus  a  conflict  would  naturally  arise 
in  his  mind  which  would  impel  him  to  seek  illumination  from 
God  on  a  question  that  so  anxiously  occupied  his  thoughts. 

It  was  the  fourth  day*  since  Cornelius  had  been  in  this  state 

*  It  will  be  proper  here  to  give  the  right  interpretation  of  Acts  x.  30. 
Many  have  interpreted  the  words  as  equivalent  to  — "  Four  days  ago  I 
&8ted  to  this  time/' — namely,  the  ninth  hour  when  he  was  speaking,  and 
then  only  one  &8t-day  was  kept  by  Cornelius,  in  the  ninth  hour  of  which 
this  happened.  This  agrees  perfectly  with  the  reckoning  of  the  time* 
But  the  meaning  of  &x5  favours  our  rendering  the  passage,  "  I  fasted  to 
the  ninth  hour  of  the  fourth  day/'  in  which  this  happened.  Euinoel's 
objection  to  this  interpretation  is  not  pertinent ;  for,  from  the  manner  in 
which  Oomelins  expressed  himself,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  vision 
happened  on  the  ninth  hour  of  the  fourth  fast-day.  Now,  this  passage 
can  be  understood  to  mean,  either  that  Cornelius  was  wont  to  fast  four 
days  throughout  to  three  o'clock,  or  that  for  four  days  he  fasted  entirely 
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of  mind,  when,  about  three  m  the  afternoon,  one  of  the 
customary  Jewish  hours  of  prayer,  while  he  was  calling  on  God 
with  earnest  supplication,  he  received  by  a  voice  from  heaven 
an  answer  to  his  prayera.  The  appearance  of  the  angel  maybe 
considered  as  an  objective  event.  The  soul  belongs  in  its 
essence  to  a  higher  than  the  sensible  and  temporal  order  d 
things,  and  none  but  a  contracted  and  arrogant  reason  can 
deny  the  possibihty  of  a  communication  between  the  higher 
world  and  the  soul  which  is  allied  to  it  by  its  very  natiua 
The  Holy  Scriptures  teach  us,  that  such  communications  from 
a  higher  spiritual  world  to  individuals  used  to  occur  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  until  the  central  point  of  all  communica- 
tions from  heaven  to  earth,  the  Divine  Fountain  of  life  itself 
appeared  among  us,  and  thereby  established  for  ever  the  com- 
munion between  heaven  and  earth ;  John  i.  52.  We  need  not 
suppose  any  sensible  appearance,  for  we  know  not  whether  a 
higher  spirit  cannot  communicate  itself  to  men  living  in 
a  world  of  sense,  by  an  operation  on  the  inward  sense,  so  that 
this  communication  should  appear  imder  the  form  of  a 
Sensuous  perception.  Meanwhile,  Cornelius  himself  is  the 
only  witness  for  the  objective  reality  of  the  ailgelic  appear- 
ance, and  he  can  only  be  taken  as  a  credible  witness  of  what 
he  believed  that  he  had  perceived.  By  the  influence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  an  elevation  of  mind  might  be  naturally 
connected  with  his  devotion,  in  which  the  internal  com- 
munication from  heaven  might  be  represented  to  the  higher 
self-consciousness  under  the  form  of  a  vision. »  Although,  in 
the  words  of  the  angel,  "  Thy  prayers  and  alms  are  come  up 
before  God,"  <fec.,  the  expression  is  anthropopathic,  and  adapted 
to  the  then  Jewish  mode  of  expression,  this  relates  only  to  the 
form  of  the  expression.  It  is  the  divine  in  human  form.  It 
is  marked  throughout  by  the  thought  so  worthy  of  God,  that 
the  striving  of  the  devout  anxiety  of  Cornelius,  which  was 
shown  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  by  prayer  and  works  of  love 

to  the  ninth  hour  of  the  fourth  day,  when  this  happened.  Bat  iastB,  ae> 
cording  to  the  Jewish  Christian  mode  of  speaking,  did  not  imply  an 
entire  abstinence  from  all  nourishment.  I  cannot  agree  with  Meyer's  in- 
terpretation, as  I  understand  it,  that  Peter  meant  that  he  had  fasted  four 
days,  and  on  the  fourth  day,  reckoning  backwards,  that  is,  the  day  on 
which  the  fast  began,  about  three  o'clock,  this  event  happened. 

^  The  word  Bga/ia  (Acts  x.  3)  cannot  here  be  decisive,  since  it  may  bt 
used  in  speaking  of  an  ecstatic  vision  or  of  a  viaon  as  an  objective  fteL 
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towards  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah, — of  this  germ  of  good- 
ness, the  fostering  fatherly  love  of  God  had  not  been  unmind- 
ful,— ^that  Ged  had  heard  the  prayer  of  his  longing  after 
heavenly  truth,  and  had  sent  him,  in  the  person  of  Peter,  a 
teacher  of  this  truth.  From  the  whole  form  of  this  narrative,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  Cornelius  considered  the  pointing  out  of 
Peter's  place  of  residence,  not  as  something  that  came  to  his 
knowledge  in  a  natural  way,  but  by  a  supernatural  communi- 
cation. It  is  indeed  possible  that  he  had  heard  it  mentioned 
by  others  casually  in  conversation,  but,  as  he  had  not  thought 
further  about  it,  it  had  completely  escaped  his  recollection, 
and  now  in  this  elevated  state  of  mind  what  had  been  for- 
gotten was  brought  back  again  to  his  consciousness,  without 
his  thinking  of  the  natural  connexion.  After  all,  this  is  only 
possible,  and  we  are  by  no  means  justified  in  considering  it 
necessary.  The  possibihty  therefore  remains,  that  this  infor- 
mation was  communicated  in  a  supernatural  way. 

No  sooner  had  Cornelius  obtained  this  important  and  joyful 
certainty,  than  he  sent  two  of  his  slaves,  and  a  soldier  that 
waited  on  him,  who  also  was  a  Proselyte  of  the  Gate,  to  fetch 
the  longed-for  teacher  of  divine  truth.  But  this  divine  leading 
would  not  have  attained  its  end.  Peter  would  not  have  com^ 
plied  with  the  request  of  Cornelius,  if  he  had  not  been  pre- 
pared exactly  at  the  same  time,  by  the  inward  enlightening  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  to  acknowledge  and  rightly  interpret  this 
outward  call  of  God.  In  the  conjimction  of  remarkable  cir- 
cunastances  which  it  was  necessary  should  meet  so  critically, 
in  order  to  bring  about  this  important  result  for  the  historical 
development  of  Christianity,  the  guiding  wisdom  of  eternal 
Love  imdoubtedly  manifests  itself. 

It  was  about  noon,  on  the  next  day,  when  Peter  withdrew 
to  the  roof  of  the  house  (built  flat,  in  the  oriental  style) 
where  he  lodged  at  Joppa,  in  order  to  offer  up  his  mid-day 
devotions.  We  can  easUy  suppose,  that  the  prayer  of  the 
man  who  had  been  so  zealously  occupied  in  publishing  the 
gospel  in  that  region,  would  especially  relate  to  this  great 
•  object,  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  He  might 
have  heard  frequent  reports  that  here  and  there  heathens  had 
shown  themselves  susceptible  of  the  gospel,  when  proclaimed 
to  them  by  the  scattered  Christian  Hellenists;  he  might  have 
<3alled  to  mind  many  intimations  in  the  discourses  of  Christ ; 
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new  views  respecting  the  spread  of  the  gospel  might  have 
opened  to  his  mind ;  but  he  ventured  not  to  surrender  him- 
self to  these  impressions,  he  was  as  yet  too  much  fettered  by 
the  power  of  Jewish  prejudices,  and  hence,  probably,  a  conflict 
was  raised  in  his  mind.  While  thus  occupied  in  prayer,  the 
demands  of  animal  natui*e  pressed  upon  him.  He  arose  for 
the  noon-tide  meal,  which  must  have  been  just  ready.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  meditations  which  had  occupied  him  in 
prayer,  abstracted  him  from  sensible  objects.  Two  tendencies 
of  his  nature  came  into  collision.  The  higher,  the  power  of 
the  divine,  had  the  mastery  over  his  spirit,  and  the  poweisof 
sensuous  wants  over  his  lower  nature.  Thus,  it  came  to  pas8^ 
that  the  divine  and  the  natural  were  mingled  together,  *  not 
so  as  to  obscure  the  divine ;  but  the  divine  availed  itself  of 
the  reflection  of  the  natural  as  an  image,  a  symbolic  vehicle 
for  the  truth  about  to  be  revealed  to  Peter.  The  divine  light 
that  was  breaking  through  the  atmosphere  of  traditionazy 
representations,  and  making  its  way  to  his  spirit,  revealed 
itself  in  the  min^or  of  sensible  images  which  proceeded  from 
the  existing  state  of  his  bodily  frame.  Absorbed  in  divine 
meditations,  and  forgetting  himself  in  the  Divine,  Peter  saw 
heaven  open,  and  from  thence  a  vessel,  "  as  it  had  been  a 
great  sheet  knit  at  four  comers,*  corresponding  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  heavens,  was  let  down  to  the  earth.  In  this 
.  vessel  he  saw  birds,  four-footed  beasts,  and  edible  creeping 
things  of  vaiious  kinds,  and  a  voice  from  heaven  called  upon 

^  What  Plutparch  says  of  such  an  appearance  of  the  higher  life  is  re- 
markable :  (cs  ol  ^uoi  tS>v  &ua  kilik\ic  Karcupepofitpav  (rafi(i/rav  obK  hrir 
Kparovfft  fiefiaicos,  &\\h,  k{>k\(p  ijl^p  thr*  ^vdymis  ^epOfAtvuVt  xdrto  9h  ^i^irci 
Pevdmtoy,  yiverai  ris  i^  itficpolv  rapax<&^s  Kcd  irapd^opos  ^Ktyfibs,  oUrtts  6 
Ka\o6fi€Pos  ivBovciofffihs  ^oik€  fxi^is  fJyai  Kivfiffewv  ^vo7v,  r^v  fi\v  &5  lehtovB^ 
rris  ^vxhs  Sifia  r^y  5^  us  x^<^vk€  Kivovfi4yris. — De  Pyth.  Orac.  c.  21. 

*  If  the  words  d€^4fi€voy  Koi  (Acts  x.  11)  are  genuine,  yet,  on  com- 
paring them  with  xi.  5,  we  must,  with  Meyer,  interpret  them,  not, 
"  bound  together  at  the  four  comers,"  but,  •'  bound  to  four  comers.'* 
But  it  is  a  question,  whether  these  words,  which  are  wanting  in  the 
Cod.  Alex.  p.  6.  and  in  the  Vulgate,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  a  glossy 
and  left  out,  as  in  Lachman's  edition,  and  then  the  clause  will  bt 
equivalent  to  "  letting  itself  down  at  four  comers  from  heaven,**  as  the 
Vulgpte  trtinslates  it,  "quatuor  initiis  submitti  de  coelo."  At  all  events, 
these  four  corners  are  not  unimportant.  As  they  corresponded  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  they  convey  an  intimation  that  men  from 
the  north  and  south,  the  east  and  the  west,  would  appear  as  clean  before 
God,  and  be  called  to  a  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
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him  to  slay  one  or  other  of  these  creatures,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  food.  But  against  this  requirement  his  Jewish 
notions  revolted,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  distinguish  between 
clean  and  imclean  meats.  He  now  heard  a  voice  from  heaven 
which  refuted  his  scruples  with  these  very  significant  words 
"  What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common."  It 
is  clear,  that  in  the  explanation  of  these  pregnant  words 
many  drcimistances  conspired.  First,  in  their  application  to 
the  objects  here  sensibly  represented.  "  Thou  must  not  by 
human  perversity  make  a  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean 
between  creatures,  all  of  which  God  has  declared  to  be  clean, 
by  letting  them  down  to  thee  from  heaven."  This  letting 
down  from  heaven  is  partly  a  symbol,  that  all  are  alike  clean 
as  being  the  creatures  of  God, — partly,  that  by  the  new  reve- 
lation, the  new  creation  from  heaven  presents  all  as  pure. 
Then  the  higher  application  of  these  words  intended  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  is  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  man  to  God, 
intimating  that  every  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  would 
be  taken  away  from  among  men ;  that  all  men  as  the  crea- 
tures of  God  would  be  considered  as  ahke  clean,  and  again 
become  so  as  at  their  original  creation,  by  the  redemption 
that  related  to  all. 

After  Peter  had  again  expressed  his  scruples,  this  voice  was 
repeated  a  third  time,  and  he  saw  the  vessel  taken  up  again 
to  heaven.  He  now  returned  from  the  state  of  ecstatic  vision, 
to  that  of  ordinary  consciousness.  While  he  was  endeavouring 
to  trace  the  connexion  between  the  vision  and  the  subject  of 
his  late  meditations,  the  event  that  now  occurred  taught  him 
what  the  Spirit  of  God  intended  by  that  vision.  Voices  of 
strangers  in  the  court  of  the  house,  by  whom  his  own  name 
was  repeated,  excited  his  attention.  They  were  the  three 
messengers  of  Cornelius  who  were  inquiring  for  him.  They 
had  left  Csesarea  the  day  before  at  three  o'clock,  and  arrived 
at  Joppa  that  very  day  about  noon.  While  Peter  was 
observing  the  men,  who  by  their  appearance  were  evidently 
not  Jews,  the  Spirit  of  God  imparted  to  him  a  knowledge  of 
the  connexion  between  the  symbolic  vision  and  the  errand  of 
these  persons.  A  voice  within  said,  God  has  sent  these  men 
to  seek  thee  out,  that  thou  mayest  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen.  Go  confidently  with  them ;  without  dreading  inter- 
qourso  with  the  Gentiles  as  unclean,  for  thou  hast  been  taught 
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by  a  voice  fixnn  heaven,  that  thou  must  not  dare  to  consider 
those  unclean  whom  God  himself  has  pronounced  clean,  and 
whom  he  now  sends  to  thee.  On  the  next  day,  he  departed 
with  the  messengers  from  Joppa,  accompanied  by  six  otlier 
Christians  of  Jewish  descent,  to  whom  he  had  told  what  had 
happened,  and  who  awaited  the  result  with  eager  expectation. 
As  the  distance  for  one  day's  journey  was  too  great,  they 
made  two  short  days'  journeys  of  it.  On  the  day  after  their 
departure,  (the  fourth  after  the  messengers  had  been  de- 
spatched by  Cornelius,)  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  they 
arrived  at  Caesarea.  They  foimd  Cornelius  assembled  with 
his  fiimily  and  friends,  whom  he  had  informed  of  the  expected 
arrival  of  the  teacher  sent  to  him  from  heaven ;  for  he 
doubted  not  that  he  whom  the  voice  of  the  angel  had  notified 
as  the  appointed  divine  teacher,  would  obey  the  divine  calL 
After  what  had  passed,  Peter  appeared  to  Cornelius  as  a 
super-earthly  being.  He  fell  reverentially  before  him  as  he 
entered  the  chamber;  but  Peter  bade  him  stand  up,  and 
said,  "  Stand  up,  I  myself  also  am  a  man."  He  narrated  to 
the  persons  assembled,  by  what  means  he  had  been  induced 
not  to  regard  the  common  scruples  of  the  Jews  respectiqg 
intercourse  with  heathens,  and  expressed  his  desire  to  hear 
from  Cornelius  what  had  determined  them  to  call  him  thither. 
Cornelius  explained  this,  and  ended  with  saying,  "  Now  there- 
fore are  we  all  here  present  before  God,  to  hear  all  things 
that  are  commanded  thee  of  God."  Peter  was  astonished  at 
the  pure  disposition  so  susceptible  of  divine  truth,  which 
appeared  in  the  words  of  Cornelius,  and  formed  so  stiiking  a 
contrast  to  the  obstinate  unsusceptibility  of  many  Jews  j  and 
perceived  the  hand  of  God  in  the  way  Cornelius  had  been  led, 
since  he  had  sought,  the  truths  of  salvation  with  upri^t 
desire ;  he  therefore  said,  "  Now  I  perceive  of  a  truth  that 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  but  in  every  nation,  he  that 
feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of  hun." 
As  to  these  memorable  words  of  Peter,  the  sense  cannot  be, 
that  in  every  nation,  every  one  who  only  rightly  employs  his 
own  moral  power,  will  obtain  salvation  ;  for  had  Peter  meant 
this,  he  would,  in  what  he  added,  announcing  Jesus  as  him 
by  whom  alone  men  could  obtain  forgiveness  of  sin  and  salva- 
tion, have  contradicted  himself  On  that  supposition,  he 
ought  rather  to  have  told  Cornelius,  that  he  had  only  to 
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remain  in  his  present  disposition,  that  was  enough,  and  he 
needed  no  new  doctrine  of  salvation.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  impossible,  according  to  the  connexion,  to  understand  by 
"every  one  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness,** 
those  who  had  attained  true  piety  through  Christianity,  and 
to  make  the  words  mean  no  more  than  this — that  Christians 
of  all  nations  are  acceptable  to  God :  for  the  words  plainly 
import  that  Cornelius,  on  accoimt  of  his  upright  pious  striving, 
was  deemed"  worthy  of  having  his  prayers  heard,  and  being 
led  to  feith  in  the  Redeemer.  Nor  can  these  words  relate 
only  to  such  who  already  believed  in  the  revelation  of  God  in 
the  Old  Testament,' and  according  to  its  guidance,  honoured 
God,  and  expected  the  Messiah.  But  evidently  Peter  spoke 
in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  nationalism — God  judgeth  men' 
not  according  to  their  descent  or  non-descent  from  the  theo- 
cratic  nation,  but  according  to  their  disposition.  All  who, 
like  Cornelius,  honour  God  uprightly  according  to  the  measure 
of  the  gift  entrusted  to  them,  are  acceptable  to  him,  and  he 
prepares  by  his  grace  a  way  for  them,  by  which  they  are  led 
to  faith  in  Him,  who  alone  can  bestow  salvation.  This  is 
what  Peter  meant  to  announce  to  them.  ^ 

It  was  natural  that,  since  the  minds  of  these  persons  were 
so  much  more  prepared  than  others  for  the  appropriation  of 
saving  truth,  and  for  living  faith  by  their  inward  want  and 
earnest  longing,  that  the  word  woiild  make  a  much  quicker 
and  more  powerful  impression  on  them.  While  Peter  was 
speaking  to  them,  they  were  impelled  to  express  their  feelings 
in  inspired  praises  of  that  God,  who  in  so  wonderful  a  manner 

*  Cornelius  belonged  to  that  class  of  persons  who  are  pointed  out  in 
John  iii.  21.  We  are  by  no  means  authorized  to  maintain  that  Peter,  from 
the  general  position  laid  down  by  him,  intended  to  draw  the  inference, 
that  Qod  would  certainly  lead  to  salvation  those  among  all  nations,  to 
whom  the  marks  belonged  which  he  here  specified,  even  if  they  did  not 
during  their  earthly  life  obtain  a  participation  in  redemption.  He  ex- 
pressed that  truth,  which  at  the  moment  manifested  itself  to  him  in  a 
consciousness  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  reflecting  on  all 
the  consequences  deducible  from  it.  We  must  ever  carefully  distinguish 
between  what  enlightened  men  consciously  intend  to  say,  according  to 
historical  conditions,  and  in  relation  to  interests  immediately  affected 
by  existing  circumstances, — and  what  forms  the  contents  of  eternal 
truth,  to  be  developed  with  all  the  consequences  involved.  To  develop 
the  first  is  the  jprovince  of  exegesis  and  historical  apprehension ;  the 
■econd,  that  of  Christian  doctrine  and  morals. 
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had  led  them  to  salvation.  One  inspiration  seized  all,  and 
with  amazement  the  Jewish  Christians  present  beheld  their 
prejudices  against  the  Grentiles  contradicted  by  the  fiswjt 
What  an  impression  must  it  have  made  upon  them,  when 
they  heard  the  Gentile  who  had  been  considered  by  them  as 
unclean,  testify  with  such  inspiration  of  Jehovah  and  the 
Messiah !  And  now  Peter  could  appeal  to  this  transaction, 
in  order  to  nullify  all  the  scruples  of  the  Jews,  respecting  the 
baptism  of  such  uncircumcised  persons,  and  ask,  "  Who  can 
forbid  water  that  these  should  be  baptized,  who  have  already 
received  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  like  ourselves  1"  And  when 
he  returned  to  «Ierusalem,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  held 
intercourse  with  the  Gentiles  had  raised  a  stumbling-block 
among  the  strict  pharisaical  believers,  he  was  able  to  silence 
them  by  a  similar  appeal  "  Forasmuch  then,"  said  he,  *'  as 
God  gave  them  the  hke  gift  as  he  did  unto  us,  who  believed 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  what  was  I,  that  I  could  withstand 
Godr    Actsxi.  17. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PAUL'S   PREPARATION  AND  CALL  TO   BB  THE  APOSTLE   OP 
THE   QENTILES. 

In  this  manner,  Christianity,  independently  of  Judaism,  began 
to  be  propagated  among  the  Gentiles ;  the  appointment  of 
the  gospel  as  a  distinct  means  of  forming  all  nations  for  the 
kingdom  of  God,  was  now  acknowledged  by  the  apostles ;  and 
consequently,  on  their  part,  no  opposition  could  be  made  to 
employing  it  for  this  purpose.  While,  by  the  arrangements 
of  the  Divine  wisdom,  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen  was  taken  out  of  the  way,  and  the  first  impulse 
was  given  to  that  work ;  by  the  same  wisdom,  that  great 
champion  of  the  faith  who  was  to  carry  it  on,  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  through  all  ages, 
was  called  forth,  to  take  the  position  assigned  him  in  the 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  was  no  other  than 
the  apostle  Paul ;  a  man  distinguished,  not  only  for  the  wide 
extent  of  his  apostolic  labours,  but  for  his  development  of 
the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel  in  their  living  organic 
connexion,  and  their  formation  into  a  compact  system.  The 
essence  of  the  gospel  in  relation  to  human  nature,  on  one 
side  especially,  the  relation  namely  to  its  need  of  redemption, 
was  set  by  him  in  the  clearest  light ;  so  that  when  the  sense 
of  that  need  has  been  long  lepressed  or  perverted,  and  a 
revival  of  Christian  consciousness  has  followed  a  state  of 
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spiritual  death,  the  newly  awakened  Christian  hfe,  whether  in 
ihe  church  at  large,  or  in  individuals,  has  always  drawn  its 
nourishment  from  his  writings.  As  he  has  presented  Christi- 
anity under  this  aspect  especially,  and  has  so  impressively 
shown  the  iipmediate  relation  of  rehgious  knowledge  and 
experience  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  opposition  to  all  dependence 
on  any  human  mediation  whatever,  thus  drawing  the  line  ci 
demarcation  most  clearly  between  the  Christian  and  Jewish 
standing-point ; — he  may  be  considered  as  the  representative 
among  the  apostles  of  the  Protestant  principle.  And  history, 
though  it  furnishes  only  a  few  hints  respecting  the  early  life 
of  Paul  before  his  call  to  the  apostleship,  has  recorded  enough 
to  make  it  evident,  that  by  the  whole  course  of  his  previous 
development,  he  was  formed  for  what  he  was  to  become,  and 
for  what  he  was  to  effect. 

Saul,  or  Paul  (the  former  the  original  Hebrew,  the  latter 
the  Hellenistic  form  of  his  name),'  was  a  native  of  the  city 
of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.     This  we  learn  from  his  own  expressions 

^  The  latter  was  his  nsual  appellation,  from  the  time  of  his  being 
devoted  entirely  to  the  convei-sion  of  the  heathen ;  Acts  .  xiiL  0. 
Although  the  ancient  supposition,  that  he  changed  his  own  name  for 
that  of  his  convert  Sergius  Paulus,  has  been  recently  advocated  by 
Meyer  and  Olshausen,  1  cannot  approve  of  it.  I  cannot  imagine  that 
the  conversion  of  a  proconsul  would  be  thought  so  much  more  of  hj 
him  than  the  conversion  of  any  other  man  (and  he  was  far  from  being 
his  first  convert),  as  to  induce  him  to  assume  his  name.  It  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  usage  of  ancient  times,  for  the  scholar  to  be  named 
after  his  teacher,  (as  Cyprian  after  Csecilius,  Eusebius  after  Pamphilus,) 
rather  than  for  the  teacher  to  be  named  after  the  scholar ;  for  no  one 
could  think  of  finding  a  parallel  in  the  instance  of  Scipio  Afneanna. 
And  had  this  really  been  the  reason  why  Paul  assumed  the  name,  we 
might  have  expected,  as  it  was  closely  connected  with  the  whole  nar- 
rative, that  Luke  would  have  expressly  assigned  it.  And  Fritzsche  is 
correct  in  saying  (see  his  Commentary  on  the  Romans,  Prolog,  p.  11), 
that,  in  this  case,  not  Acts  xiii.  9,  but  xiiL  13,  would  have  been  a 
natural  place  for  mentioning  it.  Still  I  cannot,  with  Fritzsche,  think  it 
probable,  that  Luke  was  accidentally  led,  by  the  mention  of  Seigini 
Paul  us,  to  remark  thai  Paul  also  bore  the  same  name.  The  moii 
natural  way  of  viewing  the  matter  seems  to  be  this ;  Luke  had  hitherto 
designated  him  by  the  name  which  he  found  in  the  memoirs  lying  befoie 
him  on  the  early  history  of  Christianity.  But  he  was  now  induced  to 
distinguish  him  by  the  name  which  he  found  in  the  memoirs  of  hii 
labours  among  the  heathen,  and  by  which  he  had  personally  known  him 
during  that  later  period ;  and,  therefore,  took  the  opportunity  of  re- 
marking, that  this  Paul  was  no  other  than  the  individual  whom  he  had 
hitherto  called  Saul. 
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in  Acts  xxi.  39,  xxii.  3,  and  the  contradictory  tradition 
reported  by  Jerome,  that  he  was  bom  in  the  small  town  of 
Gischala,  in  Galilee,  cannot  appear  credible,  though  it  is  not 
improbable  that  his  parents  once  resided  there,'  which  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  report.  As  we  do  not  know  how  long 
he  remained  under  the  paternal  roof,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine what  influence  his  education  in  the  metropolis  of  Cilicia 
(which  as  a  seat  of  literature  vied  with  Athens  and  Alex- 
andria) *  had  on  the  formation  of  his  character.  Certainly, 
his  early  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  national  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Greeks  was  of  some  advantage  in  preparing 
him  to  be  a  teacher  of  Christianity  among  nations  of  Grecian 
origin.  Yet  the  few  passages  from  the  Greek  poets  which  we 
meet  with  in  his  discourse  at  Athens,  and  in  his  Epistles,  do 
not  prove  that  his  education  had  made  him  familiar  with 
Grecian  literatiu^  :  nor  is  it  probable  that  such  would  be  the 

*  If  we  were  justified  in  understanding  with  Paulus  (in  his  work  on 
the  Apostle  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Romans,  p.  323)  the 
word  IfipatoSf  Phil.  iii.  6,  2  Cor.  xi.  22,  as  used  in  contradistinction  to 
iwifpun-'fis,  it  would  serve  to  confirm  this  tradition,  since  it  would 
imply  that  Paul  could  boast  of  a  descent  from  a  Palestinian- Jewish  and 
not  Hellenistic  family.  But  since  Paul  calls  himself  efipa7os,  though 
he  was  certainly  by  birth  a  Hellenist,  it  is  evident  that  the  word  cannot 
be  used  in  so  restricted  a  sense;  and  in  the  secoud  passage  quoted 
above,  where  it  is  equivalent  to  an  Israelite,  a  descendant  of  Abraham, 
it  plainly  has  a  wider  meaning ;  see  Bleek's  admirable  Introduction  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  p.  32.  This  tradition  too,  reported  by 
Jerome,  is,  as  Fritzsche  justly  remarks,  very  suspicious,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  gross  anachronism,  which  makes  the  taking  of  Gischala 
by  the  Eomans  the  cause  of  Paul's  removal  thence  with  his  parents, — 
since  this  event  happened  much  later  in  the  Jewish  war,  but  also 
because  Jerome,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  Philemon 
(verse  23),  makes  use  of  this  tradition  to  explain  why  Paul,  though  a 
citizen  of  Tarsus,  calls  himself,  2  Cor.  xi.  22,  Philip,  iii.  6,  "  Hebroeus 
ex  ffebrcBiSf  et  caetera  quae  ilium  Judseum  magis  indicant  quam  Tar- 
seniem,"  which  yet,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  proceeds  only  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  epithet  which  Paul  applies  to  himself.  Jerome 
must  have,  therefore,  taken  up  this  false  account  {"  talem  fabulam 
f^scepimus,"  are  his  own  words),  without  proof,  in  a  very  thoughtless 
manner. 

*  Strabo,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  places  Tarsus  in  this 
respect  above  these  two  cities  :  roa-avrr)  ro7s  4vedS€  kvBpdiytrois  (nrovS^ 
itpis  Tf  ^iKoiro^iaaf  Koi  r^u&Wrjy  iyK^KKiov  Sivaurav  traiheiav  yeyoveVf  &(rO* 
^€pfi4$\Tprrai  Koi  *ABi\vas  koL  *A\€^apSpelav  Koi  et  nya  &\Koy  r6irov 
Huvarhv  tliretv  h  f  (rxoAai  kcu  ^larpifiaX  rStv  <pihoa-6<f><ov  ytydycurt. 
Geogr  i.  14,  c  5. 
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case.  As  his  parents  designed  him  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  law, 
or  Jewish  theologian,  his  studies  must  have  been  confined  in 
his  early  years  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  about  the  age  of  twelve 
or  thirteen,  he  must  have  entered  the  school  of  Gamaliel/  It 
is  possible,  though,  considering  Paul's  pharisaic  zeal,  not  pro- 
bable, that  the  more  liberal  views  of  his  tolerant-minded 
teacher  Gamaliel  might  induce  him  to  turn  his  attention  to 
Grecian  literature;  A  man  of  his  mental  energy,  whose  zeal 
overcame  all  difficulties  in  his  career,  and  whose  love  prompted 
him  to  make  himself  familiar  with  all  the  mental  habitudes 
of  the  men  among  whom  he  laboured,  that  he  might  sym- 
pathise more  completely  with  their  wants  and  infirmities, 
might  be  induced,  while  among  people  of  Grecian  culture,  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  their  principal  writers.  But  in 
the  style  of  his  representations,  the  Jewish  element  evidently 
predominates.  His  pecuhar  mode  of  argumentation  was  not 
formed  in  the  Grecian,  but  in  the  Jewish  school.  The  name 
Saul,  !n«^,*  the  desired  one,  the  one  prayed  for,  perhaps 
indicates,  that  he  was  the  first-bom  of  his  parents,*  granted 
in  answer  to  their  earnest  prayers  :  and  hence  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  he  was  devoted  by  His  father,  a  Pharisee,  to  the 
service  of  religion,  and  sent  in  early  youth  to  Jerusalem,  that 
he  might  be  trained  to  become  a  learned  expounder  of  the  law 
and  of  tradition ;  not  to  add,  that  it  was  usual  for  the  youth  of 
Tarsus^  to  complete  their  education  at  some  foreign  school 
Most  advantageously  for  him,  he  acquired  in  the  pharisaic 
schools  at  Jerusalem  that  systematic  form  of  intellect, -which 
afterwards  rendered  him  such  good  service  in  developing  the 
contents  of  the  Christian  doctrine ;  so  that,  like  Luther,  he 
becaine  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  theological  system, 
which  afterwards,  by  the  power  of  the  gospel,  he  uprooted  and 
destroyed.  A  youth  so  ardent  and  energetic  as  Paul,  would 
throw  his  whole  soul  into  whatever  he  undertook  ;  his  natural 
temperament  would  dispose  him  to  an  overflowing  impetuous 
zeal,  and  for  such  a  propensity  Pharisaism  supplied  abundant 

.  ^  See  Tholuck's  admirable  remarks  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken, 
1835,  2d  part,  p.  366. 

*  We  cannot  atlach  much  importance  to  so  uncertain  an  inference. 

'  Like  the  names  Theodoras,  Thecdoret,  common  among  Christians  in 
the  first  century. 

*  See  Strabo. 
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aliment.  We  may  also  infer  from  his  peculiar  disposition,  as 
well  as  from  various  hints  he  gives  of  himself,  that  in  legal 
piety,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  strictest  Pharisaism,  he 
strove  to  go  beyond  all  his  companions.  But  in  proportion  to 
the  earnestness  of  his  striving  after  holiness — ^the  more  he 
combated  the  refractory  impulses  of  an  ardent  and  powerful 
nature,  which  refused  to  be  held  in  by  the  reins  of  the  law — 
so  much  more  ample  were  his  opportunities  for  understanding 
from  his  own  experience  the  woful  discord  in  human  nature 
which  arises  when  the  moral  consciousness  asserts  its  claims  as 
a  controlling  law,  while  the  man  feels  himself  constantly 
carried  away,  in  defiance  of  his  better  longing  and  willing,  by 
the  force  of  ungodly  incHnation.  Paul  could  not  have  depicted 
this  condition  so  strikingly  and  to  the  life,  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  if  he  had  not  gained  the 
knowledge  of  it  from  personal  experience.  It  was  advan- 
tageous for  him  that  he  passed  over  to  Christianity  from  a 
position  where,  by  various  artificial  restraints  and  prohibitions, 
he  had  attempted  to  guard  against  the  incursions  of  unlawful 
desires  and  passions,  and  to  compel  himself  to  goodness ; »  for 
thus  he  was  enabled  to  testify  from  his  own  experience,  (in 
which  he  appears  as  the  representative  of  all  men  of  deep 
moral  feeHng,)how  deeply  the  sense  of  the  need  of  redemption 
is  grounded  in  the  moral  constitution  of  man  ;  and  thus  Hke- 
wise  from  personal  experience,  he  could  describe  the  relation 
of  that  inward  freedom  which  results  from  faith  in  redemption, 
to  the  servitude  of  the  legal  standing-point.  In  his  conflict 
with  himself  while  a  Pharisee,  Paul's  experiences  resemble 
Luther's  in  the  cloisters  of  Erfiirt :  though  in  the  Pharisaic 
dialectics  and  exposition  of  the  law,  he  was  a  zealous  and  faith- 
ful disciple  of  Gamaliel,  we  cannot  from  this  conclude  that  he 
imbibed  that  spirit  of  moderation  for  which  his  master  was  so 
distinguished,  and  which  he  showed  in  his  judgment  of  the 
new  sect  at  the  first,  before  it  came  into  direct  conflict  with  the 
theology  of  his  party.  For  the  scholar,  especially  a  scholar  of  so 
energetic  and  marked  a  character,  would  imbibe  the  mental  in- 

*  Ab,  for  example,  from  the  standing-point  of  Pharisaism,  it  has  been 
said,  "  Instead  of  leaving  every  thing  to  the  free  movements  of  the  dis- 
position, a  man  should  force  himself  to  do  this  or  that  good  by  a  direct 
vo^.  Vows  are  the  enclosures  of  holiness."  n^^JnoJ  2^:9  Dnr}.  See  Pirke 
Avoth.  §  13. 

VOL.   I.  0 
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fluences  of  his  teacher,  only  so  far  as  they  accorded  with  his  own 
peculiarities.  His  unyielding  disposition,  the  fire  of  his  nature, 
and  the  fire  of  his  youth,  made  him  a  vehement  persecuting 
zealot  against  all  who  opposed  the  system  that  was  sacred  in  his 
eyes.  Accordingly,  no  sooner  did  the  new  doctrine  in  the  hands 
of  Stephen  assume  a  hostile  aspect  ^  against  the  Pharisaic  theo- 

'  The  question  has  been  raised,  whether  Paul  saw  and  heard  Jesus 
during  his  earthly  lifel  We  have  not  the  data  for  answering  the  ques- 
tion. In  his  Epistles,  wc  find  nothing  conclusive  either  one  way  or  the 
other.  Olshausen  thinks  that  it  may  be  inferred  from  2  Cor.  v.  16,  that 
Paul  really  knew  Jesus  during  his  earthly  life,  Kark  adoKou  Paul,  in  that 
passage,  he  understands  as  saying,  "  But  if  I  knew  Christ,  as  indeed  I 
did  know  him,  according  to  the  flesh,  in  his  bodily  earthly  appearance, 
yet  now  I  know  him  so  no  more."  Against  this  interpretation  I  will  not 
object  with  Baur,  in  his  Essay  "  On  the  Party  of  Christ  in  the  Corinthian 
Church,"  in  the  Tubingen  Zeitsdiriftfur  Theologie,  1831,  part  iv.  p.  95, 
that  he  could  not  mean  this,  because  it  would  have  been  undervalning 
Christ  in  his  state  of  humiliation,  which  would  be  in  contradiction  to 
those  passages  in  which  he  attributes  to  that  state  the  highest  abiding 
importance,  and  says  he  is  determined  to  know  nothing  save  Christ- and 
him  crucified.  For  though  the  remembrance  of  Christ  in  the  form  of  a 
servant  could  never  vanish  from  his  mind,  though  he  never  could  forget 
what  he  owed  to  Christ  the  Crucified,  yet  now  he  knew  him  no  longer 
as  living  in  human  weakness,  and  subject  to  death,  but  as  having  risen 
victoriously  from  death,  the  glorified  one,  now  living  in  divine  power 
and  majesty ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  4.  The  relation  in  which  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  stand  to  Christ  while  he  lived  in  the  form  of  a  servant  on.  earth, 
could  no  longer  exist  No  one  could  now  stand  nearer  to  him,  simply  for 
being  a  Jew;  no  one  could  hold  converse  with  him  in  an  outward  manner, 
as  a  being  present  to  the  senses :  henceforth  it  was  only  possible  to  enter 
into  union  with  Christ  as  the  glorified  one,  as  he  presented  himself  to 
the  religious  consciousness  in  a  spiritual,  internal  manner,  by  believing 
on  him  as  crucified  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  In  this  respect,  Paul 
might  well  say  that  now  there  could  no  longer  be  for  him  such  **  a  know- 
ledge of  Christ  after  the  flesh."  And  we  grant  that  he  might  have  said 
hypotheticoMyj  If  I  had  known  Christ  heretofore  after  the  flesh,  had  I 
stood  in  any  such  outward  communion  with  him  as  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
yet  now  such  a  communion  would  have  lost  all  its  importance  for  me 
(such  a  value  as  those  Judaizers  attribute  to  it  who  make  it  the  sign  of 
genuine  apostleship) ;  but  now  I  know  Christ  after  the  spirit,  like  W 
those  who  enjoy  spiritual  communion  with  him.  But  Paul  could  only 
say  this  in  a  purely  hypothetical  form,  supposing  something  to  be  which 
really  was  not ;  for  allowing  that  he  had  seen  and  heard  Jesns  with  his 
bodily  senses,  his  opponents  would  have  been  far  from  attaching  any  im- 
portance to  such  seeing  and  hearing,  as  it  could  have  been  affirmed  with 
equal  truth  of  many  Jews,  who  stood  in  an  indifferent  or  even  hostile 
position  towards  Christ.  The  reference  in  this  passage  can  be  only  to 
such  a  "  knowing  of  Christ  after  the  flesh,"  as  belonged  to  the  other  aoo 
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logy,  than  he  became  its  most  vehement  persecutor.  After  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen,  when  many  adherents  of  the  gospel 
sought  for  safety  by  flight,  Paul  felt  himself  called  to  counter- 
work them  in  the  famed  city  of  Damascus,  where  the  new  sect 
was  gaining  ground.  And  he  hastened  thither,  after  receiving 
full  powers  for  committing  all  the  Christians  to  prison  from  the 
Sanhedrim,  who,  as  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  among 
the  Jews,  were  allowed  by  the  Komans  to  inflict  all  disci- 
plinary punishment  against  the  violators  of  the  law.^ 

As  for  the  great  mental  change  which  Paul  experienced  in 
the  course  of  this  journey,  undertaken  for  the  extinction  of 
the  Christian  feith,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  event  may 
strike  us  as  sudden  and  marvellous,  only  because  the  history 
records  the  mere  fact,  without  the  various  preparatory  and 
connecting  circumstances  which  led  to  it ;  but,  by  making 
use  of  the  hints  which  the  narrative  furnishes  to  fill  up  the 
outhne,  we  may  attempt  to  gain  the  explanation  of  the  whole, 
on  purely  natural  principles. 

Paid— (it  would  be  said  by  a  person  adopting  this  view  of 
the  event) — had  received  many  impressions  which  disturl  ed 
the  repose  of  his  truth-loving  soul ;  he  had  heard  the  tempe- 
rate counsels  of  his  revered  instructor  Gamaliel;  he  hf.d 
listened  to  the  address  of  Stephen,  to  whom  he  was  allied  in 
natural  temperament,  and  had  witnessed  his  martyrdom. 
But  he  was  still  too  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Phari- 

Btles,  since  only  to  this  could  any  religions  value  be  attached  against 
which  Paul  might  feel  himselficalled  to  protest.  iB'or  this  reason  I  must 
agree  with  Baur,  who  understands  xs^^'''^^  here,  not  of  the  person  of 
Jesus,  but  of  the  Messiah,  a  Messiah  known  after  the  flesh,  as  from  the 
early  Jewish  standing-point.  I  also  believe  with  Baur,  that  if  Paul  had 
intended  a  personal  reference,  he  would  haf  e  said  *lri(Tovv  xs^^'^^^i  ^^^d  I 
cannot  admit  the  force  of  the  objection  which  Olshausen  makes  to  this 
interpretation,  that  it  would  require  the  article  before  XQ^^^^^t  for  it 
means  not  the  Messiah  definitively,  but  generally  a  Messiah. 

^  If  Damascus  at  that  time  still  belonged  to  a  Roman  province,  the 
Sanhedrim  could  exercise  its  authority  there,  in  virtue  of  the  right 
secured  every  where  to  the  Jews  to  practise  their  worship  in  their  own 
manner.  If  the  city  was  brought  under  the  government  of  the  Arabian 
King  Aretas,  the  Sanhedrim  could  still  reckon  on  his  support,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  connexion  he  had  formed  with  the  Jews ;  perhaps  he  him- 
self had  gone  over  to  Judaism.  The  Jews  in  Damascus  might  also 
possess  great  influence  by  means  of  the  women,  who  were  almost  all 
converts  to  Judaism.    Josephus.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20,  2. 
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saism,  to  surrender  himself  to  these  impressions,  so  contrary 
to  the  prevaihng  bent  of  his  mind.  He  forcibly  repressed 
them  ;  he  rejected  the  thoughts  that  involuntarily  rose  in  his 
mind  in  favour  of  the  new  doctrine,  as  the  suggestions  of 
Satan,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  sole  contriver  of  this  rebel- 
lioil  against  the  authority  of  the  ancient  traditions,  and 
accordingly  set  himself  with  so  much  the  greater  ardour 
against  the  new  sect.  Yet  he  could  not  succeed  altogether  in 
suppressing  these  rising  thoughts,  and  in  silencing  the  voice 
of  conscience,  which  rebuked  his  fanaticism.  A  conflict  arose 
in  his  soul.  While  in  this  state,  an  outward  impression  was 
added,  which  brought  the  internal  process  to  maturity.  Not 
fer  from  Damascus  he  and  his  followers  were  overtaken  by  a 
violent  storm ;  the  lightning  struck  Paid,  and  he  fell  sense-, 
less  to  the  ground.  He  attributed  this  catastrophe  to  the 
avenging  power  of  the  Messiah,  whom  in  the  person  of  his 
disciples  he  was  persecuting,  and,  confounding  the  objective 
and  subjective,  converted  this  internal  impression  into  an 
outward  appearance  of  Christ  to  him  :  blinded  by  the  light- 
ning, and  stunned  by  the  fall,  he  came  to  Damascus. — But 
admitting  this  explanation  as  correct,  how  are  we  to  explain 
by  natural  causes  the  meeting  of  Paul  with  Ananias  ?  Even 
here  we  may  supply  many  particulars  which  are  not  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  narrative.  Since  Ananias  •  was  noted  even 
among  the  Jews  as  a  man  of  strict  legal  piety,  it  is  not  impro^ 
bable  that  he  and  Paul  were  previously  acquainted  with  one 
another  at  Jerusalem.  At  all  events,  Paul  had  heard  of  the 
extraordinary  spiritual  gifts  said  to  be  possessed  by  Ananias^ 
and  the  thought  naturally  arose  in  his  mind,  that  a  man  held 
in  so  much  repute  among  the  Christians,  might  be  able  to 
heal  him  and  recover  him  from  his  present  unfortunate  con- 
dition ;  and  while  occupied  with  this  thought,  his  imagination, 
formed  it  into  a  vision.  On  the  other  hind,  we  may  sup- 
pose, that  Ananias  had  heard  something  of  the  great  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  Paid ;  aud  yet  might  not  give  fi3l 
credence  to  the  report,  till  a  vision  corresponding  to  Paul% 
and  explicable  on  similar  psychological  principles,  had  over- 
come his  mistrust. 

In  reference  to  this  explanation,  we  must  certainly  allow 
the  possibility  that  a  change  hke  that  which  took  place  in 
Paul  might  have  been  prepared  by  impressions  of  the  kind 
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mentioned  ;  but  the  narrative  will  not  countenance  either  the 
necessity  or  probability  of  such  a  supposition.  History  fur- 
nishes us  with  numerous  examples  of  the  power  of  religious 
fanaticism  over  minds  that  in  other  respects  have  been  suscep- 
tible of  the  true  and  the  good,  and  yet,  while  under  its 
influence,  have  used  those  very  things  to  confirm  them  in 
their  delusion  which  might  seem  fitted  to  rescue  them  fi:om 
it.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  consistent  with  the  powerful  cha- 
racter of  Paid  to  believe  thUt,  in  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen, 
he  saw  only  the  power  of  the  evil  spirit  over  the  mind  of  one 
who  had  been  seduced  from  the  pure  faith  of  his  fathers;  and 
that  hence  he  felt  a  stronger  impulse  to  counterwork  the  pro- 
pagation of  a  doctrine  which  could  involve  in  such  ruin  men 
distinguished  by  their  disposition  and  their  talents.  Besides, 
if  only  the  impression  which  a  storm  with  its  attendant  cir- 
cumstances made  upon  him,  was  the  fact  that  formed  the 
groimdwork  of  that  vision  of  Christ,  it  woidd  iU  agree  with 
this,  that  Paid's  followers  believed  that  they  perceived  some- 
thing similar  to  what  befi^U  him ;  for  this  is  only  admissible, 
if  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  like-minded  with  Paul, 
which  could  not  be  unless  they  were  already  Christians,  or  on 
the  way  to  Christianity.  But  such  persons  woidd  hardly 
attach  themselves  to  a  persecutor  of  Christians.  ^ 

Such  attempts  at  explaining  the  narrative  are  suspicious, 
because  unusual  natural  appearances  are  made  use  of  to  bring 

^  The  variations  in  the  narrative  of  these  events  contained  in  Acts 
iz.  zzii.  and  xzvi.  prove  nothing  against  the  reality  of  the  fact.  Such 
unimportant  differences  might  easily  arise  in  the  repetition  of  the  nar- 
rative of  an  event  so  for  removed  from  the  circle  of  ordinary  occur- 
rences ;  and  these  differences  need  not  be  attrihuted  to  alterations  in 
the  narrative  by  Paul  himself,  but  may  be  supposed  to  originate  in  the 
incorrectness  of  others  in  repeating  it.  As  for  the  rest,  if  we  assume 
that*  his  attendants  received  only  a  general  impression  of  the  pheno- 
menon, not  so  definite  as  Paul's,  for  whom  it  was  mainly  intended ;  that 
they  saw  a  light,  but  no  precise  shape  or  figure ;  that  they  heard  a 
voices  without  distinguishing  or  understanding  the  words ; — it  is  easy 
to  perceive,  that  various  representations  would  naturally  be  given  of 
the  event.  As  this  phenomenon,  from  its  very  nature,  cannot  be 
judged  of  according  to  the  laws  of  ordinary  earthly  communications  and 
perceptions,  the  difference  in  the  perceptions  of  Paul  and  his  attendants 
argues  nothing  against  its  objective  reality.  We  are  too  ignorant  of 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  communications  between  a  higher  spiritual 
world  and  men  living  in  a  world  of  the  senses,  to  determine  anything 
precisely  on  these  points. 
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down  what  is  extraordinary  into  the  circle  of  common  eventa 
Instead,  therefore,  of  following  this  explanation,  which  ia 
attended  with  great  difficulties — we  might  rather  conceive  the 
whole,  independently  of  all  outward  phenomena,  as  an  inward 
transaction  in  Paul's  mind,  a  spiritual  revelation  of  Christ  to 
his  higher  self-consciousness  ;  and,  in  this  light,  we  may  view 
the  experiences  which  he  had  in  his  conflicts  with  himself 
while  a  Pharisee,  and  the  impression  of  the  discourse  and 
martyrdom  of  Stephen,  as  forming  a  preparation  by  which 
his  heart  was  rendered  capable  of  receiving  these  internal 
revelations  of  the  Redeemer.  The  divine  origin  and  the 
reality  of  the  fact  will  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  aflFeoted 
by  this  explanation  ;  for  though  we  may  conceive  of  outward 
supernatural  appearances — still  there  would  be  nothing  more 
than  the  means  by  which  Paul  would  be  prepared  for  that 
internal  revelation  of  Christ,  wliich  formed  the  basis  of  his 
apostleship.  The  perceptions  of  the  senses  cannot  have  greater 
certainty  and  reality  than  the  facts  of  a  higher  self-conscious- 
ness, whereby  a  man  receives  revelations  of  an  order  of  things 
in  which  his  true  life  has  its  root,  far  above  the  sensible  world, 
which  he  experiences  and  apprehends  spiritually.  And  that 
this  was  no  self-illusion,  capable  of  being  psvchologically  ex- 
pMned,^  that  extraordinary  change  would  testify  which  was 

*  Dr.  Strauss  says,  in  his  "  Leben  Jesu,"  vol.  ii.  p.  656,  "  Neander 
merely  ventures  to  maintain  an  internal  operation  of  Christ  on  the 
mind  of  Paul,  and  only  adds  the  supposition  of  an  outward  appearance, 
as  if  it  were  a  favour  for  his  readers  to  grant  it ;  and  even  the  internal 
operation  ha  makes  superfluous^  by  particularising  various  influences 
which  in  a  natural  way  might  bring  about  such  a  revolution  in  such  an 
individual's  mind."  But  as  to  what  concerns  the  latter,  the  conclusion 
from  a  possibility  under  certain  presupposed  circumstances,  to  that  which 
actually  took  place,  in  the  absence  of  any  historical  proof  of  its  taking 
place,  is  by  no  means  justifiable,  unless  a  person  argues  on  an  assump- 
tion which  I  do  not  admit,  namely,  that  every  thing  must  proceed 
according  to  the  laws  of  natural  psychological  development,  and  that  a 
supernatural  operation  cannot  take  place.  But  according  to  a  mode  of 
viewing  this  subject,  which  is  as  diff'erent  from  the  caricature  of  saper- 
naturalism,  drawn  by  Dr.  Strauss  and  others,  (let  my  readers  compare 
the  words  of  truth  in  Twesten's  Preface  to  the  second  volume  of  his 
'*  Dogmatik,")  as  from  the  views  of  Dr.  Strauss  himself  on  the  relation 
of  God  to  the  world — a  supernatural  operation  by  no  means  exdndes 
a  preparation  in  the  natural  development  of  man,  nor  does  the  latter 
make  the  former  superfluous.  With  respect  to  the  other  point,  the  out- 
ward appeai-ance  of  Christ,  I  do  not  indeed  hold  this  as  absolately 
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the  result  in  Paul  of  this  internal  transaction — ^this  the  whole 
course  of  his  apostolic  ministry  testifies,  which  may  be  traced 
to  his  inward  experience,  as  the  effect  to  its  cause.  But  yet 
the  manner  in  which  his  attendants  were  affected  by  what  hap- 
pened on  this  occasion  contradicts  the  supposition  of  a  merely, 
internal  transaction,  even  if  we  could  resolve  on  ascribing  the 
state  in  which  Paul  came  to  Damascus  to  the  power  of  an 
internal  impression.^ 

It  will  be  of  great  service  to  compare  with  the  narrative  in 
the  Acts  the  expressions  used  by  Paul  in  his  Epistles  in 
reference  to  this  event,  so  important  to  him  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  his  life.  As  he  X)ffcen  refers  to  it  in 
opposition  to  his  Jewish  adversaries,  who  were  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  him  as  an  apostle  ;  so  he  had  a  confident  per- 
suasion that  the  apostolic  commission  was  given  him  by 
Christ  in  thfe  same  manner  as  to  the  other  apostles ;  this  is 
expressed  most  fully  and  strongly  in  Gal.  i.  1.  Yet  here  we 
need  not  suppose  an  outward  event  to  be  meant,  but  may 
rather  understand  it  of  an  internal  transaction  such  as  we 
have  described.  .  In  the  sixteenth  verse,  Paul  evidently  speaks 
of  an  internal  communication  of  Christ,  of  an  inward  reve- 
lation of  him  to  his  self-consciousness,^  whereby,  independently 

requisite  for  explaining  the  great  revolution  in  the  spiritual  life  of  Paul, 
but  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  text,  compared  with  the  expres- 
sions of  Paul  himself,  compel  me  to  admit  its  reality,  and  I  recognise 
the  importance  of  it  for  Paul,  in  order  that,  like  the  other  apostles,  he 
might  be  able  to  testify  of  Christ  as  risen  from  the  dead. 

1  The  notion,  that  the  vision  which  immediately  preceded  Paul's 
conversion  is  the  one  described  by  himself  in  2  Cor.  xii.  2,  which  In 
modem  times  has  been  revived  by  several  distinguished  theologians, 
has  every  thing  against  It :  in  the  latter,^  Paul  describes  his  elevation  in 
spirit  to  a  higher  region  of  the  spiritual  world ;  in  the  vision  which 
occasioned  his  conversion,  there  was  a  revelation  of  Christ  coming  down 
to  him  while  consciously  living  on  the  earth.  The  Immediate  impres- 
sion of  the  first  was  depressing  and  humiliating ;  the  second  was  con- 
nected with  an  extraordinary  mental  elevation,  a  tendency  to  pride  and 
vain-glory.  With  the  first  his  Christian  consciousness  begfan ;  the  second 
marked  one  of  the  most  exalted  moments  of  his  Inward  life,  after  he  had 
long  lived  in  communion  with  Christ ;  and  by  such  a  foretaste  of 
heavenly  existence,  he  was  refreshed  under  his  manifold  conflicts,  and 
animated  to  renew  his  earthly  labours.  The  date  of  fourteen  years 
mentioned  here,  is  of  no  chronological  use,  further  than  to  satisfy  us, 
that  the  date  of  Paul's  conversion  must  be  false,  according  to  which  he 
mustHiave  written  this  exactly  fourteen  years  later. 

*  It  is  most  natural  to  understand  the  phrase  ^i^  ifiol  as  denoting 
something  internal. 
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of  all  human  instruction,  he  was  qualified  to  preach  Christ 
But  something  in  addition  to  this  is  intended  where  Paul,  in 
1  Cor.  ix.  1,  appeals  to  his  having  seen  Christ  as  a  mark  of 
his  apostleship.'  But  this  might  refer  to  an  ecstatic  yiaon, 
similar  to  what  Paul  himself  describes  in  2  Cor.  xiL  2.  On 
the  contrary,  something  different  from  this  must  be  intended 
in  the  15th  chapter  of  1st  Corinthians,  where  he  places  the 
appearance  of  Christ  to  himself  on  an  equality  with  all  the 
other  appearances  of  the  risen  Saviour.     And  this  declaration 

*  It  must  be  evident  to  every  unprejudiced  person,  that  this  caimot 
refer  to  Paul's  having  seen  Jesus  during  his  earthly  life,  (though  a  po§- 
sible  occurrence,)  for  it  would  have  added  nothing  to  his  apostolk 
authority ;  nor  yet  to  the  mere  knowledge  of'  the  doctrine  of  Ghrint 
Riickert,  in  his  Com.  on  this  passage,  maintains  that  it  refers  rather  fo 
one  of  the  appearances  of  Christ,  which  were  granted  to  him  in  a  state 
of  ecstatic  vision,  Acts  zviii.  9,  xzii.  17,  than  to  that  which  occasioned 
his  conversion,  especially  since  an  appearance  of  Christ  of  this  kind  18 
not  mentioned  either  in  Acts  ix.  xxii.  xzvi.  nor  in  Gal.  i.  12 — 26.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  following  considerations  deserve  attention.  Sinee^ 
as  Riickert  himself  acknowledges,  the  reading  in  that  passage  is  to  he 
preferred,  in  which  the  words,  "  Am  I  not  an  apostle  1"  are  immediatdy 
followed  by,  •*  Have  I  not  seen  Christ  V  we  may  infer  that  Paul  adduced 
his  having  seen  Christ  as  a  confirmation  of  his  apostleship ;  as  after- 
wards, for  the  same  purpose,  he  adduces  the  success  of  iuis  efforts  in 
founding  the  Corinthian  church.  Without  doubt,  he  urged  this  against 
his  Judaizing  opponents,  who  disputed  bis  call  to  the  apostleship  on  ilie 
ground,  that  he  had  not  been  appointed  by  Christ  himself  like  the  other 
apostles.  In  this  connexion  it  is  most  natural  to  expect,  that  Psnl 
would  speak  of  that  appearance  of  Christ  which  marked  the  commenee* 
ment  of  his  apostolic  career,  that  real  appearance  of  Christ  which  he 
classes  with  the  other  appearances  of  the  risen  Saviour,  1  Cor  xy.  8,  and 
not  a  mere  vision.  Riickert  indeed  maintains,  that  Paul  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  kinds  of  appearances,  for  **  otherwise  he  would 
have  attributed  no  value  to  visions,  as  mere  figments  of  the  imagination." 
But  this  conclusion  is  not  correct ;  for  we  may  suppose  something  be> 
tween  a  real  objective  appearance,  and  a  natural  creation  of  the  imagin»> 
tion  formed  in  the  usual  psychological  manner, — such  an  operation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  on  the  higher  eelf-consciousness,  in  virtue  of  which  what 
is  inwardly  apprehended  presents  itself  to  the  person  so  inflneneod 
under  a  sensible  image,  whereby  the  imagination  is  turned  into  an  oi^gaiit 
for  what  is  inwardly  apprehended  by  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
That  such  a  communication  of  the  Divine  Spirit  may  be  distinguished 
ooth  from  a  real  appearance  to  the  senses,  and  from  a  mere  result  of  the 
imagination,  is  evident  from  many  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  as  for  exam]^ 
Peter's  vision.  Acts  x.  12.  The  passage  Gal.  i.  16,  does  not  exclude  an 
appearance  of  Christ,  but  it  was  foreign  to  the  apostle's  object  to  speofr 
it.  But  the  word  fiffi4va  not  firfiiv,  Acts  ix.  7,  certainly  implies,  that 
Paul,  in  distinction  from  his  attendants,  had  seen  a  person. 
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pf  Paul  has  additionaL  weight,  because,  as  is  apparent  from 
the  passages  before  quoted  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  he  could  so  accurately  distinguish  an  ecstatic 
state  from  a  state  of  ordinary  self-consciousness.  Hence  we 
also  see  how  important  it  was  for  him,  as  well  as  the  other 
apostles,  to  be  enabled  to  testify,  on  the  evidence  of  their  own 
senses,  of  that  great  fact,  the  foundation  of  Christian  &ith 
and  Christian  hope — ^the  real  resurrection  of  Christ  and  his 
glorified  personal  existence. 

Lastly,  we  by  no  means  suppose  a  magical  influence  on 
Paul,  by  which  he  was  carried  away,  and  converted  against 
his  wilL  According  to  the  view  we  have  taken  of  this  event, 
WB  suppose  an  internal  point  of  connexion,  without  which,  no 
outward  revelation  or  appearance  could  have  become  an 
inward  one ;  without  which,  any  outward  impression  that 
coidd  have  been  made,  however  powerful,  would  have  been 
transient  in  its  results.  But  in  his  case,  the  love  for  the 
true  and  the  good  discernible  even  through  his  errors,  though 
repressed  by  the  power  of  his  passions  and  prejudices,  was  to 
be  set  fr-ee  from  its  thraldom  only  by  a  mighty  impression. 
Yet  no  external  miracle  whatever  could  have  converted  a 
Caiaphas  into  a  preacher  of  the  gospel. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  Paul  could  not  at  once,  after 
such  an  impression,  enter  on  a  new  course  of  action.  Every 
thing  which  hitherto  had  been  the  motive  and  aim  of  his 
conduct,  now  seemed  as  nothing.  Sorrow  must  have  been 
the  predominant  feeling  of  his  crushed  spirit.  He  could  not 
instantaneously  recover  from  so  overwhelming  an  impression, 
which  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  whole  being.  He  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  mental  and  bodily  weakness,  from  which 
he  could  not  restore  himself  He  passed  three  days  without 
food.  This  was  for  him  the  point  of  transition  from  death  to 
a  new  life  ;  and  nothing  can  so  vividly  express  his  feelings  at 
this  awful  crisis,  as  the  exclamation  which  he  himself,  reveft- 
.  ing  to  his  earlier  state,  puts  in  the  lips  of  the  man  who,  with 
the  deepest  consciousness  of  inward  slavery  under  the  violated 
law,  and  with  earnest  aspirations  after  freedom,  pours  forth 
his  whole  heart  in  the  words,  "  0  wretched  man  that  I  am  ! 
who  shalL  deliver  me  ?" — Nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that,  in  this 
state,  he  would  seek  for  social  intercourse.  Nothing  could 
^Bss  agree  with  his  feelings  than  intercourse  with  the  Jews ; 
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nor  could  he  easily  prevail  on  himself  to  seek  out  the  Chr»» 
tians,  whom  he  had  hitherto  persecuted.     To  a  man  in  this 
state  of  mind,  nothing  could  be  so  welcome  as  solitude. 
Hence  it  is  by  no  means  probable,  that  information  of  the 
great  change  that  had  passed  upon  him  would  be  conveyed 
by  other  persons  to  Ananias.     It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in 
order  to  attain  a  full  consciousness  of  his  new  life,  and  to 
make  the  transition  from  this  intermediate  state  of  contrition, 
to  a  new  life  of  active  exertion  in  communion  with  Christ,  he 
was  brought  into   connexion  with  the    existing  Christian 
church,  by  the  instrumentality  of  one  of  its  members.     In 
communion  with  other  believers,  he  first  obtained  what  he 
could  not  find  in  his  soHtude.     When  he  prayed  to  Christ 
who  had  appeared  to  him,  that  he  would  help  him  in  his 
distress,  that  he  would  enlighten  both  his  bodily  and  mental 
eyes  ;  it  was  promised  to  him  in  a  vision,  that  a  well-known 
enlightened  man,  belonging  to  the   church  at  Damasctu^ 
whom  he  probably  knew  by  name  and  sight,  shoidd  be  the 
instrument  of  his  spiritual  and  bodily  restoration.      When 
Ananias,  in  obedience  to  a  divine  call,  visited  him.  Paid  recog* 
nised  the  person  to  whom  the  vision  had  referred  him,  and 
hence  felt  the  fullest  assurance,  that  in  communion  with  him 
he  should  be  made  partaker  of  a  new  and  higher  principle 
of  life.     Ananias  introduced  Paul  to  the  other  Christians  m, 
the  city ;  after  he  had  been  strengthened  by  spending  several 
days  in  their  society,  he  felt  himself  impelled  to  enter  the 
synagogues,  and  testify  in  behalf  of  that  cause,  which  hereto- 
fore he  had  fiercely  persecuted.^     Whether  he  considered  it 
best,  after  bearing  this  first  testimony  among  the  Jews,  to 

^  It  is  difficult  to  consider  Tjfiepai  nycs  in  Acts  ix.  19,  and  ^ftdpaa 
iKcwais  in  the  23d  verse,  as  equivalent  terms.  Yet  it  cannot  be  proved 
from  these  words,* that  Luke  by  the  latter  meant  to  make  a  break  in 
Paul's  residence  at  Damascus,  occasioned  by  a  journey  into  Arabia,  but 
the  succession  of  events  as  narrated  in  the  Acts  leads  to  consider  this 
as  most  natural.  The  rififpat  nvhs  merely  expresses  the  few  days  which 
Paul,  just  after  his  baptism,  spent  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Christians  at 
Damascus.  The  following  phrase,  koH  ^vdews,  intimates,  that  immedi- 
ately after  he  had  spent  some  days  with  the  disciples  he  entered  into  the 
synagogues;  and  the  fifi4pai  Uuval  denote  the  whole  period  of  PaoVi 
stay  at  Damascus.  Within  this  whole  period  of  rinfpai  iKavai,  of  whidk 
nothing  more  is  told  in  the  Acts,  we  must  place  Paul's  joamey  into 
Arabia,  of  which  we  should  not  haye  known  but  for  the  mention  of  it  in 
the  Epistle  to  the-Galatians.  * 
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illow  its  impression  to  work  silently  on  their  minds,  without 
jersonally  attempting  to  enforce  it ;  or  whether  the  plots  of 
iie  Jews  induced  him  to  quit  the  place,  we  are  not  certain  ;' 
)e  this  as  it  may,  he  visited  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Arabia^ 
rhere  he  found  opportimities  for  publishing  the  gospel  among 
he  Jews,  who  were  spread  over  the  country.  He  then 
etximed  again  to  Damascus.  Whether  the  Jews,  whose 
nger  he  had  already  excited  by  his  former  preaching, 
s  soon  as  they  heard  of  his  coming,  endeavoured  to 
sty  hold  of  a  person  who  was  so  capable  of  injuring  Judaism ; 
•r  whether  they  were  exasperated  by  his  renewed  addresses  in 
heir  synagogues,  he  was  obliged  to  consult  his  safety  by 
Lights  as  his  life  was  threatened  by  their  machinations.— So 
ar  was  this  man,  who  shunned  no  danger  in  his  subsequent 
jareer,  though  now  in  the  first  glow  of  conversion,  a  season 
rhen  the  mind  is  generally  most  prone  to  extravagance — so 
ar  was  he  from  indulging  in  that  enthusiastic  ardour  which 
leeks  and  craves  for  martyrdom!^  He  was  let  down  by  his 
riends  in  a  basket,  through  the  window  of  a  house,  built 

*  Schrader,  in  his  Chronological  Remarks  on  the  Life  of  Paul,  has 
ately  maintained  that  the  words  of  Paul  in  Gal.  i.  16,  must  be  thus 
explained  by  means  of  the  antithesis ;  he  had  not  been  instructed  by 
nen  for  his  apostolic  calling,  but  had  retired  to  the  neighbouring  district 
>f  Arabia,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  in  an  independent  manner,  and 
n  solitude.  But  had  he  meant  to  say  this,  he  would  scarcely  have 
diosen  the  general  designation  *Apafiia,  but  rather  have  substituted  for 
t  (prifiow  ^ApafilaSf  or  simply  ipriiiov,  by  which  he  would  have  marked 
nore  distinctly  the  object  of  this  air4px€a0cu.  It  is  psychologically  most 
)robable  that  Paul,  after  Ananias  had  visited  him  in  his  solitude,  and 
■evivea  his  spirit,  would  not  go  again  into  retirement,  but  rather  would 
leek  the  communion  of  other  believers,  and,  after  he  had  been  edified 
aid  strengthened  by  them,  would  feel  himself  impelled  forthwith  to 
>ear  his  testimony  before  those  who  held  his  former  faith.  This  view  is 
klso  strongly  confirmed  by  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
or  the  connected  sense  seems  to  be  as  follows  :  As  soon  as  Qod  revealed 
lis  Son  to  me,  that  I  might  publish  him  among  the  Gentiles,  I  published 
•he  gospel  in  an  independent  manner,  according  to  this  revelation. 
?ttDl  expresses  this  sentiment  both  in  a  positive  and  negative  form. 
;  was  not  intrusted  for  my  calling,  by  any  human  authority  whatever, 
)y  none  of  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  but  immediately  travelled  into 
ij»bia,  there  to  proclaim  the  gospel.  Compare  Auger's  profound  and 
icate  inquiry,  "  De  Temporum  in  Actis  Apostolorum  Ratione,"  Lipsiae, 
1883,  p.  28. 

*  "  The  glorying  in  infirmities,"  (among  which  he  reckons  this  flight,) 
rit  riis  kaOwtlas  Kavxaa-daiy  is  one  feature  in  his  character  which  dis- 
ingoished  him  from  enthusiasts :  2  Cor.  xi.  80. 
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against  the  wall  of  the  city,  that  he  might  escape  unnotioed  lia 
by  the  Jews,  who  were  lying  in  wait  for  him  at  the  gattt  Ifii 
After  three  years  had  thus  expired  from  the  time  of  his  con-  Iff 
version,^  he  resolved,  about  the  year  39,*  once  more  to  retum 
to  Jerusalem,  that  he  might  become  personally  acqufdntad 

^  Three  years  after  his  conversion,  namely,  on  the  suppoaition  tbat  die 
terminiLs  a  quo  the  years  are  reckoned  in  the  passage  of  the  EpisUe  to 
the  Galatians,  is  the  date  of  his  conversion. 

'  This  circumstance  in  Paul's  life  famishes  one  of  the  few  chraMK 
logical  marks  for  its  history.  When  Paul  fled  from  Bamascos  thne 
years  after  his  conversion,  that  city  was  under  the  government  of  Eing 
Aretas  of  Arabia  Petreea^  2  Cor.  xi.  32.  But  since  Damascus  belonged 
to  a  Roman  Province,  Aretas  must  have  been  in  possession  of  this  citr 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  SUsskind  in  his  essay  in  BeogaA 
Archiv,  1.  2.  p.  814 ;  Wurm  in  his  essay  on  the  Chronology  of  Pralli 
life,  in  the  Tubinger  Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologie,  1833,  Ist  part»  t>.S7; 
and  Auger,  p.  161,  agree  in  thinking,  that  we  are  not  quite  justified  in 
admitting  that  Aretas  was  at  that  time  in  possession  of  Damaseufl^  as  it 
is  a  conclusion  nowise  favoured  by  other  historical  accounts ;  for  if  Bi^ 
mascus  was  then  under  the  Roman  government,  the  Ethnarch  of  AntM 
might  have  ventured  to  place  a  watch  before  the  gates  of  the  <Atj,  cr, 
through  his  influence  with  the  Roman  authorities,  have  obtained  pennu- 
sion  fbr  the  Jews  to  do  this.  Tet  it  is  difficult  to  belieye,  that  if 
Damascus  belonged  to  a  Roman  province,  the  Arabian  Ethnarch  woold 
venture  to  surround  the  city  with  a  watch,  in  order  to  get  the  Bomu 
citizen  into  his  power ;  or  that  the  Roman  authorities  would  allow  of 
his  doing  so,  or  at  his  request  expose  a  Roman  citizen  to  the  wrath  of 
the  Jews.  Although  the  history,  in  which  there  are  besides  so  muxj 
breaks,  does  not  inform  us  of  such  an  occupancy  of  Damascus,  yet  ibfi 
consideration  of  this  passage  fovours  this  supposition.  Now  the  dreuin- 
stances  by  which  Aretas  might  have  g^ajned  possession  of  the  city  wen 
probably  these.  The  Emperor  Tiberius,  as  the  ally  of  Kin^  Herod 
Agrippa,  whose  army  had  been  defeated  by  Aretas,  commanded  Yitd- 
lius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  to  get  possession  of  him  either  dead  or  alive. 
But  while  Yitellius  was  preparing  to  execute  these  orders,  and  Tariom 
circumstances  delaying  his  entering  on  the  campaign,  news  arrived  of 
the  Emperor^s  death,  which  took  place  in  March  of  the  year  37,  and 
Yitellius  was  thus  stopped  in  his  military  movements.  Aretas  might 
take  advantage  of  this  interval  to  gain  possession  of  the  city.  But  ws 
must  not  suppose  that  the  city  thus  snatched  from  the  Romans  remained 
long  in  his  hands,  and  it  is  probable  that,  as  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Caligula^  a.d.  38-39,  the  affairs  of  Arabia  were 
settled,  Damascus  also  was  not  left  unnoticed.  If  we  place  the  flight  d 
Paul  from  Damascus  in  39,  then  his  conversion  must  have  been  in  AJt, 
36,  since  it  must  have  occurred  three  years  before,  and  we  also  fix  tho 
same  date  for  Stephen's  martyrdom.  From  the  absence  of  chronological 
information  respecting  the  events  of  those  times,  we  cannot  fix  with  oer 
tainty  the  date  of  Paul's  conversion ;  yet  the  computation  which  places 
it  in  ▲.]>.  36  has  this  in  its  favour,  that  it  allows  neither  too  long  nor 
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-with  Peter,  as  the  individual  who  at  that  time  maintained 
the  highest  reputation  in  the  new  church,  and  exercised  the 
greatest  influence  in  all  its  concerns.  But  as  he  was  known 
at  Jerusalem  only  as  the  persecutor,  every  one  avoided  him, 
till  Barnabas,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  the  church,  who,  as  a 
Hellenist,  felt  less  a  stranger  to  him,  and  might  formerly  have 
had  some  connexion  with  him,  introduced  him  to  the  rest. 
His  Hellenistic  origin  occasioned  his  holding  many  conversa- 
'  tions  and  disputations  on  Judaism  and  the  Christian  doctrine 
with  the  Hellenistic  Jews. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  Paul  took  the  same  ground  in 
his  controversies  with  his  countrymen  at  this  early  period,  as 
in  later  times ;  and  this  is  connected  with  the  mode  of  the  de- 
velopment of  his  Christian  convictions  and  doctrinal  views. 
When  he  first  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  did  he 
recognise  at  the  same  time  its  independence  of  the  Mosaic 
law  1  To  do  this,  must  have  been  most  difficult  for  one  who 
had  so  lately  renounced  the  principles  of  Pharisaism  :  for  we 
generally  find  that  others  of  this  sect  who  embraced  Christ- 
ianity^ attempted  to  combine  their  former  tejiets  with  those 
of  the  gospel.  Ananias,  the  first  instructor  of  the  apostle, 
was  universally  reverenced  on  account  of  his  legal  piety, 
such  an  individual,  therefore,  must  have  been  very  far  fi:om 
wishing  to  effect  a  disruption  of  Christianity  firom  the  Mosaic 
ceremonial  law.  At  the  time  of  Paul's  conversion,  this  was 
the  tone  of  sentiment  universally  prevalent  among  Christians; 
for,  as  we  have  remarked,  it  was  only  after  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen,  and  owing  to  the  results  of  that  event,  that  new 
light  on  this  subject  firom  various  quarters  gradually  broke  in 
upon  them.  But  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming,  that  the 
same  causes  led  Paul  to  the  views  he  adopted.  We  cannot 
attribute  much  efficacy  to  influences  from  without,  by  the 
communication  of  doctrines  and  views,  in  the  case  of  a  man 
so  distinguished  for  his  great  independent  peculiarity  of 
character.  We  are  compelled  to  believe  him,  when  he  testifies 
80  undoubtingly,  that  he  received  the  gospel,  in  the  manner 
he  was  wont  to  publish  it,  not  by  human  instruction,  but  only 
by  a  communication  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.     Some  exception, 

short  a  time  for  the  events  wliich  took  place  in  the  Christian  church, 
from  the  period  of  Christ's  Ascension,  to  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  and 
tlie  conversion  of  P^iii 
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however,  must  be  made  in  reference  to  the  historical  reoordi, 
containing  the  discourses  and  precepts  of  Christ ;  with  theet  1  ^ 
he  became  acquainted  through  the  ordinary  chaimel  oil  ^ 
human  tradition,  and  we  find  him  accordingly  appealing  on 
certain  occasions  to  such  traditions,  or  to  words  uttered  by 
the  Lord.^ 

^  As  Paul  felt  himself  compelled  to  examine,  independenllj 
of  others,  the  depths  of  the  truth  made  known  by  Christy  he 
must  have  thought  it  a  matter  of  importance  to  obtain  i 
collection  of  the  sayings  of  Christ,  on  which  all  further  deve- 
lopments of  the  new  doctrine  must  depend,  and  from  which 
they  must  proceed.  We  cannot  suppose  that  he  would  satisff 
himself  with  single  expressions  casually  obtained  from  oral 
intercourse  with  the  apostles,  whom  he  met  so  seldom,  and 
for  so  short  a  time.  Besides,  he  says  expressly  in  his  EpisOe 
to  the  Galatians,  that  these  interviews  with  the  other  aposUes 
were  of  no  service  towards  his  acquiring  a  deeper  insist  into 
Christian  doctrines.  We  are  led  to  the  supposition,  that  he 
obtained  written  memoirs  of  the  life  of  Christ,  or  at  leasts  i 
written  collection  of  the  sayings  of  Christ,  if  such  existed,  or 
that  he  compiled  one  himself.  But  it  is  very  probable  that 
such  a  collection,  or  several  such  collections,  and  written 
memoirs  of  Christ's  ministry,  were  in  existence  ;  for,  however 
highly  we  may  estimate  the  power  of  the  hving  word  iij.  this 
youthful  period  of  the  church,  we  cannot  allow  ourselTes  to 
forget  that  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  age  of  rhapsodies,  bat 
■  of  one  in  which — especially  wherever  Grecian  cultivation  had 
foimd  its  way — historical  composition  was  much  practiaed. 
Might  we  not  expect,  then,  that  some  memorials  would  be 
speedily  committed  to  writing  of  what  moved  their  hearts,  and 
occupied  their  thoughts  so  intensely ;  although  a  longer  time 

^  1  Cor.  xi.  23.  On  this  passage,  Schulz  justly  remarks,  that  Plaal  oiei 
&xb  not  iro^^  to  signify  that  what  be  "  received"  was  not  immediate^ bot 
mediately  from  the  Lord.  What  has  heen  said  hy  Olshausen  and  Mfljer 
(on  different  grounds)  against  this  interpretation,  has  not  induced  ma  to 
give  it  up.  The  expression  troQi^afiov  iiirh  rov  kvqIov  is  also  by  no  metiu 
unimportant.  It  was  not  so  much  the  apostle's  design  to  mark  ths 
manner  in  which  this  tradition  came  to  bim,  but  only  for  what  pnrpoM 
it  was  given,  to  represent  as  certain  that  this  was  the  form  in  which  the 
Lord  had  instituted  the  Last  Supper ;  hence  also  the  repetition  of  tbo 
term  K<fQios  is  not  improper.  Had  Paul  been  speaking  of  a  special  rt^^- 
lation,  by  which  this  information  was  imparted,  'he  would  scarcely  btTt 
signified  it  by  irag^Kafiov,  but  rather  by  &ircfraXv^0ij. 
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might  elapse  before  any  one  resolved  to  attempt  a  delineation 
of  the  whole  life  of  Christ  1  ^  Many  allusions  to  expressions  of 
Christ  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  besides  his  direct  quotations  of 
Christ's  words,  point  to  such  a  collection  of  his  discourses,  of 
which  the  apostle  availed  himself,^  and  probably  Marcion,  who 

'  Eusebius  narrates  (v.  10),  probably  in  consequence  of  information 
derived  from  Pantaenus,  that  the  apostle  Bartholomew  had  communi- 
cated to  the  so-called  Indians  to  whom  he  published  the  gospel,  a  Hebrew 
original  document  of  the  Evangelical  History  drawn  up  by  Matthew, 
which  account  we  are  plainly  not  justified  to  call  in  question.  This 
original  document  may  indeed  be  the  same  which  Papias  entitles 
(Eusebius,  iii.  39)  avuTo^is  rSov  Xoyiav  rov  Kvgiov.  And  I  should  by  no 
means  object  to  understanding  this  to  be  a  collection  of  the  discourst^  of 
the  Lord — for  it  is  in  itself  very  probable  that  such  a,  compilation  would 
be  early  made,  as  a  store  of  materials  for  the  development  of  Christian 
doctrine — if  what  he  had  before  said  of  Mark's  writings  did  not  intimate 
that  he  meant  both  the  discourses  and  actions  of  Christ ;  for  I  cannot, 
with  Schneckenburger,  trace  the  distinction,  that  Mark  had  compiled  a 
report  of  the  discourses  and  actions  of  Christ,  but  Matthew  only  of  his 
discourses.  In  this  case,  Papias  would  have  laid  the  emphasis  on  xSyia, 
and  have  said  tup  \oyiwv  rod  kvqIov  criivra^w ;  but  now  the  emphasis 
rests  on  the  word  crlvra^iVy  an  orderly  collection,  not  mere  insulated 
fragments;  (note  to  2d  edition).  To  this  3d  edition,  I  must  add,  in 
limitation  of  what  I  have  here  said,  and  of  what  Dr.  Lucke  has  said 
before  me  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1833,  p.  501,  certainly  the 
emphasis  rests  upon  the  word  aritna^is,  as  contrasted  with  a  rhapsodical 
description ;  it  may  be  intended  that  Papias  wished  to  contrast  the  work 
of  Mark  as  a  rhapsodical  collection  of  the  actions  and  discourses  of 
Christ,  with  the  work  of  Matthew  as  an  arranged  collection  of  the  say- 
ings of  the  Lord  alone.  Lastly,  he  says  this  only  in  a  secondary  sense  of 
Mark.  The  words  peculiarly  apply  to  Peter,  from  whose  discourses 
Mark  must  have  borrowed  the  materials  and  the  form  of  his  work.  Of 
Peter,  he  says,  hs  irghs  tAs  xS^^^  ivoiuTo  tAs  SiSaa-KoKias,  oW*  ovx  HxrirtQ 
avtrra^iu  ruu  KvpicucSov  iroiodfiwos  \oyiwv.  Peter  had  composed  his 
addresses  according  to  the  wants  of  his  hearers  at  the  time,  and  not  with 
the  intention  of  giving  an  orderly  account  of  the  discourses  or  sayings 
of  Christ.  For  this  reason,  Mark,  who  drew  all  his  information  from 
these  addresses,  could  compile  nothing  of  that  kind.  The  words  of 
Papias  are  therefore  rather  favourable  than  unfavourable  to  the  6U|ipo« 
sition,  that  the  original  work  of  Matthew  was  only  a  collection  of  the 
Mayings  of  Christ,  as  Schleiermacher  maintained.  As  to  Bartholomew's 
taking  such  a  document  with  him  for  his  mission,  something  similar 
may  have  occurred  with  other  preachers  of  the  gospel,  whether  Paul 
obtained  the  same  document  or  another.  The  Judaizing  tendency  of 
the  document  derived  from  Matthew,  alleged  by  many,  by  no  means 
prevents  me  from  admitting  this;  it  contains  expressions  which,  by 
Kbionites  cleaving  to  the  letter,  might  be  interpreted  according  to  their 
mind ;  but  in  which  Paul,  who  penetrated  deeper  into  the  spirit,  would 
find  an  entirely  different  idea. — See  Das  Leben  Jesu,  pp.  9, 131, 140, 

«  Das  Leben  Jeau,  pp.  157,  238,  241, 474. 
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owned  no  inspired  authority  besides  Paul,  had  heard  of  sucii 
a  compilation  of  the  memoirs  of  Christ,  made  use  of  by  hit 
favourite  apostle,  and  attempted  by  his  criticisms  pn  Luke*8 
writings,  which  were  not  altogether  to  his  mind,  to  find  out- 
what  he  considered  as  Pauline.^  Thus  the  words  of  Christ 
given  by  tradition,  were  the  foundation  for  the  continued 
development  of  Christian  doctrine,  to  which,  independently 
of  all  other  instructions,  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
led  the  apostles.  And  we  can  easily  make  it  apparent,  that 
many  of  the  deep  truths  expressed  by  him,  for  example,  in 
reference  to  the  relation  of  the  law  to  the  gospel,  unfolded 
themselves  to  his  view,  from  hints  pregnant  with  meaning' 
given  by  Christ  himself '  Nor  can  we  form  any  other  judg- 
ment respecting  him  as  a  Christian  teacher,  than  that  he,  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  imderstood  the  words  of  Christ  made 
known  to  him  by 'tradition,  in  all  their  depth  of  meaning,  and 
thus  learnt  to  develop  the  hidden  fulness  of  divine  truth 
which  they  contained. 

Certainly  for  those  who  gradually  passed  over  to  Christianity 
from  Pharisaic  Judaism,  a  considerable  time  might  elapse 
before  the  spirit  of  Christianity  could  divest  itself  of  the 
Pharisaic  form.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  Paul,  in  whom 
Pharisaism  had  exhibited  the  most  imsparing  opj>osition  to 
the  gospel,  and  who,  without  any  such  gradual  transition,  had 
been  seized  at  a  critical  moment  by  the  power  of  the  gospel, 
and  from  being  its  most  violent  enemy,  had  become  its  most 

>  **  It  is  certain  that  he  (Marcion)  acknowledged  only  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  and  an  original  gospel  which,  bj  a  mistake,  he  believed  that  he 
hud  found  quoted  by  Paul,  as  the  genuine  sources  of  Christian  knowledge* 
But  as  he  proceeded  on  the  fixed  idea,  that  these  ancient  records  no 
longer  existed  in  their  original  state,  but  had  been  falsified  by  the 
Judaizers  whose  image  often  haunted  him  like  a  spectre,  he  attempted 
by  means  of  an  arbitary  criticism  to  restore  them  to  their  original  form. 
His  supposed  original  gospel  made  use  of  by  Paul,  was  a  mutilation  of 
the  Grospel  of  Luke.  His  criticism  was  so  far  from  logical,  that  several 
things  were  allowed  to  remain,  which  could  only  be  brought  into  agree- 
ment with  Marcion's  system  by  a  forced  interpretation  and  a  violation 
of  genuine  Uermeneutics."  Dr.  Neander,  in  his  AUgemeine  OesMchie 
der  Christlichen  Bdigiofi  und  Kirche,  vol.  i.  p.  802. — [Tr.] 

'It  will  be  evident  that  I  do  not  mean  say,  what  Christ  himself 
possessed  as  the  fulness  of  meaning ;  but  what  presented  itself  to  him 
who  received  it  with  a  suBceptible  disposition,  as  a  germ  of  a  new 
spiritual  creation. 

*  DaaLeben  Jem,  pp.  188,  895,  481,  465. 
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Bealons  confessor ;  that  Paul  who,  as  he  describes  it  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  after  the  sense 
of  slavery  had  been  excited  to  the  utmost  intensity  in  his 
bosom,  was  at  once  transported  into  a  state  of  freedom,  by 
believing  in  the  Redeemer.  The  bonds  of  Pharisaism  were 
in  his  case  loosened  instantaneously  ;  in  his  mind  opposition 
against  Pharisaic  Judaism  took  the  place  of  opposition 
against  the  gospel,  as  he  says  of  himself  (Philip,  iii.  8),  that  for 
Christ's  sake*  he  had  suffered  the  loss  of  all  those  things  which 
he  once  prized,  and  all  that  once  appeared  to  him  so  splendid 
*^he  counted  but  as  dung,"  that  he  might  win  Christ. 
Thus  from  the  beginning,  by  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit 
alone,  and  according  to  the  guidance  of  Christ's  words,  he 
had  been  taught,  in  all  its  freedom  and  depth,  the  genius  of 
the  gospel  in  relation  to  Judaism,  without  having  his  views 
modified  by  the  influence  of  Peter,^  and  those  Christians 
of  Hellenistic  descent,  who  had  already  preached  the  gospel 
among  the  Gentiles.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this,  that 
Paul  (since,  like  his  precursor  Stephen,  he  more  freely  deve- 
loped evangelical  truti  under  this  aspect  in  disputations  with 

*  That  is,  on  the  supposition  that  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  had 
already  taken  place,  which,  taking  into  account  its  connexion  mth  other 
erents,  is  most  probable.  The  interest  which  the  conversion  of  Cor- 
nelius and  his  family  excited  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  manner  of  Peter's 
reception  there,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  explain,  if  they  had  already 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  Christianity  among  the 
Qentiles  at  Antioch.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  by  no  means  apparent  from 
the  mission  of  Barnabas  to  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  22),  that  they  had  still  so 
decided  a  scruple  against  the  reception  of  believing  Gentiles  into  the 
Christian  church.  It  would  agree  very  well  with  the  disposition  they 
manifested  on  that  occasion,  if  we  suppose  that,  by  the  example  of 
Cornelius  and  his  family,  and  by  the  influence  of  Peter,  they  had  been 
induced  to  give  up  their  decided  opposition.  But  they  might  wish  to 
convince  themselves  by  the  investigations  of  an  apostolic  man,  that 
every  thing  was  right  in  this  church,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  Gentile  Christians.  Even  when  they  had  adopted  more  liberal 
viewB  on  this  subject,  still  there  might  be  so  much  of  their  former  feel- 
ing left,  that  they  could  not  place  the  same  confidence  in  a  church 
founded  among  the  Gentiles  as  in  one  among  the  Jews.  Though  it  is 
possible  that  they  sent  so  able  a  teacher  thither,  not  from  any  feeling  of 
distrust,  but  for  the  establishment  and  furtherance  of  the  work  already 
begun ;  and  chose  a  Hellenist  as  better  fitted  to  publish  the  gospel 
among  people  of  Grecian  descent.  Auger's  remarks,  in  his  work 
already  quoted,  p.  188,  have  occasioned  an  alteration  in  my  former 
views. 

VOL.  I,  H 
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the  Hellenists)  excited  so  strongly  the  indignation  of  the 
Jews,  On  the  other  hand,  the  prospect  opened  to  him  of  a 
wider  sphere  of  action  among  heathen  nations.  As  he  was 
one  day  in  the  temple,  and  by  prayer  lifting  up  his  soul  to 
the  Lord,  he  was  borne  aloft  from  earthly  things.  In  a  vision 
he  received  an  assurance  from  the  Lord,  that  though  he  wouM 
be  able  to  effect  nothing  at  Jerusalem,  on  account  of  the 
animosity  of  the  Jews,  he  was  destined  to  carry  ^le  doctrine 
of  salvation  to  other  nations,  even  in  remote  regions; 
Acts  xxii.  21.  Accordingly,  after  staying  in  Jerusalem  not 
more  than  fourteen  days,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it,  throng 
the  machinations  of  the  Jews.  He  now  returned  ,to  ha 
native  place,  Tarsus,  where  he  spent  several  years,  certainly 
not  in  inactivity ;  for  by  his  labours  the  gospel  was  spread 
among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  Tarsus  and  throughoat 
Cilicia ;  there  is  good  reason  for  believing,  that  to  him 
the  Gentile  churches,  which  in  a  short  time  we  find  in  Gilidai 
owed  their  origin.' 

^  The  silence  of  the  Acts  respecting  the  laboan  of  Paul  in  CUide» 
cannot  be  brought  as  evidence  against  the  fact,  for  the  account  it  gi?e8 
of  this  period  has  many  lacuncB.  From  the  manner  in  which  'Pial  is 
mentioned  as  secondary  to  Barnabas,  till  the  time  of  their  first  mis- 
sionary journey,  an  argument  might  be  drawn  for  his  not  having  pre- 
▼iously  entered  on  any  independent  sphere  of  labour.  But  the  ctse 
may  be,  that  though  Paul,  as  the  younger  and  less  known,  was  at  fini 
spoken  of  as  subordinate  to  Barnabas,  the  elder  and  approved  publisher 
of  the  gospel ;  yet,  by  degrees,  Paul's  extraordinary  exertiona  gave 
a  different  aspect  to  their  relative  position.  In  Jerusalem  they  oon- 
tinned  for  a  longer  time  to  assign  the  priority  to  Barnabas,  as  appean 
from  the  apostolic  Epistle  in  Acts  xv.  25,  a  circumstance  which 
Bleek  very  justly  adduces  as  a  mark  of  the  unaltered  originality  of 
this  document ;  v.  Stvdien  und  Kritiken,  1836,  part  iv.  p.  1037.  At 
all  events,  one  would  rather  assign  a  date  some  years  later  to  the 
conversion  of  Paul,  (on  which,  too,  we  can  never  come  to  a  decisiTe 
conclusion,)  than  suppose  that  he  could  spend  several  yean  in.  hie 
native  place  without  exerting  himself  for  the  propagation  of  Ghriflp 
tianity, — he  who  solemnly  declares,  that,  from  the  time  of  hie  eoii- 
version,  he  felt  so  str^rigly  the  impulse  of  an  inward  call  to  preach  the 
gospel. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  OHURCH  AT  ANTIOOH   THE  GENTILE  MOTHEB-OHUBOH,  AND  ITS   RELA- 
TION TO  THE  JEWISH   MOTHEB-OHUBOH. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  Christianity 
was  propagated  among  the  Gentiles  by  Hellenist  teachers  in 
Antioch,  lie  metropolis  of  Eastern  Roman  Asia.  The  news 
of  this  event  excited  great  interest  among  the  Christians  at 
Jerusalem.  It  is  true,  the  information  was  not  received  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  it  would  have  been,  if  the 
account  of  the  operation  of  Christianity  among  the  Gentiles 
in  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  had  not  materially  contributed 
to  allay  theu*  prejudices.  But  still  a  measure  of  mistrust 
was  prevalent  against  the  Gentile  believers  who  were  non- 
observant  of  the  Mosaic  law,  a  feeling  which,  after  many 
repeated  exhibitions  of  the  divine  power  of  the  gospel  among 
Grentile  Christians,  lingered  foi  a  long  time  in  the  majority  of 
Jewish  believers.  On  this  account,  Barnabas,  a  teacher  who 
stood  high  in  the  general  confidence,  and  who  as  a  Hellenist 
was  better  fitted  to  deal  with  Christians  of  the  same  class,  was 
commissioned  to  visit  the  new  Gentile  converts.  On  his 
'arrival  he  rejoiced  in  witnessing  the  genuine  effects  of  the 
gospel,  and  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  advance  the  work. 
The  extensive  prospect  which  opened  here  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God,  occasioned  his  inviting  Paul, 
who  had  been  active  among  the  Gentiles  in  Cilicia,  to  become 
his  fellow-labourer.  One  evidence  of  the  power  with  which 
Christianity  in  an  independent  manner  spread  itself  among 
the  Gentiles,  was  the  new  name  of  Christians  which  was  here 
given  to  believers.  Among  themselves  they  were  called,  the 
Disciples  of  the  Lord,  the  Disciples  of  Jesus,  the  Brethren, 
the  Believers.  By  the  Jews  names  were  imposed  upon  them 
which  implied  undervaluation  or  contempt,  such  as  the 
Galileans,  the  Nazarenes,  the  Paupers ;  and  Jews  would  of 
course  not  give  them  a  name  meaning  the  adherents  of  the 
Messiah.  The  Gentiles  had  hitherto,  on  account  of  their 
observance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  not  known  how  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  Jews.     But  now,  when  Christianity  was 
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spread  among  the  Gentiles  apart  from  the  observance  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  its  professors  appeared  as  an  entirely  new 
religious  sect  (a  genua  tertium,  as  they  were  sometimes  termed, 
being  neither  Jews  nor  Gentiles) ;  and  as  the  term  Christ  was 
held  to  be  a  proper  name,  the  adherents  of  the  new  religioua 
teacher  were  distinguished  by  a  word  formed  from  it,  as  the 
adherents  of  any  school  of  philosophy  were  wont  to  be  named 
after  its  founder. 

Antioch  from  this  time  occupied  a  most  important  place  in 
the  propagation  of  Christianity,  for  which  there  were  now  two 
central  points ;  what  Jerusalem  had  hitherto  been  for  this 
purpose  among  the  Jews,  that  Antioch  now  became  among 
the  Gentiles.  Here  first  the  two  representations  of  Christi- 
anity, distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  predominance  of 
the  Jewish  or  Gentile  element,  came  into  collision.  As  at 
Alexandria,  at  a  later  period,  the  development  of  Christianity 
had  to  experience  the  effect  of  various  mixtures  of  the  ancient 
oriental  modes  of  thinking  with  the  mental  cultivation  of  the 
Grecian  schools,  so  in  this  Eoman  metropolis  of  Eastern  Asia, 
it  met  with  various  mixtures  of  the  oriental  forms  of  religious 
belief.  From  Antioch,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
proceeded  the  system  of  an  oriental-anti-Jewish  Gnosis,  whidi 
opposed  Christianity  to  Judaism. 

As  there  was  considerable  intercourse  between  the  two 
churches  at  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  Christian  teachers  fre- 
quently came  from  the  former  to  the  latter  ;  among  these 
was  a  prophet  named  Agabus,  who  prophesied  of  an  approach- 
ing famine,  which  would  be  felt  severely  by  a  great  number 
of  poor  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  and  he  called  upon  the 
believers  in  Antioch  to  assist  their  poorer  brethren.  This 
famine  actually  occmred  in  Palestine  about  a.d.  44.^ 

The  faculty  of  foretelling  a  future  event,  did  not  necessarily 
enter  into  the  New  Testament  idea  of  a  prophet,  if  we  assume 

^  We  cannot  fix  the  exact  time  when  this  famine  began.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  in  his  Antiq.  book  xx.  ch.  2,  §  5.  It  was  so  great 
that  numbers  died  in  it  from  want.  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene  in 
Syria,  a  convert  to  Judaism,  sent  a  vessel  laden  with  com,  which  she 
had  purchased  at  Alexandria,  and  with  figs  procured  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  these  provisions  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor.  Luke,  indeed,  speaks  of  a  famine  that  spread  itself 
over  the  whole  oUovfi^yri,  which  was  not  the  case  with  this.  To  under- 
sUnd  by  ohcov/x&ni  in  this  passage^  Palestine  only,  is  not  justified  by  the 
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that  Luke  wrote  from  his  own  standing-point.  An  address 
fitted  to  produce  a  powerful  effect  on  an  audience,  one  by 
which  Christians  would  be  excited  to  deeds  of  beneficence, 
would  agree  with  the  marks  of  a  prophetic  address  in  the 
New  Testament  sense ;  but  as  in  the  Acts  it  is  expressly  added 
that  the  famine  foretold  by  the  prophet  actually  came  to  pass ; 
we  must  doubtless  admit,  in  this  instance,  that  there  was  a 
prediction  of  an  impending  famine,  although  it  is  possible  that 
the  prophecy  was  founded  on  the  observation  of  natural 
prognostics. 

The  Christians  at  Antioch  felt  themselves  bound  to  assist, 
in  its  temporal  distress,  that  church  fi'om  which  they  had 
received  the  highest  spiritual  benefits,  and  probably  sent  their 
contributions  before  the  beginning  of  the  famine,  by  the 
bands  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  to  the  presiding  elders  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem.  This  church,  after  enjoying  about 
eight  years'  peace,  since  the  persecution  that  ensued  on 
Stephen's  martyrdom,  was  once  more  assailed  by  a  violent 
but  transient  tempest.  King  Herod  Agrippa,  to  whom  the 
Emperor  Claudius  had  granted  the  government  of  Judea, 
affected  great  zeal  for  the  strict  observance  of  the  ancient 
ritual,  *  although  on  many  occasions  he  acted  contrary  to  it, 
on  purpose  to  ingratiate  him^lf  with  the  Gentiles,  just  as  by 
his  zeal  for  Judaism  he  tried  to  attach  the  Jewish  people  to 
himself.  Actuated  by  such  motives,  he  thought  it  expedient 
to  manifest  hostihty  to  the  teachers  of  the  new  doctrine,  of 
whom  he  had  received  unfavourable  reports.  He  caused 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  a  brother  of  the  apostle  John, 
who  probably,  by  some  particular  act  or  discourse,  had  excited 
the  anger  of  the  Jewish  zealots,  to  be  put  to  death ;  and 
during  the  Passover  in  the  year  44,^   he  cast  Peter  into 

New  Testament  phraseology;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  famine  ex- 
tended to  other  parts,  and  we  must  then  suppose  the  word  to  be  used 
somewhat  rhetorically,  and  not  with  literal  exactness,  especially  if  we 
consider  it  as  spoken  by  a  prophet  come  from  Jerusalem. 

*  Josephus,  Antiq.  book  xix.  ch.  6  and  7.'. 

•  For  it  was  the  latt  year  of  Herod  Agrippa's  reign,  who  held  for  at 
least  three  whole  years  the  sovereignty  of  Judea,  (Joseph,  xix.  8,  2;) 
and,  therefore,  certainly  reigned  from  the  end  of  January  41,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  end  of  January  44  ;  so  that  only 
the  Passover  of  this  last  year  could  be  intended,  that  which  took  place 
after  Herod  had  reigned  three  whole  years. 
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prison,  intending  that  he  should  meet  with  the  same  &te  aftor 
the  feast.  But  by  the  special  providence  of  God,  Peter  was 
delivered  from  prison,  and  the  death  of  the  king,  which  shortly 
followed,  once  more  gave  peace  to  the  church. 

If  Paul  and  Barnabas  arrived  at  Jerusalem  during  this  dis- 
turbed state  of  things,  their  stay  was  necessarily  shortened  by 
it,  and  they  could  accompHsh  nothing  of  consequence.  *  Birt 
if  we  compare  the  accoimt  in  the  Acts,  with  the  narrative  ol 
the  apostle  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  if  we 
assume  that  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  thero 
mentions  as  the  second,  was  really  the  second,  this  joiuney 
would  acquire  great  importance.*     We  must  then  assume^ 

^  As  the  words  Kar*  iKuvov  rhv  Kouphv,  in  Acts  xii.  1,  cannot  eerve  for 
fixing  the  exact  date,  the  coincidence  of  this  journey  of  Panl's  with  tlio 
events  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  whole  chronology  founded  upon  it  of  the 
apostle's  history,  is  not  absolutely  certain.  Yet  there  is  no  valid  sfgi- 
ment  against  this  arrangement. 

^  Irenseus  adv.  Hseres.  lib.  iii.  c.  13,  seems  to  consider  it  as  settled 
that  this  was  PauFs  third  journey.  But  what  TertuUian  says  (oontn 
Marcion,  i.  20),  goes  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  his  second  jonm^. 
He  alleges  the  same  reason  for  thinking  so,  as  Keil,  in  his  essay  on  tM 
subject  lately  published  in  his  Opvscida;  that  Paul,  in  the  first  glow  nl 
his  conversion,  was  more  violent  against  Judaism'  but  latterly  hb 
feelings  towarda  it  were  mollified.  Thus  he  explains  the  dispute  with 
Peter  at  Antioeh.  "  Paulus  adhuc  in  gratia  rudis,  ferventer  ut  adhve 
neophytus  ad  versus  Judaismum."  (It  is  contradictory  to  this  siropo> 
sition  that  he  allows  Paul  to  have  given  way  to  the  Judaizers  at  Jem* 
salem,  in  reference  to  the  circumcision  of  Titus,  cont  Marcion,  v.  8 ;) 
and  it  would  entirely  correspond  with  the  character  of  Paul  and  tlM 
mode  of  his  conversion,  that,  at  first,  he  should  engage  in  fiercer  oppo- 
sition to  the  observance  of  the  law,  than  that  his  mind  should  gradiuuly 
be  developed  in  that  freer  direction.  Yet  this  supposition,  as  we  shul 
afterwards  show,  is  by  no  means  supported  by  historical  evidence. 
What  is  advanced  by  Wurm,  in  his  essay  already  quoted,  in  tlM 
Tubingen  Zeiischrififar  Thedogie,  against  my  application  of  the  fizrt 
passage  from  Tertullian,  is  not  correct.  I  have  here  remarked  on  the 
contradiction  between  the  two  passages,  and  in  a  writer  of  Tertollian'e 
cast  of  mind — ^highly  as  we  esteem  the  depth,  fire,  and  vigour  of  his 
genius — such  a  contradiction  is  not  very  surprising. — But  from  TertnIL 
c.  Marcion,  lib.  v.  2,  3,  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  that  he  considered  the 
second  journey  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  as  the  same 
with  that  which  was  followed  by  the  resolutions  of  the  apostolie 
assembly  at  Jerusalem.  Tertullian  only  says,  that  the  Acts  of  tiie 
Apostles — whose  credibility  was  not  acknowledged  by  Marcion — ^repre- 
sented the  principles  on  which  Paul  acted,  not  differently  from  imk 
Paul  states  them  to  be  in  an  Epistle  admitted  as  genuine  by  Marcion; 
consequently,  the  account  of  Luke,  in  this  respect^  must  be  credible. 
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that  although  the  conveyance  of  the  collection  to  Jerusalem 
was  the  avowed  object  and  motive  of  this  journey,  yet  Paul 
himself  had  another  and  more  important  end  in  view,  which 
probably  induced  him  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  contributions. 
As  the  strictly  Pharisaical  Jews  held  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  Gentiles  to  submit  to  the  whol^  ceremonial  law,  and 
particularly  to  circumcision,  *  in  order  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  theocracy ;  as  the  mistrust  of  the  Jewidi  Christians  had 
ah^ady,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  manifested  itself  against 
the  Gentile  converts ;  and  as  the  consequences  of  this  state  of 
feeling  might  have  already  appeared  in  the  church  at  Antioch, 
which  stood  in  so  close  a  connexion  with  the  parent  church 
at  Jerusalem ;  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas felt  it  to  be  their  imperative  duty,  in  order  to  guard 
against  a  dangerous  disagreement,  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  on  this  subject,  and 
to  unite  with  them  in  establishing  fixed  principles  respecting 
it.  Yet  in  itself  it  is  more  probable,  that  such  a  mutual 
explanation  took  place  earlier,  than  that  it  occurred  at  so  late 
a  period.*  Such  a  conference  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  with  the 
three  most  eminent  of  the  apostles,  could  not  well  be  held  at 
that  time,  since  one  of  them  was  cast  into  prison ;  but  too 
great  an  uncertainty  is  attached  to  the  dates  of  these  events, 
to  render  this  objection  of  much  weight.     And  it  agrees  with 

80  then,  Tertullian,  1.  9,  by  rudia  fides  means  the  same  as  in  the  passage 
first  qnoted.  The  rudU  fides  in  that  passage,  is  a  faith  still  yonng  and 
not  fully  tried,  which  hence  could  not  possess  so  independent  an  autho- 
rity ;  "  hoc  enim  (the  temporary  concession  in  reference  to  the  circum- 
icision  of  Titus)  rudifidei  et  adhitc  de  legis  ohservatione  suspensce  (in 
reference  to  wMch  it  was  still  disputed  whether  they  were  not  bound  to 
the  observance  of  the  law)  competebat"  namely,  until  Paul  had  suc- 
ceeded in  having  his  independent  call  to  the  apostleship  and  its  peculiar 
Ifrounds,  acknowledged  by  the  other  apostles. 

'  A  Jewish  merchant,  named  Ananias,  who  had  converted  King 
Izates  of  Adiabene,  the  son  of  Queen  Helena,  to  Judaism,  assured  him 
that  he  might  worship  Jehovah  without  being  circumcised,  and  even 
sought  to  dUsuade  him  from  it,  that  it  might  not  cause  an  insurrection 
of  Ms  people.  But  when  another  stricter  Jew,  Eleazar,  came  thither, 
he  declared  to  the  king  that  since  he  acknowledged  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  he  would  sin  by  neglecting  any  of  its  commands, 
and  therefore  no  consideration  ought  to  prevent  his  compliance. 
Joseph.  Archseol.  lib.  xx.  c.  2,  §  4.  And  such  was  the  opinion  of  the 
converts  to  Christianity  from  among  the  Jews,  who,  to  use  the  words  of 
Josephus,  were  &icpi/3cts  ir«pl  rh  irdrpia. 

'  As  Dr.  Paulus  remarks  in  his  Exegetical  Manual,  i.  1,  p.  288. 
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the  existing  circumstances  of  the  church,  that  this  conference 
is  represented  as  a  private  transaction  of  Paul's  with  the  most 
eminent  of  the  apostles  ;*  partly  because  the  matter  did  not 
appear  sufficiently  ripe  for  a  public  discussion ;  partly  because^ 
by  the  persecution  set  on  foot  by  King  Agrippa,  the  intended 
public  conference  might  be  prevented.  By  tiiis  supposition, 
we  therefore  gain  a  connecting  link  in  the  history  of  the 
transactions  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts,  and 
thus  the  two  historical  documents,  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  serve  to  supply  what  is 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  each.  But,  in  the  first  place^ 
the  clu-ouology  of  the  common  reading,  supported  by  the 
authority  of  all  the  manuscripts,'  is  irreconcileable  with  this 
hypothesis,  for  we  must  reckon  Paul's  conversion  to  have 
taken  place  fourteen  years  earlier,  which  would  be  a  compnr 
tation  wholly  untenable.  And,  secondly,  the  relation  in 
which  Paul,  according  to  the  description  in  the  Acts,  stood  at 
any  given  time  to  Barnabas,  the  elder  praacher  of  the  gospel, 
will  not  agree  with  this  view.  For  at  an  earlier  period, 
according  to  the  slight  notices  furnished  us  by  the  Acts,  Paul 
appears  in  a  subordinate  relation,  both  of-  age  and  disciple- 
ship,  to  the  elder  preacher  of  the  gospel  It  was  not  till  ha 
undertook  the  missionary  journey  with  Barnabas  from  An- 

1  The  kot'  l^iav  8^,  Gal.  ii.  2,  which  contains  an  antithesis  to  ^fioattf. 
Yet  public  conferences  are  by  no  means  excluded ;  for  it  is'not  cleir 
that  the  words  kot'  l^lav  follow  what  was  before  said  merely  as  a  limit- 
ing explanatory  clause.  Paul,  perhaps,  might  not  except  some  spedal 
topic  of  importance  from  the  ajf46€fi9y  avTo7s  (which  must  principally 
relate  to  bis  Christian  brethren  in  Jerusalem), — his  private  conferences 
with  James,  Peter,  and  John ;  or  he  might  design  to  notice  only  the 
public,  and  afterwards  the  important  private  conferences,  altogether 
passing  over  the  former.     Compare  Wurm,  p.  51 ;  Auger,  p.  149. 

*  The  x^hronicon  PaschcUe  Alexandrinum,  ed.  Niebxihr,  p.  436,  cer- 
tainly forms  an  exception,  according  to  which  Paul  took  this  second 
journey /oi^r  years  after  his  conversion;  and  this  computation  supposes 
the  reading  to  be  rtaaigwv  irQVf  Instead  of  dcKarcaff,  Such  a  resuling 
being  assumed,  we  may  easily  understand  bow  lA  was  formed  from  A. 
And  according  to  this  reading,  if  we  refer  it  to  the  second  journey  .of 
Paul  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  everything  will  readily  agree  with  such  a 
computation ;  only,  if  we  reckon  these  four  years  from  the  conyersion 
of  St.  Paul,  that  event  must  be  placed  about  the  year  40.  But  still  it 
remains  uncertain,  whether  the  computation  in  the  Chronicon  Pasdiak 
is  founded  on  a  critical  conjecture,  or  on  the  authority  of  a  manuscript; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  opposing  evidence  of  all  manuscripts  and  quoti^ 
tions  from  the  Fathers  is  too  important. 
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tioch,^  in  which  he  was  the  most  prominent  agent,  that  that 
apostolic  superiority  developed  itself,  which  was  afterwards 
exhibited  in  the  transactions  at  Jerusalem.  Still  we  cannot 
consider  this  remark  as  decisive  of  the  question ;  for  we  may 
feel  confident  that  such  a  man  as  Paul,  especially  if  we  grant 
his  independent  labours  in  Cilicia,  must  have  come  forward, 
even  before  the  period  of  his  apostolic  superiority,  with  extra- 
ordinary eflEidfincy  when  the  occasion  demanded  it. 

Since  there  was  no  deficiency  of  teaphers  in  the  church  at 
Antioch,  we  may  presume  that,  after  the  conversion  of  the 
(xentiles  had  once  begun,  the  publication  of  the  gospel  would 
be  extended  fi:om  Syria  to  other  heathen  nations.  Barnabas 
and  Paul  had  probably  at  an  early  period  expressed  their 
desire  to  be  employed  in  a  wider  sphere  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles,  as  Paul  had  been  assured  by  the  Lord  of  his 
appointment  to  carry  the  gospel  to  distant  nations.  And  as 
Barnabas  had  brought  his  nephew  Mark  with  him  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Antioch,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  prompted  to 
this  step  by  the  prospect  of  a  more  extensive  field  in  which 
he  might  employ  Ins  relation  as  a  fellow-labourer.  The 
teachers  who  were  assembled  at  Antioch  appointed  a  day  of 
&sting  and  prayer,  to  lay  this  matter  before  the  Lord,  and  to 
pray  for  his  illumination  to  direct  them  what  to  do.  A  firm 
persuasion  was  imparted  to  them  all  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
that  they  ought  to  set  apart  and  send  forth  Barnabas  and 
Paul  to  the  work  to  which  they  were  called  by  the  Lord. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    PROPAGATION    OF    OHRISTIANITT     FROM    ANTIOOH    BT     PAUL  AND 
BARNABAS. 

AocoMFANiED  by  Mark,  they  fiist  visited  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
the  native  country  of  Barnabas,  whose  ancient  connexion  with 
it  fiwsilitated  the  introduction  of  the  gospel.  They  traversed 
the  island  from  east  to  west,  from  Salamis  to  Paphos.  In  their 
teaching  they  followed  the  track  which  history  had  marked 
out  for  them^  that  method  by  which  the  gospel  must  spread 
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itself  among  the  heathen.  As  the  Jews,  in  virtue  of  their  con- 
nexion with  the  theocratic  development,  and  of  the  promiaeB 
intrusted  to  them,  had  the  first  claim  to  the  announcement  of 
the  Messiah  ;^  as  they  were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  prepaia- 

1  vp&Tov  *lov^aiu,  Rom.  i.  16,  compared  with  John  iv.  22.  The  credi- 
bility of  what  is'  narrated  in  j^he  Acts  on  this  and  other  occas' 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  Paul  turned  to  the  Ctentiles,  in 
diatelj  after  the  ill  reception  which  he  met  with  from  the  Jews  aa  . 
bled  in  the  synagogue,  would  be  shaken,  if  Dr.  Bauer  were  correct  in  hk 
assertion,  (see  his  Essay  on  the  Object  and  Occasion  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  in  the  Tubingen  Zeitschri/t  fur  Theologie,  1836,  partSiL 
p.  101,)  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  did  not  give  a  faithful  relation  of 
objective  facts,  but  modified  them  according  to  his  peculiar  views  and 
design ;  that  this  is  to  be  explained  from  the  apologetic  design  witk 
which  he  maintains  the  position,  that  the  gospel  reached  the  Gentiles  (mly 
through  the  criminality  and  unbelief  of  the  Jews.  This  is  connected 
with  Bauer's  idea  of  an  anti-Pauline  party,  consisting  of  persons  who 
took  offence  at  the  Pauline  universalism,  (his  preaching  the  gospel  both 
to  Jews  and  Gentiletv)  and  which  had  its  seat  at  Rome.  For  this  party, 
such  an  apologetic  representation  of  Paul's  ministry  must  be  designed. 
We  might  be  allowed  to  cast  such  a  suspicion  on  the  representations  in 
the  Acts,  if  any  thing  artificial  was  to  be  found  in  them,  any  thing  not 
corresponding  to  what  might  be  expected  from  the  oircumstuices  of  the  , 
times.  But  if  the  line  of  conduct  ascribed  to  the  apostle,  and  its  eoa- 
sequences,  appear  altogether  natural  under  the  circumstances,  it  doei 
not  appear  how  we  can  be  justified  in  deducing  the  repetition  (of  Faol'i 
mode  of  acting)  grounded  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  not  from  that  but 
from  the  subjective  manner  of  the  narrator.  Now,  in  all  the  dtiflB 
where  synagogues  existed,  they  formed  the  most  convenient  places  for 
making  known  the  gospel,  when  Paul  was  not  disposed  to  appear  in  the 
public  market-places  as  a  preacher.  Here  he  found  the  proeelvtei 
assembled,  who  formed  a  channel  of  communication  with  the  Gentiles; 
and  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  principle 
is  stated  according  to  which  the  Jews  had  the  first  claim  to  the  publ^ 
tion  of  the  gospeL  Love  to  his  own  people  produced  the  earnest  desirs 
to  effect  as  much  as  possible  for  their  salvation,  along  with  his  caUing 
as  an  apostle  of  the  Qentiles,  Rom.  xL  13.  That  I  have  brought  forwaii 
this  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  Bauer  has  made  use  of  as  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  such  an  apologetic  interest,  is  not  on  my  part  a 
mere  petUio  principii,  for  I  cannot  in  any  way  reconcile  it  witli  tiis 
character  of  the  apostle,  that  he  could  express  such  principles  and  soeh 
desires  merely  from  motives  of  expediency.  But  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  turn  away  from  the  great  mass  of  the  carnally-minded  Jews,  if  he 
found  only  here  and  there  individuals  among  them  of  susceptible  die* 
positions,  and  devote  himself  to  the  Gentiles  alone.  It  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  his  call  to  the  apostleship  among  the  heathen  was  dete^ 
mined  merely  by  accidental  circumstances ;  for  if  he  found  a  greater 
number  of  Jews  in  a  city  disposed  to  believe,  yet  his  other  calling  would 
not  thereby  have  been  frustrated ;  but  among  the  converted  Hellenistie 
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tion,  and  places  already  existed  among  them  for  the  purposes 
of  religious  instruction  ;  it  was  on  these  accounts  natural  that 
the  apostles  should  first  enter  the  synagogues,  and  the  prose- 
lytes of  the  gate,  "whom  they  here  met  with,  afforded  them  the 
most  Convenient  point  of  transition  from  the  Jews  to  the 
Gentiles.  In  Paphos,  they  found  in  the  proconsul,  Sergius 
Paulus,  a  man  dissatisfied  with  all  that  philosophy  and  the 
popular  religion  could  offer  for  his  rehgious  wants,  and  anxious 
to  receive  every  thing  which  presented  itself  as  a  new  com- 
munication fi:om  heaven ;  hence,  he  was  eager  to  hear  what 
Paul  and  Barnabas  announced  as  a  new  divine  doctrine.  But, 
owing  to  that  sense  of  religious  need,  unsatisfied  by  any  clear 
knowledge,  he  had  given  ear  to  the  deceptive  arts  of  an 
itinerant  Jewish  Goes,  Barjesus.  These  Goetse  were  in  suc- 
ceeding times^  the  most  virulent  opposers  of  Christianity, 
because  it  threatened  to  deprive  them  of  their  domination 
over  the  minds  of  men  -/  and  for  the  same  reason,  this  man 

Jews,  who  were  more  closely  related  to  those  who  were  Greeks  by  birth 
or  education,  he  would  have  found  assistance  for  establishing  the  Chris- 
tian church  among  the  Gkntiles ;  and  when  after  so  many  painful  ex- 
perien/ces,  he  had  little  hopes  of  success  among  the  Jews,  still  he  could 
not  give  up  the  attempt  to  do  something  for  his  countrymen,  if  by  any 
means  he  might  save  some  ;  especially  sin<?e  ho  could  so  well  unite  this 
with  the  interests  of  his  calling^,  and  could  find  no  more  convenient  and 
nnostentatious  method  of  paving  his  way  to  the  Gentiles.  And  does 
not  the  peculiar  mixture  in  the  churches  of  Gentile- Cliristians,  the 
inflaence  of  Judaizers  upon  them,  give  evidence  of  their  origination  ] 
Bom.  xi.  12  will  also  establish  this  point.  And  that  the  author  of  the 
Acts  has  giyen  a  narrative  consistent  with  facts  and  the  actual  state  oi 
things,  is  shown  by  this,  that  when  describing  the  entrance  of  Paul  at 
Athens,  he  does  not  repeat  the  same  method  of  proceeding,  but  repre- 
sents him  as  acting  in  a  different  manner,  adapted  to  the  local  pecu- 
liarities. Throughout  the  Acts,  I  can  perceive  no  traces  of  any  thing 
but  an  historical  object,  which  the  author  has  pursued  according  to  the 
means  of  information  within  his  reach. 

^  On  this  account,  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  for  such  sorcerers  to 
fin<l  access  to  men  of  the  highest  rank.  Thus  Lucian  narrates,  that  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  Rome  most  eagerly  inquired  after  the  pro- 
phecies of  a  sorcerer,  Alexander  of  Abonateichos,  in  Pontus,  who 
acquired  great  notoriety  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius ; 
among  the  zealoua  adherents  of  Alexander,  he  mentions  especially  an 
eminent  Roman  statesman,  Rutilianus,  of  whom  he  says—ou^p  t&  fiky 
&AAa  KoKhs  Kot  &yaldhs  koI  ip  voWcus  irpd^etn  ^jjuukcus  i^rrrofffiiuaSj  r& 
9k  irepl  Tohs  Beohs  ndw  voffav,     Lucian.  Alexand.  §  80. 

'  Of  which  the  Alexander  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note  is  an 
example. 
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took  the  ujipost  pains  to  hinder  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and 
to  prejudice  the  proconsul  against  it.  But  Paul,  foil  of  holy 
indignation,  declared  with  divine  confidence,  that  the  Lord 
.  would  punish  him  with  the  loss  of  that  eye-sight  which  ha 
only  abused,  by  attempting  with  his  arts  of  deception  to  stop 
the  progress  of  divine  tinith.  The  threatening  was  inunediately 
fulfille4  ;  and  by  this  sensible  evidence  of  the  operation  of  a 
higher  power,  the  proconsul  was  withdrawn  from  the  influenoe 
of  the  Gogs,  and  rendered  more  susceptible  of  divine  in- 
struction. 

Thence  they  directed  their  course  further  northward ;  passed 
over  to  Pamphylia,  and  along  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  Isauriny 
and  Pisidia,  and  made  a  longer  stay  at  the  considerable  dtj 
of  Antioch,*  (which,  as  a  border-city,  was  at  different  periods 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  different  provinces,)  in  oi^er  to 
allow  time  for  making  known  the  gospel.  Pam^s  disoourBS  in 
the  synagogue  is  a  specimen  of  the  peculiar  wisdom  and  skill 
of  the  ^eat  apostle  in  the  management  of  men's  dispositioitt^ 
and  of  nis  peculiar  antithetical  mode  of  devdoping  ChristUBi 
truth.  He  sought  first  to  win  the  attention  and  confidence  of 
his  hearers,  by  reminding  them  how  God  had  chosen  their 
Others  to  be  his  people,  and.  then  gave  an  outline  of  God's 
dealings  with  them,  to  the  times  of  David,  the  individual 
from  whose  posterity,  a*ccording  to  the  promises,  the  Messiah 
was  to  spring.  After  the  introduction  he  came  to  the  main 
object  o^  hisiddress,  to  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and  to 
what  he  had  effected  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Then 
turning  to  the  Jews  and  proselytes  present,  he  proceeded  to 
say,  that  for  them  this  annoimcement  of  salvation  was  de- 
signed, since  those  to  whom  it  was  first  proposed,  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem,  and  their  rulers,  had  been  imwilling  to  receive  it ; 
they  had  not  acknowledged  the  Messiah,  nor  understood  the 
prophecies,  which  they  heard  read  every  Sabbath-day  in  their 
synagogues.*  Yet,  while  in  their  blindness  they  condemned 
the  Messiah  to  death,  they  could  not  retard  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecies,  but  against  their  design  and  will,  contributed 

^  To  distinguish  it  flcom  the  Asiatic  metropolis,  it  is  called  'AvTiox«i« 
wpbs  Uiari^ltf, 

'  Only  using  milder  expressions,  Paul  here  says  the  same  things  of 
the  blindness  of  the  Jews,  which  he  often  says  in  stronger  and  moio 
seyore  language  in  his  Epistles,  accusing  them  of  obduracy. 
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to  it  j  for  after  he  had  suffered  all  things  which  according  to 
the  predictions  of  the  prophets  he  was  to  suffer,  he  rose  from 
the  dead.  By  faith  in  him  they  could  obtain  forgiveness  of 
ains  and  justification,  which  they  could  never  have  obtained 
by  the  law.*  And  after  annoimcing  this  promise  to  them, 
Paul  closed  with  a  threatening  warning  to  unbehevers.  This 
discourse,  uttered  with  all  the  impressiveness  of  firm  faith,  and 
yet  evincing  so  much  tenderness  towards  the  Jews,  made  at 
first  a  favourable  impression  upon  them,  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  assembly,  they  requested  him  to  expound  his  doc- 
trine more  fiilly   on    the  next  Sabbath.^      Such   was  the 

^  To  justify  my  views  of  this  passage,  I  must  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  right  interpretation  of  Acts  xiii.  39.  I  cannot  so  understand  it  as 
if  the  apostle  meant  to  say — Through  Christ  men  obtain  forgiveness  of 
aU  sins,  even  of  those  of  which  forgiveness  could  not  be  obtained 
through  the  law.  The  apostle  certainly  knew  only  one  forgiveness  of 
tins  and  one  justifica^on ;  and  he  used  th»tern)i  vimwy  only  to  mark 
the  completeness  of  the  removal  of  guilt,  as  the  idea  of  ^iKaioa^vri  pre- 
supposes this ;  but  the  preceding  irdvTVP,  to  refer  the  relative  pronoun 
by  a  kind  of  logical  attraction  to  this  term  of  universality,  rather  than 
to  the  whole  idea  of  dutiawOrivat,  which  he  had  especially  in  view.  What 
Meyer  says  in  his  commentary  in  defence  of  the  common  interpretation, 
does  not  convince  me.  "  Paul,"  he  remarks,  "  specifies  one  part  of  the 
universal  &4>€ais  kfiagriuv  as  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  but  this  does 
not  at  all  injure  the  unity  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  justification."  I 
do  not  perceive  how  Paul,  from  his  point  of  view,  could  render  one 
special  part  more  prominent  than  another;  I  know  indeed  of  no  sin 
from  which  a  man  could  be  justified  on  the  standing-point  of  the  law ; 
in  Paul's  mind,  there  could  be  here  no  difference  whatever.  The  pecu- 
liarly Pauline  style  of  carrying  out  the  opposition  between  faith  and  the 
law  here  appears  in  the  germ. 

*  If,  in  Acts  xiii.  42,  we  take  ficra^h  in  its  usual  acceptation,  we  must 
understand  the  passage  thus :  Fknl  and  Barnabas  were  requested  to  ex- 
plain  the  Christian  doctrine  to  them  during  the  week  between  this  and 
the  next  Sabbath,  therefore  before  the  next  celebration  of  the  Sabbath. 
Such  a  request  would  be  very  suitable,  if  we  understand  it  as  that  of  in- 
dividuals who  wished  to  hear  discourses  on  the  doctrine  in  their  private 
circles  during  the  week.  But  it  does  not  appear  so  proper  as  a  wish 
expressed  by  the  whole  congregation  at  the  synagogue.  We  should  most 
naturally  refer  it  to  the  Gentiles,  and  on  that  account  must  consider  the 
reading  t4  Idioj  in  the  42d  verse  as  correct,  though  it  has  the  appearance 
of  a  gloss.  Also  the  word  (rdfifiarop  in  the  Acts  is  never  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  week;  for  the  phrase  fila  aafifidrwv  cannot  be  brought  as  a 
.  voucher  for  this  meaning.  But  if  we  understand  rh  ixera^h  (rdfifiaroVf  of 
the  next  Sabbath,  all  will  be  clear ;  and  a  comparison  with  verse  44 
£Etvours  this  interpretation,  which  is  also  sanctioned  by  the  ancient 
glosses  and  scholia  in  Griesbach  and  Matthai.    From  the  earlier  Greek 
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impression  made  by  his  words  on  the  assembly  in  genenL 
But  there  were  many  among  the  Jews  present,  and  especially 
the  proselytes,  who  were  more  deeply  aflFected  than  the  rest  by 
the  power  of  truth,  and  who  longed  after  the  redemptum 
announced  by  Paul.  They  could  not  wait  till  the  next  Sab- 
bath, but  hastened  after  Paul,  who  had  left  the  synagogue 
with  Barnabas ;  they  informed  them  of  the  impressions  th^ 
had  received,  and  earnestly  requested  more  ample  instructi(HL 
Paul  and  Barnabas  consequently  availed  themselves  of  many 
opportunities  to  explain  the  divine  doctrine  in  private  houses 
during  the  course  of  the  week,  and  likewise  to  make  it  knoir& 
among  the  Grentiles.  Hence,  by  the  next  Sabbath,  the  nefw 
doctrine  of  salvation  had  obtained  notoriety  through  thd 
whole  city,  and  a  multitude  of  the  Gentile  inhabitants  flocked 
to  the  synagogue  in  order  to  hear  Paul's  discourse.  This  was 
a  spectacle  sufficient  to  stir  up  the  wrath  of  the  Jews,  who 
were  filled  with  sphitual  pride,  and  a  delusive  notion  of  their 
superiority  as  members  of  the  ancient  theocracy,  and  henoe 
this  discourse  of  Paul's  was  not  heard  with  the  same  favour- 
able disposition  and  calmness  as  the  first.  He  was  interrupted 
by  violent  contradictions  and  reproaches.  He  then  declared 
to  them,  that  since  they  were  not  disposed  to  receive  the  salva- 
tion announced  to  them,  and  excluded  themselves  from  it  to 
their  own  condemnation,  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  had  dis- 
charged their  obligations,  and  would  now  tiim  to  the  Grentilefi^ 
who  had  shown  themselves  disposed  to  receive  their  instruct 

writers  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  find  an  authority  for  this  meaning  of 
liera^h,  but  not  from  the  later.  In  Plutarch's  Jnstituia  Laconica,  c  42, 
fjL€To^h  occurs  twice  in  this  sense,  and  especially  in  the  second  passage^ 
ro7s  fxerti^h  MouctBoviKois  ^turiK^caVt  {"  the  Macedonian  kings  c^fter  PhiUp 
and  Alexander,")  for  it  cannot  be  otherwise  understood ;  and  so  likewise 
in  Josephus,  De  BeUo  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  4,  §  2,  where,  after  speaking  of 
David  and  Solomon,  he  says,  t&p  fiera^h  roinav  fiaalKtcov,  which  can 
only  mean,  "the  kings  after  these." — I  consider  the  words  he  rip 
ffvvaycrfns  tup  'lov^aiav  and  the  words  rcb  K6yrj  as  glosses,  founded  on  a 
misunderstanding ;  but  I  cannot,  with  Kuinoel,  take  the  whole  of  Uie 
verse,  so  strongly  accredited  as  genuine,  to  be  only  a  gloss.  What  is 
said  in  this  verse,  may  be  considered  as  marking  the  vivid  repreaenta* 
tion  of  an  event  by  an  eye-witness.  As  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  going 
away  before  the  whole  of  the  congregation  had  separated,  they  were  re- 
quested by  the  ciders  of  the  synagogue  to  repeat  their  addresses  on  the 
next  Sabbath.  But  after  the  whole  congregation  had  separated,  many  in- 
dividuals ran  after  them  to  open  their  hearts  to  them  more  unreservedly* 
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tionSy  and  that  the  gospel  was  designed  to  be  a  fountain  of 
light  and  salvation  to  nations  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth.  Thus  Paul  and  Barnabas  left  the  synagogue  with  the 
believing  Gentiles,  and  a  suitable  chamber  in  the  dwelling  of 
one  of  their  number,  probably,,  was  the  first  place  of  assembling 
for  the  church  that  was  now  formed.  Christianity  spread  itself 
through  the  whole  circumjacent  district;  but  the  Jews  con- 
trived, by  means  of  the  female  proselytes  belonging  to  the  most 
respectable  families  in  the  city,  ^  and  their  influence  on  their 
husbands,  to  raise  a  persecution  against  Paul  and  Barnabas,  so 
that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  place.  They  proceeded  to 
the  city  of  Iconium,  about  ten  miles  to  the  east,  in  Lycaonia,* 
where  they  had  access  to  both  Jews  and  Gfentiles.  But  by  the 
influence  of  the  hostilely  disposed  among  the  former,  who  also 
here  had  gained  over  to  their  side  a  part  of  the  people  and  the 
magistrates,  they  were  driven  from  this  city  also.  They  now 
betook  themselves  to  other  cities  in  the  same  province,  and 
first  tarried  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Lystra.  As  in  this 
place  there  was  no  synagogue,  and  scarcely  any  Jews  dwelt  in 
it,  they  could  make  known  the  gospel  only  by  entering  into 
conversation'  in  places  of  public  resort,  and  thus  leading  per- 
sons to  religious  subjects;  gradually  smaU  groups  were  formed, 
which  were  increased  by  many,  who  were  attracted  by  curiosity 
or  interest  in  the  subject  of  conversation.  Paul  was  one  day 
thus  instructing  in  divine  truth  a  company  who  had  gathered 
round  him,  when  a  man  who  had  been  lame  from  his  birth,  and 
probably  was  used  to  sit  for  alms  in  a  thoroughfare  of  the  city, 
listened  to  him  with  great  attention.  The  divine  in  the  ap- 
pearance and  discourse  of  Paul  deeply  impressed  him,  and 
caused  him  to  look  up  with  confidence  as  if  he  expected  a  cure 
from  him.  When  Paul  noticed  this,  he  said  to  him  with  a 
loud  voice,N  "  Stand  upright  on  thy  feet ;"  and  he  stood  up 
and  walked.* 

^  Here,  jb[s  at  Damascus,  (and  other  instances  might  be  mentioned,) 
Jadaism  found  most  acceptance  with  females,  as  Cliristianity  did  after- 
wards. 

*  In  other  times  it  was  considered  as  belonging  to  Phiygia  or  Pisidia. 
'  A  frequent  practice  of  modem  missionaries  in  Asia. 

*  Only  he  will  feel  compelled  to  believe  this  who  acknowledges  the  new 
divine  powers  of  life,  which  through  Christ  have  been  introduced  to  the 
human  race.    But  whoever  is  not  entangled  in  a  mechanical  view  ol 
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This  sigbt  attracted  a  still  larger  crowd,  and  the  crednloiiB 
people  now  esteemed  the  two  apostles  to  be  more  than  men, — 
gods,  who  had  come  down  in  human  form  to  confer  benefits  on 
men.  A  belief  of  this  kind,  deeply  seated  in  the  human  breast^ 
and  proceeding  from  the  undeniable  feeling  of  the  connezicm 
of  the  human  race  with  God,  was  spread  from  ancient  timfiB 
among  the  heathen,*  and  at  that  period  was  much  increased 
by  the  existing  religious  ferment.  Now  in  this  city  Zeus  was 
worshipped  as  the  founder  of  cities,  as  the  originator,  guide, 
and  protector  of  civilization,^  as  the  foimder  and  protector  of 
this  city  in  particular  (Zevg  woXievg,  ttoXiovxoc),  and  a  temple 
at  the  entrance  of  the  city  was  dedicated  to  him.'  Accord- 
ingly the  people  imagined  that  their  tutelar  deity,  Zeus  him- 
seQi  had  come  down  to  them  j  and  as  Paul  was  foremost  in 
speaking,  and  possessed — as  we  m^y  conclude  from  his 
Epistles,  and  his  speech  at  Athens — a  peculiarly  powerful 
address,  and  a  high  degree  of  popular  eloquence,  he  was  taken 
for  Hermes,  while  Barnabas  his  senior,  who  perhaps  had  some- 
thing imposing  in  his  appearance,  was  believed  to  be  Zeus. 
The  people  made  their  remarks  to  one  another  on  these  ' 
strangers  in  the  old  Lycaonian  dialect,  so  that  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas were  not  aware  of  their  drift,  and  were  therefore  quite 
unprepared  for  the  result.  The  news  of  the  appearance  of 
these  supposed  divinities  quickly  reached  the  temple,  and  a 
priest  came  with  oxen,  which  were  generally  sacrificed  to 

nature,  whoever  acknowledges  the  power  of  Spirit  over  nature,  and  a 
hidden  dynamic  connexion  between  soul  and  body— to  such  a  person  it 
cannot  appear  wholly  incredible  that  the  immediate  impression  of  a 
divine  power  operating  on  the  whole  internal  being  of  man,  should  pro- 
duce results  of  altogether  a  different  kind  from  remedies  taken  out  of 
the  stores  of  the  ordinary  powers  of  nature. 

^  The  Homeric  Oeol  ^eivoiaiv  ioiK6T€s  itWoHaiciuai,  UaiyroTot  r€\40om9S 
iinarQoxpSxTi  troKrias.     Od.  q.  486. 

^  As  Aristides  in  his  discourse  kis  Aia  says,  that  as  Zeus  is  the 
Creator  and  Giver  of  all  good  things,  he  is  to  be  worshipped  under 
manifold  titles  according  to  these  various  relations.  Ildvff  ^cra  avrhs  ttpt 
u4ya\a  Koi  kavr^  'Kp4vovra  oySfiara. 

'  Libaniua  vrrip  r&v  Upwv,  ed.  Reiake,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 68,  remarks  that  cities 
were  built  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  temples,  hence  frequently  the 
buildings  nearest  the  walls  were  ancient  temples ;  as  in  the  middle  ages, 
the  site  of  towns  was  often  determined  by  that  of  the  churches  and  reli- 
gious houses,  and  as  in  our  own  times,  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  settle* 
ments  are  formed  near  the  residence  of  the  missionaries,  which  gradually 
become  villages  and  towns. 
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Zeus,  and  with  garlands  to  adorn  them,  to  the  gates  of  the 
eity  ;*  whether  he  wished  to  sacrifice  to  Zeus  before  the  gate 
for  the  welfere  of  the  city ;  or  intended  to  bring  the  animals 
to  P&ul's  residence,  and  there  to  perform  the  sacrifice ;  but 
before  he  had  entered  the  gates,  Paul  and  Barnabas  hastened 
thither,  full  of  consternation,  as  soon  as  they  discovered  the 
object  of  these  preparations.  They  rent  their  garments — a 
customary  sign  among  the  Jews  of  abhorrence  for  whatever 
outraged  the  religious  feelings — and  rushed  among  the  crowd. 
Paul  exclaimed,  "  What  do  ye  !  We  are  men  like  yourselves; 
we  are  come  hither  for  this  very  purpose,  that  you  may  turn 
fix>m  these  who  are  no  gods,  to  tie  living  Grod,  the  Almighty 
Creator  of  the  universe,  who  hitherto  has  allowed  the  nations 
of  the  earth  to  try  by  their  own  experience  how  fex  they  can 
attain  in  the  knowledge  of  religion  by  the  powers  of  their  own 
reason,  but  who  yet  has  not  left  himself  without  witnesses 
among  them,  by  granting  them  all  good  things  from  heaven, 
and  supplying  tiiem  with  those  gifts  of  nature  which  contri- 
bute to  the  preservation  of  life  and  to  their  general  well- 
being."^ 

Even  by  such  an  appeal  it  was  difficult  to  turn  the  people 
from  their  purpose.  Yet  this  impression  on  the  senses,  so 
powerful  for  a  short  time,  soon  passed  away  firom  men  who 
were  not  affected  internally  by  the  power  of  truth.  The 
Jews  firom  Iconium  succeeded  in  instigating  the  greater  part 
of  the  people  against  Paul.  He  was  stoned  in  a  popular 
tumult,  and  dragged  out  of  the  city  for  dead.  But  while  the 
believers  firom  the  city  were  standing  round  him  and  using 
means  for  his  restoration,  he  arose,  strengthened  by  the  power 
of  Grod ;  and  after  spending  only  the  remainder  of  that  day  at 
Lystra,  departed  with  Barnabas  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 

1  The  word  m/Xupes,  Acts  xiv.  13,  as  no  other  term  is  added,  may  be 
most  naturally  understood  of  the  city  gates,  not  of  the  door  of  the  house 
in  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  staying ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  plural 
woald  hardly  have  been  used.  The  i^cirfi^aay  in  verse  14  can  prove 
nothing ;  for  it  might  easily  be  omitted  to  state  whether  they  heard  of 
what  had  happened  while  in  their  lodging,  and  now  hastened  to  the  gates, 
or  that  they  were  at  that  time  near  the  gates.  Perhaps  Luke  himself  had 
no  exact  information  on  these  points. 

'  The  sense  of  benefits  received  should  have  been  the  means  of  leading 
men  to  the  Giver.  From  a  perversion  of  this  sense  arose  systems  of 
natural  religion,  to  which  the  immediate  revelation  of  God  opposed  itself 
— appealing  to  that  original  but  misunderstood  and  Inisdirected  sense. 

VOL.  L*  I 
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Derbe.  When  they  had  proclaimed  the  gospel  there  and  in 
the  neighbourhood,'  they  again  visited  those  towns  in  whidi 
they  had  propagated  the  faith  on  this  journey,  and  which 
through  persecutions  they  had  been  obliged  to  leave  sooner 
than  they  wished  ;  they  endeavoured  to  establish  the  fiiith  ci 
the  new  converts,  and  regularly  organized  the  churohea* 
They  then  returned  by  their  former  route  to  Antioch. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   DIVISION     BETWEEN    THE  JEWISH   AND    GENTILE    OHRISTIAHS  AVD  IfB 
SETTLEMENT. — THE  INDEPENDENT  DEVELOPMENT  OV  THE  QENIILE  OBUUBO. 

While  in  this  manner  Christianity  spread  itself  from  Antioch, 
the  parent-church  of  the  Gentile  world,  and  that  great  revo- 
lution began,  which  has  continued  ever  since  to  work  its  way 
among  the  nations,  a  division  threatened  to  break  out  between 
the  two  parent-churches,  those  two  central  points  from  which 
the  kingdom  of  God  began  to  extend  itsefil  It  was  a  great 
crisis  in  the  history  of  the  church  and  of  mankind.  The 
hidden  contrarieties  were  destined  to  come  forth  in  order  to 
be  overcome  by  the  power  of  Christianity  and  reconciled  with 
one  another.  The  question  was,  in  fact,  whether  the  gospel 
v/ould  succeed  not  only  then,  but  through  all  future  ages. 

There  came  to  Antioch  many  strictly  pharisaical-minded 
Christians  from  Jerusalem,  who,  hke  the  Eleazar  we  have 
already  mentioned,  assiu*ed  the  Gentiles  that  they  could  not 
obtain  any  share  in  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  blessedness 
without  circumcision,  and  entered  into  a  controversy  with 
Paul  and  Barnabas  on  the  views  they  held  on  this  subject 
The  church  at  Antioch  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  Jem* 
salem  for  the  settlement  of  this  dispute,  and  their  choice 
naturally  fell  on  Paul  and  Barnabas,  as  the  persons  who  had 

^  The  vepixopos  evidently  means  only  the  places  lying  in  the  imme 
"iiate  vicinity  of  these  two  towns,  certainly  not  a  whole  province,  and 
legist  of  all,  from  its  geographical  position,  the  province  of  Gkilatii. 
Hence  the  supposition  that  Paul  in  this  first  missionary  journey  preach(r<l 
the  gospel  to  the  Gilatians  is  proved  to  be  untenable. 
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been  most  active  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the 
Gentiles.  Paul  had,  besides,  a  special  reason  which  would 
have  determined  him  to  undertake  the  journey  without  any 
public  commission.  It  appeared  now  the  fittest  time  for  ex- 
plaining himself  to  the  apostles  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
he  published  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  in  order  to  bring 
into  distinct  recognition  their  unity  of  spirit  amidst  their 
diversity  of  method — (as  the  latter  was  necessary  through  the 
diversity  of  their  spheres  of  action) — and  to  obviate  all  those 
contrarieties  by  which  the  consciousness  of  that  essential  unity 
could  be  disturbed.  He  felt  assured  by  divine  illumination, 
that  an  explanation  on  this  subject  was  essential  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  church.  The  proposal  to  send  such  a  deputation 
to  Jerusalem  probably  originated  with  himself  He  went  up 
to  Jerusalem^  in  the  year  50,  in  or^er  (as  he  himself  tells  us 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians),  partly  for  private  interview 
with  the  most  eminent  of  the  apostles  ;  partly  to  render  an 
account  in  public  before  the  assembled  church  of  his  conduct 
in  publishing  the  gospel,  that  no  one  might  suppose  that  ail 
his  labours  had  been  in  vain,  but  might  learn  that  he  preached 
the  same  gospel  as' themselves,  and  that  it  had  been  effective 
with  divine  power  aitong  the  Gentiles.  He  took  with  him  a 
converted  youth  of  Gentile  descent,  Titus,  (who  afterwards 
became  his  chief  associate  in  preaching,) -in  order  to  exhibit  in 
his  person  a  living  example  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  among 
the  heathen. 

Before  a  public  consultation  was  held  at  Jerusalem,  there 
were  many  private  conferences. '  The  most  important  result 
was,  that  after  ?aul  had  given  a  full  account  to  the  apostles,' 

^  On  the  BuppoBition  that  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
reckons  fourteen  years  from  his  conversion,  and  that  this  took  place  in 
the  year  36.  About  six  years  would  have  passed  since  his  return  from 
Jerusalem  to  Antioch. 

'  We  have  already  remarked,  that  though  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  particularly  mentions  his  private  conferences  with  the  most 
eminent  apostles,  yet  in  doing  so,  he  by  no  means  excludes  other  public 
discussions.  Indeed,  it  is  self-evident,  that  Paul,  before  this  subject 
.was  discussed  in  so  large  an  assembly,  had  agreed  with  the  apostles  on 
the  principles  that  were  to  be  adopted.  Nor  would  he  in  an  assembly 
oomposed  of  such  a  variety  of  characters,  bring  forward  everything 
which  might  have  passed  in  more  private  communications. 

*  The  order  in  which  the  three  apostles  are  mentioned  is  not  unim- 
portant.  The  reading  accord  ins:  to  which  James  stands  first,  is  without 
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James,  Peter,  and  John,  of  his  method  of  publishing  the 
gospel  to  the  Gentiles  and  of  the  &uit  of  his  labours,  they 
acknowledged  the  divine  origin  of  his  apostleship,  instead  of 
presuming  to  dictate  to  him  as  his  superiors.  They  agreed 
that  he  should  continue  to  labour  independently  among  tibe 
heathen,  making  only  one  stipulation,  that,  as  heretofore,  the 
Gentile  churches  should  continue  to  relieve  the  temporal 
wants  of  the  poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  private 
circles  also,  in  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  recounted  what  God 
had  effected  by  their  preaching  among  the  Gentiles,  their 
accounts  were  received  with  joyful  interest.  But  some  who 
had  passed  over  to  Christianity  from  the  Pharisaic  school, 
now  came  forward  and  declared  that  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Gentiles  should  receive  circumcision  along  with  the  gospe], 
and  that  they  could  acknowledge  them  as  Christian  brethren 
only  on  this  condition,  and  therefore  insisted  that  Titos 
should  be  circumcised.  But  Paul  strenuously  maintained 
against  them  the  equal  privileges  of  the  Gentiles  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  that  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer  they  had 
entered  into  the  same  relation  towards  God  as  the  believing 
Jews :  for  this  reason,  he  would  not  give  way  to  them  in 
reference  to  Titus,  for  this  would  have  been  interpreted  by 
the  Pharisaic  Jewish  Christians  as  a  concession  of  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  they  contended.  ^ 

As  these  objections  gave  rise  to  much  altercation,  it  was 

doubt  the  true  one  ;  the  other  must  have  been  derived  from  the  custom 
of  giving  Peter  the  primacy  among  the  apostles.  But  the  priority  is 
given  to  James,  because  he  was  most  esteemed  by  the  Jewish  ChristiaDS, 
who  were  strict  observers  of.  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  stood  at  the  headii 
the  church  at  Jerusalem,  while  Peter,  by  his  intercourse  with  the  Gen- 
tiles and  Gentile  Christians,  was  in  some  degree  estranged  from  thit 
party. 

^  The  reading  which  omits  oTs  ovS^  in  Gal.  ii.  5,  would  suppose,  or 
the  contrary,  a  concession  of  Paul  in  this  case,  but  which,  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  would  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  chaiscter 
of  the  apostle.  This  peculiar  reading  of  the  old  Latin  church,  evidentity 
proceeded  in  part  from  the  difficulty  of  the  construction  for  the  LiitiM 
translation,  and  partly  from  the  perception  of  a  supposed  contradictkB 
between  the  conduct  of  Paul  with  Titus,  and  his  conduct  with  TimotliT, 
and  likewise  from  opposition  to  Marcion.  That  in  the  Greek  choral 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  principle  of  the  olKovouia  predomuiBtSog 
in  it,  must  have  been  much  disposed  to  such  a  reading,  no  trace  of  it 
can  be  found,  proves  how  very  much  the  authority  of  the  manuacr^ pts  is 
against  it. 
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thought  necessary  that  the  subject  should  be  discussed  in  a 
convention  of  the  whole  church;  but  this  was  afterwai^ds 
changed  into  a  meeting  of  chosen  delegates.  *  At  this  meeting, 
after  much  discussion,  Peter  rose  up,  to  appeal  to  the  testi- 
mony of  his  own  experience.  They  well  knew,  he  said,  that 
€rod  had  long  before^  chosen  him,  to  bring  the  Gentiles  to 
£dth  in  the  gospel ;  and  since  God  who  seeth  the  heart  had 
communicated  to  them  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  same  manner 
as  to  the  believers  from  among  the  Jews,  he  had  by  this  act 
testified  that  in  his  eyes  they  were  no  longer  imp\ire,  after  he 
had  purified  their  hearts  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer ;  they  were 
now  as  pure  as  the  believing  Jews,  and  hence,  in  the  commu- 
nication of  spiritual  gifts,  Gk>d  had  made  no  difference  between 
them.  How  then  could  they  venture  to  question  the  power 
and  grace  of  God,  as  if  he  could  not  without  the  law  admit 
the  Gentiles  to  a  participation  of  salvatioti  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  ?  Why  would  they  lay  a  yoke  on  believers,  which  neither 
they  nor  their  fathers  had  been  able  to  bear  1  By  "  a  yoke  " 
Peter  certainly  did  not  mean  the  outward  observance  of 
ceremonies  simply  as  such,  for  he  himself  still  observed  them, 
and  did  not  wish  to  persuade  the  Jewish  Christians  to  re- 
nounce them.  But  he  meant  the  outward  observance  of  the 
law,  as  fer  as  it  proceeded  from  its  internal  dominion  over 
the  conscience,  so  as  to  make  justification  and  salvation 
dependent  upon  it ;  whence  arose  the  dread  of  putting  their 
salvation  in  jeopardy  by  the  slightest  deviation  from  it,  and 
that  tormenting  scrupulosity  which  invented  a  number  of 
lunitations,  in  order,  by  such  self-imposed  restraint,  to  guard 
against  every  possible  transgression  of  the  law.  As  Peter 
understood  the  term  in  this  sense,  he  could  add,  "  But  we  also 
by  fidth  in  Jesus  as  our  Redeemer  have  been  freed  from  the 

'  The  whole  charch  was  far  too  numerous,  to  allow  of  all  its  members 
meeting  for  consultation ;  but  that  they  took  a  part  in  the  deliberations, 
appears  inferrible  from  the  words  ahv  BKri  rf  iKKKijalff,  Acts  xv.  22. 
The  epistle  to  the  Qentile  Christians  was  written  in  the  name  not 
merely  of  the  elders  of  the  church,  but  of  all  the  Christian  brethren. ' 
Also  the  words  trav  rh  trKriBos,  Acts  xv.  12,  favour  this  interpretation. 

•  Peter's  words,  i^'  ^fttg&v  hQx<»i<i»v»  are  of  some  value  for  a  chronolo- 
gical purpose,  since  they  evidently  show,  that  between  the  holding  of 
this  assembly  and  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  to  say  the  least,  a  tole- 
rable length  of  time  must  have  elapsed. 
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yoke  of  the  law,  since  we  are  no  longer  bound  to  it  as  a 
means  of  justification ;  for  we,  as  well  as  the  Gentiles,  believe 
that  we  shall  obtain  salvation  through  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  ' 

These  words  of  Peter  made  a  deep  impression  on  many,  and 
a  general  silence  followed.  After  a  while,  Barnabas,  who  had 
for  years  been  highly  esteemed  by  this  church,  rose,  and  then 
Pai:d.  In  addition  to  the  facts  reported  by  Peter  which  testi 
fied  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  among  the  Gentilefl^ 
they  mentioned  others  from  their  own  experience,  and  re- 
counted the  miracles  by  which  God  had  aided  their  laboura. 
When  the  minds  of  the  assembly  were  thus  prepared,  James  ^ 
came  forward,  who,  on  account  of  his  strict  observance  of  the 
law,  was  held  in  the  greatest  reverence  by  the  Jews,  and  in 
whose  words,  therefore,  the  greatest  confidence  would  be 
placed.  He  brought  their  deliberations  to  a  close,  by  a  pro- 
posal which  corresponded  to  his  own  peculiar  moderation  and 
mildness,  and  was  adapted  to  compose  the  existing  diflferenceB. 
Keferring  to  Peter  s  address,  he  said  that  this  apostle  had 
shown  how  God  had  already  received  the  Gentiles,  in  order  to 
form  a  people  dedicated  to  his  service.  And  this  agreed  with 
the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  who  had  foretold  that  in  the 
^mes  when  the  decayed  theocracy  was  to  be  gloriously  re- 
vived, the  worship  of  Jehovah  woiid  be  extended  also  among 
the  Gentiles.  Accordingly,  what  had  recently  occurred  among 
the  Gentiles  need  not  excite  their  astonishment.  Grod  who 
effected  all  this,  was  now  ftdfiUing  his  eternal  counsel,  as  he 
had  promised  by  his  prophets.  Since,  therefore,  by  this 
eternal  counsel  of  God,  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  incorporated 
into  his  kingdom  by  the  Messiah,  let  them  not  dare  to  do 
anything  which  might  obstruct  or  retard  the  progress  of  this 
work.  They  ought  not  to  lay  any  unnecessary  burdens  <m 
the  converted  Gentiles.  They  should  enjoin  nothing  more 
upon  them  than  abstinence  from  meat  offered  to  idols*  or  of 

^  The  questioa  whether  this  was  the  son  of  Alphseus,  or  anothsr 
person,  must  be  left  for  future  examination. 

'  What  remained  of  the  flesh  of  an,imals  used  in  sacrifice,  waA  ^uQj 
used  by  those  who  presented  the  sacrifice  at  their  own  meals,  (especiidly 
if  they  were  festive  in  honour  of  the  gods,)  and  partly  disposed  of  in  the 
market.  The  eating  of  what  were  called  o^np  'ni}  was  regarded  by  tbd 
Jews  with  the  greatest  detestation.    Firke  Avoth,  ch.  ill.  §  3. 
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animals  strangled,  from  blood  and  from  unchastity.  *  But  as 
to  believers  from  among  the  Jews,  no  such  special  injunctions 
were  needed  for  them.  They  already  knew  what  they  were 
to  practise  as  Jews ;  for  in  every  city  where  Jews  resided,  the 
law  of  Moses  was  read  on  the  Sabbath-days  in  the  syna- 
gogues, Acts  XV.  21.2  The  concluding  words  were  adapted 
to  pacify  the  Jews  on  account  of  freedom  from  the  Mosaic 
law  allowed  to  the  Gentile  Christians. 

The  resolutions  passed  on  this  occasion  had  for  their  object, 
to  reduce  by  mutual  approximation  the  opposition  existing 
between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians.  The  observance 
of  these  ordinances  by  the  latter,  would  tend  to  lessen,  and  by 
degrees  to  destroy,  the  aversion  with  which  native  Jews  were 
wont  to  regard  as  impure,  men  who  had  been  brought  up  as 
idolaters ;  it  might  assist  us  in  forming  correct  notions  of 

^  Most  of  these  points  belonged  to  the  seven  precepts,  to  the  obser- 
vance of  which  men  were  bound  before  the  giving  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
which  God  gave  to  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  to  the  observance  of  which 
the  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  bound  themselves.  Vid.  Buxiorfy  Lexicon 
Talmudicum  et  RaJbbinicumf  sub  voce  *i| 

*  It  appears  to  me  entirely  impossible,  so  to  understand  the  words  in 
Acts  XV.  21  (as  they  have  been  understood  by  the  latest  expositors, 
Meyer  and  Olshausen),  as  containing  a  reason  for  what  had  been  said 
before.  This  assemWy  required  no  reason  why  they  should  impose  so 
fnuchf  but  only  why  they  should  impose  no  more  on  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians. Also  from  the  form  of  the  clauses  in  v.  19  and  20,  if  such  a 
reference  existed,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  reason  of  this  kind,  namely 
for  the  M^  TOAci/oxXcTv.  These  words,  too,  taken  in  their  obvious  sense, 
cannot  contain  the  positive  reason  for  the  issuing  of  these  injunctious  , 
for  that  Moses  was  read  in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath-day,  should 
rather  serve  as  a  foundation  of  a  requirement  for  the  observance  of  the 
whole  law.  But  in  verse  21,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  word  M«<ri)s,  and  in 
that  is  concealed  an  antithesis  to  that  which  is  given  as  the  standing- 

Joint  for  the  converts  from  heathenism.  But  as  to  what  concerns  the 
ews,  those  who  vnsh  to  observe  the  law,  we  need  to  say  nothing  new  to 
Iftem,  for  they  can  hear  every  Sabbath  in  the  synagogue  what  Moses 
reqaires  of  them.  It  cannot  be  our  intention,  while  we  prescribe  no 
more  than  this  to  the  converts  from  heathenism,  to  diminish  the  reve- 
rence of  the  Jews  for  the  Mosaic  law.  Chrysostom  adopts  very  nearly 
this  interpretation,  by  following  the  natural  connexion  of  the  passage. 
Horn.  83,  §  2  :  itod  %va  fi'f}  ns  Mvveu^Kyt  Hiari  fx^  *\oviaio^s  rh.  avr^ 
iwurr4Wofitv ;  Miyaye  Kiyau :  and  he  explains  the  words  v.  21,  toCt* 
iorri  McHnjs  ainois  StaAeyrrai  <rw6x«s.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  agree 
with  Dr.  Schneckenburger  in  my  view  of  this  passage ;  see  his  excellent 
lemarkfly  in  his  work  before  quoted,  on  the  Acts,  p.  23. 
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their  feelings  to  compare  (though  the  cases  are  not  exactly 
parallel)  the  relation  of  the  ofifepring  of  a  nation  where  Chris- 
tianity has  long  been  establi^ed  to  the  newly  converted 
Christians  from  modem  heathenism.  But  if  the  believing 
Jews  could  not  bring  themselves  to  overcome  their  prejudioei 
against  the  believing  Gentiles  as  imcircumcised,  it  would  be  80 
much  more  difficult  to  bring  such  persons  clofeer  to  them,  if 
they  did  not  at  all  observe  what  was  required  of  the  usual 
Proselytes,  and  renounce  what  &om  the  Jewish  standing-point 
appeared  closely  connected  with  idolatry,  and  the  impure  life 
of  idolaters.  And  as  these  ordinances  would  serve  on  the 
one  hand  to  bring  Gentile  Christians  nearer  to  Jewish  Chris- 
tians ;  so  on  the  other  hand,  they  might  contribute  to  with- 
draw the  former  more  from  the  usual  heathenish  mode  of 
living,  and  guard  them  against  the  pollution  of  heathenish 
intercourse  and  indulgenees.  The  experience  of  the  neil 
century  teaches  us,  how  even  the  misunderstanding,  whidi 
made  out  of  these  ordinances  a  positive  law  applicable  to  all 
ages  of  the  Church,^  might  in  this  direction  work  for  good. 
Viewing  the  transaefion  in  this  hght,  it  is  indeed  surprisiiig 
that  to  ordinatices  merely  disciplinary,  and  intended  for  only 
one  particular  period,  and  for  persons  under  certain  peculiar 
relations,  the  command  against  unchastity  binding  in  all  agee^ 

^  In  the  first  ages,  ChriBtians  were  distinguished  by  not  yentuiing  to 
eat  any  of  the  things  forbidden  in  this  injunction.  But  when  the  ciriy 
undiscriminating  opposition  against  heathenism  had  ceased,  a  more 
correct  view  was  taken,  which  Augustine  has  beautifully  develi^ped. 
"(Apostoli)  eligisse  mihi  videntur  pro  tempore  rem  facilem  et  nequft* 
quam  obserrantibus  onerosam,  in  qua  cum  Israelitis  etiam  gentis  prop- 
ter angularem  ilium  lapidem  duos  in  se  condentem  aliquid  communiter 
observarent.  TraniSacto  vero  illo  tempore,  quo  illi  duo  parietes,  nnas  de 
circumcisione,  alter  de  prsBputio  venientes,  quamvis  in  angular!  lapide 
concordarent,  tamen  suis  quibus^am  proprietatibus  distinctius  emino* 
bant,  ac  ubi  ecclesia  ^ntium  talis  effecta  est,  ut  in  ea  nullus  IsraiBlita 
camalis  appareat,  quis  jam  hoc  Christianus  observat,  ut  turdag  vol 
minutiores  aviculas  non  adtingat,  nisi  quarum  sanguis  efiiisus  est,  aaft 
leporem  non  edat,  si  manu  a  cervice  percussus  nuUo  cruento  vubien 
occisus  est  1  Et  qui  forte  panel  tangere  ista  formidant  a  caeteris  ini- 
dentur,  ita  omnium  animos  in  hac  re  tenuit  sententia  verltatis."  Miti 
XV.  11.  Augustin.  c  Faustum  Manich.  lib.  zzzii.  c.  IS.  The  Of- 
posite  view,  it  is  true,  was  maintained  in  the  Greek  Clmjrch,  in  whidi 
the  injunction  of  abstinence  from  blood  and  from  animals  strangled  Vfc 
confirmed  by  the  Second  TruUanian  Council,  in  the  year  602. 
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and  relating  to  an  objectively  moral  point,  should  be  annexed. 
But  the  connexion  in  which  this  prohibition  appears,  furnishes 
the  best  explanation  of  the  cause  and  design  of  its  introduc-  • 
tion.  Uopyeia  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  other  points, 
on  account  of 'the  close  connexion  in  which  it  appeared  to  the 
Jews  to  stand  with  idolatry ;  for  in  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament  they  were  accustomed  to  see  idolatry  and  un- 
chastity  everywhere  placed  together;  excesses  of  this  class 
were  really  connected  with  many  parts  of  idolatry ;  and  the 
strict  idea  of  chastity  in  a  comprehensive  sense  formed  the 
standing-point  of  natt^ral  religion.  It  is  introduced  here 
not  as  a  special  moral  precept  of  Christianity  ;  in  that  case,  it 
would  not  have  been  so  insulated  as  a  positive  command,  but 
wotdd  rather  have  been  deduced  from  its  connexion  with  the 
whole  of  the  Christian  -feith  and  life  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Apostolic  Epistles.  Here  it  is  introduced  as  a  pare  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  opposition  to  every  thing  which  appeared  con- 
nected with  idolatry,  and  this  opposition  was  now  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Christian  Church. 

Although  these  injunctions  had  a  precise  object,  and 
doubtless  attained  it  in  some  measure,  yet  we  cannot  conclude 
with  certainty,  that  James  had  a  clear  perception  of  it  in  all 
its  extent,  when  he  proposed  this  middle  way.  As  the  persons 
who  composed  this  assembly  acted  not  merely  according  to 
the  suggestions  of  human  prudence,  but  chiefly  as  the  organs 
of  a  h^her-  spirit  that  animated  them,  of  a  higher  wisdom  that 
guided  them,  it  would  follow,  that  their  injimctions  served  for 
certain  ends  in  the  guidance  of  the  church,  which  were  not 
perfectly  clear  to  their  own  apprehension.  Even  James  him- 
self does  not  develop  the  motives  which  determined  him  to 
propose  such  a  measure.  In  this  assembly  there  was  no  oc- 
casion,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  to  mention  the  principles, 
hut  merely  to  develop  the  reason,  why  no  more  than  this,  and 
not  the  whole  law,  should  be  imposed  on  Christians ;  and  this 
reason  accordingly,  he  deduced  from  what  he  and  the  other 
apostles  recognised  as  the  central  point  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Possibly  James,  without  any  distinct  views  and  aims,  only 
believed  that  something  must  be  done  for  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, (who  were  to  be  acknow'ledged  as  members  of  God's 
kingdom,  with  equal  privileges,  in  virtue  of  their  feiith  in 
Jehovah  and  the  Messiah,)  to  bring  them  nearer,  as  it  regarded 
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their  outward  mode  of  life,  like  the  Proselytes  of  the  Gate/ 
to  Judaism  and  the  Jews.  * 

But  although  it  was  not  necessary  in  this  public  assembly,  to 
develop  in  a  positive  manner  the  motives  for  fixuning  Aese 
injunctions,  we  are  certainly  not  to  assume,  that  the  apostles 
left  the  decision  of  the  principles  on  which  they  meant  to  act 
towards  Grentile  Christians,  to  the  deliberations  of  this  meet- 
ing ;  but  as  we  have  before  remarked,  most  probably  brought 
forward  only  what  seemed  to  them  in  their  private  conference 
best  adapted  for  their  object;  in  that  consultation  it  was 
necessary  to  discuss  the  motives  for  these  injunctions,  and  the 
objects  which  it  was  proposed  to  attain  by  tiiem  ;  for  in  rela^ 
tion  to  what  Paul  desired — that  to  those  among  the  Gentiles, 
who  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  nothing  further  should 
be  prescribed — a  conciliatory  measure  of  this  kind  must  have 
been  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  founded.  And  as  we  must  acknowledge  in  James  the 
power  of  the  Christian  spirit,  that  he  subordinated  to  the  in- 
terests of  Christianity  his  attachment  to  Judaism  and  the 
forms  of  the  ancient  theocracy;  so  in  Paul,  who  was  so  zealoiu 
for  the  independence  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Gentile 
churches,  wo  must  recognise  a  zeal  tempered  by  Chnstiaii 

*  I  mean  only  analogous  regulations ;  for  had  there  been  simpi j  t 
transference  of  such  as  were  enjoined  to  the  Proselytes  of  the  Gaie,  it 
would  hare  been  sufficient  to  require  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  amoDff 
whom  many  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  might  be  found,  that  they  should 
submit  to  all  the  regulations  which  had  hitherto  been  observed  by  per 
sons  of  that  class. 

^  Luther,  who  was  far  from  the  restricted,  unnatural  notion  of  inepixir 
tion,  and  the  slavish  adherence  to  the  letter,  maintained  by  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  17th  century,  says,  in  reference  to  this  proposal  of  JamM 
(vol.  iii.  p.  1042  of  Walch's  edition),  **  that  the  Holy  Spirit  allowed  Si 
James  to  make  a  false  step."  But  even  if  James  had  not  before  hUn  (ke 
higher  object  for  the  guidance  of  the  church,  this  ought  not  to  be  called 
a  false  step,  in  relation  to  the  peculiar  standing-point  which  he  took  il 
the  historical  development  of  primitive  Christianity ;  for  he  was  i^ 
pointed  by  the  Lord  of  the  church  to  occupy  the  intermediate  standby 
point  which  was  to  connect  the  Old  Testament  with  the  independent 
development  of  the  New,  and  from  which  he  presented  the  new  spiTit  ef 
the  gospel  in  the  form  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  becomes  us,  when  it 
are  considering  the  joint  labours  of  the  apostles,  to  observe  attentlTe^ 
the  whole  scheme  of  organic  historical  development,  in  which  OMBft 
member  takes  his  appropriate  station,  and  all  are  designed  to  be  ooSp 
plements  to  one  another. 
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■wisdom,  which  yielded  to  a  measure  of  accommodation  deter- 
mined by  circumstances.  ^ 

The  resolutions  adopted  on  this  occasion  were  now  com- 
mtmicated  to  the  Gentile  churches  in  Syria  and  Cilicia,*  in 
an  epistle  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  assembly ;  and  two 
persons  of  good  repute  in  the  church,  perhaps  members  of 
the  Presbytery  at  Jerusalem,  Barsabas  and  Silas  (Silvanus), 
were  chosen  as  bearers  of  it,  who  were  to  accompany  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  and  counterwork  the  intrigues  of  their  Judaizing 
opponents.  We  will  here  insert  this  ^ort  epistle,  probably 
dictated  by  James  himself,  and  the  earliest  public  document 
of  the  Chnstian  church  known  to  us.^  It  is  as  follows  :  "  The 
Apostles  and  Elders,  and  Brethren,*  send  greeting  to  the 
brethren  which  are  of  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch,  and  Syria,  and 

*  Luther  beautifully  remarks,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  "  There- 
fore they  agree  that  James  should  prescribe,  and  since  their  consciences 
are  left  free  and  unfettered,  that  they  think  is  enough  for  them ;  they 
were  not  so  envious  as  to  wish  to  quarrel  about  a  little  thing,  provided 
it  could  be  done  without  damage." 

*  taie  injunctions  were  designed,  it  is  true,  for  all  Gentile  Christians, 
bat  the  Epistle  was  addressed  only  to  the  churches  specified  in  it,  because 
in  these  the  dispute  had  first  of  all  arisen,  and  because  they  must  have 
been  respected,  as  parent  churches  among  the  Gentiles,  with  which  the 
later  formed  Asiatic  churches  would  connect  themselves.  Hence  also 
Paul,  in  Gal.  i.  21,  as  a  general  description  of^he  sphere  of  his  labours, 
mentions  only  the  xKifiara  rrjs  'Zvpias  Kcd  Trjs  Ki\iKias. 

*  The  style  of  this  document  (marked  by  simplicity  and  extreme 
brevity)  testifies  its  originality.  Had  the  author  of  the  Acts  set  him- 
self to  compose  such  an  epistle,  and  attempted  to  assume  the  situation 
of  the  writer,  it  would  have  been  a  very  difierent  composition.  And 
hence  we  may  draw  a  conclusion  relative  to  the  discourses  given  in  tiie 
Acts. 

*  According  to  the  reading  adopted  by  Lachmann,  it  would  be, 
"  The  Apostles  and  Presbyters,  Christian  brethren,*'  they  wrote  as  bre- 
thren to  brethren.  This  reading  is  strongly  supported.  We  _can 
hardly  deduce  its  origin  from  hierarchical  influences,  which  would  have 
excluded  the  church  from  such  consultations  and  decisions ;  its  anti- 
quity is  too  great,  for  we  find  it  in  Irenseus,  iii.  12, 14.  It  is  also  equally 
against  the  hierarchical  spirit  for  the  apostles  and  presbyters  to  write 
to  the  brethren  as  brethren.  And  it  may  be  easily  explained,  how 
it  happened  that  since,  from  the  introductory  words  of  Luke,  they 
expected  an  epistle  from  the  whole  church,  it  seemed  necessary  to  dis- 
tinyguish  the  brethren  from  the  apostles  and  presbyters,  and  hence  pro- 
bably the  words  kuI  oi  were  inserted.  Yet  since,  in  Acts  xv.  22, 
the  whole  church  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  apostles  and 
presbyters,  wo  might  expect  in  the  epistle  itself  a  distinct  reference  to 
the  church ;  the  1^  ^uwv  also  of  verse  24  (for  these  anonymous  com- 
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Cilicia.*  Forasmuch  as  we  have  heard,  that  certain  which 
went  out  from  us,  have  troubled  you  with  words,  saying  ye 
must  be  circiuncised,  and  keep  the  law,  to  whom  we  gave  no 
such  commandment :  it  seemed  good  unto  us  being  assembled 
together,*  to  send  chosen  men  unto  you,  with  our  beloved  Bar- 
nabas and  Paul, — men  that  have  hazarded  their  lives  for  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  therefore  sent  Judos 
and  Silas,  who  shall  also  tell  you  tiie  same  things  by  mouth.' 
For  it  seemed  good  to  us,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,*  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden  than  these  necessary 
things — that  ye  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  from 
blood,  and  from  things  stcangled,  and  from  unchastity ;  from 

plainers  could  hardly  beloiig  to  the  presbyters  of  the  church)  appears  to 
assume  this.  The  first  xal  ol,  verse  24,  must  have  occasioned  the 
omission  of  the  second. 

^  The  x^^pcM'  ^ere  wants  the  iv  Kvpl^,  which  is  so  common  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles ;  but  it  deserves  notice  that,  as  a  salutation  only,  this 
Xtdpeiv  is  found  in  the  Epistle  of  James. 

'  The  words  yevoyiipois  iyuodvixaXhv,  I  do  not  understand  with  M^yer, 
**  being  unanimous,'*  but,  "  when  we  were  met  together ; "  as  dfiaBv/M- 
9hv  often  denotes  in  the  Acts,  not,  "  of  one  mind,"  but,  "  together,"  as 
in  V.  46.  We  may  see  from  the  Alexandrian  version,  and  Josephus 
(Antiq.  xix.  9,  §  1),  how  the  change  of  meaning  has  been  formed. 

'  The  explanation  of  this  passage.  Acts  xv.  27,  is  in  every  way  di^ 
ficult.  If  we  refer  rh,  aibrh,  to  what  goes  before,  the  sense  will  be,— they 
will  announce  to  you  the  same  things  that  Barnabas  and  Paul  have 
announced  to  you.  So  I  understood  the  words  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work.  The  words  hih,  \6yov  are  not  exactly  against  this  interpretation : 
for  though  these  words  contained  the  reference  to  what  followed  in 
writing,  they  might  be  thus  connected  with  them  ;  namely,  as  we  now 
in  writing  also  express  the  same  principles.  But  since  mention  is  not 
made  before  of  the  preaching  of  Barnabas  and  Paul,  and  we  must  there- 
fore supply  something  not  before  indicated,  and  since  the  words  ^ 
\Ayov  contain  a  reference  to  what  follows,  and  therefore  not  KaroryyiWetw, 
but  &ira77^AAciy  is  here  used,  I  now  prefer  the  other  interpretation,  si- 
though  in  this  case  likewise,  it  is  difficult  to  supply  what  is  necessary. 
In  Irenseus  we  find  a  reading  which  presents  the  sense  required  by  tiie 
connexion  in  a  way  that  removes  all  difficulties,  but  must  be  considered 
as  an  exposition ;  rV  yvd^yiiiv  rifjwy,  instead  of  t&  avrit,  annuntiantes 
nostram  sententiam.    Iren.  iii.  1 2, 14. 

^  In  the  explanation  also  of  Acts  xv.  28, 1  depart,  and  with  greater 
confidence,  from  my  former  view.  Agreeably  to  the  manner  in  which 
BoK€ip  is  every  where  placed  with  the  dative  of  the  person  as  the  subject^  I 
cannot  help  so  understanding  it  with  the  words  t^  ayi^  irvev^ort,  espe* 
cially  since  if  it  meant,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment idiom,  we  should  expect  4v  to  be  prefixed.  It  is  therefore  stated  first, 
it  has  so  pleased  the  Holy  Spirit — then,  we  as  his  organs  have  resolved. 
Although  the  affair  was  determined  according:  to  both,  it  was  important 
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which  if  ye  keep  yourselves/  ye  shall  do  well.  Fare  ye 
welL" 

We  may  conclude  from  this  epistle,  that  those  who  had 
raised  the  controversy  in  the  Antiochian  church,  had  appealed 
to  the  authority  of  the  apostles  and  presbytery.  Perhaps 
they  represented  themselves  as  delegates  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem, — as  this  was  afterwards  made  of  importance  by 
the  adversaries  of  Paul — but  they  were  not  acknowledged  as 
such.  We  see  how  important  it  was  for  the  apostles  to 
accredit  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  faithful  preachers  of  the  gospel 
and  to  give  a  public  testimony  to  their  agreement  in  spiril 
with  them.  Yet  we  cannot  help  remarking  the  brevity  of  the 
epistle— the  want  of  a  pouring  forth  of  the  heart  towards  the 
new  Christians  of  an  entirely  different  race — ^the  absence  of 
the  development  of  the  views  on  which  the  resolutions  passed 
were  founded.  The  epistle  was  without  doubt  dictated  in 
haste,  and  must  be  taken  only  for  an  official  document,  as  the 
credentials  of  an  oral  communication.  But  they  depended 
more  on  the  living  word,  than  on  written  characters.  Hence, 
while  the  written  communication  was  so  brief,  they  sent  living 
organs  to  Antroch,  who  would  explain  every  thing  more  fully 
according  to  the  sense  of  this  meeting. 

Thus  Paul  and  Barnabas,  having  happily  attained  their 
object  at  Jerusalem,  retiuned  to  the  Gentile  Christians  at 
Antioch  with  these  pledges  of  Christian  fellowship,  and 
accompanied  by  the  two  delegates.  Barnabas  took  also  his 
nephew  Mark  with  him  from  Jerusalem,  to  be  an  assistant  in 
the  common  work.  He  had  formerly  accompanied  them  on 
their  first  missionary  travels  in  Asia,  but  had  not  remained 
faithful  to  lis  vocation  ;  giving  way  to  his  feelings  of  attach- 
ment for  his  native  country,  he  had  left  them  when  they 
entered  Pamphyha.  At  Jerusalem,  Barnabas  met  with  him 
again,  and  perhaps  by  his  remonstrances,  brought  him  to 
a  sense  of  his  former  misconduct,  so  that  he  once  more  joined 
them. 

This  decision   of  the  Apostolic  Assembly  at  Jerusalem, 

to  mention  first,  that  this  resolution  was  not  formed  according  to  human 
caprice,  but  that  the  Holy  Spirit  so  willed  it.  I  translate  in  the  text^ 
not  verbally,  but  according  to  the  sense. 

1  The  expression  in  Acts  xv.  29,  i^  ^v  Siarripovints  iavrohs,  is  remark- 
ably similwr  to  that  in  James  i.  27,  &<riri\ov  kavrhv  rripeiy  inch  rov 
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forms  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  the  apostolic  church. 
The  first  controversy  which  appeared  in  the  history  of  Chria- 
tianity  was  thus  publicly  expressed  and  presented  without 
disguise ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  manifested,  that,  by 
this'  controversy,  the  unity  of  the  church  was  not  to  be 
destroyed.  Although  so  great  and  striking  a  difference  of  an 
outward  kind  existed  in  the  development  of  the  church  among 
the  Jews  and  of  that  among  the  Gentiles,  still  the  essential 
unity  of  the  church,  as  grounded  on  real  communion  of  xor 
temal  faith  and  life,  continued  undisturbed  thereby,  and  thus 
it  was  manifest  that  the  imity  was  independent  of  such  out- 
ward differences  :  it  became  henceforth  a  settled  point,  that 
though  one  party  observed  and  the  other  party  neglected  cer- 
tain outward  usages,  yet  both,  in  virtue  of  their  common  &ith 
in  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer,  had  received  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
certain  mark  of  their  participating  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  controversy  was  not  confined  to  these  outwai'd  differences; 
but,  as  we  might  conclude  fi:om  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
modes  of  thinking  among  the  Jews,  which  mingled  itself  with 
their  conceptions  of  Christianity,  it  involved  several  doctrinal 
differences.  The  latter,  however,  were  not  brought  under  dis- 
cussion; those  points  only  were  touched  which  were  most 
palpable,  and  appeared  the  most  important  from  the  Jewish 
standing-point  of  legal  observances.  While  they  firmly  held 
)ne  ground  of  faith,— faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  a 
consciousness  of  fellowship  in  the  one  spirit  proceeding  from 
him, — they  either  lost  sight  altogether  of  these  differences,  or 
viewed  them  as  very  subordinate,  in  relation  to  the  points  of 
agreement,  the  foundation  of  the  all-comprehending  kingdom 
of  God.  At  a  later  period  these  differences  broke  out  with 
greater  violence,  when  they  were  not  overpowered  by  the 
energy  of  a  Christian  spirit  progressively  developed,  and  in- 
sinuating itself  more  deeply  into  the  prevalent  modes  of 
thinking.  Even  by  this  wise  settlement  of  the  question,  so 
serious  a  breach  could  not  be  repaired,  where  the  operation  of 
that  Spirit  was  wanting  from  whom  this  settlement  proceeded. 
As  those  who  were  addicted  to  Pharisaism  were,  from  the  first, 
accustomed  to  esteem  a  Christianity  amalgamated  with  com- 
plete Judaism,  as  alone  genuine  and  perfect,  and  rendering 
men  cr.pable  of  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of  the  kingdom  of 
(jrod,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  these  decisions  could  produce 
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an  entire  revolution  in  their  mode  of  thinking ;  whether  it 
was  that  they  looked  upon  the  decisions  of  the  assembly  at 
Jerusalem  as  not  permanent,  or  that  they  explaii^ed  them 
aocording  to  their  own  views  and  interests,  as  if  indeed,  though 
they  had  not  commanded  the  observance  of  the  law  to  Gentile 
Christians,  they  were  designed  to  intimate  that  it  would  be  to 
their  advantage,  if  voluntarily,  and  out  of  love  to  Jehovah, 
they  observed  the  whole  law.  And  as  they  had  not  hesitated, 
before  that  assembly  was  called  at  Jerusalem,  to  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  the  apostles,  although  they  were  by  no  means 
authorized  to  do  so,  they  again  attempted  to  make  use  of  this 
expedient,  of  which  they  could  more  readily  avail  themselves 
on  account  of  the  great  distance  of  most  of  the  Gentile 
churches  from  Jerusalem.' 

Thus  we  have  here  the  first  example  of  an  accommodation 
of  differences  which  arose  in  the  development  of  the  church, 
an  attempt  to  effect  a  union  of  two  contending  parties  ;  and 
we  here  see  what  has  been  often  repeated,  that  union  can  only 
be  attained  where  it  proceeds  from  an  internal  unity  of  Chris- 
tian consciousness;  but  where  the  reconciliation  is  only 
external,  the  deeply-seated  differences,  though  for  a  brief 
period  repressed,  will  soon  break  out  afresh.  But  what  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  we  here  behold  the  seal  of  true  Catho- 
licism pubHcly  exhibited  by  the  apostles,  and  the  genuine 
apostolic  church.  The  existence  of  the  genuine  catholic 
church,  which  so  deeply-seated  a  division  threatened  to 
destroy,  was  thereby  secured. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  point  of  time  in  which  the  Gentile 
church  assumed  a  peculiar  and  independent  form  ;  but  before 

*  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  might  lead  us  to  suppose,  if  we  could  not 
compare  its  statements  with  the  Pauline  Epistles,  that  the  division 
between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  had  been  completely  healed 
by  the  decision  of  the  apostolic  assembly ;  but  we  know  that  the  reac 
lion  of  the  Judaizing  party  against  the  freedom  of  the  Gentile  Christian 
church,  very  soon  broke  out  afresh,  and  that  Paul  had  constantly  to 
combat  with  it.  In  this  silence  of  the  Acts,  I  cannot  find  the  slightes 
trace  of  an  apologetical  tendency  for  Paul  against  the  Judaizers ;  in  that 
cane,  I  should  rather  have  expected  the  Author  would  hafe  mentioned 
these  subsequent  disturbances,  and  have  opposed  to  them  these  decisions. 
Nor  can*  1  think  an  intentional  silence  probable  in  relation  to  the  events 
of  a  period' so  deeply  agitated  by  religious  concerns.  The  Acts  generally 
says  nothing  of  the  inward  development  of  the  Christian  church ;  hence 
it  is  silent  on  so  many  other  things  which  we  would  gladly  know. 
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we  trace  its  further  spread  and  development  in  connexion  with 
the  labours  of  Paul,  let  us  first  glance  at  the  constitution  of 
the  church  in  this  new  form  of  Christian  fellowship. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  CONSTITUTION    OF    THE    CHUSOH,  Ain>  THE  EOOLESIASTIOAL   USAGES  Of 
THE  GENTILE  OHRISTIANS. 

The  forms  under  which  the  constitution  of  the  Christian 
community  at  first  developed  itself,  were,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  most  nearly  resembling  those  which  already  existed 
in  the  Jewish  church.  But  these  forms,  after  their  adoption 
by  Jewish  Christians,  would  not  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Gentile  churches,  if  they  had  not  so  closely  corresponded 
to  the  nature  of  the  Christian  community  as  to  fiuiiish  it 
with  a  model  for  its  organization.  This  peculiar  nature  of 
the  Christian  community  distinguished  the  Christian  church 
fi-om  all  other  religious  associations,  and  after  Christianity  bad 
burst  the  fetters  of  Judaism,  showed  itself  among  the  free  and 
self-subsistent  churches  of  the  Gentile  Christians.  Since 
Christ  satisfied  once  for  all  that  religious  want,  from  the  sense 
of  which  a  priesthood  has  every  where  originated, — since  he 
satisfied  the  sense  of  the  need  of  mediation  and  reconciliation, 
so  deeply  seated  in  the  consciousness  of  the  separation  from 
Grod  by  sin,  there  was  no  louger  room  or  necessity  for  any 
other  mediation.  If,  in  the  apostolic  epistles,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ideas  of  a  priesthood,  a  priestly  cultus  and  sacrifices  are 
applied  to  the  new  economy,  it  is  only  with  the  design  of 
showing,  that,  since  Christ  has  for  ever  accomplished  that 
which  the  priesthood  and  sacrifices  in  the  Old  Testament  pre- 
figured,— all  who  now  appropriate  by  faith  what  he  effected 
for  mankind,  stand  in  the  same  relation  with  one  another  to 
God,  without  needing  any  other  mediation, — ^that  they  are  all 
by  communion  with  Christ  dedicated  and  consecrated  to  God, 
and  are  called  to  present  their  whole  lives  to  God  as  an 
acceptable,  spiritual  thank-offering,  and  thus  their  whole  con- 
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secrated  activity  is  a  true  spiritual,  priestly  cultus,  Christians 
forming  a  divine  kingdom  of  priests.  Rom.  xii.  1 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  9. 
This  idea  of  the  general  priesthood  of  all  Christians,  proceed- 
ing from  the  consciousness  of  redemption,  and  grounded  alone 
in  that,  is  partly  stated  and  developed  in  express  terms,  and 
partly  presupposed  in  the  epithets,  images,  and  comparisons, 
applied  to  the  Christian  life. 

As  all  believers  were  conscious  of  an  equal  relation  to 
Christ  as  their  Redeemer,  and  of  a  common  participation  of 
communion  with  God  obtained  through  him  ;  so  on  this  con- 
sciousness, an  equal  relation  of  oelievers  to  one  another  was 
grounded,  which  utterly  precluded  any  relation  like  that  found 
in  other  forms  of  religion,  subsisting  between  a  priestly  caste 
and  a  people  of  whom  they  were  the  mediators  and  spiritual 
guides.  iTie  apostles  themselves  were  very  far  from  placing 
themselves  in  a  relation  to  believers  which  bore  any  resemblance 
to  a  mediating  priesthood ;  in  this  respect  they  always  placed 
themselves  on  a  footing  of  equality.  If  Paid  assured  the 
church  of  his  intercessory  prayers  for  them,  he  in  return 
requested  their  prayers  for  himself  There  were  accordingly 
no  such  persons  in  the  Cluistian  church,  who,  like  the  priests 
of  antiquity,  claimed  the  possession  of  an  esoteric  doctrine, 
while  they  kept  the  people  in  a  state  of  spiritual  pupillage  and 
dependence  on  themselves,  as  their  sole  guides  and  instructors 
in  religious  matters.  Such  a  relation  woidd  have  been  incon- 
sistent with  the  consciousness  of  an  equal  dependence  on  Christ, 
and  an  equal  relation  to  him  as  participating  in  the  same 
spiritual  life.  The  first  Pentecost  had  given  evidence  that  a 
consciousness  of  the  higher  life  proceeding  from  communion 
with  Christ  filled  all  believers,  and  similar  effects  were  pro- 
duced at  every  season  of  Christian  awakening  which  preceded 
the  formation  of  a  church.  The  apostle  Paid,  in  the  4th 
chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  points  out  as  a  common 
feature  of  Judaism  and  Heathenism  in  this  respect,  the  con- 
dition of  pupillage,  of  bondage  to  outward  ordinances.  He 
represents  this  bondage  and  pupillage  as  taken  away  by  the 
consciousness  of  redemption,  and  that  the  same  spirit  ought 
to  be  in  all  Christians.  He  contrasts  the  heathen,  who  blindly 
followed  their  priests,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  all  their  arts 
of  deception,  with  true  Christians,  who,  by  feith  iu  the 
'  Redeemer,  became  the  organs  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  coidd 

VOL.  I.  K 
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hear  the  voice  of  the  living  God  within  them  ;  1  Cor.  lii.  1. 
He  thought  that  he  should  assume  too  much  to  himself  i^  in 
relation  to  a  church  already  grounded  in  spiritual  tMogiB,  he 
represented  himself  only  as  giving  ;  for  in  this  respect  then 
was  only  one  general  giver^  tiie  Saviour  himseli^  as  the  souroe 
of  all  nfe  in  the  church,  while  all  others,  as  members  of  tlie 
epiritual  body  animated  by  him  the  Head,  stood  to  each  other 
in  the  mutual  relation  of  givers  and  receivers.  Hence  it  waa^tfaat 
after  he  had  written  to  &e  Romans  that  he  longed  to  come  to 
them  in  order  to  impart  some  spiritual  gift  for  ^eir  establiab- 
ment,  he  added,  lest  he  should  seem  to  arrogate  too  much  to 
himself ''  that  is,  that  I  may  be  comforted,  together  with  yon, 
by  the  mutual  fl^th  both  of  you  and  me;**  Rom.  L  12. . 

Christianity,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
common  higher  principle  of  life,  gave  to  the  church  a  vadbf, 
more  sublime  than  any  other  principle  of  imion  among  men, 
destined  to  subordinate  to  itself,  and  in  this  subordination  to 
level,  all  the  varieties  founded  in  the  development  of  human 
nature.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  mental  peculiaritiee  were 
not  annihilated  by  this  divine  life ;  since^  in  all  casee^  it  fol- 
Lnved  the  laws  of  the  natural  development  of  man,  but  only 
purified,  sanctified,  and  transformed  them,  and  promoted  their 
freer  and  more  complete  expansion.  The  higher  unity  of  life 
exhibited  itself  in  a  multiplicity  of  individualities,  animated 
by  the  same  spirit,  and  forming  reciprocal  complements  to 
each  other  as  parts  of  one  vast  whole  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Consequently,  the  manner  in  which  this  divine  life  manifested 
its  efficiency  in  each,  was  determined  by  the  previous  mental 
individuality  of  each.  The  apostle  Paul  says,  indeed,  "But 
all  these  worketh  that  one  and  self-same  Spirit,  dividing  to 
every  man  severally  as  he  will,"  1  Cor.  xii.  11 ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  he  supposes  an  operation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  totally  unconditional  In  this  passage,  he  is  simply 
opposing  an  arbitrary  himaan  valuation,  which  would  attri- 
bute a  worth  to  only  certain  gifts  of  grace,  and  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  manifoldness  in  their  distribution.  The 
analogy  to  the  members  of  the  human  body,  of  which  the 
apostle  avails  himself,  betokens  the  not  arbitrary  but  re- 
lated development  of  the  new  creation  in  a  sanctified  natural 
order  ;  for  it  is  evident  from  this  analogy,  that  as,  among  the 
members  of  the  human  body,  each  has  its  determinate  place 
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assigQed  by  nature^  and  its  appropriate  function,  so  also  the 
divine  life,  in  its  development,  follows  a  similar  law,  grounded 
on  the  natural  relations  of  the  individualities  animated  by  it. 
From  what  has  just  been  said,  we  are  prepared  for  rightly 
understanding  the  idea  of  charisma,  so  very  important  for  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life,  and  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  first  ages.  In  the 
apostolic  age,  it  denoted  nothing  else  than  the  predominant 
capability  of  an  individual  in  which  the  power  and  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  animated  him  was  revealed  ;^  whether 
this  capability  appeared  as  something  communicated  in  an 
immediate  manner  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  whether  it  was 
already  existing  in  the  individual  before  his  conversion,  which, 
animated,  sanctified,  and  raised  by  the  new  principle  of  Hfe, 
would  contribute  to  one  common  and  supreme  object,  the 
inward  and  outward  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  or 
the  church  of  Christ. '  That  which  is  the  soid  of  the  whole 
Christian's  life,  and  forms  its  inward  unity,  the  faith  working 
by  love,  can  never  appear  as  a  particular  charism  ;  for  as  this 
it  is  which  forms  the  essence  of  the  whole  Christian  dispo- 
sition, so  it  is  this  which  must  govern  all  the  particidar 
Christian  capabilities ;  and  it  is  because  they  are  all  regulated 
by  this  common  principle  of  the  Christian  disposition,  that 
the  particular  capabilities  become  charisms  ;  1  Cor.  xiii. 

That  by  which  the  developed  natural  endowment  becomes 
a  charism,  and  which  is  common  to  all,  is  always  something 
elevated  above  the  common  coiurse  of  nature,  something 
divine.  But  the  forms  of  manifestation  in  which  this  higher 
principle  exhibited  itself,  were  marked  by  a  diversity, 
according  as  it  was  the  result  of  an  original  creative  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  making  use  of  the  course  of  nature,  and 

'  The  ^(Ufianeis  row  irvtifuiros  peculiar  to  each  person. 

'  The  wora  moat  generally  used,  whereby  (since  Paul  has  used  it  in 
iSiis  sense)  is  signified,  all  that  concerns  the  internal  advancement  of 
the  kingdom  of  God — ^whether  in  reference  to  the  church  in  general,  or 
to  indiyidualg — is  otKoSofuTy.  This  use  of  the  word  arises  from  the 
praeUoe  of  comparing  the  Christian  life  of  the  whou  church,  and  its 
lodlTidual  members,  to  a  building,  a  temple  of  Qod  which  is  built  on 
the  foundation  on  which  this  building  necessarily  rests,  1  Cor.  iii  9, 
10,  and  is  in  a  state  of  continual  progress  towards  completion.  On 
this  progressiTe  building  of  the  temple  of  God,  both  in  general  and 
indi^dnally,  see  the  admirable  remarks  in  Nitzch's  ObservcUionee  ad 
Theohgiampracticamfdiciua  excolendam.    Bonn,  1831,  p.  24. 
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evincing  its  presence  by  some  immediate  effect,  (though  even 
here  a  hidden  connexion  might  exist  between  the  natural 
pecuharities  of  the  individnal  and  such  a  special  acting  of  the 
Holy  Spirit) ;  these  are  charisms  which,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, are  called  Bwafxeig,  arifieia,  Hpara  ;  or  the  manifesta- 
tions might  be  deduced  from  the  development  of  natural 
talents  under  the  animating  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
The  first  kind  of  charisms  belong  more  to  the  peculiar  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  apostohc  age,  that  peculiailj 
creative  epoch  of  Christianity  on  its  first  appearance  in  the 
world;  the  second  kind  belonged  to  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  through  all  succeeding  ages  of  the  church,  by 
which  human  nature,  in  its  essential  qualities  and  its  whole 
course  of  development,  will  be  progressively  penetrated  and 
transformed.  These  two  forms  of  charism  admit  therefcre  of 
being  clearly  distinguished,  as  they  were  manifested  in  the 
apostohc  church.  The  gifts  by  which  such  effects  were  pro- 
duced in  the  visible  world,  which  could  not  proceed  from  the 
existing  powers  and  laws  of  natiu^,  the  gift  of  dwdfieicj  an4 
one  stni  more  definite,  that  of  curing  diseases,  the  ')(apifffM 
la/iarwv,  are  mentioned  as  special  gifts ;  1  Cor.  xii.  9,  10. 
Yet  these  gifts  are  only  ranked  with  others ;  we  find  no  divi- 
sion of  gifts  into  two  classes,  extraordinary  and  ordinary, 
supernatural  and  natural ;  for  we  contemplate  the  apostohc 
church  from  the  right  point  of  view,  only  when  we  consider 
the  essential  in  all  these  gifts  to  be  the  supernatural  principle, 
the  divine  element  of  life  itself. 

The  charisms  which  appeared  in  the  apostolic  church,  may 
be  most  naturally  divided  into  such  as  relate  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  kingdom  of  God  or  the  edification  of  the  church 
by  the  word,  and  such  as  relate  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  by  other  kinds  of  outward^  agency.  As  to 
the  first  class,  a  distinction  may  be  made,  founded  on  the 
relation  in  which  the  mental  self-activity  developed  in  the 
vaiious  powers  of  the  soul  and  their  performances  bears  to 
tlie  inworking  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  in  proportion  as  the  imme- 
diate force  of  inspiration  predominated  in  the  higher  self- 
consciousness  (the  vovc  or  iryevfia),  and  the  lower  self-con- 
sciousness (the  \Lvxfi)i  the  medium  of  the  soul's  intercourse 
with  the  outward  world,  retired ;  or  as  the  communications 

1  Compare  1  Pet  iv.  11. 
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of  the  Divine  Spirit  were  received  during  the  harmonious 
co-operation  of  aU  the  powers  of  the  soul,  and  developed  and 
applied  by  the  sober  exercise  of  the  understanding.  *  Hence 
the  gradations  in  the  charisms  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  the  charism  of  yXdaaaiq  XaXflv,  of  irpotprjTeveiv, 
and  of  hdatTKaXia.  Men  who  were  prepared  by  the  early 
cultivation  of  the  intellect,  and  the  aptitude  for  mental  com- 
munication by  means  of  it,  hence  knew  how  to  develop  and 
communicate  in  logical  consecutiveness  what  the  illumination 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  revealed  to  their  higher  self-consciousness. 
The  diSdffKaXoi  are  therefore  teachers  possessed  of  Christian 
knowledge  {yvuitng),  who  had  gained  it  by  means  of  self-activity 
animated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  development  and 
elaboration  of  truth  known  in  the  divine  light.  The  prophet, 
on  the  contrary,  spoke,  as  he  was  carried  away  by  the  power 
of  inspiration  suddenly  seizing  him,  an  instantaneous  elevation 
of  his  higher  self-consciousness,  according  to  a  light  that  then 
gleamed  upon  him,  (an  aVo/ca\u\//tc.)  "Ebe  prophet  might  be 
distinguished  from  the  ^i^affKaXqc  in  reference  to  his  mental 
peculiarity  and  formation,  by  the  predominance,  in  general, 
of  the  feelings  and  intuitive  perceptions  over  the  activity  of 
the  understanding.  Yet  the  two  charisms  were  not  always 
foimd  separate  in  different  persons.  The  BiMaKaXog  in  many 
a  moment  of  inspiration  might  become  a  ttjoo^^tijc.  The  pro- 
phet might  pronoimce,  under  the  influence  of  inspiration,  some 
impressive  address,  to  awaken,  to  admonish,  to  warn,  or  to 
console  the  assembled  believers ;  or  make  appeals  to  those 
who  were  not  yet  decided  in  the  faith,  by  which  he  alarmed 
their  consciences,  and  thus  opened  their  hearts  for  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  hM(TKaXog.  It  is  evident  what  influence  the  power 
of  inspired  discourse  operating  on  the  heart  must  have  had 
for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  during  this  period.  Persons  who 
wished  for  once  to  inform  themselves  respecting  what  occurred 
in  Christian  assemblies,  or  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Christian  doctrine,  of  whose  divine  origin  they  were  not  yet 
convinced,  sometimes  came  into  the  assemblies  of  the  Church.  3 

'  We  can  here  make  use  of  what  Synesius  m  his  Dion  says  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  fioKx^M,  of  the  Si\fM  acwiKhVf  of  the  $€o<(>dgiiToy,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  ix4<rri  koI  iirurraruc^  Situcuus. 

*  The  irrurros,  1  Cor.  xiv.  24,  means  a  person  not  yet  a  'believer,  but 
yet  not  unsusceptible  of  faith,  tne  Infiddis  negative,    Such  a  one  might 
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On  these  occasions,  Christian  men  came  forward  who  testified 
of  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  universal  need 

be  awakened  to  believe  by  the  irgoiprrTtla.  The  Hviaros,  1  Cor.  xiv.  22,  ib  an 
obstinate  unbeliever,  wholly  unsusceptible  of  faith,  and  hence  ntterlT^ni^ 
susceptible  of  the  influence  of  the  rgoifnirtia,  an  infiddU  privative.  For 
such  persons  there  could  be  no  awakening,  but  only  condemnatory  9Ji/uku 
I  am  not  induced  by  what  Meyer  has  said,  in  his  Commentary  on  iliQ 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  to  give  up  this  interpretation.  The  oob- 
nexion  makes  it  absolutely  necessary,  to  give  a  different  meaning  to 
iwurros  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  23  and  24,  from  what  it  bears  in  v.  22,  and  tKe 
collocation  of  idioarcu  and  &iri(rroi  confirms  this  explanation.  The  tHi&rm 
were  those  who  knew  only  a  little  of  Christianity,  the  Uncrroi  thoBO  who 
had  not  yet  attained  to  faith,  and  as  not  believing,  were  akin  to  the  claflB 
mentioned  in  v.  22,  but  distinguished  from  them  by  the  direction  (^ 
their  disposition,  and  ils  relation  to  believing,  inasmuch  as  they  won 
not  in  the  position  of  decided  enmity  to  Christianity.  The  fact  of  tludr 
attending  Christian  assemblies,  bore  evidence  of  their  seeking  aftor 
truth,  that  there  was  at  least  the  germ  of  susceptibility.  A  person  of 
this  class  came  to  the  Christian  assemblies,  in  order  to  learn,  whether  it 
was  really  a  matter  worth  attending  to,  **  accensus  inquirere  quid  sU  «i 
causa,**  as  TertuUian  says.  The  train  of  thought  is  as  follows :  t.  41, 
God  speaks  by  people  using  a  strange  language  (the  revelation  of  hii 
judgment)  to  the  Jews,  who  would  not  listen  to  the  prophets  speaking 
to  them  in  their  own  language ;  y.  22,  Thus  the  unintelligible  tongoes 
are  for  signs  (signs  of  merited  divine  judgments,  condemnatory  dgmi) 
not  for  believers,  (which  idea  is  amplified  in  verses  23, 24,  in  order  to  be 
applied  to  those  who  are  susceptible  of  faith,  whose  minds  are  somewhat 
moved  to  believe,)  but  for  unbelievers  (by  which  is  here  indicated  what 
is  absolutely  contrary  to  believing — the  standing-point  of  those  who  have 
obstinately  rejected  the  opportunities  of  attaining  faith).  But  prophecy 
is  not  for  the  unbelieving  (in  consequence  of  the  contrariety  of  their  dis- 
position), but  for  believers.  This  general  position,  that  not  the  gift  of 
unintelligible  tongues,  but  prophecy  speaking  intelligibly  to  them,  was 
designed  for  such,  the  apostle  lays  down  in  v.  23,  as  an  inference  from 
what  he  had  said  before.  But  instead  of  taking  an  example  from  tiioee 
who  already  belonged  to  the  church  as  decided  believers,  he  takes  the 
example  of  such  who  were  in  their  progpress  towards  believing ;  since  in 
these  the  truth  of  what  they  had  asserted  was  more  strikingly  evident^ 
and  show  how  many  such  persons  might  be  won  by  prophecy,  while  on 
the  contraiy,  the  sight  of  an  assembly  in  which  they  heard  nothing  bat 
ecstatic  unintelligible  discourses  must  operate  injuriously  upon  them; 
in  the  latter  case,  they  would  feel  themselves  compelled  to  suppose  that 
there  was  nothing  in  Christianity  but  delusion  and  enthusiasm.  Bat  if 
the  same  unbelievers  were  intended  in  verse  23  as  in  verse  22,  then  fisr 
such  even  the  discourses  of  the  prophets  would  be  nothing  that  eovld 
profit  them,  since  there  was  no  point  of  connexion  in  their  dispositions. 
To  them  even  what  they  heard  spoken  by  the  prophets  would  appear 
nothing  but  enthusiasm.  It  would  be  a  punishment  merited  by  then, 
to  be  addressed  in  unintelligible  language,  since  they  would  not  undep 
stand — they  should  not  understand. 
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of  redemption,  with  overpowering  energy;  and,  from  their 
own  religions  and  moral  consciousness,  appealed  to  that  of 
others,  as  if  they  could  read  it  The  heathen  felt  his  con- 
science struck,  his  heart  was  laid  open,  and  he  was  forced  to 
acknowledge,  what  hitherto  he  had  not  been  willing  to  believe, 
that  the  power  of  God  was  with  this  doctrine  and  dwelt  among 
these  men ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  25.  If  the  connected  addresses  of  the 
^i^aaKoKog  tended  to  lead  those  farther  into  a  knowledge  of 
tlie  gospel  who  had  already  attained  to  faith,  or  to  develop  in 
their  minds  the  clear  understanding  of  what  they  had  received 
by  faith ;  the  trpo^i^rc/a  served  rather  to  awaken  those  to  faith 
who  were  not  yet  believers^  or  to  animate  and  strengthen 
those  who  had  attained  to  faith,  to  quicken  afresh  the  life  of 
fiadth.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  yXtoarraig  \a\eu^,  the  elevated 
consciousness  of  God  predominated,  while  the  consciousness  of 
the  external  world  vanished.  To  a  person  who  expressed 
himself  in  this  manner,  the  medium  of  communication  between 
the  external  world  and  his  deeply  moved  interior,  was  alto- 
gether wanting.  What  he  uttered  in  this  state  when  carried 
away  by  his  feelings  and  intuitions,  was  not  a  connected 
address  like  that  of  a  BiEaaKaXocf  nor  was  it  an  exhortation 
suited  to  the  circimistances  of  other  persons  {trapaKXrfffig),  like 
that  of  the  prophets ;  but  without  being  capable  in  this  situa- 
tion of  taking  notice  of  the  mental  state  and  necessities  of 
others,  he  was  occupied  solely  with  the  relation  of  his  own 
heart  to  God.  His  soul  was  absorbed  in  devotion  and  adora- 
tion. Hence  prayer,  singing  the  praises  of  God,  testifying  of 
the  mighty  acts  of  God,  were  suited  to  this  state.  *  Such  a 
person  prayed  in  the  Spirit ;  the  higher  life  of  the  mind  and 
dispoEdtion  predominated,  but  the  intelligent  development  was 
wanting.'    Since  he  formed  a  peculiar  language  for  himself, 

^  Ab  various  kinds  of  religious  acts  might  proceed  from  this  state  of 
mind,  (as  for  instance  ic^fft{tx^<rOai  and  y^iKKtiv,)  the  plural  yXSotreai  and 
the  pluase  fhn\  yXMca&v  are  used. 

*  At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  14,  wyt^fMTi  irgofffixttrBtu, 
i|iiXA«iy,  is  equally  with  y\<&<r^  \a\uu,  opposed  to  t^  yot  or  Sih  rod  vohi 
kmkuy,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  means — to  deliver  something 
through  the  medium  of  thinking,  in  a  form  proceeding  from  a  sound 
oanaciousness.  But  it  may  be  disputed— which  yet  decides  nothing 
Nspecting  the  subject  as  a  whole— whether  irvtvfxa  in  this  whole  section 
is  a  designation  of  the  ecstatic  state,  as  one  in  which  the  excitation  pro- 
duced by  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  immediate  action  of  inspiration  predomi* 
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from  his  own  individual  feelings  and  intuitions,  he  'was  defi- 
cient in  the  ability  to  express  himself  so  as  to  be  understood 
by  the  majority.  Had  the  apostle  Paul  held  the  yXtiirmuQ 
\a\eiv  to  be  something  quite  enthusiastic  and  morbid,  neither 
advantageous  for  the  Christian  life  of  the  individual  nor  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  Christian  life  in  others,  he  certainly  (so 
liberally  as  he  always  acknowledged  what  was  good  in  the 
churches  to  whom  he  wrote  before  he  blamed  what  was  evil) 
would  never  have  allowed  himself  to  designate  by  the  name  of 
a  charism,  an  imperfection  in  the  Christian  life,  and  never 
could  he,  in  this  case,  have  said  of  himself  that  he  thanked  God 
that  he  spake  in  more  tongues  than  all  of  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, from  the  view  here  developed  of  this  charism^  it  is 


rates,  and  the  human  self-activity  is  repressed ;  or  whether  by  this  i 
denotes  a  peculiar  internal  power  of  human  nature,  the  power  of  higher 
intuition,  which  in  such  states  alone  is  developed  and  active.  Veiws 
15  and  16  would  favour  and  justify  no  other  interpretation  than  the 
former.  But  according  to  verse  14,  though  this  interpretation  is  not 
impossible,  there  are  some  difficulties ;  for  here  by  the  Tvtvfia  must  \fe 
denoted  the  inspiration  effected  by  the  Spirit,  as  something  dwelling  in 
the  soul,  and  blended  with  the  subjective.  Instead  of  saying,  I  praj  in 
inspiration,  Paul  would  say,  My  spirit  {tJicU  in  me  which  is  one  with 
the  Spirit  acting  within  me)  prays.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  in- 
terpretation has  something  harsh,  which  is  not  found  in  the  second,  if 
by  wtvfia  we  understand  that  highest  power  of  the  soul,  which  in  those 
highest  moments  of  the  inner  life,  is  active  as  the  organ  for  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Divine  Spirit.  It  cannot  at  least  be  decisive  against  this 
interpretation,  that  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  generally  design 
nates  the  higher  spiritual  nature  of  man  by  the  term  vodi ;  for  this  need 
not  prevent  his  applying  the  same  name  to  a  more  limited  idea  in  ano- 
ther connexion;  the  uovs=^ro  voovp,  the  discursive  faculty  of  thonght^ 
in  distinction  from  the  higher  faculty  of  intuition,  which  is  more  recep- 
tive, by  surrendering  itself  to  the  Divine  Spirit.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
and  assists  in  forming  a  right  judgment  of  the  various  charisms  in  rela- 
tion  to  Christianity,  that  in  the  sense  assigned  to  the  yK<i><r<Taus  XoAcIr, 
we  may  find  something  analogous  in  the  fMpla^  the  ivBovaiourftin  of  the 
heathen  fidmis ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  ^iSaa-KaKia  is  presented  a  eha* 
racteristic  of  Christianity,  the  religion  of  sober-mindedness ;  as  Chris- 
tianity is  the  religion  of  freedom  of  mental  self-activity,  (in  opposition 
to  mere  passivity,)  and  of  harmonious  mental  development.  Hence  also 
the  danger  that — when  a  one-sided  over-valuation  of  the  y\<&<r<Tai5  \a\ta^ 
gained  ground,  and  there  was  a  defect  in  Christian  watchfulness  and 
sobriety,  as  in  heathenism,  the  excitement  of  mere  natural  feeling 
might  injuriously  mingle  itself  with  the  movements  of  the  divine  life — 
as  was  the  case  in  Montanism,  in  which  we  may  observe  appearancoi 
akin  to  somnambulism. 
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evident  that,  in  this  extraordinary  elevation  of  mind,  he  recog- 
nised an  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  a  special  gift  of  grace ; 
and  there  is  also  an  internal  probability  that  that  apostle,  who 
rose  to  the  highest  point  of  the  interior  Christian  Hfe,  who 
could  depose  to  having  received  so  many  oirTamai  and 
diroKoXv-^iQ  Kvpiovj  who  had  heard  things  unutterable  in  any 
tongue  of  men — ^had  often  been  in  circumstances  correspond- 
ing to  the  y\(o(rtraiQ  \a\eiv.  But  it  was  consonant  with  that 
wisdom  which  always  took  account  of  the  interests  of  all 
classes  in  the  church,  that  he — although  he  recognised  the 
value  of  these  temporary  elevations  for  the  whole  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  by  which  it  was  enabled  to  take  a  wider  range — ^left 
the  manifestations  of  such  moments  to  the  private  devotions 
of  each  individual,  and  banished  them  from  meetings  for 
general  edification;  that  he  valued  more  highly  those  spiritual 
gifts^  which  gave  scope  for  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  all 
the  powers  of  the  soid,  and  contributed  in  the  spirit  of  love  to 
the  general  edification;  and  that  he  dreaded  the  danger  of 
self-deception  and  enthusiasm,  where  the  extraordinary  mani- 
•  festations  of  the  Christian  life  were  overvalued,  and  where  that 
— which  only  was  of  worth  when  it  arose  unsought  from  the 
interior  development  of  life, — ^became  an  object  of  anxious 
pursuit  to  many  who  were  thus  brought  into  a  state  of  morbid 
excitement.  Hence  he  wished,  that  in  those  highest  moments 
of  inspiration  which  attended  the  yXai<T<Tatc  \a\eip,  every  one 
would  pour  out  his  heart  alone  before  God ;  but  that  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  church  these  manifestations  of  devotion,  un- 
intelligible to  the  majority,  might  be  repressed ;  or  only  be 
exhibited,  when  what  was  thus  spoken  could  be  translated  into 
a  language  intelligible  to  all. 

In  these  charisms  we  may  also  distinguish  the  gift  of  a  pro- 
ductiveness of  religious  intuition  excited  and  animated  by 
the  Divine  Spirit ;  and  the  gift  which  enabled  a  person  to 
explain  or  to  pass  judgment  upon  what  others  communicated 
by  means  of  their  charism  in  the  state  of  higher  inspiration, 
the  faculty  of  interpreting  or  of  judging,  animated  by  the 
Divine  Spirit,  the  ipfirivfla  y\ai<Tcratc  and  the  ciaKpirnc  ttvcu- 
fiaTuty,  The  Christian  life  was  permitted  freely  to  develop 
and  express  itself  in  the  church.  Whoever  felt  an  inward 
impulse,  might  venture  to  speak  in  the  Christian  assemblies  ; 
but  sound  discretion  ought  to  accompany  inspiration,  and 
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might  be  considered  as  a  mark  of  its  being  genuina     No 
one  was  to  wish  to  be  the  y)le  speaker ;  or  to  interrupt  others 
in  speaking ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  b  \  31.     If  Paul   considei^  such 
injunctions  to  be  necessaiy,  it  is  apparent  that  he  by  no 
means  recognised  in  the  prophets  of  the  church,  pure  oigans 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  whom  the  divine  and  the  human 
might  not  easily  be  confounded.      On  the   contrary,  the 
churches  were  to  be  guarded  against  the  excesses  of  sudi 
a  mixture  and  the  delusions  which  prevailed,  when  human 
impurity  was  looked  upon  as  a  suggestion  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,— by  exercising  a  trial  of  spirits,  for  which  a  special 
gift  was  granted  to  individuals.     As  for  the  hiha&KaXogf  in 
whom    the    reflective    activity  of   the  understanding  pre- 
dominated, the  gift  of  trying  spirits  was  not  required  » 
much  to  accompany  his  addresses ;    for  since  in  him  the 
critical  power  was  developed  and  active,  and  he  was  habituated 
to  discuss  Christian  truths  with  a  sober  judgment,  he  was 
able  to  judge  himself.    But  the  less  a  prophet  in  the  moment! 
of  inspiration  was  able  to  observe,  to  examine,  and  to  judge 
himself,  the  greater  was  the  danger  of  confounding  the  divine 
and  the  human,  and  so  much  the  more  necessary  was  it,  in 
order  to  prevent  this,  for  others  to  apply  a  scrutiny.     On 
this  account,  it  was  ordered  that  the  operations  of  the  pro- 
phetical gift  were  attended  by  an  extraordinary  endowment 
in   cei-tain  persons  of   trying  the  spirits,  a  critical  power 
animated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.     The  design  of  this  gift  was 
certainly  not  merely  to  decide  who  was  a  prophet  and  who 
was  not;  but  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  in 
the  addresses  of  those  who  stood  up  as  inspired  speakm  in 
the    Christian    assemblies,   between   what    proceeded    from 
the   Divine  Spirit,  and  what  did  not  proceed   from  thai 
source  ;  so  Paul,  on  this  point,  recommended  the   church 
to    try   every  thing   communicated  by  the   prophets^  and 
required    them    to    separate     the    good    from     the    had; 
1  Thess.  V.  21.     And  as  the  prophets  did  not  pretend  to  be 
infallible,  but  were  conscious  of  their  liability  to  error,  they 
submitted  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  church,  or  of 
their  organs  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  thus  were  pre- 
served from  the  self-delusion  of  pride,  that  fruitful  souroe  of 
enthusiasm. 

In  the  charism  of  ^i^atricaXia,  there  appears  again  to  have 
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been  a  difference,  according  as  any  one  had  an  ability  for 
developing  the  truth  in  its  theoretic  elements,  or  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  various  relations  of  life;  the  one  was  \6yog 
yytoerciac,  the  other  \6yoQ  aof^tiiQ} 

But  though  the  terms  yvalo'ic  and  o-o^/a  are  thus  dis- 
tinguished ;  it  by  no  means  follows,  that,  in  every  passage 
where  (ro^/a  is  mentioned  in  reference  to  Christianity,  it  is 
used  in  the  same  restricted  sense,  and  always  with  a  refer- 
ence to  this  distinction.  We  find  both  used  as  synonymous, 
certainly  without  any  imphed  reference  to  such  a  distinction 
of  practical  and  theoretical ;  Coloss.  ii.  3.  Thus  Paul  in  the 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  under  the  name  of  a  Xoyog 
troifUaiy  describes  the  more  ample  development  of  Christian 
truth,  in  relation  to  the  first  elements  of  Christian  know- 
ledge, the  common  foundation  of  Christian  consciousness  in 
all  believers,  and  in  contrast  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
Grecian  schools.  He  knew  nothing  higher  than  the  doctrine 
of  Jesus  Christ  the  Crucified  as  the  foundation  of  salvation, 
and  whatever  pretended  to  be  superior  to  this,  appeared  to 
him  a  mere  deception.  He  says,  that  in  the  publication  of 
the  divine  counsels  respecting  the  salvation  brought  by 
Christ  to  mankind,  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge were  hidden ;  Coloss.  ii.  3  ;  but  still  the  agency  of 
reason  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  necessary  to 
bring  these  hidden  treasures  to  light,  to  educe  and  develop 
this  divine  philosophy.  Consequently,  there  would  be  various 
degrees  of   knowledge  to  be   developed,  and  various  cor- 

*  ^o^la  principally  denoted  a  practical  power  of  the  judgment,  cor- 
responding to  the  idea  of  wisdom  or  prudence;  while  yy&a-ts,  in  the 
New  Testament  and  contemporary  writings,  was  used  for  the  theore- 
tical, the  more  profound  knowledge  of  religion ;  compare  1  Cor.  xiii.  2. 
When  Meyer  says  that  the  distinction  between  theoretical  and  practical 
does  not  correspond  to  the  nature  of  inspired  discourse,  it  appears  to 
me  that  this  objection  is  not  valid :  for  inspiration  in  that  universal 
sense  which  is  here  treated  of,  the  animating  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
from  whom  all  charisms  proceed,  could  not  be  wanting  to  any  kind  of 
discourse  in  the  church.  But  yet  a  different  gift  resulting  from  anima- 
tion by  the  common  higher  principle  of  life,  would  be  required,  when  a 
person  delivered  a  discourse  on  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  faith,  and 
when  he  spoke  of  objects  that  called  for  the  exercise  of  Christian 
prudence,  on  the  collisions  between  Christianity^and  the  existing  social 
relations,  and  matters  relating  to  the  outward  guidance  of  the  church. 
The  difference  is  here  necessarily  grounded  in  the  nature  of  the  object, 
and  of  the  human  mind. 
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responding  kinds  of  instruction,  Paul  indeed  speaks  of  a 
wisdom  which  he  could  deliver  only  among  "  them  that  are 
perfect ;"  1  Cor.  ii.  6  ;^  but  by  that  wisdom,  he  did  not 
mean  giving  new  explanations  respecting  the  divine  wisdom 
to  be  added  from  without,  something  distinct  from  the  gospel 
as  universally  announced,  a  tradition  that  was  to  be  divulged 
in  a  smaller  circle  of  disciples.  But  he  meant  the  iinfoliSng 
those  treasures  of  knowledge  contained  in  the  saving  doctrine 
which  was  announced  to  all,  and  which  would  be  bpought  to 
light  by  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties,  in  proportion  as 
they  received,  and  developed  the  objects  of  Christian  know- 
ledge. "The  perfect,"  in  the  language  of  Paul,  are  not 
those  who  possessed  a  higher  intellectual  culture,  independent 
of  the  Christian  faith ;  but  those  whose  whole  inner  life 
having  been  purified  and  transformed  in  a  high  degree  by 
the  vital  principle  of  Christianity,  are  rendered  capable 
of  deeper  Christian  intelligence,  by  a  disposition  more  )*efined 
from  all  selfish  and  sensual  elements.  In  proportion  as  the 
Jewish  or  heathenish  spirit  (and  to  the  latter  belonged  the 
one-sided  speculative  tendency,  the  trocplav  Crfrelvy  the  arrogant 
wisdom  of  the  philosophical  schools,)  still  predominated 
among  Christians,  they  were  unsusceptible  of  such  knowledge, 
and  of  such  a  kind  of  instruction.  In  like  manner,  in  tiie 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "  the  strong  meat "  of  the  perfect 
(of  riper  Christians)  is  distinguished  from  the  first  elements 
of  Cliristian  knowledge,  which  were  presupposed  as  the 
general  foundation. 

Let  us  now  proceed  from  those  gifts  which  relate  to  the 
ministry  of  the  word,  to  that  class  which  relates  to  other  kinds 
of  outward  activity,  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Here  again  we  must  distinguish  between  those  in 
which,  as  in  hicacrKaXia,  a  peculiar  capability  founded  in 
human  nature,  and  developed  and  applied  according  to  its 
usual  laws,  was  rendered  effective,  under  the  influence  of  a 
new  divine  principle  of  life ;  and  those  in  which  the  natural 

*  I  cannot  help  considering  that  interpretation  of  these  words  as  the 
simplest  and  most  agreeable  to  the  connexion,  according  to  which,  not 
merely  a  difference  grounded  on  the  various  relations  of  one  divino 
doctrine  to  the  various  peculiar  states  of  the  men  who  receive  it,  (Inas- 
much as  the  divine  doctrine  is  indeed  wisdom,  but  appears  to  be  what 
it  is — wisdom — only  to  genuine  believers,  to  the  perfect,)  ia  signified; 
but  also  an  objective  difference  of  instruction. 
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human  development  was  put  in  the  background,  and  what 
was  more  purely  divine  became  prominent,  similarly  to  the 
y\w<raaig  XaXtiv  and  the  7rpo<f>rjrtv£u>.  To  the  former  belong 
ike  gifts  of  church  government,  the  xaptc/Lia  Kvf^eppiiffewg  or 
rov  trpoBtrrdvat,  and  the  gifts  for  various  services,  which  were 
required  in  administering  the  concerns  of  the  church,  as  dis- 
tributing alms,  tending  the  sick,  &c.,  the  xapitrfxa  liaKoviaq 
or  dvTi\ri\p€u)c  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  28 ;  Kom.  xii.  7.  To  the  second 
division  .belongs  especially  the  gift  of  working  miracles,  and 
performing  cures.  The  charism  from  which  these  two  modes 
of  miraculous  operation  proceed,  considered  in  its  essential 
nature,  appears  to  be  witrng ;  1  Cor.  xii.  9  j  xiii.  2 ;  Matt, 
xvii.  20.  For  the  term  witrric  in  this  connexion  cannot 
denote  Christian  feith  in  general,  the  disposition  common  to 
all  Christians ;  but  must  necessarily  relate  to  something 
peculiar.  Indeed,  as  seems  to  follow  from  the  relation  of 
viaTiQ  to  these  two  modes  of  operation,  in  which  a  peculiar 
power  of  the  will  over  nature  manifests  itself,  and  as  is  con- 
firmed by  what  is  predicated  of  TrLoTiQ  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  2.  "  If 
I '  had  feith  so  that  I  could  move  mountains,"  i.  e,  could 
render  what  appeared  impossible,  possible  by  the  power  of 
religious  conyiction  working  on  the  Will, — the  term  xi'ortc 
evidently  denotes  the  practical  power  of  the  will  animated 
and  elevated  by  faith.  But  with  this  variety  in  the  mani- 
festations of  the  charisms,  still  he  who  laboured  in  the  power 
of  the  church,  agreed  with  the  worker  of  miracles,  in  the 
consciousness  that  all  that  he  effected  was  only  by  the  power 
of  God  granted  to  him  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  11. 

Although,  as  we  have  shown,  in  virtue  of  these  spiritual 
gifts  impai-ted  -  to  individuals,  according  to  their  various 
■peculiarities,  no  one  could  exercise  a  decidedly  one-sided 
influence  on  the  church,  but  aU  with  reciprocal  activity 
cooperated  for  the  same  object,  under  the  influence  of  one 
head,  animating  the  whole  in  all  its  manifold  members, 
Eph.  iv.  16  j  yet  it  by  no  means  followed  that  all  guidance  * 

*  We  cannot,  in  this  place,  allow  the  view  brought  forward  by  Bauer 
to  pass  unnoticed,  that,  in  the  genuine  Pauline  Epistles,  no  trace  can 
be  found  of  distinct  employmeots  and  offices  for  the  guidance  and 
goTemment  of  the  church.  The  passage  in  Rom.  xii.,  in  which  the 
distinctions  in  the  various  charisms  are  pointed  out,  certainly  shows 
how  fluctuating  everything  was  at  that  time,  and  how  little  those 
charisms  will  afsist  us  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  later  church-officea 
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of  the  church  by  human  instrumentality  was  excluded  ;  bnt 
only  that  these  specially  guiding  instruments  exercised  no 

corresponding  to  them.  In  that  pasttage,  it  is  striking  to  notice  hov 
Paul,  in  the  8th  and  9th  verses,  passes  from  the  charisms  which  seem 
to  relate  to  particular  offices,  to  the  mention  of  Christian  virtues  which 
concerned  every  believer ;  at  the  end  of  verse  8,  the  4\€Sy  forms  tbo 
point  of  transition,  and  even  before  that,  proSiSo^s  does  not  neceessiily 
relate  to  any  official  duty.  Thus  the  view  we  are  led  to  form  of  the 
original  constitution  of  the  churches  among  Gentile  Christians^  as  tb^ 
existed  in  the  apostolic  age, — tJicU  it  was  entirely  democratic,  is  alio 
one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  between  the  churches  of  Qentile  and 
those  of  Jewish  origin  The  case  appears  to  be  thus.  All  the  affikin 
of  the  churches  were  still  transacted  in  an  entirely  public  manner,  so 
that  every  deliberative  meeting  of  the  church  resembled  a  strictlj 
popular  assembly.  But  it  happened  of  course,  that  although  no  definite 
offices  were  instituted,  to  which  certain  employments  were  exclusively 
attached,  yet  each  one  occupied  himself  with  those  matters  for  which  he 
possessed  a  peculiar  charism ;  those  who  had  the  gift  of  teaching,  gene- 
rally attended  to  teaching, — those  who  possessed  the  gift  of  chnxeh 
government,  occupied  themselves  with  the  duties  pertaining  to  11 
Thus,  in  every  meeting  of  the  church,  there  was  a  division  •among  its 
members  of  the  various  business,  in  proportion  to  the  peculiar  charisms 
of  individuals,  yet  without  the  institution  of  any  definite  church-offices. 
In  favour  of  this  view,  it  might  further  be  alleged,  that,  when  Phal 
(1  Cor.  vi.)  speaks  of  a  matter  belonging  to  church  government,  the 
settling  of  litigations,  he  does  not  recommend  their  committing  tUs 
business  to  persons  who  held  a  distinct  office  of  governing,  whose 
concern  in  that  case  it  would  have  been ;  but  speaks  of  the  church  as 
a  body,  before  whose  tribunal  such  disputes  ought  to  be  brought  to  a 
decision.  "  Is  there  not  one  wise  man  among  you,"  he  asked,  *'  who  esn 
settle  such  matters  T'  Therefore,  such  wise  persons  must  be  taken  from 
the  midst  of  the  church,  (or,  in  otlier  words,  those  who  had  the  gift  of 
church  government,)  to  undertake  the  settlement  of  these  disputes  by 
means  of  their  peculiar  charism,  instead  of  its  being  referred  to  any 
particular  office,  which  perfectly  agrees  with  the  views  we  have  stated. 
But  this  view,  which  indeed  may  be  formed  from  such  passages,  though 
not  necessarily  founded  upon  Uiem,  is  decidedly  opposed  by  dtheis. 
Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xvi.,  says,  that  the  family  of  Stephanas,  as  the  first 
Christian  family  in  Achaia,  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
Christian  church,  i.  e.  its  members  declared  themselves  ready  to  nndw- 
take  church  offices ;  consequently,  we  may  suppose  that,  at  the  founding 
of  the  church,  such  offices  were  instituted.  That  this  is  his  meanings 
is  confirmed  by  the  16th  verse,  where  Paul  exhorts  the  church  to  obey 
such  (therefore  rulers  of  the  church),  and  all  their  fellow-labourers. 

Further,  in  1  Thess.  v.  12,  he  speaks  of  such  who  laboured  for  the 
church,  presided  over  them,  and  admonished  them.  Love  to  them  as 
overseers  on  account  of  their  laborious  calling  is  particularly  enjoined ; 
and  thus  the  exhortation  to  peace  with  one  another  concludes,  since  the 
division  in  the  church  would  especially  injure  their  proper  relation  to 
these  overseers  of  the  church,  and  the  want  of  becoming  lore  and  re?^ 
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exclusive  authority,  did  uot  separate  themselves  from  con- 
nexion with  the  whole  living  organization,  formed  by  a  free 
reciprocal  action  of  the  individual  meml)ers,  nor  dared  to 
violate  their  relation  to  the  other  members,  as  equally  serv- 
ing the  same  head,  and  the  same  body.  There  was  indeed 
for  this  guidance  a  peculiar  talent  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  xdpitTiia  KvfltpvritreufQ,  It  was  this  that  fitted  a  person 
for  the  office  of  presiding  over  the  church.  The  name  of 
presbyter,  by  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  this  office 
was  first  distinguished,  was  transferred  from  the  Jewish 
synagogue  to  the  Christian  church.  But  when  the  church 
extended  itself  further  among  Hellenic  Gentiles,  with  this 
name  borrowed  from  the  civil  and  religious  constitution  of 
the  Jews  another  was  joined,  which  was  more  allied  to  the 
designations  of  social  relations  among  the  Greeks,  and  adapted 
to  point  out  the  official  duties  connected  with  the  dignity  of 
presbyters.*.  The  name  ImaKoiroi  denoted  overseers  over  the 
whole  of  the  church  and  its  collective  concerns  ;  as  in  Attica 

rence  towards  them  would  also  injuriously  operate  against  the  unity  of 
the  church.  When  Paul,  in  Rom.  xvi.  1,  mentions  a  deaconess,  it 
is  certainly  presupposed  that  there  were  also  deacons  and  presbyters  in 
each  a  church,  when,  in  £ph.  iv.  11,  he  names  pastors  and  teachers 
next  to  apostles  and  prophets,  and  indeed  after  the  mention  of  charisma 
as  the  heavenly  gifts  bestowed  by  Christ,  we  must  infer  that,  among 
these  pastors  and  teachers,  there  were  those  who .  exercised  distinct 
offices,  and  that,  in  general,  certain  ofiices  corresponded  to  certain 
charisma.  We  intentionally  pass  over  Philip,  i.  1,  a  passage  which 
can  be  decisive  only  for  those  who,  like  myself,  are  convinced  of 
the  gennineness  of  the  epistle.  Also,  when  Luke,  Acts  xiv.  23,  nar- 
rates that  Paul,  on  hia  first  missionary  journey,  appointed  presbyters  in 
the  new  churches,  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  certain  historical  evidence, 
since  I  must  consider  the  suspicion  that,  in  this  work,  a  later  ecclesiAS- 
tical  point  of  view  has  been  transferred  to  earlier  and  differently  formed 
church-relations,  as  absolutely  without  foundation.  But  from  the  existing 
oblations  of  the  churches,  among  which  there  was  not  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  later  times  a  clergy  distinguished  from  the  laity,  it  is  evideut,  how, 
in  Rom.  xiL  7,  along  with  the  charisms  connected  with  specific  offices, 
tho^e  might  be  named  which  were  not  so  connected ;  and  how  Paul 
could  pass  on  from  particular  charisms  to  general  Christian  virtues. 
Attention  to  the  poor  and  sick,  which  belonged  to  the  special  business  of 
ueacons,  was  yet  something  in  which  others  could  be  employed,  besides 
those  on  whom  it  officially  devolved.  See  Rothe,  in  the  work  before 
quoted,  p.  189. 

1  The  apostle  Peter,  in  his  first  Epistle  (v.  1, 2),  certainly  distinguishes 
this  dignity  by  the  name  irpwfiin^poi,  but  the  duties  connected  with  ii, 
by  the  term  heuntowfiaf  =:  irotfMlycty. 
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those  who  were  commissioned  to  organize  the  states  dependent 
on  Athens,  received  the  title  of  tiriaKoiroi,^  and  as  in  general  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  frequent  one,  for  denoting  a  guiding 
oversight  in  the  public  administration.*  Since,  then,  the 
name  cV/VfcoTroc  was  no  other  than  a  transference  of  an 
original  Jewish  and  Hellenistic  designation  of  office,  adapted 
to  the  social  relations  of  the  Gentiles  ;  it  follows  that  originally 
both  names  related  entirely  to  the  same  office,  and  henoe 
both  names  are  frequently  interchanged  as  perfectly  synony- 
mous. Thus  Paul  addresses  the  assembled  presbyters  of  the 
Ephesian  church,  whom  he  had  sent  for  as  eTrifTKoirovg,^  so 
likewise  in  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  the  office  of  the  presbyters  is  called 
cVierk-oTTTj,  and  immediately  after  (verse  8)  the  office  of  deacons 
is  mentioned  as  the  only  existing  church-office  besides  ;  as  in 
Philip,  i.  1 .  And  thus  Paul  enjoins  Titus  to  appoint  presbyter^ 
and  immediately  after  calls  them  bishops.  It  is,  therefore, 
certain  that  every  church  was  governed  by  a  union  of  the 
elders  or  overseers*  chosen  from  among  themselves,  and  we 

*  Otherwise  called  apfuxrraL  Schol,  Aristoph,  Av.  (1023)  ol  n^ 
'AOrjvalav  ets  t^s  viniK6ovs  trSXtis  IjTHrK^curdai  rh  irap*  iKdcrrois  'jr€fiir6/ifrot, 
*Eirl(rKOiroi  Koi  ^//Xcwcfs  ^koXovkto,  obs  ol  Adjcceves  *hptMcrhs  %K^ov. 

*  Cic  ad  AUicum,  vii.  ep  11.  Vult  me  Pompeins  esse  quern  tota, 
hseo  Campana  et  maritima  ora  habeat  iTrlcKoirovt  ad  quam  delectuR  et 
Bumma  neg:otii  referatur.  In  a  fragment  of  a  work  by  Aroadms 
Charisiut  de  Muneribus  civilibus,  Episcopi  qui  preesunt  pani  et  cseteris 
yenalibus  rebus,  quae  civitatum  populis  ad  quotidianum  victnm  urai 
aunt.    Digest,  lib.  iv.  tit.  iv.  leg.  18,  §  7. 

*  Acts  XX.  17,  28.  If  we  believed  ourselves  justified  in  suppoping 
that  among  them,  there  were  not  merely  the  overseers  of  the  Ephesian 
church,  but  also  those  of  other  churches  in  Lesser  Asia,  it  might  be . 
said,  that  by  these  ivicKSvovs  only  the  presidents  of  the  presbyteries  are ' 
intended.  But  the  other  passages  in  Paul's  epistles  are  against  such  a 
distinction,  and  Luke,  who  applies  this  address  only  to  the  overseers  of 
the  Ephesian  church,  in  so  doing,  shows  that  he  considered  the  terms 
etriiTKoiros  and  irpi(rfi{ntpos  as  perfectly  synonymous. 

*  I  must  here  again  explain  myself  in  reference  to  the  first  organiak 
tion  of  the  churches  among  the  Gentile  Christians,  contrary  to  the  view 
maintained  by  Kistand  Bauer,  that  originally  very  few  churches  had  formed 
themselves  under  individual  overseers,  and  that  their  form  of  government 
from  the  beginning  was  monarchical.  According  to  Bauer,  the  overseers  as 
such  in  reference  to  their  peculiar  oflBce,  were  ivitrKoiroit  and  only  wb^i 
spoken  of  as  united  and  forming  a  college,  they  were  called  irpttrfimptc 
In  Acts  xiv.  23,  we  are  told,  that  Paul  appointed  presbyters  for  tins 
churches,  formed  in  the  different  cities,  that  is,  in  each  church  a  college 
of  presbyters.  If,  with  Bauer,  we  understand,  that  the  plurality  of  pres- 
byters is  to  be  taken  collectively,  and  for  each  church  only  one  {Presbyter 
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find  among  them  no  individual  distinguished  above  the  rest 
who  presided  as  a  primus  inter  pares,  though  probably,  in  the 
age  immediately  succeeding  the  apostolic,  of  which  we  have 
unfortunately  so  few  authentic  memorials,  the  practice  was 
introduced  of  applying  to  such  an  one  the  name  of  cV/o-kOTrog 
by  way  of  distinction.^  We  have  no  information  how  the 
ofl&ce  of  president  in  the  deliberations  of  presbyters  was  held 
in  the  apostolic  age.  Possibly  this  office  was  held  in  rotation 
— or  the  order  of  seniority  might  be  followed — or,  by  degrees, 
one  individual  by  his  pei-sonal  qualifications  gain  such  a 
distinction ;  all  this,  in  the  absence  of  information,  must  be  left 
undetermined ;  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  person  who  acted 
as  president  was  not  yet  distinguished  by  &ny  particular  name. 
The  government  of  the  chiurch  was  the  peculiar  office  of 
such  overseers ;  it  was  their  business  to  watch  over  the  general 
order, — to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and 
of  Christian  practice, — to  guard  against  abuses, — to  admonish 
the  fe.ulty — and  to  guide  the  public  deliberations  ;  as  appears 
from  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  where  their  functions 
are  described.  But  their  government  by  no  means  excluded 
the  participation  of  the  whole  church  in  the  management  of 
their  common  concerns,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  we  have 

was  appointed,  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  Acts  xx.  17,  where  it  is 
said  that  Paul  sent  for  the  presbyters  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  which 
implies  that  a  plurality  of  presbyters  presided  over  one  church ;  or  the 
word  iKKXfiiria  which  in  the  passage  first  quoted  is  understood  of  a  single 
church,  must  be  here  arbitrarily  taken  to  signify  several  churches  col- 
lectively— certainly  quite  contrary  to  the  phraseology  of  the  apostolic 
age,  according  to  which  the  word  iKKhritria  signifies,  either  the  whole 
•Christian  church,  the  total  number  of  believers,  forming  one  body  under 
on !  head,  or  a  single  church  or  Christian  society.  In  that  case,  the 
plural  ray  iKKkritrliiv  must  necessarily  have  been  used.  Acts  xx.  28, 
also  implies,  that  over  each  church  a  plurality  of  presbyters  presided. 
And  thus,  we  must  also  explain  Titus  i.  5,  which  explanation  (of  the 
appointment  of  several  presbyters  in  each  city)  is  also  most  favoured  by 
the  language  there  used.  I  can  discover  no  other  diflference  between  the 
xp^fffiir^poi  and  hcltrKwcoi  in  the  apostolic  age,  than  that  the  first  signi- 
fies the  rank,  the  second  the  duties  of  the  office,  whether  the  reference 
is  to  one  or  more. 

*  Perhaps  an  analogy  may  be  found,  in  the  fact  (if  it  were  so),  that 
one  among  the  Jewish  presbyters  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Archisynagogos ;  or  the  names  vpea-fidrepoi  and  ^pxtcwdyuyoi  may  bear 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  vpeafi^repoi  and  MaKovoij  the  first 
name  denoting  the  rank,  the  second  the  nature  of  the  office,  Hpx^^^^'''^^ 
dfyoyctyfis* 

YOL.   I.  L 


V. 


I4<j  coxarnTETioN  or  thb  chcbch. 


<^ 


^^  ^Y  ttlifti.ly  reniaiked  respecting  the  nature  of  Chrii 

^  ^.  iii-»n,  iuiJ  is  alao  evident  from  many  individua 

^-^^^         0^  the  A}.ostulic  chnrcli.     The  whole  ^jhurch  at  Je 

^  ^^^^^        c  l*^^*^  "*  ^^*^  dtlibenitioiis  respecting  the  relation  < 

^^^^        J  and  (!entile  Christians  to  each  other,  and  the 

*c^^^^^    ^  ni»  after  thoise  deliberations  was  likewise  in  the 

^^^     ^  whole  church.     The  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Pan 

o(  various  controverted  ecclesiastical  matters,  «n 

whole  churches,  and  he  assumes  that  the  decisio 

the  whole  body.     Had  it  been  othei*wise,  he  w 

dressed  his  instructions  and  advice  principally,  i 

i>versoers  of  the  church.    When  a  licentious  per 

to   the   church  at  Corinth  was  to  be  excomm 

ai>ostle  considered  it  a  measure  that  ought  to  pn 

whole  society ;  and  placed  himself  therefore  in 

thcni,  to  unite  with  them  in  passing  judgment;  ! 

Also,   wlien  discoursing  of  the  settlement  of  1 

apostle  docs  not  affirm  that  it  properly  belonge 

seers  of  the  church  ;  for  if  this  had  been  the  pre 

he  would  no  doubt  have  referred  to  it;  but 

soems  to  imply  that  it  was  usual  in  particula 

select  arbitrators  from  among  the  members  c 

1  Cor.  vi.  5. 

As  to  wli;\t  relates  to  the  edification  of  the 
Word,  it  follows  from  what  we  have  before  r 
this  was  not  the  exclusive  concern  of  the  a 
church :  for  each  one  had  a  right  to  express  wl 
mind  in  the  assembly  of  the  brethren ;  hence 
sufficiently  distinguijii  between  what  was  fit 
own  chamber,  where  every  man  might  freely 
heart  before  God,  and  what  was  suitable  for  c 
publicly, — ^an  error  censured  by  Paul,  as  we  notii 
of  the  gift  of  tongues.' 

*  It  has  been  maintidned,  indeed,  that  this  licence 
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le  female  members  of  the  church  were  excepted  from 
ral  permission.  The  fellowship  of  a  higher  life  corn- 
el by  Christianity,  extended  itself  to  the  relation 
msband  and  wife ;  and  the  unity  to  which  human 
spires  according  to  its  original  destination  was 
n  this  quarter,  as  in  every  other  respect,  by  Christ- 
But  since  whatever  is  founded  on  the  laws  of  natiu^ 
ijured  by  Christianity,  but  only  animated  afresh, 
,  and  refined ;  so  also  in  this  higher  fellowship  of 
1  ought  to  unite  husband  and  wife,  the  latter  retains 
ning  place  according  to  the  natural  destination  of 

Mental  receptivity  and  activity  in  family  life  were 
i  in  Christianity  as  corresponding  to  the  destiny  of 
ad  hence  the  female  sex  are  excluded  from  delivering 
dresses  on  religious  subjects  in  the  meetings  of  the 

1  Cor.  xiv.  34 ;  1  Tim.  iL  12. 

xi.  5  appears  to  contradict  this  injunction,  and  in  ancient 
lontanists  thought — with  whom  several  modern  writers  have 
at  here  an  exception  is  to  he  found;  as  if  the  apostles 
>  bind  by  no  rule  those  cases  in  which  the  immediate  opera- 
Divine  Spirit  raised  up  prophets  from  the  female  sex ;  or  as 
i  to  debar  females  only  from  addresses  that  were  peculiarly 
it  not  from  the  public  expression  of  their  feelings.  But  as 
interpretation,  it  supposes  too  great  a  difference  between  the 
which  must  also  proceed  from  an  operation  of  the  Holy 
1  the  TrQo<t>rrre{f€tv  in  reference  to  the  divine  in  both.  It 
rtainly  erroneous  to  suppose  that  any  operation  whatever  of 
pirit  in  the  Christian  church  could  be  lawless.  When  the 
il  points  out  to  the  female  that  place  in  the  church  which  is 
!r  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  sanctifies  nature — the 
t  which  is  the  Spirit  of  Christianity,  follows  everywhere  this 
operations,  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  by  an  exception  he 
Dve  woman  from  her  natural  position.  Every  deviation  of 
^ould  appear  as  something  morbid,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit 
el. 

when  Paul  gave  that  prohibition  in  reference  to  females,  he 
g  of  addresses  that  were  not  didactic  This  could  therefore 
xception,  which  would  apply  to  both  interpretations.  We 
Qt  for  this  apparent  contradiction,  by  supposing  that  Paul, 
Qd  passage,  merely  cited  an  instance  of  what  occurred  in  the 

church,  and  reserved  his  censures  for  another  place.  One 
ms  which  Paul  adduces  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  first 

Timothy  against  the  public  speaking  of  females,  is  the 
Qger  of  self-deception  in  the  weaker  sex,  and  the  spread  of 
ng  from  it— a  reason  which  would  apply  with  the  greatest 
:la8s  of  addresses,  in  which  sober  reflectivei^ess  was  least  of 
'cise.    But  this  kind  of  religious  utterance  would  be  most 
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already  remaiked  respecting  the  nature  of  Christian  commu- 
iii(m,  and  is  also  evident  from  many  individual  examples  in 
the  Apostolic  church.  The  whole  church  at  Jerusalem  took 
part  in  the  deliberations  respecting  the  relation  of  the  Jewish 
and  Gentile  Christians  to  each  other,  and  the  epistle  drawn 
up  after  these  delibemtions  was  likewise  in  the  name  of  the 
wliole  church.  The  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  which  treat 
of  various  controverted  ecclesiastical  matters,  are  addressed  to 
whole  churches,  and  he  assumes  that  the  decision  belonged  to 
the  whole  body.  Had  it  been  othei-wise,  he  would  have  ad- 
dressed his  instructions  and  advice  principally,  at  least,  to  the 
overseers  of  the  church.  When  a  licentious  person  belonging 
to  the  church  at  Corinth  was  to  be  excommunicated,  the 
apostle  considered  it  a  measure  that  ought  to  proceed  from  the 
whole  society ;  and  placed  himself  therefore  in  spirit  among 
them,  to  unite  with  them  in  passing  judgment;  1  Cor.  v.  3 — 5. 
ALso,  wlien  discoursing  of  the  settlement  of  litigations,  the 
apostle  does  not  affirm  that  it  properly  belonged  to  the  over- 
seers of  the  church  ;  for  if  this  had  been  the  prevalent  custom, 
he  would  no  doubt  have  referred  to  it;  but  what  he  says 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  usual  in  particular  instances  to 
select  arbitrators  from  among  the  members  of  the  church; 
1  Cor.  vi.  5. 

As  to  what  relates  to  the  edification  of  the  church  by  the 
Word,  it  follows  from  what  we  have  before  remarked,  that 
this  was  not  the  exclusive  concern  of  the  overseer  of  the 
church :  for  each  one  had  a  right  to  express  what  affected  his 
mind  in  the  assembly  of  the  brethren ;  hence  many  did  not 
sufficiently  distinguish  between  what  was  fit  only  for  tibeir 
own  chamber,  where  every  man  might  freely  pour  forth  his 
heart  before  God,  and  what  was  suitable  for  communicatiflg 
publicly, — an  error  censured  by  Paul,  as  we  noticed  in  £ 
of  the  gift  of  tongues.' 

^  It  has  been  maintained,  indeed,  that  this  licence  in  the  apoiUfll 
cliurch  was  extended  only  to  those  who  appear  as  prophets  in  tii  i 
Christian  apsemblies.    But  from  su-^h  special  cases  a  general  lioeneeti  j 
not  to  be  inferred,  for  these  men  as  teachers,  armed  with  divine  l 
rity,  and  speaking  in  God's  name,  might  on  that  account  be  nati 
excepted  from  common  rules.     See  Mosheim's  Inatitut.  HiaL  J 
major,  sec.  i.  §  10  et  18.     But  this  objection  is  invalidated  by  what  11 . 
have  remarked  respecting  the  prophetic  charism  and  its  relation  HJ 
other  charismii. 
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Only  the  female  members  of  the  church  were  excepted  from 
this  general  permission.  The  fellowship  of  a  higher  life  com- 
municated by  Christianity,  extended  itself  to  the  relation 
between  husband  and  wife ;  and  the  unity  to  which  human 
nature  aspires  according  to  its  original  destination  was 
realized  in  this  quarter,  as  in  every  other  respect,  by  Christ- 
ianity. But  since  whatever  is  founded  on  the  laws  of  natiu^ 
is  not  injured  by  Christianity,  but  only  animated  afresh, 
sanctified,  and  refined ;  so  also  in  this  higher  fellowship  of 
life,  which  ought  to  unite  husband  and  wife,  the  latter  retains 
her  becoming  place  according  to  the  natural  destination  of 
her  sex.  Mental  receptivity  and  activity  in  family  life  were 
recognised  in  Christianity  as  corresponding  to  the  destiny  of 
woman,  and  hence  the  female  sex  are  excluded  from  delivering 
•public  addresses  on  religious  subjects  in  the  meetings  of  the 
church ;'  1  Cor.  xiv.  34 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  12. 

^  1  Cor.  xi.  5  appears  to  contradict  this  injunction,  and  in  ancient 
times  the  Montanists  thought — with  whom  several  modern  writers  have 
agreed — that  here  an  exception  is  to  be  found;  as  if  the  apostles 
intended  to  bind  by  no  rule  those  cases  in  which  the  immediate  opera- 
tion of  the  Divine  Spirit  raised  up  prophets  from  the  female  sex ;  or  as 
if  he  wished  to  debar  females  only  from  addresses  that  were  peculiarly 
didactic,  but  not  from  the  public  expression  of  their  feelings.  But  as 
to  the  first  interpretation,  it  supposes  too  great  a  difference  between  the 
iiBda-Ktiv — which  must  also  proceed  from  an  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — and  the  v£o<prrr€6€iv  in  reference  to  the  divine  in  both.  It 
must  be  certainly  erroneous  to  suppose  that  any  operation  whatever  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Christian  church  could  be  lawless.  When  the 
apostle  Paul  points  out  to  the  female  that  place  in  the  church  which  is 
assigned  her  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  sanctifies  nature — the 
Holy  Spirit  which  is  the  Spirit  of  Christianity,  follows  everywhere  this 
law  in  his  operations,  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  by  an  exception  he 
would  remove  woman  from  her  natural  position.  Every  deviation  of 
this  kind  would  appear  as  something  morbid,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel. 

Besides,  when  Paul  gave  that  prohibition  in  reference  to  females,  he 
was  treating  of  addresses  that  were  not  didactic  This  could  therefore 
make  no  exception,  which  would  apply  to  both  interpretations.  We 
most  account  for  this  apparent  contradiction,  by  supposing  that  Paul, 
in  the  second  passage,  merely  cited  an  instance  of  what  occurred  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  and  reserved  his  censures  for  another  place.  One 
of  the  reasons  which  Paul  adduces  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy  against  the  public  speaking  of  females,  is  the 
greater  danger  of  self-deception  in  the  weaker  sex,  and  the  spread  of 
errors  arising  from  it — a  reason  which  would  apply  with  the  greatest 
force  to  a  class  of  addresses,  in  which  sober  reflectiveness  was  least  of 
iJl  in  exercise.    But  this  kind  of  religious  utterance  would  be  most 
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Yet  as,  by  the  participation  of  all  in  the  conduct  of  church 
affairs,  a  regular  government  by  appointed  organs  was  not 
excluded,  but  both  cooperated  for  the  general  good  ;  so  also 
together  with  that  which  the  members  of  the  church,  by 
virtue  of  the  common  Christian  inspiration,  could  contrilsute 
to  their  mutual  edification,  there  existed  a  regular  admlm»- 
tration  of  instruction  in  the  church,  and  an  oversight  of  the 
transmission  and  development  of  doctrine,  which  in  this  time 
of  restlessness  and  ferment  was  exposed  to  so  many  adultera- 
tions, and  for  this  purpose  the  yapitrua  of  lihaaKoKia  was 
designed.  There  were  three  orders  of  teachers  in  the  apoetolic 
age.  The  first  place  is  occupied  by  those  who  were  personally 
chosen  and  set  apart  by  Christ,  and  formed  by  intercouiBe 
with  him  to  be  instruments  for  pubhshing  the  gospel  among 
all  mankind — ^the  witnesses  of  his  discourses,  his  worksf,  his 
sufferings,  and  his  resurrection — the  Apostles,*  among  whom 
Paul  was  justly  included,  on  account  of  Christ's  personal 
appearance  to  him  and  the  illumination  of  his  mind  mde- 
pendently  of  the  instructions  of  the  other  apostles ;  next  to 
these,  were  the  Missionaries  or  Evangelists,  tvayytKioml  \* 
and  lastly,  the  Teachers  appointed  for  separate  churches,  and 

suited  to  the  female  sex,  where  no  danger  of  the  sort  alluded  to,  arifiiBg 
from  publicity,  would  be  connected  with  it — only  it  must  be  confined 
to  the  domestic  circle.  Hence  the  daughters  of  Philip,  Acts  xxL  9, 
notwithstanding  that  rale,  could  act  as  prophetesses,  unless  we  assume 
that  this  was  an  instance  which  Paul  would  have  censured. 

^  This  name  in  a  general  sense  was  applied  to  others  who  publislifid 
divine  truth  in  an  extensive  sphere  of  labour. 

*  This  name  does  not  imply  that  they  occupied  themselves  with 
collecting  and  compiling  narratives  of  the  life  of  Christ ;  for  the  name 
€hayyi\iov  originally  denoted  nothing  else  than  the  whole  announce- 
ment of  the  salvation  granted  through  Christ  to  men,  and  this  an- 
nouncement embraced  the  whole  of  Christianity.  As  this  announcement 
rests  on  a  historical  basis,  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  is  the  object  of  it ; 
and  thus  the  later-derived  meaning  is  formed  in  which  this  word  is 
specially  applied  to  the  histories  of  the  Life  of  Christ.  According  to 
the  original  Christian  phraseology,  the  term  could  only  denote  one 
whose  calling  it  was  to  publish  die  doctrine  of  salvation  to  men,  and 
thereby  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  Christian  church ;  on  the  contraijt 
the  8i8(i(rica\os  presupposed  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  and  a 
church  already  founded,  and  employed  himself  in  the  further  training 
in  Christian  knowledge.  The  use  of  the  word  ^vayyeXurr^s  in  2  Tim. 
iv.  5,  favours  this  interpretation,  and  this  original  Christian  phraseolegy 
was  continued  in  later  ages,  although  a  more  modem  meaning  of  the 
word  cva77€\ioy  was  connected  with  it,— Euat^,  Hist,  Ecdea,  iiL  e.  87- 
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taken  out  of  their  body,  the  ^i^dfTKaXoi.  If  sometimes  the 
vptHi^rjTai  are  named  next  to  the' apostles  and  set  before  the 
evangelists  and  the  ^i^aaKciXoiQ,  such  teachers  must  be  meant 
in  whom  that  inward  condition  of  life,  from  which  irp()<pi]Tivti,v 
proceeded,  was  more  constant,  who  were  distinguished  from 
other  teachers  by  the  extraordinary  liveliness  and  steadiness 
of  the  Christian  inspiration,  and  a  peculiar  originality  of  their 
Christian  conceptions  which  were  imparted  to  them  by  special 
d-KOKoXvyl/iiQ  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  indeed  these  proghets, 
as  is  evident  from  their  position  between  the  apostles  and 
evangelists,  belonged  to  the  class  of  teachers  who  held  no 
office  in  any  one  church,  but  travelled  about,  to  publish  the 
gospel  in  a  wider  circle. 

As  it  regards  the  relation  of  the  lilaaKaXoi  to  the  TrpenjiO' 
Tipoi  or  iiritTKOTToi,  we  dare  not  proceed  on  the  supposition, 
that  they  always  remained  the  same  from  the  first  establishment 
of  Christian  churches  among  the  Gentiles,  and  therefore 
during  the  whole  of  Paul's  ministry,  a  period  so  impoitant 
for  the  development  of  the  church ;  and  hence  we  are  not 
justified  to  conclude,  from  the  characteristics  we  find  in  the 
later  PauHne  Epistles,  that  the  relation  of  these  ordei's  was 
the  same  as  existed  from  the  beginning  in  the  Gentile 
churches.  If  we  find  several  things  in  earlier  documents 
which  are  at  variance  with  these  characteristics,  the  supposi- 
tion must  at  least  appear  possible,  that  changes  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  churches,  and  the  experiences  of  the  first  period, 
had  occasioned  an  alteration  in  this  respect ;  and  it  is  an 
utterly  unfounded  conclusion,  if,  because  traces  of  such  an 
altered  relation  are  found  in  an  epistle  ascribed  to  Paul,  any 
one  should  infer  that  such  an  epistle  could  not  have  been 
written  in  the  Pauline  period.  The  first  question  then  is, 
What  was  the  original  relation  1  If  we  proceed  on  the  sup- 
position, which  is  foimded  on  the  Pastoral  Letters,  that  the 
ii^dtrkuXoi  belonged  to  the  overseers  of  the  churches,  two 
cases  may  be  imagined ;  either  that  all  the  presb3rters  or 
bishops  held  also  the  office  of  teachers  ;  or,  that  some  among 
them,  according  to  their  peculiar  talent  {'x/tpifffia),  were 
specially  employed  in  the  management  of  the  outward  guid- 
ance of  the  church  (the  Kvliipvrjffic),  and  others  with  the 
internal  guidance  of  the  word  (the  h^atrKaXIa),  we  shall  thus 
have  TTpeai^vTeooi  KvfiepyutyTei^iroifiepEQ  and  irpeapifTeooi  (^i^aa- 
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K-oi  rcc  =  CLcdffkaXoi.  The  first  case  certainly  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted, for  the  xdfiifffia  of  KvjMpvqni.^  is  so  decidedly  distinct 
from  the  xftptT/xa  of  hlatrkaXiay  as  in  common  life  the  talent 
f<jr  governing  and  the  talent  for  teaching  are  perfectly 
distinct  from  one  another.  And  according  to  the  original 
institution  the  peculiar  office  corresponded  to  the  peculiar 
chiirism.  But  since  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Pauline  period, 
those  presbyters  who  were  equally  capable  of  the  office  of 
teachers  as  well  as  governors,  were  especially  commended,  it 
is  evident  that  this  was  not  originally  the  case  with  alL  But 
neither  have  we  sufficient  reason  for  considering  the  second 
case,  as  the  original  relation  of  these  several  offices.  Since 
the  ')(apL(TyLa  of  TTpooT^i  at  or  Kufiepr^v  (in  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  xii.  28,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
xii.  8),  is  so  accurately  distinguished  from  the  talent  of 
teaching, — and  since  these  two  characteristics,  the  irpotrrfivtu 
and  the  Kvflepv^v,  evidently  exhaust  what  belonged  from  the 
beginning  to  the  office  of  presbyter  or  bishop,  and  for  Which 
it  was  originally  instituted,  we  are  not  obliged  to  conclude 
that  the  iLcdakaXot  belonged  to  tlie  class  of  overseers  of  the 
church. 

In  the  Epistle  written  at  a  late  period  to  the  EphesiaM 
(iv.  11),  the  iroi/iiveQ  and  ^icdaKaXoi  are  so  far  placed  tog^ 
tlier,  that  they  are  both  distinguished  from  those  who  pre- 
sided over  a  general  sphere  of  labour,  but  yet  only  in  that 
respect.  Now  the  term  Troi^eveg  denotes  exactly  the  office 
of  rulers  of  the  church,  the  presbytei*s  or  bishops ;  it  ihen- 
fore  does  not  appear  evident  that  we  should  class  the 
cildfTKaXoL  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tenn 
TToifjiiyeQ  might  be  applied  not  improperly  to  hiMakakaii 
since  in  itself,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  image 
of  a  shepherd  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament  and  by  Christ 
himself,  it  is  fitted  to  denote  the  guidance  of  souls  by  the 
office  of  teaching.  Paul  also  classes  cihayrj  with  tho» 
addresses  which  are  not  connected  with  holding  a  partioolar 
office  (1  Cor.  xiv.  26),  but  what  every  one  in  the  chunb 
who  had  an  inward  call,  and  an  ability  for  it,  was  jnstifiol 
in  exercising. 

It  might  also  happen,  that  in  a  church  after  its  presbyte^ 
had  already  been  established,  persons  belonging  to  it  tni^  j 
come  forwai-d,  or  new  members  might  be  added,  who,  in  con 
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sequence  of  their  previous  education,  distinguished  themselves 
iu  the  office  of  teaching,  even  more  than  the  existing  presbyters, 
"which  would  soon  be  evident  from  the  addresses  they  delivered 
when  the  church  assembled.  At  this  season  of  the  first  free 
development  of  the  Christian  life,  would  the  charism  granted 
to  such  persons  be  neglected  or  repressed,  merely  because  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  presbyters  1  There  w^ere,  as  it 
appears,  some  members  of  the  church  in  -whose  dwellings  a 
portion  of  them  iLsed  to  assemble,  and  this  depended  probably 
not  always  on  the  convenient  locality  of  their  residence,  but 
on  their  talent  for  teaching,  which  was  thus  rendered  availa- 
ble ;  as  Aquila,  who  though  he  resided  sometimes  at  Rome, 
sometimes  at  Corinth,  or  at  Ephesus,  always  wherever  he  took 
up  his  abode  had  a  small  congregation  or  church  in  his  own 
house.  Qf  €KK\rjaia  ev  r^  o'lky  avrov.) '  Thus  originally  the 
office  of  overseer  of  the  church  might  have  nothing  in  common 

1  The  occurrence  of  such  private  churches  is  made  use  of  by  Ki.-*t  and 
Bauer  as  an  argument  for  their  opinion,  that  originally  in  the  larger 
cities  there  were  only  insulated  particular  churches,  under  their  own  guid- 
ing presbyters,  which  were  formed  in  various  parts,  and  at  a  subsequeno 
?eriod  were  united  into  one  whole.  But  the  Epistles  of  the  apostle 
'aul  give  the  clearest  evidence  that  all  the  Christians  of  one  city 
originally  formed  one  whole  church.  Yet  we  may  easily  suppose  that 
some  parts  of  the  church,  without  separating  themselves  from  the  whole 
body  and  its  guidance,  held  particular  meetings  in  the  house  of  some 
person  whose  locality  was  very  suitable,  and  who  acted  as  the  hiSd<TKa\os 
for  the  edification  of  such  small  assemblies.  Thus  it  may  be  explained 
how  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  while  they  sojourned  at  Rome,  or  Corinth,  or 
Ephesus,  might  have  such  a  small  Christian  society  in  their  own  house. 
f  et  it  does  not  seem  right  to  consider  tliese  as  absolutely  separate  and 
distinct  churches;  for  we  could  not  suppose  that  such  a  company  of 
believers  would  be  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  a  person  like  Aquila,  who 
80  often  changed  his  residence;  they  must  have  had  a  fixed  place  of 
assembling,  and  their  appointed  overseers,  (a  presbyter  or  bishop,  ac- 
cording to  that  supposition.)  In  1  Cor.  xvi.  20,  the  church,  forming 
one  whole  (all  the  brethren),  is  expressly  distinguished  from  any  such 
partial  assembly.  In  Kom.  xvi.  23,  a  brother  is  mentioned,  in  whose 
house  the  whole  church  held  their  meetings.  In  Coloss.  iv.  15,  after  a 
Eudutation  to  the  whole  church,  an  individual  is  specified  and  included 
in  the  salutation,  at  whose  house  such  private  meetings  were  held.  But 
ll  may  be  questioned  whether  in  such  places  as  Kom.  xvi.  14,  15, 

("Salute  Asyncritus and    tJie    brethren    that    are  with    them.'* 

"Salute  Philologus and  ail  tJie  saints  that  are  with  them/')  meet- 
ings of  this  kind  are  intended,  or  only  those  persons  who.  on  account  of 
their  &mily  ties  or  connexions  in  bu.siness,  lived  in  intimacy  with  one 
another. 
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with  the  communication  of  instruction.  Although  the  oveTi 
seers  of  the  church  took  cognisance  not  only  of  the  good 
conduct  of  its  members,  but  also  of  that  which  would  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  its  basis,  the  maintenance  of  pure  doctrine, 
and  the  exclusion  of  error;  and  though  from  the  beginning 
care  would  be  taken  to  appoint  persons  to  this  ofl&ce  who  had 
attained  to  maturity  and  steadiness  in  their  Christian  princi- 
ples, it  did  not  follow  that  they  must  possess  the  gift  of  teach- 
ing, and  in  addition  to  their  other  labours  occupy  themselvea 
in  public  addresses.  It  might  be,  that  at  first  the  hi^aak-aXia 
was  generally  not  connected  with  a  distinct  office,  but  that 
those  who  were  fitted  for  it  came  forward  in  the  pubUc  as- 
semblies as  hidd<rf:aKoi  j  imtil  it  came  to  pass  that  those  who 
were  specially  furnished  with  the  xcifufryia  of  lihaaKukia,  of 
whom  there  would  naturally  be  only  a  few  in  most  churches, 
were  considered  as  those  on  whom  the  stated  delivery  oi 
instruction  devolved.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (vi  6), 
Paul  may  be  thought  to  intimate  ^  that  there  were  already 
teachers  appointed  by  the  church,  who  ought  to  receive  their 
maintenance  from  them.  But  the  question  arises,  whether 
these  words  relate  to  the  htMaKoXuiy  oi"  to  the  itinerant 
euayyeXtffrat;  also,  whether  the  passage  speaks,  not  of  any 
regular-  salary,  but  of  the  contributions  of  free  love,  by  which 
the  immediate  wants  of  these  missionaries  were  relieved.  At 
all  events, — which  would  also  be  confirmed  by  this  latter 


^  Even  after  the  reasons  alleged  by  Schott  against  this  interpretfttion« 
in  his  commentary  on  this  Epistle,  1  cannot  help  considering  it  as  the 
only  natural  one.  And  I  cannot  agree  with  the  other,  according  to 
which  the  irao-tv  ayaOois  is  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  (foUoning 
the  example  of  their  teachers  in  all  that  is  good.)  I  cannot  suppoM 
that  Paul,  if  he  wished  to  admonish  the  Galatians  to  follow  the  exunpk 
of  tlieir  teachers  in  the  Christian  life,  would  have  expressed  hinuislf  ia 
80  obs  !ure  and  spiritless  a  manner.  As  to  the  objection  against  the  tiai 
interpretation,  that  it  does  not  suit  the  connexion,  1  cannot  admit  if 
correctness.  The  exhortations  to  gentleness  and  humility  in  soda!  i» 
tercourse,  introduce  the  series  of  special  exhortations,  v.  26.  tI  ^^ 
where  the  5^  marks  the  continued  development,  a  oew  ezhortatka 
follows,  namely,  that  they  should  be  ready  to  commnnicate  of  tW? 
earthly  goods  to  their  teachers ;  then  ver.  7,  that  they  must  not  think  rf 
reaping  the  fruits  of  the  gospel,  if  their  conduct  was  not  formed  agn> 
ably  to  it ;  if  they,  with  all  their  care  directed  only  to  earthly  tbiiA  * 
neglected  such  a  duty  towards  those  who  laboured  for  the  salyaiioa  ■ 
their  souls. 
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passage,  in  case  it  is  understood  of  Bi^dcTKaXoi,  these  were  and 
continued  to  be  distinct  from  the  overseers  of  the,  church  in 
general,  although  in  particular  cases  the  talents  of  teaching 
and  governing  T?ere  connected,  and  the  presbyter  was  equally 
able  as  a  teacher. 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  pure  gospel  had  to  combat  with 
manifold  errors,  which  threatened  to  corrupt  it — as  was 
especially  the  case  during  the  latter  period  of  Paul's  ministry, 
— at  this  critical  period  it  was  thought  necessary  to  unite 
more  closely  the  offices  of  teachers  and  overseers,  and  with 
that  view  to  take  care  that  overseers  should  be  appointed, 
who  would  be  able  by  their  public  instructions  to  protect  the 
chur^  frqm  the  infection  of  false  doctrine,  to  establish  others 
in  purity  of  faith,  and  to  convince  the  gainsayers  ;  Tit.  i.  9 ; 
and  hence  he  esteemed  those  presbyters  who  laboured  likewise 
in  the  office  of  teaching,  as  deserving  of  special  honour. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  only  females  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  right  of  speaking  in  the  public  meetings  of 
the  church.  But  yet  the  gifts  peculiar  to  their  sex  might  be 
made  available  for  the  outward  semce  of  the  church,  in 
rendering  assistance  of  various  kinds,  for  which  women  are 
pecidiarly  fitted ;  and  according  to  existing  social  habits,  a 
(ieiicon  in  many  of  his  official  employments  might  excite  sus- 
picion in  reference  to  his  conduct  towards  the  female  members 
of  the  church ;  but  it  was  desirable  by  all  means  to  guard 
against  such  an  imputation  on  the  new  religious  sect,  of  which 
men  were  easily  inclined  to  believe  evil,  because  it  was  new 
and  opposed  to  the  popular  faith.  Hence  the  office  of 
deaconess  was  instituted  in  addition  to  that  of  deacon,  proba- 
bly first  in  the  churches  of  Gentile  Christians.  Of  its  institu- 
tion and  nature  in  the  apostolic  age  we  have  no  precise 
information,  since  we  find  it  explicitly  mentioned  in  only  one 
passage  of  the  New  Testament ;  Rom.  xvi.  1.  In  modem 
times,  indeed,  what  Paul  says  in  1  Tim.  v.  3 — 16,  of  the 
widows  who  received  their  maintenance  from  the  church,  has 
been  applied  to  these  deaconesses.  And  many  qualifications 
which  he  requires  of  those  who  were  to  be  admitted  into  the 
number  of  the  widows  (v.  10),  and  which  appear  to  contain 
a  reference  to  their  special  employments,  as  attention  to 
strangers  and  the  care  of  the  poor,  are  in  favour  of  the  sup- 
position.    But  since  Paul  only  distinguished  them  as  persons 
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supported  by  the  chiirch/  without  mentioning  any  Bcdye 
senrice  as  devolving  upon  them  ;  since  he  represents  them  as 
persons  who,  as  suited  their  age  and  condition,  were  removed 
from  all  occupation  with  earthly  concerns,  and  dedicated  their 
few  remaining  days  to  devotion  and  prayer ;  and  since,  on  the 
contrary,  the  office  of  deaconess  certainly  involved  much  active 
employment ;  we  have  no  ground  whatever  for  finding  in  this 
passage  deaconesses,  or  females  out  of  whose  number  deacon- 
esses were  chosen.  ^  What  Paul  says  in  the  passage  quoted 
above  of  the  deaconess  of  the  church  at  Cenchrea,  appears  by 
no  means  to  agree  with  what  is  said  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  concerning  the  age  and  destitute  condition  ci 
widows.  We  must  rather  imagine  such  females  to  be  among 
those  widows  who,  after  presenting  a  model  in  discharging 
their  duties  as  Christian  wives  and  mothers,  would  now 
obtain  repose  and  a  place  of  honour  in  the  bosom  of  the 
church,  where  alone  they  could  find  a  refuge  in  their  loneli- 
ness; and  by  their  devotional  spiritual  life,  set  an  edifying 
example  to  other  females;  perhaps  also  they  might  be  able  to 
communicate  to  such  of  their  sex  as  sOught  their  advice,  the 
results  of  their  Christian  experience  collected  in  the  course  of 
a  long  life,  and  make  a  favourable  impression  even  on  the 
Gentiles.  Hence  it  would  naturally  be  an  occasion  of  scandal, 
if  such  persons  quitted  a  life  of  retirement  and  devotion,  and 
showed  a  fondness  for  habits  that  were  inconsistent  with 
their  matronly  character.  At  all  events,  we  find  here  an  ec- 
clesiastical arrangement  of  later  date,  which  is  also  indicated 
by  other  parts  of  the  Epistle. 

The  consecration  to  offices  in  the  church  was  conducted  in 
the  following  manner.     After  those  persons  to  whom  its  per- 

*  I  do  not  perceive  how  Riuer  can  trace  in  the  5th  chapter  of  the  Firet 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  that  at  that  time  the  name  x'??©*  was  applied  to 
young  unmarried  females,  in  reference  to  their  station  in  the  church,, 
which  would  be  among  the  marks  of  a  writing  composed  at  a  later 
period.  The  6vtus  x%«*  i^  v-  5»  ^^^  the  truly  destitute,  who  could  find 
relief  only  in  the  church  for  their  loneliness,  contrasted  with  the  widows 
mentioned  in  verse  4,  who  were  supported  by  their  own  relations,  in- 
Btead  of  being  a  burden  to  the  church.  The  x%a=A*«/'«>»'«At€'nj,  verae  5, 
where  the  kuI  is  to  be  understood  acplicative, 

2  The  supposition,  that  in  v.  9  mention  is  made  of  a  different  class  of 
widows  than  those  in  v.  8,  appears  to  me  utterly  untenable.  A  com- 
parison of  V.  16  with  V.  4  and  8,  plainly  shows  that  this  whole  sectioo 
relates  to  the  same  subject. 
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formance  belonged,  had  laid  their  hands  on  the  head  of  the 
candidate, — a  symbolic  action  borrowed  from  the  Jewish 
rc»oD, — they  besought  the  Lord  that  he  would  grant,  what 
this  symbol  denoted,  the  impartation  of  the  gifts  of  his  Spirit 
for  carrying  on  the  office  thus  undertaken  in  his  name.  If, 
as  was  presumed,  the  whole  ceremony  corresponded  to  its 
intent,  and  the  requisite  disposition  existed  in  those  for  whom 
it  was  performed,  there  was  reason  for  considering  the  com- 
miuiication  of  the  spiritual  gifts  necessary  for  the  office, 
as  connected  with  this  consecration  performed  in  the  name  of 
Christ.  And  since  Paul  from  this  point  of  view  designated 
the  whole  of  the  solemn  proceeding,  (without  separating 
it  into  its  various  elements,)  by  that  which  was  its  externfd 
symbol  (as  in  scriptural  phraseology,  a  single  act  of  a  trans- 
action, consisting  of  several  parts,  and  sometimes  that  which 
was  most  striking  to  the  senses,  is  often  mentioned  for  the 
whole) ;  he  required  of  Timothy  that  he  should  seek  to  revive 
afresh  the  spiritual  gifts  that  he  had  received  by  the  layfng  on 
of  hands. 

Respecting  the  election  to  offices  in  the  church,  it  is  evident 
that  the  first  deacons,  and  the  delegates  who  were  authorized 
by  the  church  to  accompany  the  apostles,  were  chosen  from 
the  general  body  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  19.  From  these  examples,  we 
may  conclude  that  a  similar  mode  of  proceeding  was  adopte*! 
at  the  appointment  of  presbyters.  But  from  the  fact  that 
Puul  committed  to  his  disciples  Timothy  and  Titus  (to  whom 
ho  assigned  the  organization  of  new  churches,  or  of  such  as 
had  been  injured  by  many  corruptions),  the  appointment 
likewise  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  called  their  attention 
to  the  qualifications  for  such  offices,  we  are  by  no  means 
justified  in  concluding  that  they  performed  all  this  alone 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  churches.  The  manner  in 
which  Paul  was  wont  to  address  himself  to  the  whole  church, 
and  to  take  into  account  the  cooperation  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, which  must  be  apparent  to  eveiy  one  in  reading  his 
Epistles, — Pleads  us  to  expect,  that  where  a  church  was  already 
established,  he  would  admit  it  as  a  party  in  their  common 
concerns.  It  is  possible,  that  the  apostle  himself  in  many 
cases,  as  on  the  founding  of  a  new  church,  might  think  it 
advisable  to  nominate  the  persons  best  fitted  for  such  offices, 
and  a  proposal  from  such  a  quaiter  would  naturally  carry  the 
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greatest  weight  with  it.  In  the  example  of  the  fisunily  of 
Stephanas  at  Coriuth,  we  see  that  those  who  fii*st  undertook 
office  in  the  church,  were  members  of  the  family  first  con- 
verted in  that  city. 

It  was  also  among  the  churches  of  the  Gentile  Christians 
that  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Christian  worship  was  ftdly 
expressed  in  the  character  of  their  cultus.  For  among  the 
Jewish  Christians  the  ancient  forms  of  the  Jewish  coltiu 
were  still  retained,  though  persons  of  this  class  who  were 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  hence  had 
acquired  the  essence  of  inward  spiritual  worship,  which  is 
limited  to  no  place  or  time, — were  made  fi^ee  as  it  regarded 
their  inward  life  from  the  thraldom  of  these  forms,  and  had 
learned  to  refine  these  forms  by  viewing  them  in  the  light  of 
the  gospel.  Such  persons  thought  that  the  powers  of  the 
future  world  which  they  were  conscious  of  having  received, 
would  still  continue  to  operate  in  these  forms  belonging  to  the 
ancient  economy,  until  that  future  world  and  the  whole  of  its 
new  heavenly  economy  would  arrive,  by  means  of  the  return 
of  Christ  to  complete  his  kingdom, — a  decisive  era  which 
appeared  to  them  not  far  distant.  On  the  contrary,- among 
the  Gentiles  the  fi'ee  spiritual  worship  of  God  developed 
itself  in  direct  opposition  to  Judaism  and  the  attempts  to 
mingle  Judaism  and  Christianity.  According  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  apostle  Paul,  the  Mosaic  law  in  its  whole  extent 
had  lost  its  value  as  such  to  Christians  ;  nothing  could  he  a 
rule  binding  on  Christians  on  account  of  its  being  contained 
in  the  Mosaic  law ;  but,  whatever  was  binding  as  a  law  fox 
the  Christian  life,  must  as  such  derive  its  authority  firom 
another  quarter.  Hence  a  transference  of  the  Old  Testament 
command  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament standing-point  was  not  admissible.  Whoever  con- 
sidered himself  subject  to  one  such  command,  in  PauTs 
judgment  again  placed  himself  under  the  yoke  of  the  whole 
law ;  his  inward  life  was  thereby  brought  into  servitude  to 
outward  earthly  things,  and  sinking  into  Jewish  nationalism, 
denied  the  universalism  of  the  gospel  ;  for  on  the  standing- 
point  of  the  gospel,  the  whole  life  became  in  an  equal  manner 
related  to  God,  and  served  to  glorify  him,  and  thenceforth  no 
opposition  existed  between  what  belonged  to  the  world  and 
V  hat  belonged  to  God.     Thus  all  the  days  of  the  CbristiaD 
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life  must  be  equally  holy  to  the  Lord;  hence  Paul  sayS 
to  the  Galatian  Christians,  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be 
80  far  led  astray  as  to  acknowledge  the  Mosaic  law  as  binding, 
and  to  observe  the  Jewish  feasts,  "  After  that  ye  have  known 
God,'  or  rather  (by  his  pitying  love),  have  been  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  God,  how  turn  ye  again  ^  to  the  weak  and 
beggarly  elements,  whereunto  ye  desire  again  to  be  in  bond- 
age 1"^  Gal.  iv.  9.  He  fears  that  his  labours  among  them  to 
make  them  Christians  had  been  in  vain,  and  for  this  very 
reason,  because  they  reckoned  the  observance  of  certain  days 
as  holy  to  be  an  essential  part  of  religion.  The  apostle  does 
not  here  oppose  the  Christian  feasts  to  the  Jewish,  but  ht 
considers  the  whole  reference  of  religion  to  certain  days  os 
something  foreign  to  the  exalted  standing-point  of  Christian 
freedom,  and  belonging  to  that  of  Judaism  and  Heathenism. 
With  a  similar  polemical  view  (in  Coloss.  ii.  16)  he  declares 
his  opposition  to  those  who  considered  the  observation  of  cer- 
tain days  as  essential  to  religion,  and  condemned  those  who 
did  not  observe  them.  Although,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  xiv.  1 — 6,  he  enjoins  forbearance  towards  such  in 
whom  the  Christian  spiiit  was  not  yet  developed  with  true 

*  Thus  he  spoke  to  those  who  had  formerly  been  heathens ;  for 
although  in  other  points  Judaism  might  be  considered  as  opposed  to 
heathenism,  yet  he  viewed  as  an  element  common  to  both,  the  cleaving 
tp  outward  forms. 

*  I  have  translated  this  passage  according  to  the  sense ;  more  lite- 
rally it  would  be, — "  or  rather  are  known  by  God." — Living  in  estrange- 
ment from  him,  they  lived  in  spiritual  darkness,  in  ignorance  of  God 
and  of  divine  things ;  but  now  by  the  mercy  of  God  revealing  itself  f 
them,  they  obtained  living  communion  with  him,  and  the  true  know- 
ledge of  him.  After  Paul  had  contrasted  their  present  standing-point 
of  divine  knowledge  with  that  of  their  former  ignorance,  he  corrects 
himself,  in  order  not  to  let  it  be  imagined  that  they  were  indebted 
simply  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  reason  for  this  knowledge  of  God, 
and  represents  in  strong  tefrms,  that  they  were  indebted  for  every  thing 
to  divine  grace,  the  grace  of  redemption.  Therefore,  they  were  guilty 
of  ingratitude,  in  not  making  use  of  the  knowledge  vouchsafed  to  them 
by  the  grace  of  God.  Had  it  been  possible  for  Paul,  according  to  the 
idiom  of  the  Greek,  to  mark  by  a  passive  form  of  the  same  woid 
yttf^icftp,  the  contrast  between  a  received  knowledge  imparted  by  God, 
and  a  knowledge  gained  by  the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers  alone,  he 
would  for  that  purpose  have  used  the  passive  form.  This,  indeed,  the 
laws  of  the  Greek  language  did  not  permit ;  but  yet  the  passive  form, 
according  to  his  customary  Hellenistic  idiom,  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  mark  the  contrast  which  he  had  in  his  mind  still  more  strongly 
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freedom,  yet  he  certainly  considers  it  as  the  most  genuine 
Christianity,  to  think  every  day  alike,  to  hold  none  as 
peculiarly  sacred  to  the  Lord ;  the  Kplreiv  irdtrav  li/iipay — ftrj 
(ppoveiy  Kvplu)  Ttjv  rjfjLepav. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Paul  in  such  passages  entirely 
rejects  even  festive  observances,  as  they  were  considered 
among  Gentiles  and  Jews  as  something  absolutely  essential  to 
religion,  and  does  not  even  mention  any  days  which  might 
be  expressly  sacred  in  a  fieer  method,  and  suited  to  Chris- 
tianity, Christian  feasts  properly  so  called.  So  far  was  he 
from  thinking  that  on  the  Christian  standing-point  there 
could  be  days  which  could  in  any  manner  bear  a  resemblanoe 
to  what  in  the  Jewish  sense  was  a  feast,  or  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  set  apart  any  day  whatever  as  specially  to  be  observed 
by  the  church !  From  such  passages  we  may  conclude,  that, 
in  the  Gentile  churches,  all  days  of  the  week  were  considered 
alike  suitable  for  the  service  of  the  church ;  and  that  all  pre- 
ference of  one  day  to  another  was  regarded  as  quite  foreign 
to  the  genius  of  the  gospel. 

A  perfectly  unquestionable  and  decided  mention  of  the 
ecclesiastical  observance  of  Simday  among  the  Gtentile  Chris- 
tians, we  cannot  find  in  the  times  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  but 
there  are  two  passages  which  make  its  existence  probahle. 
If  what  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  xii.  2,  relates  to  collections  which 
were  made  at  the  meetings  of  the  church,  it  would  be 
evident  from  this  passage  that  at  that  time  the  Sunday  was 
specially  devoted  to  such  meetings.  But  Paul,  if  we  examine 
his  language  closely,  says  no  more  than  this  :  that  every  one 
should  lay  by  in  his  own  house  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
whatever  he  was  able  to  save.  This  certainly  might  mean, 
that  every  one  should  bring  with  him  the  sum  he  had  saved 
to  the  meeting  of  the  church,  that  thus  the  individual  con- 
tributions might  be  collected  together,  and  be  ready  for  Paul 
as  soon  as  he  came.  But  this  would  be  making  a  gratuitous 
supposition,  not  at  all  required  by  the  connexion  of  the 
passage.^  We  may  fairly  understand  the  whole  passage' 
to  mean,  that  every  one  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  should 
lay  aside  what  he  could  spare,  so  that  when  Paul  came,  every 
one  might  be  prepared  with  the  total  of  the  sum  thus  laid 

*  The  word  ert<ravpi^uv,  1  Cor.  xvi.  2,  applied  to  setting  aside  the 
Mnall  sums  weekly,  is  against  the  notion  of  a  public  collection. 
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by,  cyid  then,  by  putting  the  sums  together,  the  collection  of 
the  whole  church  would  be  at  once  made.  If  we  adopt  this 
interpretation,  we  could  not  infer  that  special  meetings  of  the 
church  were  held  and  collections  made  on  Sundays.  And  if 
we  assume  that,  independently  of  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
the  Jewish  reckoning  by  weeks  had  been  adopted  among  the 
heathen  in  the  Roman  Empire  ;  still  in  this  passage  we  can 
find  no  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  religious  distinction  of 
Sunday.  But  since  we  are  not  authorized  to  make  this 
assumption  unless  a  church  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  those  w;ho  had  been  Jewish  Proselytes,'  we  shall  be  led  to 
infer  that  the  rehgious  observances  of  Sunday  occasioned  its 
being  considered  the  first  day  of  the  week.  It  is  also 
mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  7,  that  the  church  at  Troas  assembled 
on  a  Sunday-  and  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper.  Here  the 
question  arises,  whether  Paul  put  off  his  departure  from 
Troas  to  the  next  day,  because  he  wished  to  celebrate  the 
Sunday  with  this  church — or  whether  the  church  met  on 
the  Sunday  (though  they  might  have  met  on  any  other 
day),  because  Paul  had  fixed  to  leave  Troas  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

At  all  events,  we  must  deduce  the  origin  of  the  religious 
observance  of  Sunday,  not  from  the  Jewish-Christian  churches, 
but  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  GentHe  Christians, 
and  may  account  for  the  practice  in  the  following  manner. 
Where  the  circumstances  of  the  churches  did  not  allow  of 
daily  meetings  for  devotion  and  agapae — ^although  in  the 
nature  of  Christianity  no  necessity  could  exist  for  such  a  dis- 
tinction— ^although  on  the  Christian  standing-point  aU  days 
-were  to  be  considered  as  equally  holy,  in  an  equal  manner 
devoted  to  the  Lord — yet  on  account  of  peculiar  outward 
relations,  such  a  distinction  of  a  particular  day  was  adopted 
for  religious  communion.  They  did  not  choose  the  Sabbath 
which  the  Jewish  Christians  celebrated,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  mingling  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  because 
another  event  was  more  closely  associated  with  Christian 
sentiments.  The  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  Christ  appeared 
as  the  central  point  of  Christian  knowledge  and  pi-actice ; 
since  his  resurrection  was  viewed  as  the  foundation  of  all 
Christian  joy  and  hope,  it  was  natural  that  the  day  which 
*  See  Ideler's  Chronologic,  i.  180. 
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was  connected  with  the  remembrance  of  this  event,  should  be 
specially  devoted  to  Christian  communion. 

But  if  a  weekly  day  was  thus  distinguished  in  the  ehurchies 
of  Gentile  Christians,  still  it  is  very  doubtful  that  any  yearly 
commemoration  of  the  resurrection  was  observed  among  theiaf 
Some  have  endeavoured  to  find  in  1  Cor.  v.  7,  a  reference  to 
a  Christian  passover  to  be  celebrated  in  a  Christian  aenw 
with  a  decided  reference  to  Christian  truth :  but  we  can  find  a  . 
reference  only  to  a  Jewish  passover,  which  was  still  celebrated 
by  the  Jewish  Christians.  When  Paid  was  writing  those 
words,  the  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  were  present  to  his 
imagination,  as  on  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  they  carefully 
searched  every  comer  of  their  houses,  lest  any  morsel  oif 
leaven  should  have  escaped  their  notice.  This  practice  of 
outward  Judaism  he  applies  in  a  spiritualized  sense  to 
Christians.  "  Purify  yourselves  from  the  old  leaven  (the 
leaven  of  your  old  nature,  which  stiU  cleaves  to  you  from 
your  old  corruption),  that  you  may  become  a  new  man 
(meaning  renewed  and  justified  human  natm*e),  and  as  it 
were  unleavened  ;  that  is,  purified  by  Christ  from  the  leaven 
of  sin,  as  elsewhere  Paul  represents  purification  from  sin,  the 
being  dead  to  sin  as  connected  with  the  death  of  Christ,^  for 
Christ  has  been  offered  as  our  paschal  lamb  :  they  ought  ever  . 
to  remember  that  true  paschal  lamb,  by  whose  offering  they 
were  truly  freed  from  sin ;  the  Jewish  passover  was  hence- 
forth wholly  useless.  Therefore,  as  men  purified  from  sin  by 
Christ  oiu*  paschal  lamb,  let  us  celebrate  the  feast,  not  after 
the  manner  of  the  Jews,  who  swept  the  leaven  out  of  their 
houses,  but  retained  the  leaven  of  old  corruption  in  their 
hearts — but  let  us  so  celebrate  it  that  we  may  be  a  mass 
purified  in  heart  from  the  leaven  of  sin."  In  all  this,  there 
is  evidently  no  reference  to  the  celebration  of  a  Christian 
pafisover  among  Gentile  Christians,  but  only  the  contrast  of 

'  This  is  no  doubt  the  simplest  interpretation  of  the  words  KoBin 
l^<rr^  H^ufioi,  "  as  ye  are  unleavened,"  purified  a»  redeemed  persons,  for 
ever  from  the  ^6firi  ttjs  afioprias.  But,  if  with  Grotius,  we  understand 
the  words  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  lia-iros,  &oiyos,  *'a8  ye 
eat  no  leaven,"  and  thus  are  equivalent  to,  "  as  ye  celebrate  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread,  or  the  Passover,"  still  this  may  be  understood  only  of  ft 
spiritual  passover ;  for  otherwise  it  would  not  agree  with  that  which  is 
afterwards  adduced  as  a  reason,  and  it  would  also  be  implied,  tint  fchft 
Gentile  Christians  had  refrained  from  leavened  bread  at  Easter,  whifik 
Paul,  on  his  principles,  could  not  have  allowed. 
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the  spiritual  passover,  comprehending  the  whole  life  of  the 
redeemed,  with  the  merely  outward  Jewish  feast.  ^ 

The  celebration  of  the  two  symbols  of  Chiistian  commu- 
nion, Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  belonged  to  the  un- 
changeable plan  of  the  Christian  church,  as  framed  by  its 
Divine  Founder;  these  rites  were  to  be  recognised  equally 
by  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  no  alteration  would  be  made  in 
reference  to  them  by  the  peculiar  formation  of  ecclesiastical 
life  among  the  Grentiles ;  we  need  therefore  to  add  little  to 
what  we  have  before  remarked.  In  Baptism,  entrance  into 
communion  with  Christ  appears  to  have  been  the  essential 
point;  thus  persons  were  imited  to  the  spiritual  body  of 
Christ  and  received  into  the  communion  of  the  redeemed, 
the  church  of  Christ;  Gal.  iii.  27;  1  Cor.  xii.  13.  Hence 
baptism,  according  to  its  characteristic  marks,  was  designated 
a  baptiffln  into  Christ,  into  the  name  ai  Christ,  as  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  was  the  original  article  of 
faith  in  the  apostolic  church,  and  this  was  probably  the  most 
ancient'  formula  of  baptism,  which  was  still  made  use  of 
even  in  the  third  century  (see  my  Church  History,  vol.  i. 
p.  546).  The  usual  form  of  submersion  at  baptism,  practised 
by  the  Jews,  was  transferred  to  the  Gentile  Christians. 
Indeed,  this  form  tras  the  most  suitable  to  signify  that  which 
Christ  intended  to  render  an  object  of  contemplation  by  such 
a  symbol ;  the  immersion  of  the  whole  man  in  the  spirit  of  a 
new  life.  But  Paul  availed  himself  of  what  was  accidental  to 
the  form  of  this  symbol,  the  twpfold  act  of  submersion  and 
of  emersion,  to  which  Christ  certainly  made  no  reference  at 
the  institution  of  tiie  symbol.  As  he  found  therein  a  reference 
to  Christ  Dead,  and  Christ  Risen,  the  negative  and  positive 
aspect  of  the  Christian  life — in  the  imitation  of  Christ  to  die 
to  all  ungodUness,  and  in  communion  with  him  to  rise  to  a 
new  divine  life, — so  in  the  given  form  of  baptism,  he  made 
use  of  what  was  accessory  in  order  to  renresent,  by  a  sensible 

*  If  we  Bupposed  that  these  words  islated  to  an  Easter-feast,  cele- 
Ignited  among  the  Oentile  Christians,  it  would  follow  thai  they  cele- 
brated this  feast' at  the  same  time  as  the  Jews,  and  then  it  would  hardly 
be  poeaible  to  explain  the  rise  of  the  disputes  relative  to  the  time  of 
observing  Easter. 

■  In  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  (visio  iiL  c.  7),  in  Fabriccii  Cod.  apocr. 
Kov.  Test  p.  804,  it  is  said,  baptizavi  in  nomine  Domini. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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image,  the  idea  and  design  of  the  rite  in  its  connexion  with 
the  whole  essence  of  Christianity. 

Since  baptism  marked  the  entrance  into  communion  witii 
Christ,  it  resulted  from  the  natiu-e  of  the  rite,  that  a  eoaSah 
sion  of  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer  would  be  made  by  the 
person  to  be  baptized ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  apoetolio 
age,  we  may  find  indications  of  the  existence  of  such  a  prw>- 
tice.  1  As  baptism  was  closely  united  with  a  conseioiis 
entrance  on  Christian  communion,  faith  and  baptism  were 
always  connected  with  one  another ;  and  thus  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  baptism  was  performed  only  in 
instances  where  both  could  meet  together,  and  that  the 
practice  of  infant  baptism  was  unknown  at  this  period.     We 

^  These  indications  are  such  as  will  not,  amount  to  incontroveitible 
certainty.  We  find  the  least  doubtful  reference  in  1  Pet  iii.  21,  M 
the  interpretation  even  of  this  passage  has  been  much  disputed.  If  the 
words  are  understood  in  this  sense,  '*  a  question  according  to  a  good 
conscience  in  relation  to  God,  by  means  of  the  resurrection  of  Chriet^' 
a  question  proposed  at  baptism  might  be  inferred  from  it,  of  whidb  the 
purport  would  be,  whether  a  person  believed  in  the  resurreetfoii  of 
Christ,  as  the  pledge  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  granted  to  him,  and 
hence  would  think  of  God  in  this  futh  with  a  good  conscience.  But 
Winer  against  such  an  interpretation  of  the  passage  justly  objecte,  tbal 
in  this  case,  the  answer  given  by  the  candidate  as  an  expression  of  his 
confession  of  his  faith,  of  what  peculiarly  related  to  salvation,  and  not 
the  question,  must  have  been  mentioned.  Yet  Winer  s  explanation  (in 
his  Grammar)  in  reference  to  the  word  iTep<lynjfia, — the  seeking  of  a 
good  conscience  after  God,— although  irrtporr^v  eis  in  the  Hellenistie 
idiom,  as  the  passage  adduced  by  Winer  shows,  may  have  this  meaning 
-^-does  not  appear  the  most  natural.  If  Paul  had  wished  to  say  thlti, 
would  he  not  have  preferred  using  the  form  hrepuTTja-it  1  And  might 
it  not  be  said  against  this  interpretation,  that  the  apostle  would  have 
represented  that  which  saved  at  baptism,  not  the  seeking  after  Ood, 
but  the  finding  God  through  Christ,  the  longing  for  communion  with 
him,  according  to  the  analogy  of  scriptural  representations  on  this 
subject  1 

But  what  Peter  wished  particularly  to  point  out,  was  the  spiiitntl 
character  of  the  whole  baptismal  rite,  in  opposition  to  a  mere  outward 
sensible  purification.  This  spiritual  character  might  be  pointed  out  by 
the  question  proposed  at  baptism,  which  referred  to  the  spiritual  le- 
gions object  of  the  rite,  and  the  question  is  alluded  to  instead  of  the 
answer,  because  it  precedes  and  is  that  which  gives  occasion  to  the 
answer,  and  thus  the  first  interpretation  may  be  justified. 

The  second  trace  of  such  a  baptismal  confession  is  found  in  1  TiBL 
vi.  12,  but  it  is  not  quite  evident,  that  a  confession  of  this  kind  18 
Intended ;  it  might  be  only  one  which  Timothy  had  given  from  the  fiM 
impulse  of  feeling,  when  he  was  set  apart  to  be  the  associate  of  Pluil  in 
'Publishing  the  gospeL 
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cannot  infer  the  existence  of  infant  baptism  from  the  instance 
of  the  baptism  of  whole  families,  for  the  passage  in  1  Cor. 
xvi.  15,  shows  the  fallacy  of  such  a  conclusion,  as  from  that  it 
appears  that  the  whole  family  of  Stephanas,  who  were  bap- 
ti«ed  by  Paul,  consisted  of  adults.  That  not  till  so  late  a 
period  as  (at  least  certainly  not  earlier  than)  Irenseus,  a  trace 
of  infant  baptism  appears,  and  that  it  first  became  recognised 
as  an  apostoUc  tradition  in  the  course  of  the  third  century,  is 
evidence  rather  against  than /or  the  admission  of  its  apostolic 
origin ;  especially  since,  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  when  Christ- 
ianity appeared,  there  were  many  elements  which  must  have 
been  favourable  to  the  introduction  of  infemt  baptism, — the 
same  elements  from  which  proceeded  the  notion  of  the  magical 
effects  of  outward  baptism,  the  notion  of  its  absolute  neces- 
sity for  salvation,  the  notion  which  gave  rise  to  the  mythus 
that  the  apostles  baptized  the  Old  Testament  saints  in  Hades. 
How  very  much  must  infant  baptism  have  corresponded  with 
such  a  tendency,  if  it  had  been  favoured  by  tradition  !  It 
might  indeed  be  alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  after  infant 
baptism  had  long  been  recognised  as  an  apostolic  tradition, 
many  other  causes  hindered  its  universal  introduction,  and  the 
same  causes  might  still  earlier  stand  in  the  way  of  its  spread, 
although  a  practice  sanctioned  by  the  apostles.  But  these 
caoses  could  not  have  acted  in  this  manner,  in  the  post- 
apostolic  age.  In  later  times,  we  see  the  opposition  between 
theory  and  practice,  in  this  respect,  actually  coining  forth. 
Besides,  it  is  a  different  thing,  that  a  practice  which  could  not 
altogether  deny  the  marks  of  its  later  institution,  although  at 
last  recognised  as  of  apostolic  founding,  could  not  for  a  length 
of  time  pervade  the  life  of  the  church ;  and  that  a  practice 
really  proceeding  from  apostolic  institution  and  tradition, 
notwithstanding  the  authority  that  introduced  it,  and  the 
drcumstances  in  its  favour  arising  from  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
should  yet  not  have  been  generally  adopted.  And  if  we  wish 
to  ascertain  from  whom  such  an  institution  was  originated,  we 
should  say,  certainly  not  immediately  from  Christ  himself. 
Was  it  from  the  primitive  church  in  Palestine,  from  an 
injunction  given  by  the  earlier  apostles?  But  among  the 
Jewish  Christians,  circumcision  was  held  as  a  seal  of  the 
covenant,  and  hence,  they  had  so  much  less  occasion  to  make 
use  of  another  dedication  for  their  children.     Could  it  then 
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have  been  Paul,  who  first  among  heathen  Christians  intro^ 
duced  this  alteration  by  the  use  of  baptism.  But  this  would 
agree  least  of  all  with  the  peculiar  Christian  characteristics  of 
this  apostle.  He  who  says  of  himself  that  Christ  sent  him  not 
to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel ;  he  who  always  kept  his 
eye  fixed  on  one  thing,  justification  by  faith,  and  so  carefullj 
avoided  every  thing  which  could  give  a  handle  or  support  to 
the  notion  of  a  justification  by  outward  things  (the  aapKik-d)-^ 
how  could  he  have  set  up  infant  baptism  against  the  circum* 
cision  that  continued  to  be  practised  by  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians] In  this  case,  the  dispute  carried  on  with  tho  Judaizing 
party,  on  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  would  easily  have 
given  an  opportunity  of  introducing  this  substitute  into  the 
controversy,  if  it  had  really  existed.  The  evidence  arisiiig 
from  silence  on  this  topic,  has  therefore  the  greater  weight^ 

^  If  it  could  be  shown,  that  at  this  time  there  was  a  practice  ni  ad- 
ministering to  living  persons  a  substitutionary  baptism  for  the  deadpan 
interpretation  of  1  Cor.  xv.  19,  which  has  been  lately  advocated  by 
Kiickert — this  would  stand  in  striking  contradiction  with  the  abaenee 
of  infant-baptism.  If  so  unconditional  a  necessity  was  ascribed  to  ooi- 
ward  baptism,  and  such  a  magical  power  for  the  salvation  of  men,  as  to 
have  occa>«ioned  the  introduction  of  such  a  practice,  from  such  a  stand- 
ing-point  men  must  have  been  brought  much  sooner  to  the  practice  of 
infant-baptism.  But  although  the  explanation  here  proposed  arises 
from  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  words,  [  cannot  assent  to  it, 
since  it  does  not  satisfy  other  conditions  of  a  correct  exegesis.  What 
idea  can  we  form  of  such  a  practice  of  substitutionary  baptism  )  Wa^it 
that  persons  hoped  by  means  of  it  to  save  their  deceased  friends  and 
relatives,  and  those  who  had  remained  far  from  the  faith  1  But  since  at 
that  time  such  stress  was  laid  on  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  fkith, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  such  an  error  and  abuse  could  gain  ac- 
ceptance. The  supposition  of  this  necessity  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
mythus  of  the  baptism  administered  in  Hades  to  the  saints  of  the  Old 
Testament.  We  might  rather  suppose  that  if  persons  who  had  become 
believers  died  before  they  could  fulfil  their  resolution  of  being  baptized, 
a  substitutionary  baptism  would  be  made  use  of  for  them*  But 
in  such  cases,  it  would  have  been  more  consonant  to  a  superstitioiB 
adherence  to  an  outward  rite,  that  they  should  have  hastened  to  impart 
baptism  to  the  dying,  or  even  to  the  dead,  and  we  find  traces  of  both 
these  practices  in  later  times.  Of  a  substitutionary  baptism,  on  the 
cdntrary.  no  trace  can  be  found,  with  the  exception  of  the  «ingle  passiga 
in  Paul's  writings.  An  improper  appeal  has  been  made  on  this  point 
to  TertuUian.  He  says,  de  lits-urrectione  Carnis,  c.  48,  only  what  hff 
believed  was  to  be  found  in  these  words  of  Paul,  without  referring  to 
any  other  quarter.  In  his  work  against  Marcion,  v.  10,  he  also  refers  to 
this  passage,  aud  such  a  substitutionary  baptism  appeared  to  him  n 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  heataeuish  purgations  for  the  dc-ad  oa  tht 
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We  find,  indeed,  in  one  passage  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  a  trace, 
that  already  the  children  of  Christians  where  distinguished 
from  the  children  of  heathens,  and  might  be  considered  in  a 
certain  sense  as  belonging  to  the  church,  but  this  is  not 
deduced  from  their  having  partaken  of  baptism,  a^nd  this 
mode  of  connexion  with  the  church  is  rather  evidence  against 
the  existence  of  infant  baptism.  The  apostle  is  here  treating 
of  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  communion  between  parents 
and  children,  by  which  the  children  of  Christian  parents  would 
be  distinguished  from  the  children  of  those  who  were  not 
Christian,  and  in  virtue  of  which  they  might  in  a  certain  sense 
be  termed  dyia,  in  contrast  with  the  ciKadapTa,  ^  But  if  infant 
baptism  had  been  then  in  existence,  the  epithet  ayta,  applied 
to  Christian  children,  would  have  been  deduced  only  from  this 
sacred  rite  by  which  they  had  become  incorj^orated  with  the 
Christian-  church.  But  in  the  point  of  view  here  chosen  by 
Patd,  we  find  (although  it  testifies  against  the  existence  of 
in&nt  baptism)  the  fundamental  idea  from  which  infant 
baptism  was  afterwards  necessarily  developed,  and  by  which  it 

let  of  February,  the  FebmcUiones.  He  thought  it  important  to  remark, 
that  Paul  could  not  have  approved  of  such  a  practice.  '*  Viderit  insti- 
tutio  ista.  Kalendae  bI  forte  Februariee  respondebunt  illi :  pro  mortuis 
petere.  Noli  ergo  apostolum  novum  statim  auctorem  aut  confirma- 
torem  ejus  denotare,  ut  tanto  magis  sisteret  carnis  resurrectionem, 
quanto  illi  qui  vane  pro  mortuis  baptizarentur,  fide  resurrectionis  hoc 
facerent"  And  he  himself  afterwards  proposes  another  interpretation 
of  the  passage,  according  to  which  there  is  no  allusion  to  a  substitu- 
tionary baptism.  Later  uneducated  Marcionites  in  Syria  had,  most 
probably  from  this  passage  of  St.  Paul's,  adopted  a  practice  altogether 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Marcion.  Besides,  we  might  suppose  that 
PauI  employed  an  argumentum  ad  hominenif  and  adduced  a  supersti- 
tious custom  as  evidence  of  a  truth  lying  at  the  foundation  of  Christian 
knowledge.  But  still  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Paul,  who  so  zealously 
opposed  all  dependence  on  outward  things,  and  treated  it  as  the  worst 
adulteration  of  the  gospel,  should  not  from  the  first  have  expi-essed 
himself  in  the  strongest  terms  against  such  a  delusion. 

*  The  immediate  impressions— which  proceed  from  the  whole  of  the 
intercourse  of  life,  and  by  means  of  the  natural  feeling  of  dependence  of 
children  on  their  parents,  pass  from  the  latter  to  the  former — have  a  far 
atfonger  hold  than  the  effects  of  instruction,  and  such  impressions  may 
begin  before  the  ability  for  receiving  instruction  in  a  direct  manner 
exists.  These  impressions  attach  themselves  to  the  first  germs  of  con- 
sciousness, and  on  thai  account,  the  commencement  of  this  sanctifying 
influence  cannot  be  precisely  determined.  See  De  Wette's  excellent  re- 
marks in  the  Studitn  und  Kritiken,  1839.    Part  ill.  p.  671. 
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must  be  justified  to  agree  with  Paul's  sentiments ;  an  indica- 
tion of  the  preeminence  belonging  to  children  bom  in  a 
Christian  commimity ;  the  consecration  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  which  is  thereby  gi*anted  to  them,  an  immediate  sanc- 
tifying influence  which  would  communicate  itself  to  their 
earliest  development. ' 

As  to  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Supper,  it  continued  to 
be  connected  with  the  common  meal,  in  which  all  as  members 
of  one  family  joined,  as  in  the  primitive  Jewish  church,  and 
agreeably  to  its  first  institution.  In  giving  a  history  of  the 
Corinthian  church,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
abuses  which  arose  from  the  mixture  of  ancient  Grecian  cus- 
toms with  the  Christian  festival. 

The  publication  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  was  desti- 
tute of  those  facilities  for  its  reception,  which  the  long-coft- 
tinned  expectation  of  a  Redeemer  as  the  promised  Messiah 
gave  it  among  the  Jews.  Here  was  no  continuous  succession 
of  witnesses  forming  a  revelation  of  the  living  God,  with  which 
the  gospel,  as  already  indicated  and  foretold  by  the  law  and 
prophets  among  the  Jews,  might  connect  itself.  Still  the 
annunciation  of  a  Redeemer  found  its  point  of  connexion  in 
the  universal  feeling  adhering  to  the  very  essence  of  human 
nature — the  feeling  of  disunion  and  guilt,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  though  not  brought  out  with  distinctness^  a 
longing  after  redemption  from  such  a  condition  ;  and  by  the 
mental  development  of  these  nations,  and  their  political  con- 
dition at  that  period,  sentiments  of  this  class  were  moie 

*  The  words  in  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  Jiay  be  taken  in  a  twofold  manner.  U 
we  underst-and  with  De  Wette  the  vfjLuv  as  applied  to  all  ChrisiiaM^ 
(which  the  connexion  and  the  use  of  the  plural  render  prol^ble) — thtt 
the  apostle  infers  that  the  children  of  Christiani^,  although  not  inoorpjh 
rated  with  the  church,  nor  yet  baptized,  might  be  called  &710  (which  il 
De  Wette*8  opinion),  and  thus  what  we  have  remarked  in  the  tot 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence.  But  if  we  admit  that  Ptul  b 
speaking  of  the  case  of  married  persons,  in  which  one  party  vtf 
a  Christian,  and  the  other  a  heathen,  and  that  from  the  sanctificafloKf 
the  children  of  such  a  marriage,  he  infers  the  sanctification  of  the  whdl 
marriage  relation — which  thought  perfectly  suiis  the  connexion  thw 
it  would  appear  that  Paul  deduces  a  sanctification  of  the  ehiUM 
by  their  connexion  with  the  parents,  but  not  from  their  baptism,  for  thi 
baptism  of  children,  in  these  circumstances,  could,  in  many  ini^tuMik 
\te  hardly  performed.  If  an  infant  baptism  then  existed,  he  could  M* 
call  the  children  of  such  a  mixed  marriage  ^710,  in  the  same 
the  children  of  parents  who  were  both  Christiana. 
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vividly  Felt,  while  the  feeling  of  disunion  (in  man's  own 
powei-s,  and  between  man  and  God)  was  manifested  in  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  towards  dualistio  views.  The  youthful  con- 
fidence of  the  old  world  was  constantly  giving  way  to  a  feeling 
of  disunion  and  sadness  excited  by  the  more  powerful  sense  of 
the  law  written  on  the  heart,  which,  like  the  external  law 
given  to  the  Jews,  was  destined  to  guide  the  Gentiles  to  the 
Saviour.  The  gospel  could  not  be  presented  in  the  relation 
it  bore  to  Judaism,  as  the  completion  of  what  already  existed 
in  the  j)opular  religion;  it  must  come  forth  as  the  antagonist 
of  the  heathenish  deification  of  natm-e,  and  could  only  attach 
itself  to  the  truth  lying  at  the  foundation  of  this  enormity, 
the  sense,  namely,  in  the  human  breast  of  a  hidden,  unknown 
deity  ;  it  was  necessary  to  announce  Christianity  as  the  reve- 
lation of  that  God  in  whom,  by  virtue  of  their  divine  original, 
men  "  lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being,*'  but  of  whom,  in 
consequence  of  their  estrangement  from  him  by  sin,  they  had 
dnly  a  mysterious  sense  as  an  unknown  and  distant  divinity. 
Under  this  aspect  it  might  also  be  represented  as  a  completion 
of  that  which  was  implanted  by  God  in  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  man,  as  the  final  aim  of  this  indistinct  longing.  Also, 
in  relation  to  all  that  was  truly  natural,  belonging  to  the  ori- 
ginal nature  of  man,  and  not  founded  in  sin,  it  might  be  truly 
asserted,  that  Christ  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  And 
here  certainly  the  Gentiles  were  placed  in  a  more  advantageous 
position  than  the  Jews ;  they  were  not  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  contemplating  Christianity  only  as  the  completion  of 
a  religious  system  already  in  existence,  and  of  disowning  its 
purpose  of  producing  an  entire  transformation  of  the  life  ;  for 
to  a  convert  fi*om  heathenism,  Christianity  presenting  itself  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  whole  of  his  former  religious  standing- 
point,  must  necessarily  appear  as  something  altogether  new 
and  designed  to  effect  an  entire  revolution.  Meanwhile,  al- 
though Christianity  must  have  at  first  presented  itself  as 
opposed  to  the  existing  elements  of  life  in  heathenism  ;  yet 
Christians  who  continued  to  live  in  intercourse  with  heathens 
among  their  old  connexions,  were  so  much  the  more  exposed 
in  a  practical  view  to  the  infection  of  a  corrupt  state  of  morals, 
till  their  Christian  life  became  firmly  established.  And 
although  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Gentiles  did  not  expose 
them  60  much  as  the  Jews  to  pervert  the  gospel  into  an  opv4 
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opei^atum,  and  thus  to  misuse  it  as  a  cloak  for  immorality,  stifl 
such  an  error  might  arise,  not  from  the  influence  of  Jucbtizii^ 
teachers,  but  from  the  depraved  condition  of  human  natura 
It  is  evident  that  Paul  deemed  it  necessary  emphatioally  to 
guard  and  warn  them  against  it.  ^ 

Another  danger  of  a  different  kind  threatened  Christiaiiitj 
when  it'  found  its  way  among  the  educated  classes  in  tiie  seats 
of  Grecian  learning.  Since  in  these  places  the  love  of  know- 
ledge predominated,  and  surpassed  in  force  all  the  other  fim- 
diunental  tendencies  of  human  nature ;  since  men  were  disposed 
to  cultivate  intellectual  eminence  to  the  neglect  of  morals^  and 
Christianity  gave  a  far  wider  scope  than  heathenism  to  the 
exercise  of  the  mental  powers ;  since  in  many  respects  it 
agreed  with  those  among  the  Grecian  philosophers,  who  rested 
their  opposition  to  the  popular  religions  on  an  ethical  basis ; 
the  consequence  was,  that  they  made  Christianity,  contrary  to 
its  nature  and  design,  chiefly  an  exercise  of  the  understnid- 
ing,  and  aimed  to  convert  it  into  a  philosophy,  thus  subordi- 
nating the  practical  interest  to  the  theoretical,  and  obscurmg 
the  real  genius  of  the  gospel.  The  history  of  the  further 
spread  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen,  and  of  individaal 
cliurches  founded  among  them,  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
developing  this  fact,  and  setting  it  in  a  cleiu-er  light.  We 
now  proceed  to  the  second  missiomiry  journey  of  the  apostle 
Paul 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THB  SECOND   MISSIONABT  JOURNEY  OF  THE  APOSTLE   PAUL. 

After  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  spent  some  time  with  the 
church  at  Antioch,  they  resolved  to  revisit  the  churches 
founded  in  the  course  of  their  former  missionary  journey,  and 
then  to  extend  their  labours  stilj  further.  Barnabas  wished 
to  take  his  nephew  Mark  again  with  them  as  a  companion, 
but  Paul  refused  his  assent  to  this  proposal,  for  he  could  not 

I  The  K%»o\  Koyo^,  against  which  Paul  warns  the  Ephesians,  (v.  6.) 
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excuse  his  having  allowed  attachment  to  home  to  render  him 
un&ithful  to  the  Lord's  service,  and  deemed  one  who  was  not 
ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  this  cause  as  unfitted  for 
such  a  vocation.  We  see  on  this  occasion  the  severe  earnest- 
ness of  Paul's  character,  which  gave  up,  and  wished  others  to 
give  up,  all  personal  considerations  and  feelings  where  the 
cause  of  God  was  concerned  ;  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
tempted  or  seduced  in  this  respect  by  his  natural  attachment 
to  the  nation  to  whom  he  belonged.^  The  indulgence  shown 
by  Barnabas  to  Mark  might  proceed  either  from  the  peculiar 
mildness  of  his  Christian  character,  or  from  a  regard  to  the 
ties  of  relationship  not  yet  sufficiently  controlled  by  the  power 
of  the  Christian  spirit.  That  such  human  attachments  had 
too  much  influence  on  Barnabas,  is  shown  by  his  conduct 
at  Antioch  on  the  occasion  of  the  conference  between  Peter 
and  Paul.  Thus  a  sudden  difference  arose  between  two  men 
who  had  hitherto  laboured  together  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
which  ended  in  their  separation  from  one  another,  and 
thus  it  was  shown,  that  these  men  of  God  were  not  free  ' 
from  human  weakness ;  but  the  event  proved  that  even  this 
circumstance  contributed  to  the  extension  of  the  kingdom 
of  Grod,  for,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  circle  of  their  laboiu^ 
was  very  greatly  enliirged.  Barnabas  now  formed  a  sphere 
of  action  for  himself,  and  first  of  all  visited  with  Mark 
his  native  country  CypiTis,  and  then  most  probably  devoted 
himself  to  preach  the  gospel  in  other  regions.  For  that 
he  remained  in  his  native  country  unemployed  in  missionary 
service,  not  only  his  labours  up  to  this  time  forbid  our 
supposing,  but  also  the  terms  in  which  Paul  speaks  of  him  at 
a  later  period  (1  Cor.  ix.  6)  as  a  well-known  and  indefatigable 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  Pauls  severity  towards  his  nephew 
was  probably  of  service  to  Mark  in  leading  him  to  a  sense  of 
his  misconduct,  for  he  afterwards  continued  faithful  to  his 
vocation.  This  separation  was  in  the  issue  only  temporai-y, 
for  we  afterwards  find  Barnabas,  Paul,  and  Mark,  in  close 
connexion  with    one    another,   although   Barnabas  appears 

*  In  the  irpwTov  of  Horn.  i.  16,  we  cannot,  with  RUckert,  find  marks 

of  this  national  attachment  not  entirely  overcome.     This  vpwrov  cor- 

ref«ponds  with  the  necessary  historical  development  of  the  theocracy. 

,  The  supposition  is  also  excluded  hy  the  application  of  vpSnov  in 

Bom.  ii.  9. 
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always  to  have  retained  a  separate  independent  sphere  oi 
action.     In  his  stead  Paul  took  Silas  as  his  fellow-labourer. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  it  was  a  fixed  principle 
with  Paul,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  Bom.  xv.  20,  and 
2  Cor.  X.  16,  to  form  his  own  field  of  labour  for  the  pro- 
pagation  of  the  gospel,  and  not  to  trespass  on  that  of  any 
other  person  ;  instead,  therefore,  of  betaking  himself  fii-st  to 
Cyprus,  as  on  former  occasions,  he  travelled  through  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  Syria  to  Cilicia,  Pisidia,  and  the  towua 
in  which  he  had  laboured  on  his  fii-st  journey.  In  the  town 
of  Lystra,'  he  found  a  yoimg  man  named  Timothy,  who,  by 
the  instructions  of  his  mother,  a  pious  Jewess,  but  married  to 
a  heathen,  had  received  religious  impressions,  which  had  an 
abiding  effect  His  mother  was  converted  when  Paul  first 
visited  that  town,  and  young  Timothy  also  became  a  zealous 
confessor  of  the  gospel.  The  report  of  his  Christian  zeal  had 
spread  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Iconium.  In  the  church 
to  which  he  belonged,  the  voices  of  prophets  announced  that 
he  was  destined  to  be  a  distinguished  agent  iu  spreading  the 

^  I  must  here  differ  from  the  opinion  I  expressed  in  the  firf»t  edition. 
In  Acts  xvi.  1,  tlie  iKtl,  if  there  are  no  reasons  for  the  contrary,  is  most 
naturally  understood  of  the  place  last  mentioned,  Lystra ;  and  sinea 
the  favourable  testimony  to  his  character  given  by  the  brethren  tt 
Lystra  and  Iconium  is  mentioned,  we  may  presume,  with  some  conr 
fidenee,  that  one  of  these  towns  was  his  native  place :  for  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  what  those  who  knew  him  best  said  of  him  should  be  passed 
over,  though  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  testimony  of  persons  liimig  in 
the  nearest  towns  to  his  own  might  be  adduced.  In  Acts  xx.  4,  tiie 
approved  reading  is  rather  for  than  against  this  supposition;  for 
if  Timothy  had  been  a  native  of  Derbe,  the  predicate  A^pficubs  woold 
not  have  been  applied  to  rdios  alone,  but  Luke  would  have  writtdi 
Aep&aios  $€  TdXos  K(d  Tifiodehs  or  Vd'Cos  Kol  Tifiodehs  A€p$a7ou  Bat  it  il 
surprising  that,  in  this  passage,  Timothy  stands  alone  without  the  men* 
tlon  of  his  native  place,  and  that  in  Acts  xix.  29,  Aristarchus  and  Gaini 
are  named  together  as  Macedonians  and  companions  of  Paul.  Henoett 
might  be  presumed,  that  the  predicate  A€p0a7o5  had  been  mispIaeedL 
and  ought  to  stand  after  Timothy's  name.  Aristarchus,  Secundns,  m 
Gains,  would  then  be  named  as  natives  of  Thessalonica,  and  Timotby  d 
Derbe.  But  if  we  adopt  this  view,  then  Acts  xvi.  1,  2,  mual  1* 
differently  explained.  But  still  it  is  not  probable  that  the  more  mtf 
reading  could  be  altogether  removed  to  make  way  for  one  more  diffiali 
So  common  a  name  as  Qams  might  easily  belong  to  a  GhristiiB 
at  Derbe  and  to  another  from  Macedonia,  as  we  find  it  borne  aliH)  lif 
an  approved  Christian  residins:  at  Corinth.  Rom.  xvi.  23,  1  Cor.  i,  H; 
and  Timothy's  native  place  might  be  omitted  because  he  was  the  M 
known  of  all  Paul's  associates. 
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gospel  It  gratified  Paul  to  have  a  zealous  youth  with  him, 
who  could  assist  him  on  his  missionary  journeys,  and  be 
trained  for  a  preacher  imder  his  direction.  He  seconded  the 
voices  that  thus  called  on  Timothy,  and  the  yoimg  man  him- 
self waa  prepared  by  his  love  to  their  common  Lord,  to 
accompany  his  faithdFul  servant  every  where.  As  by^  his 
descent  and  education  he  belonged  on  one  side  to  the  Jews, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  Gentiles,  he  was  so  much  the  more 
fitted  to  be  the  companion  of  the  apostles  among  both.  And 
in  order^  to  bring  him  nearer  the  former,  Paul  caused  him  to 
be  circumcised,  by  which  he  forfeited  none  of  the  publicly 
acknowledged  rights  of  the  Gentile  Christians ;  for  being  the 
son  of  a  Jewess,  and  educated  in  Judaism,  he  could  with 
more  propriety  be  claimed  by  the  Jews. 

After  Paul  had  visited  the  churches  already  founded  in  this 
district,  he  proceeded  to  Phrygia.  Of  course  he  could  not,  either 
on  this  or  on  a  later  journey,  publish  the  gospel  in  all  the 
threescore  and  two*  towns  of  the  populous  province  of  Phrygia. 
He  must  have  left  much  to  be  accomplished  by  his  pupils, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Epaphras  at  Colossse,  who  afterwards 
founded  a  church  there,  and  in  the  towns  of  Hierapolis  and 
Laodicea.^      Thence  he  directed  his  course  northward  to 

^  Thia  is  the  number  stated  in  the  sixth  century  by  Hierocles,  author 
of  the  "XwiKZ-niMs,  or  a  "  Traveller's  Companion,"  which  givcd  an 
account  of  the  provinces  and  towns  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

•  I  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Schulz,  brought  forward  in 
the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  vol.  ii.  part  3,  which  is  also  advocated  by 
Dr.  Schott  in  his  Isagoge,  that  Paul  himself  was  the  founder  of  the>e 
churches.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that,  if  the  Colossians  and  Luodi- 
ceans  had  received  the  gospel  from  the  lips  of  the  apostle,  he  would 
have  placed  them  so  closely  in  connexion  with  those  who  were  not  per- 
sonally known  to  him,  without  any  distinction,  as  we  find  in  Coloss.  ii.  1 ; 
since,  in  reference  to  the  anxiety  of  the  apostle  for  the  churches,  it 
always  made  an  important  difference  whether  he  himself  had  founded 
them  or  not  The  iffoi  would  have  been  used  too  indefinitely,  if  its 
•  meaning  had  not  been  fixed  by  what  preceded ;  from  which  it  appears, 
that  those  churches  of  Phrygia  are  referred  to,  which,  like  the  churches 
at  Colo8889  and  Laodicea,  had  not  been  founded  by  Paul  himself.  And 
how  can  it  be  supposed  that,  in  an  epistle  to  a  church  founded  by  him- 
telf,  he  would  never  appeal  to  what  they  had  heard  from  his  own  lips, 
but  only  to  the  announcement  of  the  gospel,  which  they  had  heard  from 
others]  and  that  he  should  speak  not  of  what  he  himself  had  seen  and 
heard  among  them,  but  only  of  what  had  been  reported  to  him  by 
others  respecting  their  state  1  The  acute  remarks  of  Wiggers,  in  the 
Studien  und  Kritiken,  1838,  part  i.  p.   171,  have  not  induced  me  to 
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Gidatia.  As  many  Jews  resided  in  this  province,  he  addressed 
himself  probably  first  to  th^ee,  and  to  the  proselytes  who 
worshipped  with  them  in  the  synagogues.  But  the  ill-treat- 
ment he  met  with  among  the  Jews  prepared  an  opening  for 
him  to  the  Gentiles,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  great 
affection. 

Paul  had  to  maintain  a  severe  conflict  with  bodily  sufferings 
as  appears  from  many  allusions  in  his  epistles,  where  he  speaka 
of  his  being  given  up  to  a  sense  of  human  weakness.  Nor  ia 
this  surpnsing,  for  as  a  Pharisee,  striving  after  the  righteoiu- 
ness  of  the  law,  he  had  certainly  not  spared  his  own  body. 
After  he  had  found  salvation  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and 
had  attained  the  freedom  of  the  evangelical  spirit,  he  waa^  it 
is  true,  very  far  from  a  tormenting  castigation  of  his  body, 
and  from  legal  dependence  on  works ;  he  expresses  the  meet 

alter  my  opinion  on  this  point.  The  explanation  he  gives  of  the  wordi 
in  Coloss.  ii.  1,  *•  aluo  for  those  (among  the  Christians  in  Coloas»aiid 
Laodicea)  who  have  not  known  uie  personally,"  appears  to  me  not  lO 
natural  as  the  common  one,  which  I  follow.  If  Paul  had  intended  (o 
say  this,  he  would  hardly  have  failed  to  limit  Baoi  by  adding  Otuiw.  If 
the  Kol  in  verse  7  is  i^lso  to  he  retained,  yet  I  do  not  find  any  intimation 
conveyed  by  it  that  they  had  received  instruction  from  anotlier  teacher, 
but  only  a  reference  to  what  preci  ded,  that  they  had  received  from 
Epaphras  the  same  gospel  of  the  divine  grace  which  had  been  published 
throughout  the  world.  But,  from  external  evidence,  I  cannot  help  con- 
sidering the  Koi  as  suspicious ; — the  frequent  repetition  of  it  in  the  pre- 
ceding part,  and  the  obt!er>'able  reference  to  v.  6,  might  easily  occasion  - 
the  insertion  of  such  a  koI.  But  if  the  kuI  is  spurious,  it  appears'much 
more  clearly  that  Epaphras,  not  Paul,  was  the  teacher  of  this  chnrch. 
He  is  called  (uircp  ^wy  ^i^Kovosi^  a  servant  of  Christ  in  PauFs  stead, 
because  Paul  had  given  over  to  him  the  office  of  proclaiming  the  goapel 
in  the  three  cities  of  Phrj'gia  which  he  himself  could  not  visit.  It  is 
not  clear  to  me  that  Paul,  lu  ii.  5,  may  not  have  used  the  word  irttfu 
to  denote  his  bodily  absence  in  opposition  to  his  spiritual  presence 
among  them,  although  he  did  not  mean  that  he  had  been  once  among 
tliem.  and  was  now  removed  to  a  distance  from  them.  It  still  appears 
to  me  remarkable,  that — if  he  wrote  some  years  after  his  preeenee 
among  them — there  should  be  no  allusion  to  his  personal  intercoune 
with  them,  especially  in  an  epistle  to  a  church  which  was  in  so  critical 
a  state ;  to  whom  it  was  so  important  to  evince  his  love  and  care  for 
them,  and  to  exhort  faithfully  to  keep  the  instructions  they  had  received 
from  him ;  and  especially,  if  he  had  the  opportunity  of  commending 
Epaphras  to  them,  as  the  person  who  had  carried  on  the  work  which  he 
had  begun,  he  would  so  much  the  more  have  stated  explicitly,  that 
Epaphras  taught  no  other  doctrine  than  what  they  had  at  first  received 
from  himself,  that  he  would  only  raise  the  superstructure  on  the 
foundation  laid  by  himself. 
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decided  opposition  to  everything  of  the  kind,  in  language 
which  exhibits  him  to  us  as  independent  of  all  outward 
circumstances,  with  a  spirit  that  freely  subordinated  and 
appropriated  all  that  was  external  to  an  infinitely  higher 
object.  Such  are  those  memorable  words  which  testify  such 
consciousness  of  true  freedom  •  "  I  know  both  how  to  be 
abased,  and  I  know  how  to  abound :  everywhere  and  in  all 
things,  I  am  instructed  both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry, 
both  to  abound  and  to  suffer  need.  I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  that  strengtheneth  me."  Philip,  iv.  12,  13. 
But  lus  new  vocation  allowed  him  still  less  to  spare  himself, 
since  he  laboured  hard  with  his  own  hands  for  a  livelihood, 
while  he  exerted  his  powers  both  of  mind  and  body  to  the 
utmost  in  his  apostolic  .ministry  ;  he  had  so  many  dangers  to 
undergo,  so  many  hardships  and  sufferings  to  endure,  under 
which  a  weak  body  might  soon  sink.  Yet  with  the  sense  of 
human  weakness,  the  consciousness  waxed  stronger  of  a  might 
surpassing  everything  that  human  power  could  effect,  a  divine 
all-conquering  energy  which  proved  its  efficiency  in  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  and  in  him  as  its  instrument ;  and  he 
could  perfectly  distinguish  this  divine  po^er  from  all  merely 
human  endowments.  Under  a  sense  of  'human  weakness,  he 
became  raised  above  himself,  by  that  inward  glory  which 
beamed  upon  him  in  those  communications  of  a  higher  world 
with  which  he  was  honoured.  He  considered  a  peculiarly 
oppressive  pain  which,  constantly  attended  him,  and  checked 
the  soaring  of  his  exalted  spirit,  as  an  admonition  to  humility 
given  him  by  Grod,  as  a  counterpoise  to  those  moments  of 
inward  glorification  which  were  vouchsafed  him.  And  he 
informs  us,  that  after  he  had  prayed  thrice  to  the  Lord,  to 
free  liim  from  this  oppressive  pain,  an  answer  by  a  divine 
voice — either  in  vision  or  in  pure  inward  consciousness — was 
granted  him — ^that  he  must  not  desire  to  be  freed  from  that 
which  deepened  the  sense  of  his  human  weakness,  but  must 
be  satisfied  with  the  consciousness  of  the  divine  grace  im- 
parted to  him ;  for  the  power  of  God  proved  itself  to  be  truly 
duch,  even  in  tlie  midst  of  human  weakness.^ 

'  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  that  Paul,  in  2  Cor.  zii.  7, 
where  he  alludes  to  something  that  constantly  tormented  him  like  a 
piercing  thorn  which  a  person  carries  about  in  his  body,  only  intended 
to  signifj  his  numerous  opponents.    Certainly  we  cannot  be  justiHed 
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He  experienced  the  truth  of  this  especially  during  his 
ministry  in  Galatia.  His  body  was  bowed  down  thiotigfa 
debility,  but  the  divine  power  of  his  words  and  works,  to 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  feebleness  of  the  matmial 
organ,  made  a  powerful  impression  on  susceptible  disposi- 
tious.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  glowing  zeal  of  self- 
sacrificing  love  which  amidst  his  own  sufferings  enabled  him 
to  bear  everything  so  joyfully  for  the  salvation  of  othen, 
must  have  attracted  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  with  so  mncfa 
greater  force,  and  excited  that  ardent  attachment  to  his  person 
which  he  so  vividly  describes  in  GaL  iv.  14.  "  Ye  received 
me  as  an  angel  of  God,  even  as  Jesus  Christ." 

The  Galatian  churches  were  formed  of  a  stock  of  native 
Jews,  and  partly  of  a  great  number  of  Proselytes,  for  whom 
Judaism  had  become  the  transition-point  to  Christianity,  and 
of  persons  who  passed  immediately  from  heathenism  tn 
Christianity;  and  with  the  Grentile  portion  of  the  chnnih, 
some  Jews  connected  themselves  who  were  distinguished  from 
the  great  mass  of  their  unbelieving  countrymen  by  their 
susceptibility  for  the  gospel  But  by  means  of  those  who 
were  formerly  proselytes  and  the  Jewish  Christians  in  the 
churches,  an  intercourse  with  the  Jews  was  kept  up,  and 
hence  arose  those  disturbances  in  these  churches  of  which  we 
shall  presently  speak. 

On  leaving  Galatia,  Paul  was  at  first  uncertain  in  what 
direction  to  turn,  since  new  fields  of  labour  opened  to  him  on 
diflferent  sides.  At  one  time,  he  thought  of  going  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  to  Proconsular  Asia,  and  afterwards  of 
passing  in  a  northerly  direction  to  Mysia  and  Bithynia ;  but 
either  by  an  inward  voice  or  a  vision  he  received  a  moniti<m 

in  saying,  that  Paul  meant  nothing  else  than  what  he  mentioxui  in  tbe 
10th  verse ;  for  in  this  latter  passage,  he  only  applies  the  general  troth 
—  which  the  divine  voice  had  assured  him  of  in  reference  to  the  parti* 
cular  object  before  mentioned — to  everything  which  might  contrilmte 
to  render  him  sensible  of  his  human  weakness.  This  application  of  the 
principle,  and  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  Paul,  lead  us  to  sappose  that 
he  meant  to  indicate  something  quite  peculiar  in  the  first  posKage.  We 
cinnot  indeed  suppose  that  he  would  pray  to  be  delivered  from  aach  raf- 
ferinsrs  as  were  essentially  and  indissolubly  connected  with  his  vocation. 
But  we  must  conclude  that  his  prayers  referred  to  something  altogether 
personal,  which  affected  him  not  as  an  apostle,  but  as  Paul ;  though  it 
would  be  absurd,  in  the  total  absence  of  all  distinguishing  mtrkiy,  to 
atlempt  to  determine  exactly  what  it  was. 
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from  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  caused  him  to  abandon  both 
these  plans.  Having  formed  an  intention  of  passing  over  to 
Europe,  but  waiting  to  see  whether  he  should  be  withheld  or 
encouraged  by  a  higher  guidance,  he  betook  himself  to  Troas ; 
and  a  nocturnal  vision,  in  which  a  Macedonian  appeared 
calling  in  behalf  of  his  nation  for  his  aid,  confirmed  his  reso- 
lution to  visit  Macedonia.  At  Troas,  he  met  with  Luke  the 
physician,  perhaps  one  of  the  Proselytes,  who  had  been  con- 
verted by  him  at  Antioch,  and  who  joined  his  band  of  com- 
panions in  missionary  labour.  His  medical  skill  would  be 
serviceable  on  many  occasions  for  promoting  the  publication 
of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen.  *  The  first  Macedonian  city 
in  which  they  stayed  was  Philippi,  a  place  of  some  import- 
ance. The  number  of  Jews  here  was  not  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  establish  a  synagogue.  Probably  there  were  only 
Proselytes,  who  had  a  place  for  assembling  surrounded  with 
trees,  on  the  outside  of  the  city,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Strymon,  where  they  performed  their  devotions  and  the 
necessary  lustrations,  a  so-called  irpoffevxi).^  If  addresses 
founded  on  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  were  not  dehvered 
here  as  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  if  Paul  could  not  avail 
himself  of  such  a  custom  for  publishing  the  gospel ;  still  the 
Proselytes  (especially  females)  assembled  here  on  the  Sabbath 
for  prayer,  and  he  would  here  meet  those  persons  who  were 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  preparation  and  susceptibility  for 
what  he  wished  to  communicate.  Accordingly,  early  in  the 
morning  on  the  Sabbath,  he  resorted  thither  with  his  com- 
panions, in  order  to  hold  a  conversation  on  reUgious  topics 
with  the  women  of  the  city  who  were  here  assembled  for 
prayer.  His  words  made  an  impression  on  the  heart  of 
Lydia,  a  dealer  in  purple  from  the  town  of  Thyatira  in  Lydia. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  she  and  her  whole  fiunily 

*  We  infer  that  Luke  joined  Paul  at  Troas,  from  his  beginning,  in 
Acto  xvi.  10,  to  write  his  narrative  in  the  firat  person — "  We  endeavoured 
U>  go."  &c 

'  The  expresHion  in  Acts  zvi.  13,  oZ  ivofil^ero,  makes  it  probable  that 
this  irooffwxh  was  not  a  building,  but  only  a^  enclosed  place  in  the  open 
air,  which  was  usually  applied  to  this  purpose :  compare  Tertullian,  ad 
Nationea,  i.  13,  **  The  Orationes  Literales  of  the  Jews,*'  and  DeJejuniis, 
e  16,  where  he  speaks  of  the  widely-spread  interest  taken  by  the  heathen 
in  the  Jewish  feasts;  '^Judaicum  certe  jejuni um  ubique  celebratur; 
quum  omissis  templis  per  omnes  libros  quocunque  in  aperto  aliquiindo 
Jam  preces  ad  coelum  mittunt." 
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wore  baptized  by  him,  and  compelled  him  by  her  importonity 
to  take  up  his  abode  witli  his  companions  in  her  housei'  ^ 
in  til  is  town  there  were  few  or  no  Jews,  the  adherents  of 
.Tu'laisni  consisted  only  of  proselyte;  thus  Christianity w* 
in  this  (juaitor  with  no  obstinate  resistance,  and  it  woold. 
have  probably  gained  a  still  greater  number  of  adheia*, 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  persecution,  if  opposition  W" 
not  been  excitc(l,  owing  to  the  injury  done  to  the  pcxasttj' 
interests  of  certain  individuals  among  the  Gentilea^  by  tfci 
operation  of  the  divine  doctrine. 

There  was  a  female  slave  who,  in  a  state  resembling  i»! 
phenomena  of  somnambulism,  was  accustomed  to  answer  !■• 
consciously  questions  proposed  to  her,  and  was  esteemed  to 
be  a  prophetess  inspired  by  Apollo  ;*  as  in  all  the  fornffltf 
heathenish  idolatry,  the  hidden  powers  of  nature  were  W* 
into  the  semce  of  religion.'  This  slave  had  probably  frecpw" 
opportunities  of  hearing  Paul,  and  his  words  had  left  9^^'^ 
pression  on  her  heart  In  her  convulsive  fits,  these  ii^pi^j*} 
were  revived,  and  mingling  what  she  had  heard  ^^^^ 
with  her  own  heathenish  notions,  she  frequently  followed  w* 
preachers  when  on  their  way  to  the  Proseuche,  exdainfflj 
"These  men  are  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  G(Ay 
show  imto  us  the  way  of  salvation."  This  testunonyw' 
prophetess  so  admired  by  the  people  might  have  a'*"* 
much  to  di-aw  their  attention  to  the  new  doctrine ;  bn* " 

*  I  can  by  no  means  admit,  with  some  expoflitors  of  the  -A-Cta,  wjj" 
this  took  place  before  the  beginning  of  the  public  exercises  <>^dewjj 
and  that  on  the  same  day,  as  they  were  returning  from  the  plw^'jj 
Paul  baptized  Lydia,  the  meeting  with  this  prophetess  occurred  «■ 'JJ 
way  to  the  Proseuche.  Luke's  narrative  in  Acts  xvi.  16,  doesnotj* 
cate  that  all  these  events  took  place  on  one  day.  The  assertiona » •' 
prophetess  make  it  probable  that  she  had  often  heard  Paul  speak. 

*  On  the  common  notion  of  the  people,  that  the  Pythian  ApoUo  i* 
possession  of  such  4yy aurrgifi{>eovs  or  vvdavast  and  spoke  throng* 
mouth,  see  Plutarch,  De  Dtf.  Oraculor.  c.  9.  Tertullian  describe* 
personfl,  Apologet.  c  23,  "  qui  de  Deo  pati  existimantur,  qid  anhdtf^ 
(in  a  state  of  convulsive  agony,  in  which  the  person  felt  him^  ^ 
fully  impelled  as  by  a  strange  spirit  with  a  hollow  voice)  "pr^toW- 

'  Thus  the  oracles  of  the  ancients,  the  incubationn,  and  similar  (kj 
mena  in  the  heathenism  of  the  Society  Isles  in  the  South  Sek  ' 
Priest  of  Oro,  the  God  of  War,  uttered  oracles  in  an  ecstatic  aW 
violent  convulsions,  and,  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  cooM' 
again  put  himself  in  such  a  state.  See,  on  this  subject,  the  late  iota* 
ing  accounts  of  this  mission  by  Ellis,  Bennet,  &c. 
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was  y&ry  foreigu  from  Paul's  disposition  to  employ  or  endure 
such  a  mixture  of  trutL  and  falsehood.  At  first,  he  did  not 
concern  himself  about  the  exclamations  of  the  slave.  But  as 
she  persisted,  he  at  last  turned  to  her,  and  commanded  the 
spirit  which  held  her  rational  and  moral  powers  in  bondage, 
to  oome  out  of  her.  If  this  was  not  a  personal  evil  spirit, 
still  it  was  the  predominance  of  an  ungodlike  spirit.  That 
which  constitutes  man  a  free  agent,  and  which  ought  to  rule 
over  the  tendencies  and  powers  of  his  nature,  was  here  held  in 
subjection  to  them.  *  And  by  the  divine  power  of  that  Saviour 
who  had  restored  peace  and  harmony  to  the  distracted  souls  of 
demoniacs,  this  woman  was  also  rescued  from  the  power  of  such 
an  ungodlike  spirit,  and  could  never  again  be  brought  into  that 
state.  When,  therefore,  the  slave  could  no  longer  practise  her 
arts  of  soothsaying,  her  masters  saw  themselves  deprived  of 

^  We  have  no  certain  marka  which  will  enable  us  to  determine  in 
what  light  Paul  viewed  the  phenomenon  It  might  be  (though  we 
cannot  decide  with  certainty)  that  he  gave  to  the  heathen  notion,  that 
the  spirit  of  Apollo  animated  this  person,  a  Jewish  form,  that  an  evil 
spirit  or  demon  possessed  her.  In  this  case,  he  followed  the  universally 
received  notion,  without  reflecting  at  the  moment  any  further  upon  it, 
for  this  subject  belonging  to  the  higher  philosophy  of  nature,  was 
hr  from  his  thoughts.  He  directed  his  attention  only  to  the  moral 
grounds  of  the  phenomenon.  I  am  convinced,  that  the  Spirit  of  truth 
who  was  promised  to  him  as  an  apostle,  guided  him  in  this  instance  to 
the  knowledge  of  all  the  truth  which  Christ  appeared  on  earth  to 
announce,  to  a  knowledge  of  every  thing  essential  to  the  doctrine  of 
salvation.  By  this  Spirit  he  discerned  the  predominance  of  the  reign 
of  evil  in  this  phenomenon ;  and  if  an  invisible  power  is  here  thought 
to  be  operating,  yet  what  is  natural  in  the  causes  and  symptoms  is 
not  thereby  excluded,  even  as  the  natural  does  not  exclude  the  super- 
natural. Compare  the  admirable  remarks  of  my  friend  Twesten  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  Dogmatik,  p.  355,  and  what  is  said  on  demoniacs 
in  my  Lehen  Jem,  This  spirit  gave  Paul  the  confident  belief,  that 
as  Christ  had  conquered  anid  rendered  powerless  the  kingdom  of  evil — 
therefore  by  his  divine  power  every  thmg  which  belonged  to  this  king- 
dom would  henceforth  he  overcome.  In  this  faith,  he  spoke  full  of 
divine  confidence,  and  his  word  took  effect  in  proportion  to  his  faith. 
Bat  in  the  words  of  Christ,  and  the  declarations  of  the  apostle 
respecting  l^imself,  I  find  no  ground  for  admitting,  that  with  this  light 
of  his  Christian  consciousness,  an  error  could  by  no  possibility  exist, 
whieh  did  not  affect  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  but  belonged  to  a  different 
and  lower  department  of  knowledge ;  such  as  the  question,  whether  we 
are  to  consider  this  as  a  phenomenon  explicable  from  the  nature  of  the 
hnman  soul,  its  natural  powers  and  connexion  with  a  bodily  organiza- 
tion, or  an  effect  of  a  possession  by  a  personal  evil  spirit. 

TOL.  L  N 
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the  gains  which  they  had  hitherto  obtained  from  this  souroa 
Em*aged,  they  seized  Paul  and  Silas,  and  accused  them  before 
the  civil  authorities,  the  Duimivirs,  *  as  tiu*bulent  Jews,  who 
were  attempting  to  introduce  Jewish  religious  practices  iato 
the  Koman  colony,  which  was  contrary  to  the  Eoman  lawa^ 
though  the  right  was  guaranteed  to  the  Jews  of  practiaiQg 
their  national  cultus  for  themselves  without  molestation. 
After  they  had  been  publicly  scourged  without  further  exami- 
nation, they  were  cast  into  prison.  The  feeling  of  pablio 
ignominy  and  of  bodily  pain,  confinement  in  a  gloomy  priaan, 
where  their  feet  were  stretched  in  a  painful  manner,  and 
fastened  in  the  stocks  (nervus),^  and  the  expectation*  of  the 
ill-treatment  which  might  yet  await  them — ^aU  this  could  not 
depress  their  souls ;  on  the  contiTiry,  they  were  rather  elevated 
by  the  consciousness  that  they  were  enduring  reproach  and 
pain  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  About  midnight  they  imited  in 
offering  prayer  and  praise  to  God,  when  an  earthquake  shook 
the  walls  of  their  prison.  The  doors  flew  open,  and  the  fetters 
of  the  prisoners  were  loosened.  The  keeper  of  the  prison  wai 
seized  with  the  greatest  alarm,  believing  that  the  priscniera 
had  escaped,  but  Paul  and  Silas  calmed  his  fears.  This  earth- 
quake which  gave  the  prisoners  an  opportunity  of  recoveiing 
their  liberty — their  refusing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity— their  serenity  and  confidenxje  imder  so  many  stor- 
ings— all  combined  to  make  them  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the 
astonished  jailor  as  beings  of  a  higher  order.  He  fell  at  their 
feet,  and  calling  to  mind  what  he  had  heard  from  the  lips  of 
Paul  and  Silas  respecting  the  way  of  salvation  announced  by 
them,  addressed  them  in  similar  language,  and  inquired  what 
he  must  do  to  be  saved.  His  whole  family  assembled  to  hear 
the  answer,  and  it  was  a  joyful  morning  for  all.  Whether  the 
Duumvirs  had  become  more  ^vourably  disposed  by  what  they 
had  learnt  in  the  mean  time  respecting  the  prisoners,  or  that 
the  jailor's  report  had  made  an  impression  upon  them,  they 
authorized  him  to  say  that  Paul  and  Silas  might  depart 


*  The  name  (rrpci.Ti\yo\  which  is  used  in  the  Acts  to  designate  1 
magistrates,  was  anciently  employed  in  the  smaller  Greek  cities  te 
dei»ignate  the  supreme  authorities.  See  Aristoteles  Politic  vii.  8,  ed. 
Bekker.  vol.  ii.  p.  1322,  iv  toIs  fiiKpous  voKeai  fiia  vfpl  irdiyrw  (Vx^)* 
KoKovai.  8^  (TTpoirTiyohs  Ka\  voKcfidpxovs. 

2  Tertullian  ad  Martyres,  c  2.    "  Nihil  crus  sentit  in  nervo,  qaum 
auimu£>  in  coelo  est.?  * 
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Had  any  thing  enthusiastic  mingled  with  that  blessed  inspira- 
tion which  enabled  Paul  to  endure  all  shame  and  all  suffering 
for  the  cause  of  the  Lord, — he  certainly  would  have  done 
nothing  in  order  to  escape  disgrace,  though  it  might  have 
been  without  injury  and  to  the  advantage  of  his  calling, — or 
to  obtain  an  apology  to  which  his  civil  privileges  entitled  him, 
for  the  unmerited  treatment  he  had  received  How  far  were 
his  sentiments  from  what  in  later  times  the  morals  of  monkery 
have  called  humility !  Appealing  to  his  civil  rights,  ^  he 
obliged  the  Duimivirs,  who  were  not  justified  in  treating  a 
Roman  citizen  ^  so  ignominiously,  to  come  to  the  prison,  and, 
as  an  attestation  of  his  innocence,  with  their  own  lips  to  re- 
lease' him  and  his  companion.  They  now  betook  them- 
selves to  the  house  of  Lydia,  where  the  other  Christians  of 
,  the  city  were  assembled,  and  spoke  the  last  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  exhortation.  They  then  quitted  the  place,  but  Liie 
and  Timothy,  who  had  not  been  included  in  the  persecution, 
stayed  behind  in  peace.  *  Paul  left  in  Philippi  a  church  frill 
of  fitith  and  zeal — ^who  shortly  after  gave  a  proof  of  their 
afiectionate  concern  for  him  by  sending  contributions  for  his 
maintenance,  though  he  never  sought  for  such  gifts,  but  sup- 
ported himself  by  the  labour  of'his  own  hands. 

Paul  and  Silas  now  directed  their  course  to  Thessalonica, 
about  twenty  miles  distant,  the  largest  city  of  Macedonia,  and 
a  place  of  considerable  traffic,  where  many  Jews  resided. 
Here  they  found  a  synagogue,  which  for  three  weeks  Paid 
visited  on  the  Sabbath ;  the  hearts  of  many  proselytes  were 

'  See  the  well-known  words  of  Cicero,  Act,  II.  in  Verreniy  v.  57. 
"Jam  ilia  vox  et  imploratio  ctvts  Bomanua  sum,  quae  saepe  multis  in 
ultimifl  terris  opem  inter  barbaros  et  salutem  attulit." 

'  How  Paul's  father  obtained  the  Roman  citizenship  we  know  not. 
We  have  no  ground  for  assuming,  that  Paul  was  indebted  for  it  to  his 
being  bom  at  Tarsus ;  for  though  Dio  Chrysostom,  in  his  second  \6yos 
Taptruchs,  ToL  11.  ed.  Reiske,  p.  86,  mentions  several  privileges  which 
the  ]^peror  Augustus  had  granted  to  the  city  of  Tarsus  as  a  reward 
for  its  fidelity  in  the  civil  wars,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  Roman 
dtisenship  was  one  of  them,  and  allowing  it  to  have  been  so,  it  may  be 
doabted  whether  it  would  have  been  conferred  on  a  foreign  Jewish 
fiunily,  to  which  Paul  belonged. 

'  Silas  also  must  have  obtained  by  some  means  the  right  of  a  Roman 
dtizen. 

^  Timothy  rejoined  Paul  at  Thessalonica  or  Beroea;  and  Luke  at 
a  later  period. 
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won  by  his  preaching  ;  and  through  them  a  waj  was  opeaed 
for  publishing  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  in  the  city. 
From  what  Paul  says  m  1  Thess.  (i.  9,  10 ;  ii.  10,  11)/  wo 
find  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  addressing  the  proeelyteB 
only  once  a-week  at  the  meetings  of  the  synagogue;  his 
preaching  would  then  have  been  confined  to  the  small  uumber 
of  Gentiles  who  belonged  to  the  proselytes.  At  the  meetiiigii 
of  the  synagogue,  he  could  adopt  only  such  a  method  and  So(m 
of  address,  as  suited  the  standing-point  of  the  Jews ;  he  must 
have  presupposed  many  things,  and  many  topics  he  could  not 
develop,  which  required  to  be  ftdly  investigated,  in  order  to 
meet  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  heathen.  But  he  knew,  as 
we  see  from  several  examples,  how  to  distinguish  the  diffezent 
«tanding-points  and  wants  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  and  henoe^ 
we  may  presume,  that  he  carefully  availed  himse^  of  oppor- 
tunities to  make  use  of  these  differences.  The  Gentile% 
whose  attention  was  awakened  by  the  prosel3rtes,  soon  aasem- 
bled  in  various  places  to  hear  him,  and  from  them  chiefly  a 
church  was  formed,  professing  faith  in  the  one  living  Qod,  as 
well  as  &ith  in  the  Eedeemer. 

Agreeably  to  the  declarations  of  Christ  (Matt.  x.  10,  com- 
pared with  1  Cor.  ix.  14),  Paul  recognised  the  justice  of  the 
requirement,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  preachers  of  the 
gospel  should  be  furnished  by  those  for  whom  they  expended 
their  whole  strength  and  activity,  in  order  to  confer  upon 
them  the  highest  benefit  But  since  he  was  conscious  that  in 
one  point  he  was  inferior  to  the  other  apostles,  not  having  at 
first  joined  himself  voluntarily  to  the  Redeemer,  but  having 
been  by  the  divine  grace,  as  it  were  against  his  will,  trans- 
formed from  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  church  into  an  apoatley 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  sacrifice  a  right  belonging  to  the 
apostolic  office,  in  order  to  evince  his  readiness  and  delight  in 
the  calling  which  was  laid  upon  him  by  a  higher  neoeaaitj; 
(1  Cor.  X.  16 — 18.)    Thus  also  he  found  the  meana  of  pio- 

^  Schrader  in  hig  Chronological  Remarks,  p.  95,  thinks  that  tlMM 
passages  cannot  possibly  refer  to  Paul's  first  visit  to  Thessaloniea,  irhkh 
must  have  been  a  very  short  one.  But  there  seems  nothing  improbable 
in  the  supposition,  that  a  man  of  such  zeal  and  inde&tigable  acting  ia 
his  calling,  would  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  weeks,  efifoot  so  mneh, 
and  leave  behind  him  so  vivid  an  impression  of  his  chaiaoter  tmi  * 
conduct,  as  is  implied  in  these  passages. 
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moting  his  apostolic  labours  among  the  heathen ;  for  a 
ininistiy  so  manifestly  disinterested,  sacrificing  every  thing  for 
the  good  of  others,  and  undergoing  all  toils  and  deprivations, 
must  have  won  the  confidence  of  many,  even  of  those  who 
otherwise  were  disposed  to  suspect  selfish  motives  in  a  zeal  for 
tiie  best  interests  of  others,  which  they  could  not  appreciate. 
He  must  have  been  more  anxious  to  remove  every  pretext  for 
such  a  suspicion,  because  the  conduct  of  many  Jews  who  were 
active  in  making  proselytes,  was  calculated  to  cast  such  an 
imputation  on  the  Jewish  teachers  in  general.  The  other 
apostles  in  their  youth,  had  earned  their  livelihood  by  a 
r^ular  employment,  but  yet  one  which  they  could  not  follow 
in  every  place ;  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  though  destined  to 
be  a  Jewish  theologian,  yet  according  to  the  maxims  prevalent 
in  the  Jewish  schpols,*  along  with  the  study  of  the  law,  had 
learned  the  art  of  tent>making ;  and  easily  gained  a  main- 
tenance by  this  handicraft,  wherever  he  went,  on  accoimt  of 
the  mode  of  travelling  in  the  East,  and  the  manifold  occasions 
on  which  tents*  were  used.  While  anxiety  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  heathen  and  the  new  converts  to  Christianity 
wholly  occupied  his  mind,  he  was  forced  to  employ  the  night 
in  earning  the  necessaries  of  life  for  himself  and  his  com- 
panions (1  Thess.  ii.  9 ;  Acts  xx.  34),  excepting  as  far  as  he 
obtained  some  relief  by  the  affectionate  voluntary  offerings  of 
the  church  at  Philippi.  But  to  him  it  was  happiness  to  give 
to  others  without  receiving  anything  in  return  firom  them ; 
from  his  own  experience,  he  knew  the  truth  of  the  Lord's 
words,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  ^ve  than  to  receive."  Acts  xx.  35. 
The  apostle  not  only  publicly  addressed  the  church,  but 
Tisited  individuals  in  their  &milies,  and  impressed  on  their 

1  In  the  Pirke  Avoth,  c  2,  §  2,  y^M  :pT  dj?  rrtn  "no^g  hej,  "  Beautiful  is 
the  stady  of  the  law  with  an  earthly  employment,  by  which  a  man  gains 
his  liyelihood  ;**  and  the  reason  alleged  is,  that  both  together  are  pre- 
▼entiyes  of  sin,  bqt  in  their  absence,  the'  soul  is  easily  ruined,  and  sin 
finds  entrance.  And  thus  in  monasteries,  occupation  with  manual  labour 
had  for  its  object,  not  simply  to  make  proyision  for  the  support  of  the 
t>ody,  bot  also  to  preyent  sensuality  from  mingling  with  higher  spiritual 
emplt^ments. 

*  Philo  de  Victimis,  886,  cd  Francof.  cuy&f9\airpixh,  ai  5of>ol  trvw 
^atp6fi€rtd  re  jcal  trvji^cnrrdfitvai,  <l>ofnfTol  'yvyhvannv  ^oiir6pois  oiKitu  icol 
fidAMrra  rois  iv  arpafrtiais.  This  tends  to  show,  though  it  does  not  proye» 
that  Paul  chose  this  occupation  from  its  being  one  for  which  his  natiye 
countiy  was  celebrated ;  hence,  too,  we  read  of  ientoria  CUicina, 
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hearts  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel  m  private  con- 
versations, or  warned  them  of  the  dangers  that  threatened 
the  Christian  life.^  He  endeavoured  to  cherish  the  hopes  of 
behevers  under  the  sufferings  of  their  earthly  life,  by  pointing 
them  to  the  period  when  Christ  would  come  again  to  bring  his 
kingdom  among  mankind  to  a  victorious  consummation.  This 
period,  for  those  who  were  conscious  of  having  obtained  re- 
demption, was  fitted  to  be  not  an  object  of  dread,  but  of 
joyful  longing  hope.  And  during  the  first  part  of  his  apostolio 
course,  this  decisive  event  appeared  to  Paul  nearer  than  it 
really  was.  For,  in  this  respect,  the  times  and  seasons  must 
remain  hidden  till  the  epoch  of  their  fulfilment,  as  Christ 
himself  declared.  Matthew  xxiv.  36.*  The  first  publishers  of 
the  gospel  were  far  from  thinking,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  would  gradually,  after  a  tedious  process,  by  its  own 
inward  energy,  and  the  guidance  of  the  Lord  in  the  natural 
developments  of  events,  overcome  the  opposing  powers  of  the 
earth,  and  make  them  subserve  its  interests.  Although 
Christ,  by  the  parables  in  which  he  represented  the  progress 
of  his  kingdom  on  earth,  had  indicated  the  slowness  of  its 
development,  as  in  the  parables  of  the  grain  of  com,  of  leaven, 
of  the  wheat  and  the  tares  ;  yet  the  meaning  of  these  repre- 
sentations, as  far  as  they  were  prophetical,  and  related  to  the 
scale  of  temporal  development,  could  only  be  rightly  under- 
stood, when  explained  by  the  course  of  events.  And  herein 
we  recognise  the  divine  intuition  of  Christ,  which  could  pierce 
through  the  longest  succession  of  generations  and  ages.  But 
the  apostles,  to  whom  such  an  intuition  was  not  granted, 
thought  indeed  that,  as  their  Lord  had  promised,  the  gospel 
would  spread  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  by  its  divine 
energy  pervading  and  overcoming  the  world ;  but  they  also 
beheved,  that  the  persecutions  of  the  ruling  powers  among 
the  Gentiles,  would  continually  become  more  intense,  till  the 

^  We  do  not  Bee  why  the  exhortations  and  warnings  giyen  to  the 
Christians  at  Thessalonica,  to  which  Paul  appeals  in  both  his  Epistles^ 
might  not  have  been  communicated  during  his  first  residence  among 
them ;  for  would  not  Paul's  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
foresee  the  dangers  likely  to  arise,  and  endeavour  to  fortify  his  disciples 
against  them  1  Schrader's  argument  deduced  from  this  circumstance, 
Dgainst  the  dates  commonly  offered  to  these  two  Epistles,  does  not 
appear  very  weighty. 

*  See  Leben  Jesu,  pp.  657,  612,  8d  ed. 
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Saviour  by  his  divine  power  should  achieve  the  triumph  of 
the  church  over  all  opposing  forces.  A  ad  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  the  knowledge  of  its  divine 
all-subduing  power,  and  its  rapid  propagation  in  the  first 
age  of  the  church,  all  contributed  to  conceal  from  their 
human  vision,  the  obstacles  which  withstood  the  verification 
of  their  Lord's  promise  ;  nor  could  they  even  estimate  cor- 
rectly the  population  of  the  globe  at  that  period.'  Hence  it 
may  be  explained,  how  Paul, — notwithstanding  his  apostolic 
« character  and  his  call  to  be  an  instrument  for  publishing 
divine  truth  in  unsullied  purity — could  embrace  the  issue  of 
all  his  hopes,  the  personal  indissoluble  union  with  that 
Saviour  whom  he  once  persecuted,  and  now  so  ardently  loved, 
with  an  enthusiastic  longing  that  outstripped  the  tedious 
development  of  history.  In  this  state  of  mind,  he  was  im- 
pelled to  exert  all  his  powers,  in  order  to  hasten  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  gospel  among  all  nations.  It  was  natural,  that 
the  expectation  of  the  speedy  return  of  Christ  should  operate 
most  vigorously  in  the  first  period  of  his  ministry,  while  he 
was  yet  glowing  with  youthful  inspiration.  And  thus  under 
the  sufferings  and  shame  which  he  endured  at  Philippi,  the 
anticipation  of  this  divine  triumph  inspired  him  so  much  the 
more  ;  for  it  resulted  from  the  very  nature  of  the  divine 
power  of  faith,  that  the  confidence  and  hveliness  of  his  hope 
increased  with  the  conflicts  he  was  called  to  endure.  Filled 
with  these  sentiments,  he  came  to  Thessalonica,  and  with  an 
elevation  of  feeling,  which  naturally  communicated  itself  to 
other  minds,  he  testified  of  the  hope  that  animated  him,  and 
raised  him  above  all  earthly  sufferings.  But  as  his  inspiration 
was  far  removed  from  every  mixture  of  that  fanaticism,  which 
cannot  separate  the  subjective  feeling  and  mental  views,  from 
what  belongs  to  faith,  and  the  confidence  of  faith, — he  by  no 
means  spoke  of  the  nearness  of  that  great  event  as  absolutely 
determined ;  he  adhered  with  modest  sobriety  to  the  sajdng 
of  the  Lord,  that  "  it  was  not  for  men  to  know  the  times  and 
seasons.**  And  with  apostolic  discretion,  he  endeavoured  to 
warn  the  new  converts  lest,  by  filling  their  imaginations  with 
visions  of  the  felicity  of  the  approaching  reign  of  Christ,  and 

*  The5»e  considerationp  mu8t  be  taken  into  account,  when  we  find 
Paul  declaring  in  the  latter  period  of  his  ministry,  that  the  gospel  was 
publiftbed  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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wrapping  themselves  in  pleasing  dreams,  they  should  fbiget 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  future,  and  for  the  impenid- 
ing  conflict  He  foretold  them  that  they  had  still  many 
sufierings  and  many  struggles  to  endure,  before  they  ooold 
attain  t£e  imdisturbed  enjoyment  of  blessedness  in  the  king^ 
dom  of  Christ. 

Though  the  apostle,  in  opposition  to  the  pretenrioos  of 
meritorious  works  and  moral  self-sufficiency  adyanced  by 
Judaizing  teachers,  earnestly  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  jiisti&> 
cation,  not  by  human  works  which  are  ever  defective,  but  by 
appropriating  the  grace  of  redemption  through  &ith  alone; 
yet  he  also  deemed  it  of  importance  to  warn  the  new  oonvertB 
against  another  misapprehension  to  which  a  superficial  con- 
version, or  a  confusion  of  the  common  Jewish  notions  of  fidth 
with  the  Pauline  might  expose  tl)em  ;  namely,  the  £Eilse  repre- 
sentation of  those  who  held  that  a  renunciation  of  idol^zy, 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  without  the 
life-transforming  iidluence  of  such  a  conviction,  was  sufficient 
to  place  them  on  a  better  footing  than  the  heathen^  and  to 
secure  them  from  the  divine  judgments  that  threatened  the 
heathen  world.  ^  He  often  charged  them  most  impreflsively, 
to  manifest  in  the  habitual  tenor  of  their  lives  the  change 
efiected  in  their  hearts  by  the  gospel ;  and  that  their  crimi- 
nality would  be  aggravated,  if,  after  they  had  been  devoted  to 
God  by  redemption  and  baptism  to  serve  him  with  a  holy 
life,  they  returned  to  their  former  vices,  and  thus  defiled  their 
bodies  and  souls  which  had  been  made  the  temples  of  tlie 
Holy  Spirit.     1  Thess.  iv.  6  ;  ii.  12. 

But  the  speedy  and  cordial  reception  which  the  gospel  met 
with  among  the  Gentiles,  roused  the  fanatical  fiuy  and 
zealotry  of  many  Jews,  who  had  already  been  exasperated  by 
the  apostle's  discourse  in  the  synagogue.  They  stirred  up 
some  of  the  common  people  who  forced  their  way  into  tbo 
house  of  Jason  a  Christian,  where  Paul  was  staying.  But  as 
they  did  not  find  the  apostle,  they  dragged  Jason  and  some 

^  These  are  the  vain  T^rds,  the  Ktvol  \<^yoi,  Eph.  v.  6,  of  which  Ftal 
thought  it  necessary  so  solemnly  to  warn  the  Gentile  Christians  Henee, 
warning  them  against  such  a  superficial  Christianity,  he  reminds  them 
that  every  vicious  person  resembles  an  idolater,  and  would  be  equally 
excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  God— that  not  merely  for  idolatry,  hot 
for  every  unsubdued  vice,  unbelievers  would  be  exposed  to  the  divine 
condemnation. 
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o4lkar  Christians  before  the  judgment-seat  As  on  this  occa- 
mon  the  persecution  originated  with  the  Jews,  who  merely 
employed  the  Gentiles  as  their  tools,  the  accusation  brought 
•gainst  the  publishers  of  the  new  doctrine  was  not  the  same 
as  those  made  at  Philippi ;  they  were  not  charged,  as  in  other 
cases,  with  having  disturbed  the  Jews  in  the  peaceful  exercise 
of  their  own  mode  of  worship  as  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
laws.  As  Paul  had  laboured  here  for  the  most  part  among 
the  Gentiles,  the  grounds  were  too  slight  for  supporting  such 
an  accusation,  especially  as  the  civil  authorities  were  not  pre* 
disposed  to  receive  it.  At  this  time,  a  political  accusation, 
the  crimen  majestatis,  was  likely  to  be  more  successful,  a 
device  that  was  often  employed  in  a  similar  way,  at  a  later 
period,  by  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  feith.  Paul  had 
spoken  much  at  Thessalonica  of  the  approaching  kingdom  of 
Christ)  to  which  believers  already  belonged;  and  by  dis- 
torting his  expressions,  the  accusation  was  rendered  plausible. 
He  instigated  people  (it  was  averred)  to  acknowledge  one 
Jesus  as  supreme  ruler  instead  of  Csesar.  But  the  autho- 
rities, when  they  saw  the  persons  before  them  who  were 
charged  with  being  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  could  not 
credit  such  an  accusation ;  and  after  Jason  and  his  friends 
had  given  security  that  there  should  be  no  violation  of  the 
public  peace,  and  that  those  persons  who  had  been  the  alleged 
causes  of  this  disturbance  should  soon  leave  the  city,  they 
were  dismissed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Paul  and  Silas  left  the 
city,  after  a  residence  of  three  or  four  weeks.  As  Paul  could 
not  remain  there  as  long  as  the  necessities  of  the  newly 
formed  church  required,  his  anxiety  was  awakened  on  its 
behalf,  since  he  foresaw  that  it  would  have  to  endure  much 
persecution  from  the  Gentiles  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews. 
He  had  formed,  therefore,  the  intention  of  returning  thither 
as  soon  as  the  first  storm  of  the  popular  fdry  had  subsided  ; 
1  Thess.  ii.  18.  Possibly  he  left  Timothy  behind,  who  had 
not  been  an  object  of  persecution,  imless  he  met  him  first  at 
Berooa,  after  leaving  Philippi.  Paul  and  Silas  now  proceeded 
to  Beroea,  a  town  about  ten  miles  distant,  where  they  met 
with  a  better  reception  from  the  Jews ;  the  gospel  here  found 
acceptance  also  with  the  Gentiles;  but  a  tumult  raised  by 
Jews  from  Thessalonica  forced  Paid  to  leave  the  place  almost 
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immediately.     Accompanied  by  some  believers  from  Beroou- 
he  then  directed  lys  course  to  Athens.  * 

Though  the  consequences  which  resulted  from  the  apoetJe'tf 
labours  at  Athens  were  at  first  inconsiderable,  yet  his 
appearance  in  this  city  (which  in  a  different  sense  from  Rome 
might  be  called  the  metropolis  of  the  world),  was  in  real 
importance  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  memorable  signs 
of  the  new  spiritual  creation.  A  herald  of  that  divine  doctrine 
which,  fraught  with  divine  power,  was  destined  to  change  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  ancient  world,  Paul  came  to 
Athens,  the  parent  of  Grecian  culture  and  philosophy ;  the 
city  to  which,  as  the  Grecian  element  had  imbued  the  culture 
of  the  West,  the  whole  Roman  world  was  indebted  for  its 
mental  advancement,  which  also  was  the  central  point  of  the 
Grecian  rehgion,  where  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  all  that 
belonged  to  ancient  Hellas,  not  excepting  its  idolatry,  retained 
a  firm  hold  till  the  fourth  century.  Zeal  for  the  honour  of 
the  gods,  each  one  of  whom  had  here  his  temple  and  his 
altars,  and  was  celebrated  by  the  master-pieces  of  art,  ren- 
dered Athens  famous  throughout  the  civilized  world.  *  It  waS 
at  first  Paul's  intention  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Silas  and 
Timothy  before  he  entered  on  the  publication  of  the  gospel, 
as  by  his  companions  who  had  returned  to  Beroea,  he  had 
sent  word  for  them  to  follow  him  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
when  he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  the  statues,  and  altars^ 

*  It  is  doubtful  whether  Paul  went  by  land  or  by  sea  to  Athena,  the 
us  in  Acts  xvii.  14,  may  be  understood  simply  as  marking  the  direction 
of  his  route.  See  Winer's  Orammatik,  3d  ed.  p.  498.  (4th  ed.  p.  659.) 
Beroea  lay  near  the  sea,  and  this  was  the  shortest  But  the  &s  may  also 
signify,  that  they  took  at  first  their  course  towards  the  sea,  in  order  to 
mislead  the  Jews  (who  expected  them  to  come  that  way,  and  were  lying 
in  wait  for  Paul  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  port),  and  afterwards 
pursued  their  journey  by  land.  So  we  find  on  another  occasion,  when 
Paul  was  about  to  sail  from  Corinth  to  Asia  Minor,  he  found  himself  in 
danger  from  the  plots  of  the  Jews,  and  preferred  going  by  land ;  Aetf 
XX,  3.  The  first  interpretation  appears  to  be  the  simplest  and  most 
favoured  by  the  phraseology.  The  tus  adopted  by  Lachmann  [and 
TischendorflT,  Lips.  1841]  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a  gloss. 

'  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  (in  Philostratus)  calls  the  Athenians  ^iXotfvr«L 
Pausanias  ascribes  to  them  (JUic.  i.  17),  t^  tls  deovs  tvaefitof  iKKmr 
vKiov ;  and  (c.  24),  rh  veQi<r<rArtDov  t^s  eis  rh.  06ta  ffirov^ris.  In  the  reli- 
gious system  of  the  Athenians,  there  was  a  peculiar  refinement  of  moral 
sentiment,  for  they  alone  among  the  Greeks  erected  an  altar  to  Pity, 
IAcos,  as  a  divinity. 
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and  temples  of  the  gods,  and  works  of  art,  by  which  the 
honour  due  to  the  living  God  alone  was  transferred  to  crea- 
tures of  the  imagination — he  could  not  withstand  the  impulse 
of  holy  zeal,  to  testify  of  Him  who  called  erring  men  to 
repentance  and  offered  them  salvation.  He  spoke  in  the 
synagogue  to  the  Jews -and  Proselytes,  but  did  not  wait  as  in 
other  cities  till  a  way  was  opened  by  their  means  for  pub- 
lishing the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  From  ancient  times  it 
was  customary  at  Athens  for  people  to  meet  together  under 
covered  porticoes  in  public  places,  to  converse  with  one 
another  on  matters  of  all  kinds,  trifling  or  important ;  and 
then,  as  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  groups  of  persons  might 
be  met  with  in  the  market,  collected  together  merely  to  hear 
of  something  new.  *  Accordingly,  Paul  made  it  his  business 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  passers-by,  in  hopes  of 
turning  their  attention  to  the  most  important  concern  of 
man.  The  sentiments  with  which  he  was  inspired  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  fenatic,  who  is  unable 
to  transport  himself  from  his  own  peculiar  state  of  feeling 
to  the  standing-peint  of  others,  in  order  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  obstacles  that  oppose  their  reception  of 
what  he  holds  as  truth  with  absolute  certainty.  Paul  knew, 
indeed,  as  he  himself  says,  that  the  preaching  of  the  crucified 
Saviour  must  appear  to  the  wise  men  of  the  world  as  foolish- 
ness, until  they  became  fools,  that  is,  imtil  they  were  con- 
vinced of  the  insufficiency  of  their  wisdom  in  reference  to  tiie 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
religious  wants ;  1  Cor.  i.  23 ;  iii.  18.  But  he  was  not  ashamed, 
as  he  also  affirms,  to  testify  to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise,  to 
the  Greeks  and  to  the  barbarians,  of  what  he  knew  from  his 
own  experience  to  be  the  power  of'-  God  to  save  those  that 
believe;  Kom.  i.  16.  The  market  to  which  he  resorted  was 
near  a  portico  of  the  philosophers.  Here  he  met  with  philo- 
sophers of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  schools.  If  we  reflect 
tmon  the  relative  position  of  the  Stoics  to  the  Epicureans, 
tnat  the  former  acknowledged  something  divine  as  the 
animating  principle  in  the  imiverse  and  in  human  nature, 
that  they  were  inspired  with  an  ideal  model  founded  in  the 

'  Ab  Bemoethenes  reproaches  them  in  his  oration  against  the  epistle 
of  Philip ;  ^luili  Z\  ohJSkv  wotovvrts  ivddJSe  KaB^jxtBa  K(d  irvydatfoutvoi  Karek 
tV  i>yog^»  i^Ti  ArycTcu  y^(ar€gov;  Acts  xvii.  21. 
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moral  nature  of  man,  and  that  the/  recognised  man's  religioni 
wants  and  the  traditions  that  bore  testimony  to  it ; — ^while  <m 
the  other  hand,  the  latter,  though  they  did  not  absoliitelj  do 
away  with  the  belief  in  the  gods,  reduced  it  to  Bomethiog 
inert,  non-essential,  and  supe^uous ;  that  they  repreeentsd 
pleasure  as  the  highest  aim  of  human  pursuit,  and  that  thcj 
were  accustomed  to  ridicule  the  existing  religions  as  the  off* 
spring  of  human  weakness  and  the  spectral  creations  of  fear  ;— 
we  might  from  such  a  contrast  infer  iJmt  the  Stoics  made  a  miuh 
nearer  "approach  to  Christianity  than  the  Epicureans.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  former  would  give  a  more  fiiyourahle 
reception  to  the  gospel  than  the  latter,  for  their  vain  notion  of 
moral  self-sufi&ciency  was  diametrically  opposed  to  a  doctrine 
which  inculcated  repentance,  forgiveness  of  sins,  grace,  and  ju^ 
tification  by  faith.  This  supreme  God — ^the  impersonal  eternal 
reason  pervading  the  universe — was  something  very  diflSaorent 
from  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Father  ftdl  of  love  whom 
the  gospel  reveals,  and  who  must  have  appeared  to  the  Stoics 
as  far  too  human  a  being ;  and  both  parties  agreed  in  the 
Grecian  pride  of  philosophy,  which  would  look  down  on  a 
doctrine  appearing  in  a  Jewish  garb,  and  not  developed  in 
a  philosophic  form,  as  a  mere  outlandish  superstition.  Tet 
many  among  those  who  gathered  around  the  apostle  during 
his  conversations,  were  at  least  pleased  to  hear  something 
new  j  and  their  curiosity  was  excited  to  hear  of  the  strange 
divinity  whom  he  wished  to  introduce,  and  to  be  informed 
respecting  his  new  doctrine.  They  took  him  to  the  hill, 
where  the  first  tribunal  at  Athens,  the  AreopagoB^  was 
accustomed  to  hold  its  sittings,  and  where  he  could  easily 
find  a  spot  suited  to  a  large  audience.*  The  discourse  rf 
Paul  on  this  occasion  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  his  iqx>- 
stolic  wisdom  and  eloquence  :  we  here  perceive  how  the 
apostle  (to  use  his  own  language)  to  the  heathens  became  a 
heathen,  that  he  might  gain  the  heathens  to  Christianity. 

Inspired  by  feelings  that  were  implanted  from  his  youth  in 
the  mind  of  a  pious  Jew,  and  glowing  with  zeal  for  the  honoor 
of  his  God,  Paul  must  have  been  horror-struck  at  the  spectaoie 

^  The  whole  course  of  the  proceedings  and  the  apostle's  diacoona 
prove  that  he  did  not  appear  as  an  accused  person  before  his  jadgesi  in 
order  to  defend  himself  againf«t  the  charge  of  introducing  rdhgiama 
peregrines  et  iUicitcs,  The  Athenians  did  not  view  the  subject  in  ■• 
Berious  a  light. 
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4if  the  idolatry  that  met  him  wherever  he  turned  his  eyes. 
He  might  easily  have  been  betrayed  by  his  feelings  into  in- 
temperate language.  And  it  evinced  no  ordinary  self-denial 
and  self-command,  that  instead  of  beginning  with  expressions 
c^  detestation,  instead  of  representing  the  whole  religious 
system  of  the  Greeks  as  a  Satanic  delusion,  he  appealed  to  the 
trutii  which  lay  at  its  basis,  while  he  sought  to  awaken  in  his 
iiearen  the  consciousness  of  God  which  was  oppressed  by  the 
power  of  sin,  and  thus  aimed  at  leading  them  to  the  knowledge 
of  that  Saviour  whom  he  came  to  annoimce.  As  among  the 
Jews,  in  whom  the  knowledge  of  Grod  formed  by  divine  revela- 
tion led  to  a  clear  and  pure  development  of  the  idea  of  the 
Messiah,  he  could  appeal  to  the  national  history,  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  as  witnesses  of  Christ ;  so  here  he  appealed  to 
the  undeniable  anxiety  of  natural  religion  after  an  unknown 
God.  He  b^an  with  acknowledging  in  the  religious  zeal  of 
tiie  Athenians  a  true  religious  feeling,  though  erroneously 
directed,  an  imdeniable  tending  of  the  mind  towards  some- 
thing divine.^     He  begins  with  acknowledging  in  a  laudatory 

1  Much  depends  on  the  meaning  attached  to  the  ambiguous  word 
9turiZaitJW¥f  Acts  zvii.  22.  The  original  signification  of  this  word,  in 
popular  usage,  certainly  denoted  something  good — as  is  the  case  in  all 
Unguage  with  words  which  denote  the  fear  of  God  or  of  the  gods — the 
fbeKng  of  dependence  on  a  higher  power,  which,  if  we  analyse  the  reli- 
cioos  sentiment,  appears  to  be  its  prime  element ;  although  not  exhaust- 
Tng  every  tiling  which  belongs  to  the  essential  nature  of  theism,  and 
although  this  first  germ,  without  the  addition  of  another  element,  may 
give  rise  to  superstition  as  well  as  &ith.  Now  since,  where  the  feeling 
of  fear  (5f  tX^a  ir^f  r6  9aifA6vuHf,  Theophrast.)  is  the  ruling  principle  in 
the  conscience,  superstition  alone  can  be  the  result,  it  has  happened  that 
this  word  has  been,  by  an  abuse  of  the  term,  applied  to  that  perversion 
of  religious  sentiment.  This  phraseology  was  then  prevalent.  Thus 
Plutarch  uses  the  word  in  his  admirable  treatise  irc^l  Scto-tSai/toWas  Koi 
t^UnfTos,  in  which  he  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  the  source  of 
flaperetition  is  that  mode  of  thinking  which  contemplates  the  gods  only 
at  oljects  of  fear ;  but  he  errs  in  this  point,  that  he  traces  the  origin  ot 
this  morbid  tendency  to  a  wrong  direction  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
Compare  the  profound  remarks  of  Nitzsch,  in  his  treatise  on  the  reli- 
sAouB  ideas  of  the  ancients.  The  word  BturiSaifioyia  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  only  in  one  other  passage,  Acts  xxv.  19,  where  the  Roman 
procoiator  Festus,  speaking  to  the  Jewish  King  Agrippa  of  Judaism, 
eould  not  intend  to  brand  it  as  superstition,  but  rather  used  the  word  as 
a  general  designation  for  a  foreign  religion.  He  might,  however,  choose 
itdA  word,  although  not  with  a  special  design,  yet  not  quite  accidentally, 
SB  one  which  was  suited  to  express  the  subjective  view  taken  by  t'^e 
B^rn^^na  of  JuduBUL    But  Pftul  Certainly  used  the  word  in  a  good  sense. 
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manner  the  strength  of 'the  religious  sentiment  among  thd 
Athenians, '  and  adducing  as  a  proof  of  it,  that  while  walking 
amongst  their  sacred  edifices,  he  lighted  ou  an  altar  dedicated 
to  an  imknown  God.^ 

The  inscription  certainly  as  imderstood  by  those  who  framed 
it,  by  no  means  proved  that  they  were  animated  with  the  con- 
ception of  an  unknown  God  exalted  above  all  other  gods ;  but 
only  that  according  to  their  belief  they  had  received  good  or 

for  be  deduced  the  seeking  after  the  unknown  God,  which  he  doubUeM 
considered  as  something  good,  from  this  Ssta-i^oufiovia,  so  previlent 
among  the  Athenians.  He  announced  himself  as  one  who  woald  goido 
their  Scto-t^cu/ioWa,  not  rightly  conscious  of  its  object  and  aim,  to  a 
state  of  clear  self-conscigusness  by  a  revelation  of  the  object  to  whieh  it 
thus  ignorantly  tended.  Still  it  may  be  asked,  whether  Paul  had  nol 
still  stronger  reasons  (though  without  perhaps  reflecting  deeply  npoa 
them)  for  using  the  word  dturibaifiovia,  instead  of  another  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  use  as  the  designation  of  pure  piety.  .  He  uses  the  teim 
€V(r€fi€ly  immediately  afterwards,  where  it  plainly  indicates  the  exeniBe 
of  the  religious  sentiment  towards  the  true  God. 

*  In  the  comparative  ^ieiaridaifMyearioovs,  a  reference  is  made  to  the 
quality  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  used  to  be  attributed  to  the 
Athenians  in  a  higher  degree  than  to  all  the  other  Greeks, — a  fact  whieh 
the  apostle  would  easily  have  learned. 

'  If  we  examine  with  care  all  the  s^counts  of  antiquity,  and  compm 
the  various  phases  of  polytheism,  we  shall  find  no  sufficient  ground  to 
deny  the  existence  of  such  an  altar  as  is  here  mentioned  by  Paul  The 
inscription,  as  he  cites  it,  and  which  proves  his  fidelity  in  the  citation, 
by  no  means  asserts  that  it  was  an  altar  to  tJie  Unknown  Qod,  but  only 
an  altar  dedicated  to  an  unknown  Qod.  Jerome,  it  is  true,  in  the  fini 
chapter  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Titus,  and  in  his 
Epistola  ad  Magnumj  thus  cites  the  inscription  of  the  altar — *'Dii8 
Asiae  et  Europse  et  Libyse,  Diis  ignotis  et  peregrinis ;"  and  he  thinks 
that  Paul  modified  the  form  of  the  inscription  to  suit  his  application  of 
it  But  Jerome,  perhaps  here  as  in  other  instances,  judged  too  Bupe^ 
ficially.  Several  ancient  writers  mention  the  altars  of  the  imknown 
gods  at  Athens,  but  in  a  manner  that  does  not  determine  the  form  of 
the  inscription.  For  example ;  Pausanias,  Attic,  i.  4,  and  Eliac  v.  14, 
fioafioL  6eay  6vofia^ofi4ywv  hryvdixrTttv ;  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  in  PhilostratoBi 
vi.  3,  where,  like  Paul,  he  finds,  in  the  style  of  the  inscription,  an  evi- 
dence of  the  pious  disposition  of  the  Athenfans  in  reference  to  divine 
things,  that  they  had  erected  altars  even  to  unknown  gods ;  crw^^or^c^ 
rb  ire^l  •ndtrrcoy  dewy  €?  \4yuv,  ical  ravra  *Ad^yp(riy,  o5  jcal  ieyy^§ffr^ 
hcufi6y»y  fiwuol  tdgwrcu,  Isodorus  of  Pelusium,  vi!  69,  cannot  be  adduced 
as  an  authority,  since  he  merely  speaks  of  conjectures.  Diogenes  LaSrtiiii» 
in  the  life  of  Epimenides  III.,  that,  in  the  time  of  a  plague,  when  they 
knew  not  what  God  to  propitiate  in  order  to  avert  it,  he  caused 
black  and  white  sheep  to  be  let  loose  from  the  Areopagus,  and  wherever 
they  laid  down  to  be  offered  to  the  respective  divinities  {jf  w^otf^aMm 
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avil  from  some  unknown  God,  and  this  uncertainty  in  refer- 
ence to  the  completeness  of  their  worship,  enters  into  the 
very  essence  of  Polytheism,  since,  according  to  its  nature,  it 
includes  an  infinity  of  objects.  But  Paul  cited  this  inscrip- 
tion, in  order  to  attach  a  deeper  meaning  to  it,  and  to  make 
it  a  point  of  connexion,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out 
,  a  higher  but  indistinct  sentiment,  lying  at  the  root  of  Poly- 
'  theism.  Polytheism  proceeds  from  the  feeling  of  dependence 
— (whether  foimded  on  a  sense  of  benefits  conferred  or  of 
evils  inflicted) — on  a  higher  imknown  power,  to  which  it  is 
needfiil  that  man  shoidd  place  himself  in  the  right  relation  ; 
but  instead  of  following  this  feeling,  in  order  by  means  of 
that  in  human  nature  which  is  supernatural  and  bears 
an  affinity  to  God,  to  rise  to  a  consciousness  of  a  God  exalted 
above  nature,  he  refers  it  only  to  the  powers  of  nature 
operating  upon  hjm  through  the  senses.  That  by  which  his 
religious  feeling  is  immediately  attracted,  and  to  which  it 
refers  itself,  without  the  reflective  consciousness  of  man 
making  it  a  distinct  object,  is  one  thing  :  but  that  which  the 
mind  enthralled  in  the  circle  of  nature — doing  homage  to 
the  power  over  which  it  ought  to  rule — converts  with  re- 
flective consciousness  into  an  object  of  worship,  is  another 
thing.  Hence  Paul  views  the  whole  rehgion  of  the  Athenians 
as  the  worship  of  a  God  imknown  to  themselves,  and  presents 
himself  as  a  person  who  is  ready  to  lead  them  to  a  clear  self- 
cousciousness  respecting  the  object  of  their  deeply  felt  re- 
ligious sentiment   - 

"  I  announce  to  you  Him,"  said  he,  "  whom  ye  worship,, 
without  knowing  it.^     He  is  the  God  who  created  the  world 

$€f\.  Hence,  says  Diogenes,  there  are  still  many  altars  in  Athens 
withoat  any  determinate  names.  Although  the  precise  inscriptions  is 
not  here  given,  yet  altars  might  be  erected  on  this  or  a  similar  occasion 
which  were  dedicated  to  an  unknown  god,  since  they  kjiew  not  what 
god  was  offended  and  required  to  be  propitiated,  as  Chrysostom  has  also 
remarked  in  his  38th  homily  on  the  Acts. 

*  We  see  from  this  how  Paul  psychologically  explains  the  origin  of 
polytheism,  or  the  deification  of  l^ature ;  how  far  he  was  from  adopting 
the  Jewish  notion  of  a  supernatural  magical  origination  of  idolatry  by 
means  of  evil  spirits,  who  sought  to  become  the  objects  of  religious 
homage.  The  idea  contained  in  these  words  of  Paul  forms  also  the 
groundwork  of  his  discourse  at  Lystra.  We  may  also  find  a  reference 
to  it  in  what  he  says,  Rom.  i.  19,  of  an  original  knowledge  of  God, 
sapprctfued  by  the  predominance  of  immoral  propensities  ;  and  Bom. 
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and  all  that  is  therein.  He,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earih, 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  by  human  hands,  he  requires 
no  human  service  on  his  own  .account — ^he,  the  allHsufficient 
One,  has  given  to  all,  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things.  He  also 
is  the  originator  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  conducts  its 
development  to  one  great  end.  He  has  caused  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  to  descend  &om  one  man,^  and  has  not  allowed 
them  to  spread  by  chance  over  the  globe ;  for,  in  this  respect, 
every  thing  is  under  his  control,  he  has  appointed  to  each 
people  its  dwelling-place,  and  has  ordained  the  various  eras 
in  the  history  of  nations — ^their  development  in  space  and 
time  is  fixed  by  his  all-goveming  wisdom.^  Thus  Grod  has 
revealed  himseLf  in  the  vicissitudes  of  nationsi,  in  order  that 
men  may  be  induced  to  seek  after  him — ^to  tiy  whether  they 
could  know  and  find  him ;  and  they  might  easily  know  him, 
since  he  is  not  &r  firom  any  one  of  us,  for  in  him  our  whole 
existence  has  its  root.**'    As  an  evidence  of  the  consdousneai 

i.  21,  25,  that  idolatry  begins  when  religious  sentiment  cleaves  to  the 
creature,  instead  of  rising  above  nature  to  the  Creator.  On  the  fins 
passage,  see  Tboluck's,  and  on  the  second  Riickert's,  excellent  remarkn. 

^  This  also  is  probably  connected  with  what  he  says  in  oppontioii  to 
polytheistic  views.  On  the  polytheistic  standing-point,  a  knowledge  of 
the  unity  of  human  nature  is  wanting,  because  it  is  closely  connected  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  (}od.  Polytheism  prefers  the  idea  of  distlDCt 
races  over  whom  their  respective  gods  preside,  to  the  idea  of  one  race  pro* 
ceeding  from  one  origin.  As  the  idea  of  one  Otod  is  divided  intoamol- 
tiplicity  of  gods,  so  the  idea  of  one  human  race  is  divided  into  the  mnl- 
tipUcity  of  national  character,  over  each  of  which  a  god  is  supposed  to  pre- 
side corresponding  to  the  particular  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ite 
uf  one  human  race,  and  their  descent  from  one  man,  is  connected  with 
the  idea  of  one  God.  Thus  Paul  sets  the  unity  of  the  theistic  ooo- 
ceptions  in  contrast  with  the  multiplicity  existing  in  the  deification  of 
nature.  The  Emperor  Julian  observed  this  contrast  between  the  p<^ 
theistic  and  monotheistic  anthropology  and  anthropogony.  See  Jwump 
Fragmentum  ed.  Spanheim,  t.  i.  295.  vainaxov  iBpSwr  vwaivrmf  Mr, 
o\  irKfiovs  irpor^Xdov  &yBpwvotf  rciis  yevedpxois  0to7s  iaroKXiipotB^fTws, 

'  A  peculiar  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  earth  inhabited  l^tke 
several  nations  to  their  peculiar  character,  as  this  is  formed  by  nalivi 
tendencies  and  moral  freedom ;  the  secret  connexion  between  natora 
and  mankind  ordained  by  Qod,  and  grounded  in  a  higher  law  of 
spiritual  development. 

'  The  apostle's  words  are — 4y  ain^  fafitv  koI  Kiyovfi^Ba  iced  ifffuki* 
Many  expositors  have  so  explained  these  words,  as  if  they  were  intended 
to  denote  the  continual  dependence  of  existence  on  €k>d,  as  the  pra> 
server  of  all  things ;  and  excepting  that  iv  is  taken  in  an  Hebndstk 
aenae  a  through,  we  xnight  so  underatand  the  words  in  the  pure  Greek. 
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of  this  original  relationship  to  God,  he  quotes  the  words  of  a 
heathen,  one  of  themselves,  the  poet  Aratiis,  who  came  from 
the  native  country  of  the  apostle.  "  For  we  are  the  offspring 
of  God."  *  After  this  appeal  to  the  universal  higher  self-con- 
ficiousness,  he  goes  on  to  say ;  Since  we  are  the  offspring 
of  Qody  we  ought  not  to  beheve  that  the  divinity  is  like  any 
earthly  materied,  or  any  image  of  human  art.  This  negative 
assertion  manifestly  includes  a  positive  one  ;  we  must  strive 
to  rise  to  the  divinity  by  means  of  that  within  us  which 
is  related  to  him.  Instead  of  carrying  on  the  argument 
agsdnst  idolatry,  the  apostle  leaves  his  hearers  to  decide  for 
themselves ;  and  presupposing  the  consciousness  of  sin — 
witiliout  attempting  to  develop  it — he  proceeds  with  the 
annunciation  of  the  gospel.  After  God  had  with  great  long- 
suffering  endiued  the  times  of  ignorance,^  he  now  revealed 

idiom,  for  thou  iv  rwi  may  signify  to  depend  wholly  on  some  one, 
as  ^  <ro\  yhp  ifffi^j  in  the  (Edipus  Tyraainus  of  Sophocles,  v.  314. 
Bat  this  explanation  does  not  suit  the  connexion  of  the  passage; 
for  Paul  evidently  is  speaking  here,  not  Of  what  men  have  in  common  with 
other  creatures,  but  of  what  distinguishes  men  from  other  creatures,  that 
by  which  they  are  especially  related  to  God ;  for  as  an  evidence  of  this,  "  in 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  are,"  he  quotes  the  words  of  Aratus,  which 
refer  precisely  to  this  relation  of  man  to  Gk>d.  Hence,  in  order  to  find  the 
connexion  according  to  this  explanation,  we  must  amplify  the  thought  too 
artificially ;  thus,  "  We  are  distinguished  above  all  other  creatures  in  our 
capacity  for  knowing  this  dependence  on  God.''  On  the  other  hand,  every 
thing  is  connected  in  the  most  natural  manner,  if  we  consider  these  words, 
**,  in  him  we  live,  move,  and  are,"  as  pointing  out  the  secret  connexion  of 
men  with  God  as  **  the  Father  of  Spirits,"  in  virtue  of  their  spiritual 
and  moral  nature.  As  Paul  says  nothing  here  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  system,  but  expresses  a  fact  grounded  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  theism,  we  may  with  great  propriety  compare  it  with  a  per- 
fectly analogous  expression  of  Dio  Chrysostom,  which  serves  to  confirm 
tUs  exnlanation.    He  says  of  men— &tc  ob  fuucphy  o&8'  ^|»  rod  ddov 

Zujfiuaii^oi^  aW'  h^  avr^  liiatp  7r€<f>vK^€s  iKfivij^ vayrax^deif 

ifomrKdfupoi  rris  dtlas  ^^aws. — I>e  Dei  Cognitione,  vol.  i.  ed.  Reiske, 
11.884. 

^  These  words  are  quoted  from  the  <l>cuyofi€vois  of  Aratus,  y.  5,  but 
thej  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  beautiful  hymn  of  the  stoic  Cleanthus, 
whsrp  they  are  used  as  an  expression  of  Reason,  as  a  mark  of  this 
divine  relationship :  in  trov  yhp  ydvos  ifffitv  Irfs  idixtifxa  \ax6vrfs 
fuwyou  A  similar  sentiment  occurs  in  the  golden  verses :  delov  yiiQ 
y4r9S  hrri  fiporouriv. 

'  Paal  here  gives  us  to  understand,  that  not  merely  negative  unbelief 
in  reference  to  truth  not  known,  but  only  criminal  unbelief  of  the 
goqiel  o£[ered  to  men,  would  be  an  object  of  the  divine  judgment.  This 
agi'ees  with  what  he  says  in  th<>  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
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the  truth  to  all  men,  and  required  all  to  acknowledge  it  and 
repent  With  this  was  connected  the  annunciation  of  the 
Kedeemer,  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  be  obtained  through 
him,  of  his  resurrection  as  the  confirmation  of  his  doctrine, 
and  a  pledge  of  the  resurrection  of  believers  to  a  blessed  life, 
as  well  as  of  the  judgment  to  be  passed  by  him  on  mankind.^ 
As  long  as  the  apostle  confined  himself  to  the  general  doctrine 
of  Theism,  he  was  heard  with  attention  by  those  who  had 
been  used  to  the  lessons  of  Grecian  philosophy.  But  when 
he  touched  upon  that  doctrine  which  most  decidedly  mariced 
the  opposition  of  the  Christian  view  of  the  world  to  that 
entertained  by  the  heathens,*  when  he  spoke  of  a  general 
resurrection,  he  was  interrupted  with  ridicule  on  the  part  oC 
some  of  his  hearers.  Others  said,  We  would  hear  thee  speak 
at  another  time  on  this  matter;  whether  they  only  intended 
to  hint  in  a  courteous  manner  to  the  apostle  that  they 
wished  him  to  close  his  address,  or  really  expressed  a  seriuos 
intention  of  hearing  him  again.*  There  were  only  a  few 
individuals  who  joined  themselves  to  the  apostle,  listened  to 
his  further  instructions,  and  became  believers.  Among  these 
was  a  member  of  the  Areopagite  council,  Dionysius ;  who 
became  the  subject  of  so  many  legends.  The  only  authentio 
tradition  respecting  him  appears  to  be,  that  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  of  forming  a  church  at  Athens,  and  became 
its  overseer.* 

While  Paul  was  at  Athens,  Timothy  returned  from  Mace- 
Romans,  that  Heathens  as  well  as  Jews  would  be  judged  according 
to  the  measure  of  the  law  known  to  them ;  and  with  what  he  aajt 
in  Rom.  ilL  25,  of  the  ircKpco-is  rwv  vpoyeyovAruv  ofAapTfifidrMV. 

*  It  is  very  evident  from  the  form  of  the  expressions  in  Acta  xrii.  81, 
as  well  as  from  verse  32,  where  the  mention  of  the  general  resorreetioa 
in  Paul's  speech  is  implied,  that,  in  the  Acts,  we  have  only  the  8iib» 
stance  given  of  what  he  said. 

'  This  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  heathen  Octavius,  in  Minndai 
Felix,  c.  xi. :  "  Coelo  et  astris,  qu8e  sic  relinquimus  ut  invenimus,intarii 
tum  denuntiare,  sibi  mortuis,  exstinctis,  qui  sicut  nascimur  et  interinni^ 
setemitatem  repromittere."  The  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  of  an  Anwrtr 
X^ioKTis,  the  regeneration  of  the  universe  in  a  new  form  after  iti 
destruction,  has  no  affinity  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrectioDt  but 
is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  pantheistical  views  of  the  Stoics. 

>  From  the  silence  of  the  Acts,  we  are  not  to  infer  with  certainty  that 
Paul  never  addressed  these  persons  again. 

*  See  the  account  of  the  Bishop  Dionysius  of  Corinth  in  Eusebios,  ii 
his  £ccles.  Hist.  iv.  23. 
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donia,^  but  the  anxiety  of  Paul  for  the  new  church  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  induced  him  to  send  his  young  fellow-labourer  thither, 

^  On  this  point  there  is  much  uncertainty.  According  to  the  Acta, 
Silas  and  Timothy  first  rejoined  Paul  at  Corinth.  But  1  Tbess.  iii.  1 
seems  to  imply  the  contrary.  This  passage  may  indeed  be  thus  under- 
stood,— that  Paul  sent  Timothy,  before  his  departure  for  Athens,  to  the 
church  in  Thessalonica,  although  he  knew  that  he  should  now  be  left  in 
Athens  without  any  companions,  for  be  wished  to  leave  Silas  in  Beroea. 
If  he  came  from  Beroea  alone,  he  would  rather  have  said,  tgx^^^^^  «''^ 
*A^ras  lUvoi.  But  this  he  could  not  say,  since  he  did  [not  depart  to 
Athens  alone,  but  with  other  companions.  Still  the  most  natural  in- 
terpretation of  the  passage  is,  that  Paul,  in  order  to  obtain  information 
respecting  the  Thessalonians,  preferred  being  left  alone  in  Athens,  and 
sent  Timothy  from  that  city.  Also,  in  the  Acts,  xvii.  16,  it  is  implied 
that  he  waited  at  Athens  for  the  return  of  Silas  and  Timothy;  for 
though  the  words  h^  reus  *A.Bi)vais  may  be  referred,  not  to  iK^exofieyov, 
but  to  the  whole  clause,  still  we  cannot  understand  the  passage  other- 
wise. IP  we  had  merely  the  account  in  the  Acts,  we  should  be  led  to 
the  conclusion,  by  a  comparison  of  the  xvii.  16,  and  xviii.  5,  that  Silas 
and  Timothy  were  prevented  from  meeting  with  Paul  at  Athens,  and 
they  first  found  him  ag^in  in  Corinth,  as  he  had  given  them  notice  that 
be  intended  to  go  thither  from  Athens.  But  by  comparing  it  with 
what  Paul  himself  says,  1  Thess,  iii.  1,  we  must  either  rectify  or  fill  up 
the  account  in  the  Acts.  We  learn  from  it  that  Timothy  at  least  met 
with  Paul  at  Athens,  but  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  send  him  from 
thence  t6  Thessalonica,  and  that  he  did  not  wait  for  his  return  from  that 
city  to  Athens,  which  may  be  easily  explained.  But  Luke,  perhaps, 
had  not  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  all  the  particulars  in  this  period  of 
Paul's  history;  he  had  perhaps  learned  only  that  Paul  met  again  at  Corinth 
with  Timothy  and  Silas,  and  hence  he  inferred,  as  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  sending  away  of  Timothy  in  the  mean  time  from  Athens  to  Thessa- 
lonica, that  Paul,  aftei*  he  had  parted  from  his  two  companions  at 
Beroea,  rejoined  them  first  at  Corinth.  As  to  Silas,  it  is  possible  that, 
on  account  of  the  information  he  brought  with  him,  he  was  sent  back 
by  i^aul  with  a  special  commission  from  Athens  to  Beroea,  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  that  he  had  occasion  to  stay  longer  than  Timothy  at 
Beroea,  and  hence  could  not  meet  him  at  Athens.  It  might  also  be  the 
case  that  Luke  erroneously  concluded,  since  Silas  and  Timothy  both 
first  met  Paul  again  at  Corinth,  that  he  left  both  at  Beroea, — it  would 
be  possible  that  he  left  only  Silas  behind  and  brought  Timothy  with 
himself  to  Athens.  It  favours,  though  it  does  not  establish  this  opinion, 
that  Paul,  in  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  alleges  as  the  reason  for  sending  away 
Timothy,  not  the  unpleasant  news  brought  by  Timothy  from  Macedonia, 
bat  the  hindrances  intervening,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
▼iflit  the  church  in  Thessalonica  according  to  his  intention.  Schnecken- 
baiger,  in  his  learned  essay  on  the  date  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians (in  the  Studien  der  Evangeliachen  OeistlichkeU  Wiirtemburgs, 
ToL  Tii.  part  1, 1834,  p.  189,)  (with  which  in  many  points  I  am  happy 
to  agree,)  maintains  that  Paul  might  have  charged  his  two  compaaions 
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that  he  might  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  their  fidtk 
and  their  consolation  under  their  manifold  sufferings;  for 
Timothy  had  conmnmicated  to  him  many  distressing  acoounts 
of  the  persecutions  which  had  befallen  tins  church. 

He  travelled  alone  from  Athens,  and  nowyisited  a.phoe 
most  important  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  the  city  of 
Corinth,  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of  Achaia.  This  city, 
within  a  century  and  a  half  after  its  destruction  by  Julius 
Csesar,  once  more  became  the  centre  of  intercourse  and  traffic 
to  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  Koman  Empire,  for 
which  it  was  fitted  by  its  natural  advantages,  namely,  by  its 
two  noted  ports,  that  of  Kiyxpfai  towards  Lesser  Aaa»  and 
that  of  A£x«<ov  towards  Italy.  Being  thus  situated,  Coijnth 
became  an  important  position  for  spreading  the  gospel  in  a 
great  i)art  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  hence  Paul  choae  this 
city,  as  he  had  chosen  others  similarly  situated,  to  be  the 
place  where  he  made  a  long  sojourn.  But  Christiamty  had 
here  also,  at  its  £j*st  promulgation,  peculiar  difficulties  to 
combat,  and  the  same  causes  which  counteracted  its  reoeptioQ 
at  first,  threatened  at  a  later  period,  when  it  had  found  en- 
trance, to  corrupt  its  purity,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice. 
The  two  opposite  mental  tendencies,  which  at  that  time 
especially  opposed  the  spread  of  Christianity,  were,  on  the  one 
side,  an  intense  devotedness  to  speculation  and  the  ezerdse  of 

to  follow  him  quickly  from  Beroea,  because  he  intended  soon  to  Iwn 
Athens,  where  he  expected  no  suitable  soil  for  his  missionary  laboon. 
But  we  have  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  this.  Paal  foiind  at 
Athens  a  synagogue  for  the  first  scene  of  his  ministry  as  in  other  cities; 
he  felt  himself  compelled,  as  he  B&yB,  to  publish  the  gospel  to  Groeks 
and  to  Barbarians ;  he  knew  it  was  the  power  of  God,  which  would  con- 
quer the  philosophical  blindness  of  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  ceremonial 
blindness  of  the  Jews,  though  he  well  knew  that  on  both  sides  the  obsta- 
cles were  great.  At  all  events,  by  some  not  improbable  combinatioDfl, 
the  narrative  in  the  Acts  and  the  expressions  of  Paul  may  easily  be 
reconciled,  and  we  are  not  therefore  justified  with  Schrader  in  referring 
the  passage  in  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  to  a  later  residence  of  Paul  at  Athene 
All  the  circumstances  mentioned  seem  best  to  agree  with  the  period  of 
his  first  visit  Paul  having  been  obliged,  contrary  to  his  intention,  to 
leave  Thessalonica  early,  wished  on  several  occasions  to  have  revisited 
it ;  his  anxiety  for  the  new  church  there  was  so  great,  and  in  his  tender 
concern  for  it,  he  showed  the  great  sacrifice  he  was  ready  to  make  for  it, 
by  saying  that  he  was  willing  to  remain  alone  at  Athens.  In  later 
times,  when  there  was  a  small  Christian  church  at  Athens,  this  would 
not  have  been  so  great  a  sacrifice. 
J 
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the  intellect,  to  the  neglect  of  all  objects  of  practical  interest, 
which  threatened  to  stifle  altogether  the  religious  nature  of 
men,  that  tendency  which  Paid  designates  by  the  phrase, 
"  seeking  after  wisdom  /* — and,  on  the  other  side,  the  sensuous 
tendency  mingling  itself  with  the  actings  of  the  religious  sen- 
timent ;  the  carnal  mind  which  would  degrade  the  divine  into 
an  object  of  sensuous  experience ;  that  tendency  to  which 
Paul  applies  the  phrase,  "  seeking  after  a  sign,"*  The  first  of 
these  tendencies  predominated  among  the  greater  number  of 
those  persons  in  Corinth  who  made  pretensions  to  mental 
cultivation,  for  new  Corinth  was  distinguished  from  the  old 
city,  chiefly  by  becoming,  in  addition  to  its  commercial 
celebrity,  a  seat  of  literature  and  philosophy,  so  that  a  certain 
tincture  of  high  mental  culture  pervaded  the  city,  i  The 
second  of  these  tendencies  was  found  among  the  numerous 
Jews,  who  were  spread  through  this  place  of  commerce,  and 
entertained  the  conunon  sensuous  conceptions  respecting  the 
Messiah.  And  finally,  the  spread  and  efficiency  of  Christianity 
was  opposed  by  that  gross  corruption  of  morals,  which  then 
prevailed  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  Koman  Empire,  but 
especially  in  Corinth  was  promoted  by  the  worship  of  Aphro- 
dite, to  which  a  far-famed  temple  was  here  erected,  and  thus 
consecrated  the  indulgence  of  sensuality,  favoured  as  it  was  by 
the  incitements  constantly  presented  in  a  place  of  immense 
wealth  and  commerce.  > 

The  efficiency  of  Paul's  ministry  at  Corinth  was  doubtless 
much  promoted  by  his  meeting  with  a  friend  and  zealous 
advocate  of  the  gospel,  at  whose  house  he  lodged,  and  with 
whom  he  obtained  employment  for  his  livelihood,  the  Jew 
Aquila  from  Pontus,  who  probably  had  a  large  manufactory 
in  the  same  trade  by  which  Paul  supported  himself  Aquila 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  fixed  residence  at  Rome,  but  to 
have  taken  up  his  abode,  at  different  times,  as  his  business 

*  In  the  2d  century,  the  rhetorician  Aristides  says  of  this  city :  a6<po¥ 
8^  9^  Koi  KoXt  iS6v  iK6&)y  hti^  ctigois  koX  rragii  rStv  h^{fx»v  fjuidois  2iv  Koi 
iuMwrttas  roffovroi  Bricavgol  ypafifidrtav  v^qI  trwrow  avrifyy  Ihrot  koi  yu&vov 
mwo0\4^t4  ris,  koH  xarh.  riis  &^ohs  ainiu  Koi  riis  ffrods'  ifrt  rh  yvfAvdcria^ 
rk  MaffKoKtia,  Koi  fiaB^fAoriiTf  Kot  tarogiffuereu  Aristid.  in  Keptonum, 
ed.  Dindorf,  vol.  i.  p.  40. 

*  The  rhetorician  Dio  Chrysoetom  says  to  the  Corinthians:  ir6\iv 
oiKtiTt  r&v  obff»w  Tc  kcDl  yrf€ig7iiAivw  hcoupgoBiT(nd,Ti\v*  Orat.  87,  vol.  ii. 
p.  119,  ed.  Eei^e. 
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might  require,  in  yarious  large  cities  situated  in  the  oentz6  of 
commerce,  where  he  found  himself  equally  at  home.  But  at 
this  time,  he  was  forced  to  leave  Eome  against  his  will,  by  a 
mandate  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  found  in  the  restlaa^ 
turbulent  spirit  of  a  number  of  Jews  resident  at  Bome  (the 
greater  part  freed-men),  *  a  reason  or  a  pretext  for  banishing 
all  Jews  from  that  city.* 

If  Aquila  was  at  that  time  a  Christian,  which  will  easily 
account  for  his  speedy  connexion  with  Paul,  this  decree  of 
banishment  certainly  did  not  affect  him  as  a  Christian,  but  as 

^  There  was  a  particular  quarter  on  the  other  side  the  Tiber  inhabited 
by  Jews.  See  Philo-legcU.  ad  Caium,  §  23.  r^y  icioav  rov  Ttfiignn 
iroTafxou  fi€yd\rjv  ttjs  *?<ifiris  hirorSuriv  KarexoM^'^''  *«  oheovfUyfiP  9fjh 
'lovBaluv, 

*  The  account  of  Suetonius  in  the  Life  of  Claudius,  c.  25,  "  Jodnos 
impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tumultuantes  Boma  expulit,"  is  of  littie 
serrice  in  historical  investigations.  If  Suetonius,  about  fifty  yean  after 
the  event  itself,  mixed  up  what  he  had  heard  in  a  confused  manner  of 
Christ,  as  a  promoter  of  sedition  among  the  Jews,  with  the  acoonnts  of 
the  frequent  tumults  excited  among  them,  by  expectations  of  tlie 
Messiah, — ^we  are  not  justified  in  concluding,  that  this  banishment  of 
the  Jews  had  any  real  connexion  with  Christianity.  Dr.  Baur,  in  Ms 
essay  on  the  object  and  occasion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  tlie 
TvJbinger  ZeUschriftfur  Theohgie,  1836,  part  iii.  p.  110,  thinks,  tliai 
the  disputes  between  the  Jews  and  Christians  in  Bome,  occasioned  the 
disturbances  which  at  last  brought  on  the  expulsion  of  both  parties, 
and  that  this  is  the  fact  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  aocount.  Kit 
disputes  among  the  Jews  themselves,  whether  Jesus  was  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  the  Messiah,  would  certainly  be  treated  with  contempt  by  the 
Koman  authorities,  as  mere  Jewish  religious  controversies.  See  Acts 
xviii  15.  And  if  Christians  of  Gentile  descent,  who  did  not  observe 
the  Mosaic  law,  were  then  living  at  Home,  these,  as  a  genua  (erfncm, 
would  not  be  confounded  with  the  Jews,  and  a  decree  of  banishment 
directed  against  the  Jews  would  not  afiTect  them.  They  only  became 
subject  to  punishment  by  the  laws  against  the  religionea  peregrinaa  et 
novas.  We  can  only  suppose  a  reference  to  political  disturbances 
among  the  Jews,  or  to  occurrences  which  might  excite  suspicions  ot 
this  kind.  And  this  account  is  of  little  service  in  fixing  the  chronolc^ 
of  the  apostolic  history,  for  Suetonius  gives  no  chronological  maik. 
Such  a  mark  would  be  given,  if  we  connect  the  banishment  of  the  Jvn 
with  the  senatus  consultum,  de  mathemaMcia  Italia  pellendis,  for  hoe 
Tacitus  (Annal.  xii.  52),  gives  the  date  Fausto  Sulla,  Salvio  Othoike 
Coss.  =  A.  D.  52.  But  the  chronological  connexion  of  these  two  efents 
is  very  uncertain,  as  they  proceeded  from  different  causes.  The  banish- 
ment of  the  astrologers  proceeded  from  suspicions  of  conspiracies 
against  the  life  of  the  Emperor,  with  which  the  bani^ment  of  the  Jews 
stood  in  no  sort  of  connexion,  although  it  might  have  its  foundation  in 
the  dread  of  political  commotions. 
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classed  with  the  other  Jews,  in  virtue  of  his  Jewish  descent, 
and  his  participation  in  all  the  Jewish  religious  observances. 
But  if  the  gospel  had  already  been  propagated  among  the 
Gentiles  at  Rome,  (which  is  not  probable,  for  this  took  place 
at  a  later  period,  by  means  of  Paul's  disciples,  after  his  sphere 
of  action  had  been  much  extended,)  the  Gentile  Christians, 
who  received '  the  gospel  free  from  Jewish  observances,  and 
had  not  yet  attracted  notice  as  a  particular  sect,  would  not 
have  been  affected  by  a  persecution,  which  was  directed 
against  the  Jews,  as  Jews,  on  purely  political  groimds. 

We  cannot  answer  with  certainty  the  questions,  whether 
Aquila,  on  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  was  already  a  Christian ; 
for  it  cannot  be  determined  merely  from  the  silence  of  the 
Acts,  that  he  was  not  converted  by  Paul.  In  any  case,  his 
intercourse  with  the  apostle  had  great  influence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  his  Christian  views^  Aquila  appears  from  this  time  as 
a  zealous  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  his  various  journeys  and 
changes  of  residence  furnished  him  with  many  opportimities 
for  acting  in  this  capacity.  His  wife  Priscilla  also  distin- 
guished herself  by  her  active  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel, 
80  that  Paul  calls  them  both,  in  Eom.  xvi.  3,  his  '[helpers  in 
Christ  Jesus.^ 

We  must  suppose  that  the  reception  given  m  general  at 
Athens  to  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  must  have  left  a 
depressing  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  apostle,  as  far  as  he  was< 
not  raised  above  all  depressing  considerations  by  a  conviction 
of  the  victorious  divine  power  of  the  gospel.  Hence,  he  him  • 
self  says,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  he  was  at  the  utmost 
remove  from  attaching  any  importance  to  anything  that 
human  means,  human  eloquence,  and  human  wisdom,  could 
fUmish  towards  procuring  an  entrance  for  the  publication  of 
the  divine  word  :  that  he  came  and  taught  among  them  with 
a  deep  sense  of  his  human  weakness — ^with  fear  and  trembling 
as  far  as  his  own  power  was  concerned ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
with  so  much  greater  confidence  in  the  power  of  God  working 
through  his  instrumentality.  He  had  experienced  at  Athens, 
that  it  availed  him  nothing  to  become  a  Greek  to  the  Greeks, 
in  his  mode  of  exhibiting  divine  truths,  where  the  heart  was 
not  open  to  his  preaching,  by  a  sense  of  spiritual  wants.  At 
Corinth,  he  was  satisfied  with  the  simple  annunciation  of  the 
Redeemer,  who  died  for  the  salvation  of  sinful  men,  without 
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adapting  himself,  as  at  Athens,  to  the  taste  of  the  edacated 
classes  in  his  style  of  address.     The  greater  part  indeed  of 
the  persons  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  at  Corinth,  were 
not,  as  at  Athens,  people  of  cultivated  minds,  but  belonging 
to  the  lower  class,  who  were  destitute  of  all  refinement ;  for 
even  when  Christianity  had  spread  more  widely  among  the 
higher  classes,  he  could  still  say,  that  not  many  distinguished 
by  human,  culture   or  rank  were  to  be  found  among  the 
Christians,  but  God  had  chosen  such  as  were  despised  by  the 
world,  in  order  to  exemplify  in  them  the  power  of  the  gospel; 
1  Cor.  i.  26.     Among  these  people  of  the  lower  class,  were 
those  who  hitherto  had  been  given  up  to  the  lusts  that  pre- 
vailed in  this  sink  of  moral  corruption,  but  who,  by  the 
preaching  of  the  apostle,  were  awakened  to  repentance,  and 
experienced  in  their  hearts  the  power  of  the  announcement  of 
the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins;  1  Cor.  vi.  11.     Paul  could 
indeed  appeal  to  the  miracles  by  which  his  apostleship  had 
been  attested  among  the  Corinthians,  2  Cor.  xii.  12  ;  but  yet 
these  appeals  to  the  senses  were  not  the  means  by  which  the 
gospel  chiefly  efiected  its  triumphs  at  Corinth.     As  the  gospd 
necessarily  appeared  as  foolishness  to  the    wisdom-seeking 
Greeks,  as  long  as  they  persisted  in  their  conceit  of  wisdom^ 
so  also  to  the  sign-seeking  Jews,  as  long  as  they  persisted  in 
their  carnal  mind,  unsusceptible  of  the  spiritual  operations  of 
what  was  divine,  and  required  miracles  cognizable  by  the 
senses,  the  gospel  which  announced  no  Messiah  performing 
wonders  in  the  manner  their  carnal  conceptions  had  antici- 
pated, would  always  be  a  stumbling-block.      That  demon- 
stration which  Paul  made  use  of  at  Corinth,  was  the  sama 
which  in  all  ages  has  been  its  firmest  support,  and  without 
which  all  other  evidences  and  means  of  promoting  it  will  be 
in  vain,  the  "  demoiistration  of  the  Spirit  and  ofpower^  1  Cor.' 
ii.  4  ;  the  mode  in  which  the  gospel  operates,  by  its  indwelling 
divine  power,  on  minds  rendered  susceptible  of  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  feeling  of  their  moral  necessities ;  the  demoO" 
stratiou  arising  from  the  power  with  which  the  gospel  operate 
on  the  principle  in  human  nature,  which  is  allied  to  God,  bat 
depressed  by  the  principle  of  sin.    Thus  the  sign-seeking  Jew 
wlio  attained  to  faith,  foimd  in  the  gospel  a  "power  of  God* 
superior  to  all  external  miracles,  and  the  believers  among  thi 
wisdom-seeking  Greeks  found  a  divine  wisdom^  compawii 
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with  which  all  the  wisdom  of  their  philosophers  appeared  as 
nothing. 

As  was  nsual,  Paul  was  obliged  by  the  hostile  disposition 
with  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews  received  his  preaching 
in  the  synagogue,  to  direct  his  labours  to  the  Gentiles  through 
the  medium  of  the  Proselytes,  and  the  new  church  was  mosSy 
formed  of  Gentiles,  to  whom  a  small  number  of  Jews  joined 
themselves.  That  he  might  devote  all  his  time  and  strength 
without  distraction  to  preaching,  he  soon  organized  the  small 
company  of  believers  into  a  regular  church,  and  left  the 
baptism  of  those  who  were  brought  to  the  feith  by  his 
preaching,  to  be  administered  by  tibose  who  were  chosen  to 
fill  the  (^ces  in  the  church ;  1  Cor.  i.  16  ;  xvi.  15. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  acceptance  which  the  gospel  here 
found  among  the  heathen,  powerfully  excited  the  rage  of  the 
Jews,  and  they  availed  themselves  of  the  arrival  of  the  new 
Proconsul  Annseus  GaUio,  a  brother  of  Seneca  the  philosopher, 
to  arraign  Paul  before  his  tribimaL  Since,  by  the  laws  of  the 
empire,  the  right  was  secured  to  them  of  practising  their  own 
religious  institutions  without  molestation,  they  inferred,  that 
whoever  caused  division  among  them  by  the  propagation  of 
doctrines  opposed  to  their  own  principles,  encroached  on  the 
enjoyment  of  their  privileges,  and  was  amenable  to  punish- 
ment. But  the  Proconsul,  a  man  of  mild  disposition, »  showed 
no  desire  to  involve  himself  in  the  internal  religious  con- 
troversies of  the  Jews,  which  must  have  appeared  to  a  Roman 
statesman  as  idle  disputes  about  words;  and  the  Gentiles 
themselves,  on  this  occasion,  testified  their  disapprobation  of 
the  accusers.  The  frustration  of  this  attempt  against  the 
apostle  enabled  him  to  continue  his  labours  with  less  an- 
noyance in  this  region,  so  that  their  influence  was  felt 
through  the  whole  province  of  Achaia,  (1  Thess.  i.  8  ;  2  Cor. 
LI,)  whether  he  made  use  of  his  disciples  as  instruments,  or 
suspended  his  residence  at  Corinth,  by  a  journey  into  other 
parts  of  the  province,  and  then  returned  again  to  the  principal 
scene  of  his  ministry.  * 

^  Known  by  the  name  of  the  dtUcis  GaUio.  Seneca,  PraBfat.  Natural. 
quest,  iv.    **  Nemo  mortalium  uni  tarn  dulcis  est,  quam  hie  omnibus." 

'  See  2  Thess.  i.  4,  where  Paul,  in  an  epistle  written  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  residence  at  Corinth,  says,  that  in  several  churches,  and  there- 
foro  not  merely  in  the  Corinthian,  he  had  spoken  with  praise  of  the  faith 
and  zeal  of  the  Thessalonian  church. 
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When  he  had  been  labouring  for  some  time  in  these  parta^ 
Timothy  returned  from  Thessalonica,  by  whom  he  reoeiyed 
accounts  of  the  state  of  the  church  there,  which  were  fer  j&om 
pleasing  in  every  respect  The  feith  of  the  church  had  indeed 
been  steadfast  under  its  persecutions,  and  their  example  and 
zeal  had  promoted  the  fiirther  spread  of  the  gospel  in  Mace- 
donia, even  to  Achaia,  but  many  had  not  been  preserved  pure 
from  the  corruption  of  heathen  immorality.  Tlie  expectation 
of  Christ's  reappearance  had  taken  in  the  minds  of  many  an 
enthusiastic  direction,  so  that  they  neglected  their  stated  em- 
ployments, and  expected  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
their  more  opulent  brethren.  Prophets  rose  up  in  their 
assemblies,  whose  addresses  contained  much  that  was  enthu- 
siastic ;  while  others,  who  were  on  their  guard  against  these 
enthusiastic  exhibitions,  went  so  far  in  an  opposite  direction 
as  to  put  in  the  same  class  the  manifestations  of  a  genuine 
inspiration.  Probably  from  a  dread  of  enthusiasm^  they  could 
.  not  endure  that  any  person  who  felt  himself  inwardly  called 
should  give  free  utterance  to  his  sentiments  in  the  meetings 
of  the  church,  for  to  this  Paul's  exhortation  appears  to  le&ac, 
in  1  Thess.  v.  19,  "  Quench  not  the  Spirit."  On  all  these 
accounts,  he  considered  it  necessary  to  address  an  epistle  of 
encouragement  and  exhortation  to  this  church.  * 


*  In  this  epistle,  he  evidently  assumes,  that  the  manner  of  his  4 
from  Philippi  to  Thessalonica  was  still  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
charch,  so  that  he  alludes  to  only  one  residence  among  them,  after  hii 
arrival  from  Philippi.  What  Paul  says  in  1  Thess.  i.  9,  he  could  only 
say  at  a  period  which  was  shortly  subsequent  to  his  departure  from 
Thessalomca.  Hence,  it  is  certain,  that  the  epistle  was  written  at  that 
Juncture,  and  that  it  is  the  first  among  the  Pauline  epistles  which  have 
reached  us,  an  opinion,  with  which  its  whole  complexion  well  agieeii 
The  reasons  against  this  view,  maintained  by  Schiuder,  some  of  which 
we  have  mentioned  and  endeavoured  to  refute,  are  not  convincing.  The 
anxiety  of  many  persons  in  reference  to  their  deceased  friends  (iv.  IS,) 
proves  indeed,  that  some  of  the  first  Christians  at  Thessalonica  woe 
already  dead,  but  certainly  does  not  justify  the  conclusion,  that  tUi 
church  must  have  already  existed  a  long  time ;  for  within  a  compin^ 
tively  short  time,  many,  especially  those  who  were  in  yean  or  ia 
declining  health  at  their  conversion,  might  have  died.  Also  the  argn* 
ment,  that  Paul,  in  this  epistle,  supposes  the  existence  of  a  chnnh 
organized  in  the  usual  manner  with  Presbyters,  will  prove  nothing 
against  the  early  composition  of  this  epistle.  For  why  should  not 
Paul  have  accomplished  all  this  during  his  short  stay  at  Thes8aloaiei» 
or  put  matters  in  a  train  for  its  being  done  soon  after  his  departure  1 
^^  is  evident,  from  Acts  xiv.  23,  how  important  he  deemed  it  to  gi?e 
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In  his  epistle,  he  reminds  the  church  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  himself  among  them,  the  example  of 
mannal  industry  which  he  set,  and  the  exhortations  which  he 
imparted  to  them.  He  calmed  their  anxiety  respecting  the 
fate  of  those  who  had  died  during  this  period.  He  warned 
against  making  attempts  to  determine  the  second  coming  of 
Oirist.  That  critical  moment  would  come  imexpectedly;  the 
exact  time  could  be  ascertained  by  no  one ;  but  it  was  the 
duty  of  Christians  to  be  always  prepared  for  it.  They  were 
not  to  walk  in  darkness,  lest  that  day  should  oyertake  them 
as  a  thief  in  the.  night;  as  children  of  the  light,  they  ought  to 
walk  continually  in  the  light  and  the  day  ;  and  to  watch  over 
themselves,  that  they  might  meet  the  appearance  of  the  Lord 
with  confidence. 

After  a  time,  Paul  learned  that  the  epistle  had  not  attained 
its  end ;  that  the  enthusiastic  tendency  in  the  Thessalonian 
church  had  continued  to  increase.  In  his  former  epistle,  he  had 
considered  it  necessary  to  guard  them  against  both  extremes ; 
to  warn  them  against  the  entire  suppression  of  free  prophetic 
addresses,  as  well  as  against  receiving  every  thing  as  divine 
which  pretended  to  be  so,  without  examination.  The  higher  life 
was  to  be  developed  and  expressed  freely  without  harassing 
restrictions;  but  all  claims  to  inspiration  ought  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  sober  examination.^     He  must,  therefore,  have  had 

the  nsaal  constitution  to  the  churches  as  soon  as  they  were  formed  ;  and' 
this  most  have  been  more  especially  the  case  with  a  church  which  he  left 
in  such  critical  circumstances,  even  apart  from  persecutors.  Indeed,  if 
the  rule  laid  down  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that  no  novice  in 
Christianity  should  be  chosen  to  the  office  of  presbyter,  had  been  from 
iba  beginning  an  invariable  principle,  we  might  conclude,  that  so  new  a 
ehurch,  which  must  consist  entirely  of  novices,  could  have  no  presbytery. 
Bat  there  is  nothing  to  support  this  conclusion,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  primitive  apostolic  age  are  against  it.  The  rules  given  in  that 
epivtle,  aa  well  as  many  other  points,  tend  to  prove  that  it  was  written 
in  the  latter  part  of  Paul's  life,  and  in  reference  to  a  church  not  newly 
oiganized^  And  what  we  find  in  Philip,  iv.  6,  by  no  means  obliges  us 
to  aasmne  a  second  visit  of  Paul  to  Thessalonica,  after  which  both 
epistles  were  written.  He  there  says,  that  during  the  time  of  the  first 
pnblication  of  the  gORpel  among  the  heathen,  (which  cannot  be  referred 
to  a  later  period,)  when  he  left  Macedonia,  no  church  excepting  that 
at  Philippi  bad  sent  him  a  contribution — first  at  Thessalonica  before  he 
left  MaMdonia,  and  then  once  or  twice  at  Corinth,  during  his  longer 
MJonm  there.  2  Cor.  xi.  9. 

>  It  appears  to  me  that  1  Thess.  v.  21,  altogether  relates  to  what  im- 
mediately precedes — **  prove  all  things  in  the  communications  of  the 
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caiLse  to  suspect  danger  from  this  quarter,  even  had  he  not 
received  more  exact  information.  But  he  was  subsequently 
informed,  that  persons  had  come  forward  in  the  church  who 
professed  to  have  received  revelations  to  the  effect  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Lord  was  close  at  hand.  They  also  endeavoured 
to  strengthen  their  assertions  by  distorting  certain  expresaons 
of  the  apostle,  which  he  had  used  during  his  residence  atThes- 
salonica.  But  now  since  the  epistle  of  Paul  was  so  plainly 
opposed  to  the  enthusiastic  tendency  which  aimed  at  fixing  the 
exact  time  of  Christ's  second  coming,  one  of  the  promoters 
of  this  error  ventured  so  far  as  to  forge  another  epistle  in 
Paul's  name,  which  might  serve  to  confittn  this  expectation, 
in  which  probably  he  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance, 
that  the  apostle  in  his  first  epistle  had  satisfied  himself 
with  urging  what  was  of  practical  importance  without 
giving  a  decided  opinion  on  the  nearness  or  remotenes* 
of  that  great  event.*  Such  forgeries  were  not  at  all 
uncommon  in  this  century  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Alexandrian  period  of  literature,  and  their  authors  were 
very  adroit  in  justifying  such  deceptions  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  currency  to  certain  principles  and  opinions.*  Thii 
enthusiastic  tendency  also  operated  injuriously  in  producing 
idleness,  and  a  neglect  of  a  person's  own  affairs,  united  witbl 
prying,  intermeddling  curiosity  respecting  the  concerns  cf 
others.  Paul,  therefore,  thought  it  necessary  to  mite  I 
second  epistle  to  Thessalonica."    In  this  epistle,  for  the  pw^ 

prophets,  and  retain  whatever  is  good;"  but  in  verse  22,  he  makes t 
transition  to  a  general  remark,  '*  that  they  should  keep  themselyei  it 
a  distance  from  every  kind  of  evil,"  with  which  his  prayer  for  th6  uad^ 
fica£ion  of  the  whole  man  naturally  connects  itself. 

'  The  passage  in  2  Thess.  ii.  2,  might  be  so  understood,  as  if  only  di 
statements  in  the  First  Epistle  had  been  misrepresented ;  and  itiac^ 
tainly  possible  to  imagine,  that  they  had  so  misapplied  Paul's  compiili* 
of  a  thief  in  the  night,  as  if  he  expected  the  appearance  of  Christ  toll 
an  event  close  at  hand,  and  only  meant  to  say  that  the  point  of  tiM. 
could  not  be  given  more  distinctly.  But  these  words  of  PW  WJJi 
naturally  be  understood  of  the  forgery  of  a  letter  in  his  name,  and  #j 
manner  in  which  he  guards  against  similar  forgeries,  by  a  posteriptl^j 
his  own  hand,  favours  this  opinion. 

*  The  Bishop  Dionysius  very  much  lamented  the  CUsifieatiA 
letters  which  he  had  written  to  various  churches.  Euseb.  iv.  2S. 

*  He  had  at  that  time  probably  travelled  from  Corinth  into  At 
and  founded  other  churches.  Already  he  had  sustained  many  cxm 
with  the  enemies  of  the  gospel ;  he  had  occasion  to  request  the  I 
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pose  of  guarding  Uiem  against  the  hasty  expectation  of  that 
last  decisive  period,  he  directed  their  attention  to  the  signs  of 
the  times  which  would  precede  it.  The  revelation  of  the  evil 
that  opposed  itself  to  the  kingdom  of  God — ^a  self-idolatry 
excludu^  the  worship  of  the  living  God — would  first  rise  to 
the  highest  pitch.  The  power  of  the  delusion,  by  a  hypocri- 
tical ^ow  of  godliness,  and  by  extraordinary  power,  appa- 
rently miraculous,  would  deceive  those  who  were  not  disposed 
to  follow  the  simple,  unadulterated  truth.  The  rejection  of 
the  True  and  the  Divine  would  be  punished  by  the  power  of 
&lsehood.  Those  persons  would  be  ensnared  by  the  arts 
of  deception,  who,  because  they  had  suppressed  the  sense 
of  truth  in  their  hearts,  deserved  to  be  deceived,  and  by  their 
own  criminality  had  prepared  themselves  for  all  the  deceptions 
of  fisJsehood.  Then  would  Christ  appear,  in  order  by  his 
victorious  divine  power  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  evil,  after 
it  had  attained  its  widest  extension,  and  to  consummate  the 
kingdom  of  God.  As  signs  similar  to  those  which  prognos- 
ticate the  last  decisive  and  most  triumphant  epoch,  are 
repeated  in  all  the  great  epochs  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  it 
advances  victoriously  in  conflict  with  the  kingdom  of  evil, 
Paul  might  believe  that  he  recognised  in  many  signs  of  his 
won  time,  the  commencement  of  the  final  epoch.  By  the 
light  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  according  to  the  intimations  of 
Christ*  himself  he  discerned  the  geneml  law  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is  applicable  to  all  the 
great  epochs  down  to  the  very  last ;  but  he  was  not  aware 
that  siinilar  phenomena  must  often  recur  imtil  the  arrival  of 
the  final  crisis. ' 

cesBoiy  prayers  of  the  churches,  that  he  might  be  delivered  from  the 
machinations  of  evil-minded  men ;  for  such  were  not  wanting,  who 
were  unsusceptible  of  receiving  the  gospel;  2  Thess.  iii.  2.  This 
zeminds  us  of  the  accusations  made  by  the  Jews  against  Paul. 

>  See  Lebea  Jem,  pp.  558,  612. 

*  When  persons  nave  attempted  to  determine  with  exactness  the 
ogns  of  the  times  given  by  Paul,  they  have  failed  in  many  points.  In 
the  first  place,  they  have  sought  for  the  appearances  to  which  the 
l^KMtle  r^ei^  in  later  ages,  while  Paul  refers  to  appearances  in  his  own 
age,  or  to  those  which  they  seemed  to  forebode.  In  other  important 
periods^  which  preceded  remarkable  epochs  for  the  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  signs  might  be  found  similar  to  those  which  Paul 
has  here  described.  Still  we  should  not  be  justified  in  saying  that 
these  signs  in  this  particular  form  were  consciously  present  to  Paurs 
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As  Paul  was  unexercised  in  writing  Greek,  and,  apnidst  bis 
numerous  cares  and  labours,  instead  of  writing  his  epistles 
with  his  own  hand,  dictated  them,  as  was  a  usual  practice 
among  the  ancients,  to  an  amanuensis,  letters  could  be  more 
easily  forged  in  his  name.  Perhaps  he  had  already  adopted 
the  plan  of  adding  a  few  words  of  salutation  with  his  own 
hanc^  in  order  to  give  the  churches  a  special  proof  of  his 
affectionate  sympathy.  Such  an  autograph  addition  would 
now  be  so  much  the  more  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting falsifications  of  his  epistles ;  accordingly,  in  this 
epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  he  expressly  notices  this  circum- 
stance, that  they  might  in  future  know  all  the  epistles  that 
really  were  his  own  production.  * 

mind.  And  thus  we  should  fall  into  error,  if  we  expected  to  find  wlttt 
is  anti-Christian  only  in  certain  particular  appearances  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical History,  instead  of  recognising  in  these  appearances  a  Christiaii 
truth  lying  at  their  basis,  and  the  same  anti-Christian  spirit  (by  whiflh 
the  Christian  principle  is  here  disturbed,  and  at  last  wholly  obscDRi^ 
likewise  in  other  appearances.  When  too,  these  signs  have  been  lookfld 
for  in  the  actual  situation  of  the  apostle,  the  defectiveness  of  our  knov- 
ledge  of  his  situation,  and  of  the  appearances  peculiar  to  his  times,  htf 
been  forgotten.  Or,  instead  of  estimating  the  great  views  respeetiaf 
the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  the  apostle  here  unfoU^ 
according  to  the  ideas  contained,  the  kernel  has  been  thrown  away,  a&4 
the  shell  retained,  and  they  have  been  compared  with  the  Jewish  fiibbi 
respecting  Antichrist. 

^  From  these  words  of  Paul,  2  Thess.  ill.  17,  we  cannot  infer  vttli 
Schrader,  that  Paul  must  have  already  written  many  epistles  (to  Ui 
Thessalonians),  and,  therefore,  that  this  could  not  be  the  second;  fiffif 
Paul  had  determined  now  for  the  first  time  to  employ  this  piecantios 
against  the  falsification  of  his  epistle,  he  might  certainly  thus  expnri 
himself;  it  was  not  necessary  to  use  the  future  ^arat,  and  yet  nd 
might  have  written  many  epistles  before  this.  For,  might  he  not 
already  have  written  epistles  to  the  churches  in  Cilicia,  and  Syiia,  vd 
others  lately  founded  by  him,  as  well  as  to  individuals  ?  We  csDBfll 
certainly  maintain,  that  the  whole  correspondence  of  the  great  apoitll 
who  was  so  active  and  careful  in  every  respect,  has  come  down  to  » 
Lastly,  the  forgery  of  a  letter  under  his  name  was  still  easier  when  oi^ 
a  few,  than  when  many  of  his  epistles  were  extant.  Therefore  W 
proofs  fail  which  are  employed  partly  for  the  later  origin,  partly  for  tlil 
spuriousness  of  the  epistle.  And  as  to  the  salutation  added  by  Fnltf. 
a  mark  of  his  handwriting,  it  only  follows  that,  under  the  exMi 
circumstances,  he  determined  to  add  such  a  mark  of  his  handwritiBg  tS^ 
all  his  epistles,  but  by  no  means  that,  under  altered  circumstaaov  "^ 
adhered  to  this  resolution ;  nor  could  we  conclude  with  certain^f 
in  all  those  epistles  in  which  Paul  has  not  expressly  remarked  tiM 
salutation  was  penned  by  him,  the  benediction  at  ihe  close  was  n 
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Thus  Paid  laboiired  during  another  half-year  for  the  spread 
of  Christianity  in  these  parts,  and  then  conchided  the  second 
period  of  his  ministry  among  the  heathen,  which  began  with 
the  second  missionary  journey.  We  are  now  arrived  at  a 
resting-place,  from  which  we  shall  proceed  to  a  new  period  in 
his  nunistxy,  and  in  the  history  of  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Gentiles. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   APOSTLB  PAUL*S  JOtTBKET  TO  ANTIOOH,  AND   HIS   RENEWED  MISSIONARY 
LABOURS  AMONQ  IHU   HEATHEN. 

After  Paul  had  laboured  during  another  half-year  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  church  in  Corinth  and  Achaia, 
he  resolved,  before  attempting  to  form  new  churches  among 
the.  heathen,  to  visit  once  more  that  city  which  had  been 
hitherto  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian-Gtentile  world,  An- 
tioch,  where  possibly  he  had  arranged  a  meeting  with  other 
publishers  of  the  gospel  This  was  no  doubt  the  principal, 
but  probably  not  t£e  only,  object  of  his  journey.  He  felt  it 
to  be  very  important  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a  division 
between  the  Jewish  and  the  Grentile  Christians,  and  to  take 
away  from  the  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  the  only  plausible 
ground  for  their  accusation,  that  he  was  an  enemy  of  their 
nation  and  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  On  this  account,  he 
resolved  to  revisit  at  the  same  time  the  metropolis  of  Judaism, 
in  order  publicly  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  God  of  his 
fiithers  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  according  to  a  form  much 
approved  by  the  Jews,  and  thus  practically  to  refute  these 
imputations.  There  was  at  that  t^'ne  among  the  Jews  a  reli- 
gious custom,  arising  most  probably  from  a  modification  of 
the  Nazarite  vow,  that  those  who  had  been  visited  with  sick- 
i  or  any  other  great  calamity  vowed,  if  they  were  restored, 


not  in  his  handwriting.  When  once  that  peculiar  practice  and  his 
hftadwriting  had  become  generally  known  among  the  churches,  he 
adgfat  make  such  an  addition,  without  expressly  mentioning  that  it  was 
written  by  himself. 
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to  bring  a  thank-offering  to  Jehovah  in  the  temple,  to  abstain 
from  wine  for  thirty  days,  and  to  shave  their  heads.'  Faul 
had  probably  resolved,  on  the  occasion  of  his  deliveranoe  from 
some  danger  dming  his  last  residence  at  Corinth,  or  on  his 
journey  from  that  city,*  publicly  to  express  his  grateful 
acknowledgments  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  form  of 
his  doing  this  was  in  itself  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  Christian  wisdom,  he  felt  no  scruple  to  become  in 
respect  of  form,  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  or  to  the  Gentiles  a  Gen- 
tile. When  he  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  with  Aquila  to 
Lesser  Asia,  from  Cenchrsea,  he  began  the  julfilment  of  bis 
vow.*  He  left  his  companion  with  his  wife  behind  at 
Ephesus,  whither  he  promised  to  return,  and  hastened  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  visited  the  church,  and  presented  Im 

^  Joeephus,  de  Bello  Jud.  ii.  15,  robs  yhp  ^  ySfftp  Kcn-airopov/jJwovs  11  rtffv 
AWats  iufdyKcus  KBos  c<;xc(r0ai  irph  K'  rifiepuy,  lis  &iroB<iff€iv  /JuiXXour  Bvfftas, 
otyov  re  iup4^€aBai  Koi  ^vpiiaaaOcu  riis  nSfias,  It  appears  to  me  quite 
necessary  to  change  the  aorigt  in  the  last  clause  into  the  future 
^vpiia-^ffOat ;  and  I  would  translate  the  passage  thus — "th^  were 
accustomed  to  vow  that  they  would  refrain  from  wine  and  shave  their 
hair  thirty  days  before  the  presentation  of  the  offering."  From  com- 
paring this  with  the  Nazarite  vow,  we  might  indeed  conclude  that  th$ 
shaving  of  the  hair  took  place  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  as  Hcjor 
thinks  in  his  commentary ;  but  the  words  of  Josephus  do  not  agree 
with  this  supposition,  for  we  cannot  be  allowed  to  interpolate  anoSoier 
period  before  the  ^upii<r€<r$ai,  "  and  at  the  end  of  these  thirty  days." 
Also  what  follows  in  Josephus  is  opposed  to  it,  and  Paul's  shaving  his 
hair  several  weeks  before  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  will  not  harmonize 
with  such  a  supposition. 

*  From  how  many  dangers  he  was  rescued,  and  how  mnch  would  be 
required  to  complete  the  narrative  given  in  the  Acts,  we  learn  finm 
2  Cor.  xi.  26,  27. 

3  Unnecessary  difficulties  have  been  raised  respecting  Acts  zriii.  18. 
Paul  in  the  18th,  and  the  verse  immediately  following,  is  the  only  sub- 
ject to  which  every  thing  is  referred ;  and  the  words  relating  to  AquiU 
and  Priscilla  form  only  a  parenthesis.  All  that  is  here  expressed  must 
therefore  be  referred  to  Paul  and  not  to  Aquila,  who  is  mentioned  only 
incidentally.  Schneckenburger,  in  his  work  on  the  Acta,  p.  66,  finds  • 
reason  for  mentioning  such  an  unimportant  circumstaiice  respectiqff 
a  subordinate  person  in  this,  that  a  short  notice  of  a  man,  who  for  ^ 
a  year  lived  in  the  same  house  as  Paul,  would  serve  as  an  indirect  justi- 
fication of  the  apostle  against  the  accusations  of  his  Judaizing  oroO' 
nents:  but  this  is  connected  with  the  whole  hypothesis,  of  which*  nr 
reasons  already  given,  I  cannot  approve. 

^  Besides,  Aquila  could  not  have  taken  suck  a  vow,  because  he  did 
not  travel  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  offering  ought  to  be  presented. 
We  must  therefore  suppose  that  he  had  m^e  a  tow  of  another  'kkoAt 
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offering  in  the  temple.^  He  then  travelled  to  Antioch,  where 
he  stayed  a  long  time,  and  met  with  Barnabas,  and  other 
friends  and  former  associates  in  publishing  the  gospeL     The 

that  he  would  not  allow  his  hair  to  be  cut  till  he  had  feft  Corinth  in 
safety,  like  the  Jewtf  who  bound  them»elyes  by  a  vow  to  do  or  not 
to  do  something  till  they  had  accomplished  what  they  wished,  as,  for 
example,  not  to  take  food ;  compare  Acts  xxiii.  14,  and  the  legends 
from  the  elayy^fuov  Ka$'  'Efipaiovs,  in  Jerome  de  v.  i.  c.  ii.  But  such 
unmeaning  folly  no  one  can  attribute  to  Aquila.  And  Luke  would 
hardly  have  related  any  thing  so  insignificant  of  Aquila,  who  was  not 
the  hero  of  his  narrative.  But  Meyer  thinks  he  has  found  a  special 
proof  that  this  relates  not  to  Paul  but  to  Aquila  ,*  because,  in  Acts 
zyiii.  18,  the  name  of  Priscilla  is  mentioned  not  as  it  is  in  y.  2  and  26, 
and  contrary  to  the  usage  of  antiquity,  with  a  design  to  make  the 
reference  here  designed  to  Aquila  more  pointed.  We  might  allow  some 
weight  to  this  consideration,  if  we  did  not  find  the  same  arrangement 
of  the  names  in  Bom.  xvi.  3,  and  2  Tim.  iv.  19.  Hence  we  shall  find  a 
common  ground  of  explanation  for  what  appears  a  striking  deviation 
from  the  customs  of  antiquity,  that  although  Priscilla  was  not  a  public 
instructress,  which  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  church, 
yet  she  was  distinguished  even  more  than  her  husband  for  her  Christian 
knowledge,  and  her  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
that  in  this  respect  Paul  stood  in  a  more  intimate  relation,  a  closer 
alliance  of  spirit  to  her,  as  Bleek  has  suggested  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  p.  422.  And  thus  we  find  in  this 
undesigned  departure  from  the  prevailing  usage,  on  a  point  so  un- 
important in  itself,  an  indication  of  the  higher  dignity  conferred  so 
directly  by  Christianity  on  the  female  sex. 

'  The  words  in  Acts  xviii.  21  cannot  prove  that  Paul  travelled  to 
Jerusalem,  for  the  original  expression  only  makes  it  highly  probable. 
"  I  will  return  to  you  again,  God  willing ; "  and  all  the  rest  is  only 
a  gloss.  If,  therefore,  we  do  not  find  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  indicated 
in  the  iufoj^hs  and  Karefiri  of  v.  22,  we  must  assume  that  Paul  on  this 
journey  came  only  as  tar  as  Antioch,  and  not  to  Jerusalem,  and  then 
the  interpretatk)n  of  Acts  xviii.  18,  given  in  the  text,  must  be 
abandoned.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  Luke,  in  referring  to  Paul's 
Bojoom  at  Jerusalem,  should  mention  only  his  saluting  the  church,  and 
say  nothing  of  the  presentation  of  his  offering ;  and  that  James,  who, 
on  Paul's  former  visit  to  Jerusalem,  had  advised  him  to  such  a  line 
of  conduct,  should  not  have  appealed  to  the  example  given  by  himself 
of  such  an  accommodation  to  the  feelings  of  the  Jews.  But  Luke 
Ib  never  to  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  a  history  complete  in  all 
ito  parts,  but  simply  as  a  writer  who,  without  historical  art,  put 
together  what  he  heard  and  saw,  or  what  became  known  to  him  by  the 
reports  of  others.  Hence  he  narrates  several  less  important  cir- 
cumstances, and  passes  over  those  which  would  be  more  important  for 
maintaining  the  connexion  of  the  history.  Also,  to  a  reader  familiar 
with  Jewish  customs,  it  might  be  sufficiently  clear  that  Paul,  according 
to  what  is  mentioned  in  xviii.  18,  must  have  brought  an  offering 
to  Jerusalem.    At  all  events,  if  we  wish  to  refer  v.  22  only  to  Caesaresk 
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apostle  Peter  also  joined  the  company  of  preachers  of  the 
gospel  here  assembled,  who  beheld  the  apostles  of  the  Jews 
and  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  united  in  true  Chrisiaaii 
fellowship  with  one  another,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Council  at  Jerusalem. 

But  this  beautiftil  unanimity  was  distiu-bed  by  some  Jn- 
daizing  zealots,  who  came  from  Jerusalem  probably  with  an 
evil  design,  since  what  they  had  heard  of  the  free  publication 
of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  was  offensive  to  their  con- 
tracted feelings.  For  a  considerable  time  the  pharisaically- 
minded  Jewi^  Christians  appeared  to  have  been  silenced  by 
the  apostolic  decisinos,  but  they  could  not  be  induced  to  give 
up  an  opposition  so  closely  allied  with  a  mode  of  thinloDg 
exclusively  Jewish,  against  a  completely  free  and  independent 
gospel.  The  constant  enlargement  of  Paul's  sphere  of  labour 
among  the  heathen,  of  which  they  became  more  fully  awaro 
by  his  journeys  to  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  excited  afresh 
their  suspicion  and  jealousy.  Though  they  professed  to  be 
delegates  sent  by  James  from  Jerusalem,^  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  they  were  justified  in  so  doing ;  for  before  this 
time  such  Judaizers  had  falsely  assimied  a  similar  character. 
These  persons  were  disposed  not  to  ackhowledge  the  nn- 
circumcised  Gentile  Christians,  who  observed  no  part  of  the 
Mosaic  ceremonial  law,  as  genuine  Christian  brethren,  as 
brethren  in  the  faith,  endowed  with  privileges  equal  to  liieir 
own  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  As  they  looked  upon 
them  as  still  unclean,  they  refused  to  eat  with  them.  The 
same  Peter  who  had  at  first  asserted  so  emphatically  the 
equal  rights  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  and  afterwards  at  the 
last  apostolic  convention  had  so  strenuously  defended  them, 
now  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  a  r^ard  to 
his  countrymen,  and  for  the  moment  was  faithless  to  his 
principles.  We  here  recognise  the  old  nature  of  Peter, 
which,  though  conquered  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  was 
still  active,  and  on  some  occasions  regained  the  ascendency. 
The  same  Peter  who,  after  he  had  borne  the  most  ImpressiTe 

the  avafihs  must  be  superfluous,  and  the  Kar^firj  would  not  snit  the 
geographical  relation  of  Ceesarea  to  Antioch. 

^  This  is  not  necessarily  contained  in  the  words  nvts  i,irh  *\aK^fi¥t, 
which  may  simply  mean  that  these  persons  belonged  to  the  chareh 
at  Jerusalem,  over  which  James  presided. 
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testimony  to  the  Redeemer,  at  the  sight  of  danger  for  an 
instant  denied  him.  The  example  of  an  apostle  whose  cha- 
racter stood  so  high,  influenced  other  Chnstians  of  Jewish 
descent,  so  that  even  Barnabas  withdrew  from  holding  inter- 
course with  Gentile  Christians.  Paul,  who  condemned  what 
was  evil  without  respect  of  persons,  called  it  an  act  of 
hypocrisy.  He  alone  remained  faithftil  to  his  principles,  and 
in  the  presence  of  all  administered  a  severe  reprimand  to 
Peter,  and  laid  open  the  inconsistency  of  his  conduct. 
"  Why,  if  thou  thyself,"  he  said,  "  although  thou  art  a  Jew, 
hast  no  scruple  to  live  as  a  Gentile  with  the  Gentiles,  why 
wilt  thou  force  the  Gentiles  to  become  Jews  1  We  are  bom 
Jews — we,  if  the  Jews  are  right  in  their  pretensions,  were  not 
sinners  like  the  Gentiles,  but  clean  and  holy  as  bom  citizens 
of  the  theocratic  nation.  But  by  our  own  course  of  conduct, 
we  express  our  contrary  conviction.  With  all  our  observance 
of  the  law,  we  have  acknowledged  ourselves  to  be  sinners  who 
are  in  need  of  justification  as  well  as  others,  well  knowing 
that  Jby  works,  such  as  the  law  is  able  to  produce,^  no  man 
can  be  justified  before  God ;  but  this  can  only  be  attained  by 
faith  in  Christ,  and  having  been  convinced  of  this,  we  have 
sought  justification  by  him  alone.  But  this  conviction  we 
contradict,  if  we  seek  again  for  justification  by  the  works  of 
the  law.     We  therefore  present  ourselves  again  as  sinners* 

*  We  may  here  notice  briefly  what  will  be  more  fully  developed  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  apostolic  doctrine,  that  Paul  by  llgyois  v6fJiov 
understands  works  which  a  compulsory,  threatening  law  may  force  a 
man  to  perform,  in  the  absence  of  a  holy  disposition.  The  idea  com- 
prehends the  mere  outward  fulfilling  of  the  law,  in  reference  to  what 
18  moral  as  well  as  what  is  ritual.  Both,  which  are  so  closely  connected 
in  Judaism,  maintain  their  real  importance  only  as  an  expression  of 
the  truly  pious  disposition  of  hucaioaitv^.  The  idea  of  the  moral  or  the 
ritual  predominates  only  according  to  the  varied  antithetical  relation 
of  the  phrase.    In  this  passage,  a  special  reference  is  made  to  the  ritual. 

*  The  words.  Gal.  ii.  18,  "  If  what  I  have  destroyed  (the  Mosaic  law) 
I  build  up  again,  (like  Peter,  who  had  practically  testified  again  to  the 
nnlTersal  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law),  I  must  look  upon  myself  as  a 
transgressor  of  the  law,  as  a  sinner."  (Paul  here  supposes  Peter  to 
express  the  conviction,  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  departing  from  the 
law,  that  he  was  guilty  of  transgressing  a  law  that  was  still  binding.)  1 
cannot  perfectly  agree  with  Kiickert's  exposition,  who  supposes  these 
words  to  be  used  by  Paul  in  reference  to  himself.  For  this  general 
proposition  would  not  be  correct,  "  Whoever  builds  up  again  what  he 
has  pulled  down  pursues  a  wrong  course."  If  he  had  done  wrong  in 
pulling  down,  he  would  do  right  in  building  up  what  had  been  pulled 
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needing  justification,  and  Christ,  instead  of  justifying  us  frtn 
sin,  has  deprived  us  of  the  only  means  of  justification  and  led 
us  into  sin,  if  it  be  sin  to  consider  ourselves  freed  from  the 
law.     Far  be  this  from  us."  * 

If  we  fix  this  controversy  of  Paul  and  Peter,*  which  as  the 

down ;  and  eren  the  opponents  of  Paal  maintained  the  first ;  they  eonld 
not  therefore  be  afiected  by  that  proposition,  and  the  logicid  Ful 
would  have  taken  good  care  not  to  express  it. 

^  Paul's  reprimand  of  Peter  (Gal.  ii.)  appears  1o  reach  only  asftras 
the  18th  verse,  excl.  What  follows,  by  the  transition  from  the  plnitl 
to  the  singular,  and  by  the  7^,  is  shown  to  be  a  commentary  by  Pud 
on  some  expressions  which,  uttered  in  the  warmth  of  feeling,  might  be 
somewhat  obscure,  and  evidently  not  a  continuation  of  his  address,  ll 
to  the  date  of  this  interview  with  Peter,  we  readily  allow  that  we 
cannot  attain  to  absolute  certainty.  Paul  himself  narrates  the  oeenr 
rence  immediately  after  speaking  of  that  journey  to  Jerusalem  which 
we  find  reasons  for  considering  as  his  third.  And,  accordingly,  we 
suppose  that  this  event  followed  the  apostolic  convention  at  Jernakm. 
And  probably  many  persons  would  be  induced,  by  the  report  of  whit 
had  taken  place  among  the  Gentile  Christians,  (which  to  Jewish 
Christians  must  have  appeared  so  very  extraordinary),  to  resort  to  the 
assembly  of  the  Gentile  Christians  at  Antioch,  partly  in  order  to  be 
witnesses  of  the  novel  transactions,  and  partly  out  of  suspidoo.  A^ 
cording  to  what  we  have  before  remarked,  it  is  not  impossible  thatiheM 
Judaizers,  soon  after  the  resolutions  for  acknowledging  the  equal  rig^ 
of  Gentile  Christians  were  passed,  became  unfaithful  to  them,  benoae 
they  explained  them  differently  from  their  original  intention.  Bat 
there  is  greater  probability,  that  these  events  did  not  immediately 
succeed  the  issuing  of  those  resolutions.  It  is  by  no  means  evident 
that  Paul,  in  this  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  intended  to 
observe  chronological  exactness.  He  rather  appears  to  be  speaking  of 
an  event  which  was  quite  fresh  in  his  memory,  and  had  happened  onily 
a  short  time  before.  Besides  the  two  suppositions  here  mentioned,  i 
third  is  possible,  which  has  been  advocated  by  Hug  and  Sneckenhoigfa; 
namely,  that  this  event  took  place  before  the  apostolic  convention.  Bot 
though  Paul  here  follows  no  strict  chronological  order,  yet  it  is  diffieolt 
to  believe  that  he  would  not  place  the  narrative  of  an  event,  so  eloM^ 
connected  with  the  controversies  which  gave  occasion  to  his  oonfeieneei 
with  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  beginning,  instead  of  letting  it 
follow  as  supplementary. 

^  Confessedly  a  mistaken  reverence  for  the  apostle  led  many  penow 
in  the  ancient  (especially  the  eastern)  church  to  a  very  unnatural  view 
of  this  controversy.  They  adopted  the  notion  that  Peter  and  PniI  hid 
an  understanding  with  one  another,  that  both,  the  one  for  the  advifr 
tage  of  the  Jews,  the  other  for  the  advantage  of  the  Gentile  Christiani^ 
committed  an  offidosum  mendacium,  in  order  that  no  stain  might  reit 
on  Peter's  conduct.  Augustin,  in  his  Epistle  to  Jerome,  and  in  hii 
book  De  Mendacio,  has  admirably  combated  this  prqjudioe^  and  tbi 
false  interpretation  founded  upon  it. 
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following  history  shows,  produced  no  permanent  separation 
between  them — exactly  at  this  period,  it  will  throw  much 
light  on  the  connexion  of  events.     Till  now  the  pacification 
concluded  at  Jerusalem  between  the  Jewish  and   Gentile 
Christians  had  been  maintained  inviolate.     Till  now  Paul 
had  to  contend    only  with    Jewish    opponents,   not    with 
Judaizers  in  the  churches  of  Gentile  Christians; — but  now 
the  opposition  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians, 
which  the  apostolic  resolutions  had  repressed,  again  made  its 
appearance.     As  in  this  capital  of  Gentile  Christianity,  which 
formed  the  central  point  of  Christian  missions,  this  contro- 
versy first  arOse,  so  exactly  in  the  same  spot  it  broke  forth 
afresh,  notwithstanding  the  measures  taken  by  the  apostles  to 
8^ttle  it ;   and  having  once  been  renewed,  it  spread  itself 
through  all  the  churches  where  there  was  a  mixture  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles.      Here  Paul  had  first  to  combat  that  party 
whose  agents  afterwards  persecuted  him  in  every  scene  of  his 
labours.     It  might  at  first  appear  strange,  that  this  division 
should  break  out  exactly  at  that  time ;  at  the  very  time 
when  the  manner  in  which  Paul  had  just  appeared  at  Jeru- 
dalem,  having  become  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  might  have  served 
to  make  a  fevourable  impression  on  the  minds  of   those 
Christians  who  were  still  attached  to  Judaism.     But  although 
it  might  thus  operate  on  the  most  moderate  among  them, 
yet  the  event  sl^owed,  that  on  the  fanatical  zealots,  whose 
principles  were  too  contrary  to  admit  of  their  being  recon- 
ciled to  him,  it  produced  quite  an  opposite  effect,  when  they 
Baw  the  man  who  had  spoken  so  freely  of  the  law — who  had 
always  so  strenuously  maintained  the  equal  rank  of  the  uncir- 
cumcised  Gentile  Christian  with  the  Jewish  Christians,  and 
whom  they  had  condemned  as  a  despiser  of  the  law,  when 
they  saw  this  man  representing  himself  as  one  of  the  believing 
Jewish  people.     They  well  knew  how  to  make  use  of  what 
he  had  done  at  Jerusalem  to  his  disadvantage  ;  and  by  repre- 
senting his  actions  in  a  false  light,  they  accused  him  of  incon- 
sistency, and  of  artfully  attempting  to  flatter  the  Gentile 
Christians. 

The  influence  of  this  party  soon  extended  itself  through  the 
churches  in  Galatia  and  Achaia.  It  is  true  that  Paul,  when, 
after  leaving  his  friends  at  Antioch,  he  visited  once  more  the 
churches  in  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  on  his  way  to  Ephesus, 
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wliither  he  had  promised  to  come  on  his  return,  observed  no 
striking  change  among  them.  ^     But  still,  he  remarked,  that 

^  He  expresses  to  the  Qalatiau  churches  his  astonishment,  that  they 
had  deserted,  so  soon  after  his  departure,  the  evangelical  doctrine  for 
which  they  had  before  shown  so  much  zeal ;  Gal.  i.  6.  As  eevenl 
modem  writers  (particularly  KUckert)  have  maintained  it  as  an  ascertained 
lact,  that  Paiil,  during  his  second  residence  among  the  Galatian  churches^ 
had  to  oppose  their  tendency  to  Judaism,  we  must  examine  more 
closely  the  grounds  of  this  assertion.  As  to  Gal.  i.  9, 1  cannot  acknow- 
ledge as  decisive  the  reasons  alleged  by  KUckert,  Usteri,  and  Schott^ 
against  these  words  being  an  impassioned  asseveration  of  the  sentiment 
in  the  preceding  verse,  and  in  favour  of  their  being  a  reference  to  what 
he  had  said,  when  last  with  them.  Might  it  not  be  a  reference  to  what 
was  written  before,  as  Eph.  iii.  3 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  2 1  For  that  what  he 
refers  to,  in  both  these  passages,  is  rather  more  distant,  makes  no 
difference  in  the  form  of  the  expression.  But  if  these  words  must  xefer 
to  something  said  by  Paul  at  an  earlier  period,  yet  the  conseqaenee 
which  RUckert  believes  may  be  drawn  from  them,  does  not  follow;  for 
though  Paul  had  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  church  itself  yet 
after  what  he  had  experienced  at  Antioch,  added  to  the  earlier  leaning 
of  a  part  of  the  church  to  Judaism,  he  might  consider  it  ncoessaiy  to 
charge  it  upon  them  most  impressively,  that  under  whatever  name^ 
however  revered,  another  doctrine  might  be  announced  to  them,  than 
what  he  had  preached,  such  doctrine  would  deserve  no  credit,  but  must 
be  Anti-Christian.  Although  Gal.  v.  21  certainly  refers  to  something 
said  by  the  apostle  at  an  earlier  period,  yet  nothing  further  can  be  con- 
cluded from  it :  for  in  every  church,  he  must  have  held  it  very  neoesniy 
to  make  it  apparent,  that  men  would  only  grossly  flatter  themselves  u 
they  imagined  that  they  could  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  withont  a 
complete  change  of  heart  and  conduct ;  1  Thess.  iv.  6 ;  Eph.  v.  5.  6.  The 
words  in  Gal.  v.  2,  3,  must  be  thus  understood,  "  As  I  said,  that  whoever 
allows  himself  to  be  circumcised  renounces  his  fellowship  with  Christ, 
so  I  testify  to  such  an  one  again,  that  he  is  bound  to  fulfil  the  whole 
law."  Evidently,  the  second  and  third  verses  relate  to  one  another;  the 
thoughts  are  correlative.  If  Paul  intended  to  remind  the  Galatians  of 
warnings  he  had  given  them  by  word  of  mouth,  why  did  he  not  insert 
the  rrdKiv  in  verse  2  ]  since  what  is  there  expressed  forms  the  leading 
thought,  and  requires  the  strongest  emphasis  to  be  laid  upon  it.  Also 
in  the  fact,  that  without  any  preparation,  as  in  his  other  epistles,  be 
opens  this  with  such  vehement  rebuke,  I  cannot  with  KUckert  find  a 
proof  that  during  his  foimer  residence  among  these  churches  he  had 
detected  the  Judaizing  tendency  among  them,  and  was  forced  to  involve 
all  m  blame,  in  order  to  bring  them  back  to  the  right  path.  This  rerj 
peculiarity  in  the  tone  with  which  the  epistle  begins  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained, if  we  suppose  that  since,  during  his  presence  among  them,  he 
had  perceived  no  departure  from  the  doctrine  announced  to  them— and 
had  warned  them  beforehand  of  the  artifices  of  the  Judaixera — ihi 
sudden  information  of  the  efi'cct  produced  among  them  by  this  class  of 
persons  had  more  painfully  surprised, more  violently  affected  him;  and 
the  whole  epistle  bears  the  marks  of  such  an  impression  on  his  miiML 
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these  Judaizing  teachers  sought  to  gain  an  entrance  into  the 
churches,  that  they  made  a  ^ow  of  great  zeal  for  their  salva- 
tioQ,  and  that  the  Gentiles  might  attain  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  privileges  and  benefits  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom— and 
that  they  strove  to  imbue  them  with  the  false  notion,  that 
unless  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  circumcised,  they  coidd 
not  stand  on  a  level  with  the  Jewish  Christians.  Still  he  had 
cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  they  main- 
tained their  Christian  freedom  against  these  persons;  Gal. 
iv.  18.  And  he  sought  only  to  confirm  them  still  more  in 
this  Christian  mode  of  thinking  and  acting,  while  he  en- 
deavoured to  impress  on  their  hearts  afresh  the  lesson,  that 
independently  of  any  legal  observance,  salvation  could  be 
obtained  only  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  earnestly  put  them  on 
their  guard  against  everything  which  opposed  or  injiu*ed  this 
truth.  This  was  interpreted  by  his  Judaizing  opponents,  who 
were  wont  to  misrepresent  all  his  actions  and  words,  and  in 
every  way  to  infuse  distrust  of  him,  as  if  he  had  grudged  the 
Galatians  those  higher  privileges  which  they  might  have 
obtained  by  the  reception  of  Judaism ;  Gal.  iv.  1 6. 

Paul  now  chose  as  the  scene  of  his  labours  for  the  spread  of 
the  gospel,  the  centre  of  intercourse  and  traffic  for  a  large  part 
of  Asia,  the  city  of  Ephesus,  the  most  considerable  place  of 
commerce  on  this  side  'of  the  Taurus.  But  here  also  was  a 
central  point  of  mental  intercourse ;  so  that  no  sooner  was 
Christianity  introduced,  than  it  was  exposed  to  new  conflicts 
with  foreign  tendencies  of  the  religious  spirit,  which  either 
directly  counteracted  the  new  divine  element,  or  threatened 
to  adulterate  it.  Here  was  the  seat  of  heathen  magic,  which 
originally  proceeded  from  the  mystic  worship  of  Artemis,*  and 

Whichever  among  the  conflicting  interpretations  of  the  words  in 
chap.  iv.  18  may  be  taken,  this  much  is  evident,  that  Paul  wished  that 
they  would  act  during  his  absence  as  they  had  done  during  his  presence. 
And  this  he  surely  could  not  have  said,  if  already  during  his  former 
residence  they  had  given  him  such  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  It  is 
arbitrary  to  refer  this  only  to  his  first  residence  among  them.  Had  he 
dnring  that  residence  noticed  such  thingsj  among  them,  he  -Would  also 
have  felt  that  imogla  in  reference  to  them,  he  would  have  perceived  the 
necessity  of  &?\^.d^cu  r^v  (fxay^Vf  and  have  already  made  use  of  this  new 
mode  of  treatment,  v.  20. 

*  In  the  mysterious  words  on  her  statue,  higher  mysteries  were 
sought,  and  a  special  magical   power  ascribed  to  them.    See  Clem,^ 
Strom,  V,  568j  and  after  these,  forms  of  incantation  were  constructed. 
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here  also  the  Jewish  magic,  connecting  itself  with  the 
heathenish,  sought  to  find  entrance.  The  spirit  of  the  timea^ 
dissatisfied  with  all  the  existing  religions,  and  eager  after 
something  new,  was  favourable  to  all  such  attempts. 

After  Paul  had  preached  the  gospel  for  three  months  in  the 
synagogue,  he  was  induced,  by  the  unfriendly  disposition 
manifested  by  a  part  of  the  Jews,  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  met  his  hearers  daily  in  a  school  belonging  to 
one  of  their  number,  a  rhetorician,  named  Tyrannus.  It  was 
most  important  that  the  divine  power  which  accompanied  the 
promulgation  of  the  gospel  should  manifest  itself  in  some 
striking  manner,  in  opposition  to  the  magic  so  prevalent  here, 
— which  by  its  apparently  great  effects  deceived  and  captivated 
many,— in  order  to  rescue  men  from  these  arts  of  deception, 
and  prepare  their  hearts  to  receive  the  truth.  And  though  s 
carnal  "  seeking  after  signs"  might  have  tempted  men  ^ika 
the  Goes  Simon)  to  cleave  solely  to  the  sensible  phenomenon 
in  which  the  power  of  the  divine  was  manifested,  and  to 
regard  Christianity  itself  as  a  new  and  higher  kind  of  magio^ 
a  most  powerful  counteraction  against  such  a  temptation  pro- 
ceeded from  the  genius  of  Christianity,  when  it  really  found 
an  entrance  into  the  heart  One  remarkable  occurrence  whieh 
t(jok  place  at  this  time  greatly  contributed  to  set  in  the 
clearest  light  the  opposition  which  Christianity  presented  to 
{Jl  such  arts  of  jugglery.  A  number  of  Jewish  Goet»  fie- 
qucnted  these  parts,  who  pretended  that  they  could  expel  evil 
spirits  from  possessed  persons  by  means  of  incantations,  fumi- 
gations, the  use  of  certain  herbs,  and  other  ai-ts,  which  thef 
had  derived  from  King  Solomon ;  *  and  these  people  could  at 
times,  whether  by  great  dexterity  in  deceiving  the  senses^  or 
by  availing  themselves  of  certain  powers  of  nature  unknown 
to  others,  or  by  the  influence  of  an  excited  imaginatWMC^ 
produce  apparently  great  effects,  though  none  whidi  rttSj 
l)romoted  the  welfare  of  mankind.^  When  these  Jewii 
Goetse  beheld  the  effects  which  Paul  produced  by  ealliog  on 

which  were  supposed  to  possess  great  cflBcacy,  the  so-called  Td^ 
ypdufiaTcu 

'  See  Justin.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  Jud.  f.  311,  ed.  Colon. 

^  The  cures  they  performed  were  sometimes  followed  by  still  greit* 
evils,  as  Christ  himself  intimates  would  be  the  case ;  Luke  xL  23.  SN 
also  Leben  Jesu,  p.  291. 
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the  name  of  Jesus,  they  also  attempted  to  make  use  of  it  as 
a  magical  formula  for  the  exorcism  of  evil  spirits.  The 
unhappy  consequences  of  this  attempt  made  a  powerful 
impression  on  many,  who,  as  it  appeared,  had  certainly  been 
moved  by  the  miraculous  operations  of  the  apostle,  so  as  to 
axjknowledge  Jesus  as  the  author  of  divine  powers  in  men, 
but  imagined  that  these  powers  could  be  employed  in  the 
sendees  of  their  sinful  practices,  and  in  connexion  with  their 
vain  magical  arts.  But  terrified  by  the  disaster  to  which  we 
have  referred,  they  now  came  to  the  apostle,  and  professed 
repentance  for  their  sinful  course,  and  declared  their  resolu- 
tion to  forsake  it.  Books  fuU  of  magical  formulse,  which 
amounted  in  value  to  more  than  "  fifty  pieces  of  silver,"  were 
brought  together  and  publicly  burnt.  This  triumph  of  the 
gospel  over  all  kinds  of  enthusiasm  and  arts  of  deception  was 
often  repeated. 

Ephesus^was  a  noted  rendezvous  for  men  of  various  kinds 
of  religiousr  belief)  who  flocked  hither  from  various  parts  of 
the  east,  and  thus  were  brought  xmder  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity; amongst  others,  Paul  here  met  with  twelve  disciples 
of  John  the  Baptist,  the  individual  who  was  commissioned  by 
God  to  prepare  for  the  appearance  of  the  Redeemer  among 
his  nation  and  contemporaries ;  but,  as  was  usual  with  the 
preparatory  manifestations  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  diflerent 
effects  were  produced  according  to  the  diflerent  susceptibility 
of  his  hearers.  There  were  those  of  his  disciples  who,  follow- 
ing his  directions,  attained  to  a  living  faith  in  the  Redeemer, 
and  some  of  whom  became  apostles ;  others  only  attained  a 
very  defective  knowledge  of  the  person  and  doctrine  of 
Christ  j  others  again,  not  imbibing  the  spirit  of  their  master, 
held  hst  their  former  prejudices,  and  assumed  a  hostile 
attitude  towards  Christianity  j  probably  the  first  germ  of 
such  an  opposition  appeared  at  this  time  from  which  the  sect 
of  the  disciples  of  John  was  formed,  which  continued  to  exist 
in  a  later  age.  Those  disciples  of  John  with  whom  Paul  met 
at  Ephesus,  belonged  to  the  second  of  these  classes.  Whether 
they  had  become  the  disciples  of  John  himself  in  Palestine 
and  received  baptism  from  him,  or  whether  they  had  been 
won  over  to  his  doctrine  by  means  of  his  disciples  in  other 
parts, — (which  would  serve  to  prove  that  John's  disciples 
aimed  at  forming  a  separate  community,  which  necessarily 
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would  soon  assume  a  jealous  and  hostile  position  against 
Christianity  on  its  first  rapid  spread) — at  all  events,  they 
had  received  the  little  they  had  heard  of  the  person  and  doc5- 
trine  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  to  whom  John  pointed  his 
followers,  and  considered  themselves  justified  in  professing  to 
he  Christians^  like  others.  Paul  believed  that  he  should  find 
them  such ;  but,  on  further  conversation  with  them,  it 
appeared  that  they  understood  nothing  of  the  power  of  the 
glorified  Savioiu-,  and  of  the  commimication  of  divine  life 
through  him, — that  they  knew  nothing  of  a  Holy  Spirit.  Paul 
then  imparted  to  them  more  accurate  instruction  on  the 
relation  between  the  ministry  of  John  and  that  of  Christ, 
between  the  baptism  of  John  and  the  baptism  which  would 
initiate  them  into  communion  with  Christ,  and  into  a  partici- 
pation of  the  divine  life  that  proceeded  from  him.  After 
that,  he  baptized  them  in  the  name  of  Christ,  with  the  usual 
consecration  by  the  sign  of  the  laying-on  of  hands  and  the 
accompanying  prayer;  and  their  reception  into  Christian 
fellowship  was  sealed  by  the  usual  manifestations  of  Christian 
inspiration. 

Paul's  residence  at  Ephesus  was  not  only  of  considerable 
importance  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  throughout  Asia 
Minor,  for  which  object  he  incessantly  laboured  either  by 
undertaking  journeys  himself,  or  by  means  of  disciples  whom 
he  sent  out  as  missionaries ;  but  it  was  also  a  great  advantage 
for  the  churches  that  were  already  formed  in  this  region,  as 
from  this  central  point  of  intercourse  he  could  most  easily 
receive  intelligence  from  all  quarters,  and,  by  means  of  letters 
or  messengers,  could  attend  to  their  religious  and  moral  con- 
dition, as  the  necessities  of  the  churches  might  require.  Hi8 
anxiety  for  these  his  spiritual  children  always  accompanied 
him  ;  he  often  reminded  them  that  he  remembered  them 
daily  in  his  prayers  with  thanksgiving  and  intercession ;  thus 
he  assured  the  Corinthians,  in  the  overflowing  of  his  love,  that 
he  bore  them  continually  in  his  heart ;  and  vividly  depicted 
nis  daily  care  for  all  the  churches  he  had  founded 'by  his 
touching  interrogations,  "  Who  is  weak  in  faith  and  I  am  no* 

*  The  name  /jLaOriTa),  Acts  xix.  1,  without  any  other  designation,  cH 
certainly  be  understood  only  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus;  and  the  minn* 
in  which  Paul  addressed  them  implies,  that  they  were  considered  to  to 
Christians. 
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weak  1  Who  meets  with  a  stumbling-block  and  I  am  not  dis- 
turbed even  more  than  himself?"  2  Cor.  xi.  29. 

Cases  of  the  latter  kind  must  often  have  excited  the  grief 
of  the  apostle ;  for  as  the  Christian  faith  gradually  gained 
the  ascendency  and  affected  the  general  tone  of  thinking  in 
society,  new  views  of  hfe  in  general,  and  a  new  mode  of  feel- 
ing, were  formed  in  the  Gentile  world ;  and  in  opposition  to 
the  immoral  licentiousness  of  heathenism,  which  men  were 
led  to  renoimce  by  the  new  principles  of  the  Christian  life,  an 
anxiously  legal  and  Jewish  mode  of  thinking,  which  burdened 
the  conduct  with  numberless  restraints,  was  likely  to  find  an 
entrance,  and  must  have  disturbed  the  minds  of  many  who 
had  not  attained  settled  Christian  convictions. 

Probably  it  was  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Ephesus  that 
Paul  received  information  respecting  the  state  of  the  Galatian 
churches  which  awakened  his  fears.  During  his  last 
residence  among  them,  he  had  perceived  the  machinations 
of  a  Judaizing  party,  which  were  likely  to  injiu-e  the  purity 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  spirit. 
He  was  aware  of  the  danger  which  threatened  firom  this 
quarter,  and  had  taken  measures  to  counterwork  it ;  he  was 
not  successful,  however,  in  averting  the  approaching  storm, 
as  he  now  experienced  to  his  great  sorrow. 

The  adversaries  whom  he  had  here  to  contend  with  were 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  his  apostolic  authority,  because  he 
had  not  been  instructed  and  called  to  the  apostleship  imme- 
diately by  Christ  himself ;  they  maintained  that  all  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  miist  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  apostles 
who  were  appointed  by  Christ  himself;  they  endeavoured 
to  detect  a  contiuriety  between  the  doctrine  of  Paul  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostles,  who  had  allowed  the  observance  of 
the  law  in  their  churches,  and  accused  him  in  consequence 
of  a  departure  from  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ.  They 
could  also  appeal  to  the  feict,  that  he  represented  himself 
when  among  the  Jews  as  a  Jew  observing  the  law,  and  there- 
fore, when  he  taught  otherwise  among  the  Gentiles,  he  could 
only  do  it  in  order  to  flatter  them,  to  the  injury  of  their  true 
interest. 

Although  the  anti-Pauline  tendency  in  the  Galatian 
churches  was  connected  with  that  party  which  had  its  prin- 
cipal seat  in  Palestine,  yet  persona  who  proceeded  from  the 
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midst  of  the  Gentile  Christians,^  and  had  submitted  to  cir- 
cumcision, acted  here  principally  as  the  organs  of  this  party, 
and  exercised  the  greatest  influence.  To  such  the  words  of 
Paul  in  Gal.  vi.  13  must  relate ;  that  even  those  who  were 
circumcised,  or  wished  to  be  so,  did  not  themselves  observe 
the  law.  These  must  have  been  originally  Gentiles,  and,  on 
this  supposition,  it  is  less  difficult  to  imderstand,  how  he  ooidd 
say  of  them  that  they  themselves  did  not  observe  the  law, — 
for  to  persons  who  had  grown  up  in  heathenism,  it  could  not 
be  so  easy  a  matter  to  practise  the  complete  round  of  Jewish 
observances.  But,  as  is  most  generally  the  case  with  prose- 
lytes, they  were  peculiarly  zealous  for  the  party  to  which, 
notwithstanding  their  Grecian  descent,  they  had  devoted 
themselves,  and  their  influence  with  their  countrymen  was 
fer  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  Jewish  false  teachers. 

Such  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  threatened 
to  destroy  the  whole  essence  of  Christianity,  and  to  substitute 
a  Jewish  ceremonial  service  in  the  place  of  a  genuine  Chri»- 
tian  conversion  proceeding  from  a  living  feith,  and  the  danger 

*  This  entirely  depends  upon  whether  we  adopt  the  lectio  reeepta  in 
Gal.  vi.  13,  ir(giT€fiv6fi€voi,  or  the  reading  of  the  codex  ^aticanua  approTed 
by  Lachmann  [and  Tischendorff]  rregiTtrfirjuttfoi.  I  cannot  help  con- 
sidering the  first  (which  has  the  greatest  number  of  original  authorities 
in  its  favour)  as  the  correct  reading,  partly  on  this  account,  that  we 
cannot  imagine  any  reason  why  any  one  should  be  induced  to  explain 
the  latter,  a  word  requiring  no  explanation,  by  the  former,  a  more 
difficult  one,  and  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  how  A 
person  might  think  of  explaining  the  former  by  the  latter.  If  the 
lectio  reeepta  be  the  correct  one,  still  the  expression  cannot  refer  to  cir- 
cumcised Jews,  but  only  to  Gentiles  who  suflfered  themselves  to  be  cir- 
cumcised. That  the  most  influential  seducers  of  the  Galatian  churches 
were  such,  appears  to  me  to  be  intimated  by  the  word  &.iroK6t^ovr<Uf  v.  12. 
Hence  may  be  better  explained  the  impassioned  terms,  proceeding  from 
a  truly  holy  zeal,  with  which  Paul  speaks  against  these  persons.  If 
circumcision  be  not  enough  for  them,  let  them  have  excision  also; 
if,  falling  away  from  the  religion  of  the  spirit,  they  seek  their  salvation  in 
these  outward  worthless  things  and  would  make  themselves  dependent 
upon  them.  The  pathos  with  which  he  here  speaks,  testifies  his  ttsi 
for  the  Kalvation  of  souls,  and  for  the  elevated  spiritual  character  of 
Christianity,  and  against  all  ceremonial  services,  by  which  Christianitj 
and  human  nature  would  be  degraded.  And  there  is  no  oocaidon 
for  the  apology  made  by  Jerome,  although  what  he  says  is  correct,  that 
we  must  still  look  on  the  apostle  as  a  man  subject  to  human  afifections: 
"  19  ec  mirum  esse  si  Apostolus,  ut  homo  et  adhue  vasculo  clausus 
infirmo  semel  fucrit  hoc  loquutus,  in  quod  frequenter  panctos  viros 
cadere  perspicimus." 
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which  thus  threatened  the  divine  work  made  a  deep  impres 
sion  on  the  apostles.  In  order  to  give  the  Galatian  Chris 
tians  an  evidence  of  his  love,  of  which  the  Jadaizers  wisheo 
to  excite  a  mistrust,  and  to  make  it  evident  what  importance 
he  attached  to  the  subject,  he  undertook  to  write  an  epistle 
to  them  with  his  own  hand,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  and 
a  difficult  task  for  one  who,  amidst  his  manifold  engagements, 
had  little  practice  in  writing  Greek.  ^ 

He  begins  his  epistle  with  declaring  that  his  apostolic  call 
was  given  him  immediately  by  Christ  himself,  as  to  the  other 
aposdes ;  he  assures  the  Galatian  Christians  in  a  most  solemn 
manner  that  there  could  be  no  other  gospel  than  that  which 
he  had  annoimced  to  them,  and  that  it  was  far  from  his 
thoughts  to  be  influenced  by  the  desire  of  his  pleasing  men 
in  his  mode  of  publishing  the  gospel;*  though  when  en- 
thralled in  Pharisaism,  he  was  actuated  only  by  a  regard  to 
human  authority.  But  since  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  Christ,  he  had  renoimced  all  such  considerations, 
and  taught  and  acted  in  obedience  to  the  divine  call,  as  re- 

*  AUhoagh  the  proper  meaning  of  the  Greek  irnKiKon^  Gal.  vi.  11, 
would  lead  us  to  understand  it  as  referring  to  the  large  unshapely  letters 
of  an  unpractised  writer,  yet  I  could  never  find  in  the  words  so  under- 
stood, an  expression  corresponding  to  the  earnestness  of  the  apostle, 
and  the  tone  of  the  whole  epistle.  Why  should  he  not  have  expressed, 
in  a  more  natural  manner,  how  toilsome  he  had  found  the  task  A 
merely  writing  in  this  language  ]  See  Schott's  Commentary.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe,  that  he  uses  the  word  in  the  less  proper  sense 
for  ir6ffois,  as  in  the  later  Latin  authors  we  often  find  quanti  for  qtwt. 
And  we  may  refer  it  most  naturally  to  the  whole  epistle,  as  written  with 
his  own  hand.  It  will  also  agree  with  the  use  of  the  word  ypdfjLfiara, 
when  applied  to  an  epistle.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the 
dative  in  this  case  is  unusual,  and  not  agreeable  to  the  Pauline  phrase- 
ology, and  to  the  frequent  use  cf  the  word  4in<rTo\^,  for  an  epistle. 
The  reason  of  his  writing  the  whole  epistle  with  his  own  hand,  was  cer- 
tainly not  to  guard  against  a  falsification  of  it,  or  the  forgery  of  another 
in  ina  name ;  for  his  opponents,  in  this  instance,  were  under  no  tempta- 
tion to  do  this,  since  they  were  not  desirous  of  ascribing  to  him  any 
other  doctrine  than  that  of  his  own,  but  were  at  issue  with  him  respect- 
ing the  truth  of  that  doctrine,  and  actually  impugned  his  apostolic 
authority.  The  connexion  of  the  passage  plainly  shows  us  for  what 
purpose  he  bo  expressly  stated  that  he  had  written  the  whole  with  his 
own  hand, — ^namely,  to  testify  that  his  love  for  them  induced  him  to 
undergo  any  labour  on  their  account,  in  contrast  with  the  false  teachers 
whom  he  had  described  in  the  following  verses  as  seeking  their  own 

glOTJ. 

'  The  Jjjdaizers  accused  him  of  this  In  reference  to  the  Gentiles. 
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Bponsible  to  God  alone.*  He  proved  to  them  by  a  ludd 
statement  of  foots,  that  from  the  first  he  published  ike  gospel 
in  consequence  of  immediate  divine  illumination,  and  indepen- 
dently of  all  himaan  authority  ;  and  that  the  other  apostles 
had  acknowledged  his  independent  apostolic  character.  > 
With  the  firmest  conviction  tlmt  salvation  and  all  the  fulness 
of  the  divine  life  were  to  be  found  only  by  feith  in  the  cruci- 
fied, he  turns  to  the  Galatian  Christians  with  the  exclamation, 
"  Ye  fools,  who  hath  so  bewitched  you !  to  forget  Jesus  the 
Crucified,  whom  we  have  set  forth  before  your  eyes  as  the 
only  groimd  of  our  salvation,  and  to  seek  in  outward  thingSi 
in  the  works  of  the  law,  that  salvation  for  which  ye  must  be 
indebted  to  him  alone !  Are  ye  so  void  of  imderstandisg^ 
that  after  ye  have  begun  your  Christianity  in  the  spirit^  in 
the  divine  hfe  which  proceeds  from  faith,  ye  can  seek  after 
something  higher  still  (the  perfecting  of  your  Chnstianity,) 
in  the  low,  the  sensuous,  and  the  earthly,  in  that  "which  can 
have  no  elevating  influence  on  the  inner  life  of  the  spirit,  in 
the  observance  of  outward  ceremonies  !"  He  appeals  to  the 
evidence  of  their  own  experience,  that  though  from  the  first 
the  gospel  had  been  published  to  them  independently  of  the 
•  law,  yet  by  virtue  of  faith  in  the  Kedeemer  alone^  the  divine 

*  Schroder  misunderstands  Gal.  i.  10,  when  he  applies  it  only  to 
Jews  and  Judalzing  Christians.  If  we  apply  the  assertion  here  made 
in  the  most  general  terms,  according  to  the  sense  intended  by  Paul,  we 
shall  understand  it  of  Gentiles  and  Gentile  Christians.  Paul  wished  to 
defend  himself  against  the  accusation  of  the  Jews,  that  he  wilfully  falsi- 
fied the  doctrine  of  Christ,  in  order  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the 
heathen.  The  Agn  marks  the  opposition  of  his  conduct  as  the  SovAos 
Xpia-rou  to  his  former  Pharisaism,  of  which  he  afterwards  speaks  more 
at  large.  This  view  of  the  passage  does  away  with  an  inference  which 
Schra^er  attempts  to  draw  from  it,  that  Paul  wrote  this  epistle  during 
the  time  of  his  imprisonment  at  Rome. 

'  The  chief  points  which  it  was  important  for  the  apostle  to  establfsh 
were  these ; — that  before  he  made  his  first  journey  to  Jerusalem,  after 
his  conversion,  he  had  appeared  as  an  independent  preacher  of  the 
gospel — that  his  first  journey  to  Jerusalem  had  altogether  a  difierent 
object  from  being  taught  by  the  apostles  the  right  method  of  preaching 
the  gospel — and  that  it  was  not  till  after  he  had  preached  the  gospel 
alone  for  some  years,  that  he  conversed  with  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  apostles,  to  whom  the  Judaizers  themselves  were  wont  to  appeal, 
respecting  their  different  method,  and  notwithstanding  that  differenee, 
they  still  acknowledged  him  as  a  genuine  apostle.  Paul's  object  by  no 
means  required  a  recital  of  all  his  journeys  to  Jerusalem.  See  tho 
remarks  of  Bauer  in  the  Tvbinger  Zeitschrift,  1831,  Part  4,  p.  112. 
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power  of  the  gospel  had  revealed  itself  among  them  by  mani- 
fold operations,  among  which  he  reckoned  the  miracles  to 
which  he  alludes  in  chap.  iii.  5, 

As  his  opponents  supported  themselves  on  the  authority  of 
the  Old  Testament,  Paul  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
final  aim  of  its  contents  was  to  prepare  for  the  appearance  of 
the  Redeemer,  by  whom  the  wall  of  separation  that  had 
hitherto  existed  among  men  was  to  be  taken  away,  and  all 
men  by  yirtue  of  faith  in  him  were  to  receive  a  divine  life ; 
that  the  promises  given  to  Abraham  were  annexed  to  the 
condition  of  Mth,  and  would  be  fulfilled  in  all  who  were  fol- 
lowers of  Abraham  in  faith,  as  his  genidne  spiritual  children; 
that  the  manifestation  of  the  law  formed  only  a  preparatory 
intervening  period  between  the  giving  of  the  promise  and  its 
fulfilment  by  the  appearance  of  the  Redeemer.  He  placed 
Judaism  and  heathenism — though,  in  other  respects,  he 
viewed  these  religions  as  essentially  different — ^in  one  class  in 
relation  to  Christianity ;  the  standing-point  of  pupillage  in 
religion,  in  relation  to  the  standing-point  of  matiu-ity  which 
the  children  of  God  attained  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
rights  j  the  standing-point  of  the  dependence  of  religion  on 
outward,  sensible  things,  an  outward  cultus,  consisting  in 
various  ceremonies  in  relation  to  the  standing-point  of  a 
religion  of  fi^eedom  (which  proceeded  firom  fkith)  of  the 
spirit,  and  of  the  inward  life. 

As  his  opponents  charged  him  with  a  want  of  uprightness, 
and  with  releasing  the  Gentiles  firom  the  burdensome  obser- 
vance of  the  law,,  merely  from  a  wish  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  them,  he  could  adopt  no  more  suitable  method  of  vindi- 
cating himself,  and  of  infusing  confidence  into  the  Galatian 
Christians,  than  by  proposing  the  example  of  his  own  hfe  for 
imitation.  He  lived  among  the  Gentiles  as  a  Gentile,  with- 
out submitting  to  the  restrictions  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  which 
certainly  he  would  not  have  done  if  he  had  beheved  that  it 
was  impossible  to  attain  the  full  possession  of  the  blessings  of 
the  Messiah's  kingdom  without  the  observance  of  the  law. 
Hence  he  made  this  demand  on  the  Galatians  (iv.  12,)'  "Be- 
come as  I  am  (in  reference  to  the  non-observance  of  the  law), 
*  I  agree  with  TJsteri  in  the  explanation  of  these  words.  That  the 
Gktlatians  had  at  that  time  adopted  the  practice  of  Jewish  ceremonies, 
and  therefore  Paul  could  not  in  this  respect  say,  "  I  am  become  like 
you,**— can  form  no  valid  objection  to  this  interpretation ;  for  the  Gala- 
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for  I  am  become  as  you  are,  like  you  as  Gentiles  in  the  non- 
observance  of  the  law,  although  a  native  Jew."  Now,  if  hk 
method  of  becoming  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  by  observing  the 
eeremonies  of  the  law  when  amongst  them  in  Palestine,  had 
been  at  all  inconsistent  with  what  he  here  said  of  himself  he 
would  not  have  appealed  with  such  confidence  to  his  own 
example.  But,  according  to  his  own  principles,  such  a  con- 
tradiction could  not  exist;  for,  if  he  did  not  constantly 
observe  the  ceremonies  of  the  law,  but  only  under  certain 
relations  and  circumstances,  this  sufficiently  showed  that  he 
no  longer  ascribed  to  them  an  objective  importance,  that 
according  to  his  conviction  they  could  contribute  nothing  to 
the  justification  and  sanctification  of  men ;  and  as  this  was 
his  principle  in  reference  to  all  outward,  and  in  themselves 
indifferent  things,  he  only  submitted  to  them  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  according  to  the  dictates  of  wisdom  and  love. 

Paul  called  upon  the  Gaktians  to  stand  firm  in  the  liberty 
gained  for  them  by  Christ,  and  not  to  bring  themselves  again 
imder  the  yoke  of  bondage.  He  assured  them,  that  if  they 
were  circumcised,  Christ  would  profit  them  nothing ;  that 
every  man  who  submitted  to  circumcision  was  boiind  to 
observe  the  whole  law  ;  that  since  they  sought  to  be  justified 
by  the  law,  they  had  renounced  their  connexion  with  Christ, 
they  were  fiillen  from  the  possession  of  grace.  What  he  here 
says,  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  his  allowing  Timothy 
to  be  circumcised,  and  accommodating  himself  in  outwaid 
usages  to  the  Jewish  Christians.'  For  he  means  not  outward 
circumcision  considered  in  itself,  but  in  its  connexion  with 
the  religious  principle  involved  in  it,  as  far  as  the  Gentile 
who  'feubmitted  to  circumcision  did  so  in  the  conviction  that 
by  it,  and  therefore  by  the  law  (to  whose  observance  a  man 
was  boimd  by  circumcision)  justification  was  to  be  obtained. 
And  this  conviction  stood  in  direct  opposition  to  that  dispo- 
sition which  felt  indebted  to  the  Saviour  alone  for  salvation. 

tian  Chriatians,  all  of  whom  certainly  had  not  devoted  themselyes  to 
the  observance  of  the  law,  still  belonged  to  the  stock  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  with  this  view,  the  term  v/icis  is  used. 

^  Keil  believes  that  he  has  detected  an  inconsistency  in  principle, 
and  hence  concluded,  that  this  epistle  belonged  to  an  earlier  period  in 
the  apostle's  life,  preceding  the  apostolic  convocation,  since  in  his  fin* 
zeal  after  his  conversion  he  indulged  in  a  rude  vehemence  againK 
Judaism,  which  afterwards  was  softened. 
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The  apostle,  in  contrasting  his  true  upright  love  to  the  Gala- 
tian  Christians,  with  the  pretended  zeal  of  the  Judaizers  for 
their  salvation,  said  to  them,  "  They  have  a  zeal  on  your  ac- 
count, but  not  in  the  right  way;  but  they  wish  to  exclude  you 
from  the  kingdom  of  God  in  order  that  you  may  be  zealous 
about  them,  that  is,  they  wish  to  persuade  you,  that  you 
cannot  as  uncircumcised  Gentiles  enter  the  kingdom  of  God, 
in  order  that  you  may  emulate  them,  that  you  may  be  cir- 
cumcised as  they  are,  as  if  thus  only  you  can  become  members 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Those  who  are  disposed  of  their  out- 
ward preeminence  (of  outward  Judaism),  compel  you  to  be 
circumcised  only  that  they  may  not  be  persecuted  with  the 
cross  of  Christ,  that  is,  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ  the  Cruci- 
fied, as  the  only  ground  of  salvation,  that  they  may  not  be 
obliged  to  owe  their  salvation  to  Him  alone,  and  to  renounce 
all  their  merits,  all  in  which  they  think  themselves  dis- 
tinguished above  others.  ^     They  wish  you  to  be  circumcised 

*  I  here  adopt  an  interpretation  of  the  words  in  Gal.  vi.  12,  diflferenJ 
from  that  which  from  ancient  times  has  been  received  by  most  expo- 
sitors, and  which,  without  being  closety  examined,  has  been  mentioned 
by  Usteri  only  with  unqualiiied  disapprobation.  I  will  therefore  state 
a  few  things  in  its  favour.  .  The  common  explanation  of  the  passage  is, 
"  These  persons  compel  you  to  be  circumcised,  only  because  they  are 
not  willing  to  be  persecuted  for  the  cross  of  Christ ;  that  is^  in  order  to 
avoid  the  persecutions  which  the  publication  of  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation through  faith  alone,  in  Jesus  the  Crucified,  will  bring  upon  them 
from  the  Jews."  The  use  of  the  dative  suits  this  interpretation, 
although  I  believe  that  Paul,  if  he  had  wished  to  give  utterance  to  this 
simple  thought,  would  have  expressed  himself  more  plainly.  Gal.  v.  11 
is  in  favour  of  this  interpretation,  where  Paul  says  of  himself,  that  if  i  3 
still  preached  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  then  the  offence  which  the 
Jews  took  at  Christianity,  on  account  of  the  doctrine  that  a  man  by 
faith  in  the  Crucified,  might  become  an  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
without  the  observance  of  the  law — would  at  once  be  taken  away,  and 
that  no  reason  would  be  left  for  persecuting  him  as  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel.  But  in  order  to  avoid  such  persecutions  on  the  part  of  the 
Jews,  these  persons  need  only  observe  the  law  strictly  themselves,  and 
beware  of  publishing  the  doctrine,  that  a  man  could  be  justified  with- 
out the  works  of  the  law ;  by  no  means  would  they  thereby  be  obliged 
to  press  circumcision  so  urgently  on  the  Gentiles  already  converted, 
nor  does  Paul  ever  ascribe  to  his  Judaizing  opponents  the  design  of 
avoiding  the  persecution  that  threatened  them  by  such  conduct.  And 
if,  according  to  the  indications  that  have  been  pointed  out,  the  most 
ixiflaential  opponents  of  Paul  in  the  Galatian  churches  were  of  Gentile 
descent,  this  interpretation  would  still  less  hold  good,  for  Gentiles 
might  bring  persecutions  on  themselves  sooner  by  the  observance  of 
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only  that  they  may  glory  in  your  flesh,  that  is,  in  the  change 
which  they  have  outwardly  effected  in  you,  by  bringing  you 
over  altogether  to  the  Jewish  Christian  party."  The  apostle, 
lastly,  adjured  the  Galatians  that  they  would  not  give  him 
any  fiirther  trouble,  since  he  bore  in  his  body  the  mark  of  the 
sufferings  he  had  endured  for  the  cause  of  Christ' 

Jewiah  ceremonies,  than  by  the  observance  of  the  Christian  religion, 
which  was  not  conspicuous  in  outward  rites.  And  how  would  this 
'  interpretation  suit  the  connexion  1  Paul  says  (GkiL  vi.  12),  "Those who 
wish  to  have  some  preeminence  in  outward  things  (some  ontirard  dia* 
tinction  before  others)  oblige  you  to  be  circumcised."  Affer  thia^ 
we  expect  something  related  to  it,  in  the  clause  beginning  with  tra  ^ 
something  that  may  serve  as  an  exegesis,  or  to  fix  the  meaning.  Bat, 
according  to  that  interpretation^  something  quite  foreign  would  follow 
— that  thereby  they  wish  to  avoic^  persecution.  If  this  thought  f<^ 
lowed,  Paul;  would  have  said  at  first — "  Those  who  long  after  ease  for 
the  flesh,  or  who  are  afraid  to  bear  the  cross  of  Christ  (or  something  of 
the  kind),  force  circumcision  upon  you/'  &c.  Verse  14  also  showa^ 
that  all  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  glorying  alone  in  the  cross  of  Christ, 
which  is  opposed  to  setting  a  high  value  on  any  other  glorying.  The 
thought  arising  from  that  interpretation  appears  quite  foreign  to  the 
context,  both  before  and  after.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interpretation  I 
have  adopted  suits  it  entirely.  That  evvpoffuireiv  iv  trapKl,  that  mdk- 
xnfia  Karh  eapKh  is  taken  away,  if  men  can  glory  only  in  the  ena 
of  Christ.  Hence  they  consider  the  cross  of  Christ,  that  is»  the 
doctrine  of  faith  in  the  Crucified,  the  only  sufficient  means  of  salvation, 
as  something  wearing  a  hostile  aspect  towards  them,  by  which  they 
are  persecuted,  since  it  obliges  them  to  renounce  their  fisuieied 
superiority.  With  the  positive  clause  in  v.  12,  "  those  who  wish  to 
have  some  preeminence  according  to  the  flesh,**  the  negative  claoM 
agrees  very  well,  "  that  they  may  not  be  persecuted  with  or  by  the  ctom 
of  Christ,"  (the  cross  of  Christ  is  something  subjective  to  them,  by  which 
they  are  persecuted).  The  mention  of  the  cross  first,  according  to  the 
best  accredited  reading  adopted  by  Lachmann,  suits  this  view  of  the 
passage.  According  to  the  other  view,  all  the  emphasis  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  not  being  persecuted.  On  the  whole,  the  leading  idea  of  the 
whole  passage  appears  to  be,  Glorying  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  in  opposi* 
tion  to  glorying  in  the  flesh. 

^  If  we  only  consider  what  is  narrated  in  the  Acts  of  his  snfferiogs 
hitherto,  though  it  is  evident  from  a  comparison  with  2  Cor.  xi.  that  all 
is  not  mentioned,  we  shall  be  as  little  disposed  as  by  what  the  apoede 
says  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews,  to  apply  these  words  (with 
Schrader)  to  his  imprisonment  at  Rome.  What  Paul  says  in  chap.  iL  10, 
respecting  the  fultilment  of  obligations  to  the  poor  at  Jerusalem,  might 
favour  the  later  composition  of  this  epistle,  but  proves  nothing ;  for  the 
words  by  no  means  lead  us  to  think  of  that  last  large  collection,  of 
which  he  undertook  to  be  the  bearer  to  Jerusalem.  Ho  might  veiy 
often  have  sent  separate  contributions  from  the  churches  of  GentiK 
Christians  to  Jerusalem,  although,  owing  to  the  imperfectiooi  of  cbaich 
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During  his  residence  at  Ephesus,  the  affairs  of  the 
Corinthis^  church  demanded  his  special  attention.  The 
history  of  this  community  presents  us  with  an  image  of  those 
appearances  and  disturbances  which  have  been  often  repeated 
in  later  periods  of  the  church  on  a  larger  scale.  A  variety  of 
influences  tningled  their  action  on  this  church,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  deduce  everything  from  one  common  ground  of 
explanation,  such  as  the  relation'  between  the  different 
parties;  although  one  common  cause  may  be  found  which 
will  explain  many  of  these  influences,  in  the  particular  situa- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church,  which  the  new  Christian  spirit 
had  but  partially  penetrated^  opposed  as  it  was  by  former 
habits  of  Hfe  and  the  general  state  of  society.  Many  of  the 
easily  excited  and  mobile  Greeks  had  been  carried  away  by 
the  powerful  impression  of  Paul's  ministry  made  at  Corinth, 
and  at  first  showed  great  zeal  for  Christianity ;  but  the 
essence  of  Christianity  had  taken  no  deep  root  in  their 
unsettled  dispositions.  In  a  city  like  Corinth,  where  so  great 
a  corruption  of  morals  prevailed,  and  so  many  incentives  to 
the  indulgence  of  the  passions  were  presented  on  every  side, 
sach  a  superficial  conversion  was  exposed  to  the  greatest 
danger.  In  addition  to  this,  after  Paul  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  church,  other  preachers  followed  him  who  pub- 
lished the  gospel  partly  in  another  form,  and  partly  on  other 
principles,  and  who,  since  their  various  constitutional  pecu- 
liarities were  not  properly  subordinated  to  the  essential 
principles  of  the  gospel,  gave  occasion  to  many  divisions 
among  the  Greeks,  a  people  naturally  inclined  to  parties  and 
party  disputes.*     There*  were  at  first  persons  of  the  same 

history,  we  have  no  certain  information  respecting  them.  On  his  last 
journey  preceding  his  last  visit  to  the  Ghilatians,  he  might  have  brought 
with  him  one  of  these  smaller  collections. 

*  By  attempting  to  deduce  too  much  from  this  single  cause^  Storr  has 
indulged  in  many  forced  interpretations  and  suppositions. 

*  Owing  to  this  national  characteristic,  the  efficiency  of  the  gospel 
among  them  was  much  disturbed  and  weakened  in  after  ages. 

*  Riickert  thinks  that  the  order  in  which  the  parties  are  mentioned 
in  1  Oor.  i.  12,  corresponds  to  the  period  of  their  formation ;  that  first 
the  preaching  of  Apollos  occasioned  the  formation  of  such  a  division  in 
the  church,  who  felt  a  greater  partiality  to  Apotlos  than  to  Paul,  and 
were  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  latter,  though  they  had  not  yet 
formed  themseWes  into  a  particular  party ;  then  the  Judaizers  would 
tuhe  adyantage  of  such  a  state  of  feeling,  and  join  the  favourers  of 
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spirit  as  those  false  teachei's  of  the  Galatian  churches,  wh 
wished  to  introduce  a  Christianity  more  mingled  with  Judfi 
ism — who  could  not  endure  the  independence  and  freedoc 
with  which  the  gospel  published  by  Paul  was  deyelope> 
among  the  Gentiles,  although  they  were  not  so  violent  as  th« 
Gidatian  false  teachers,  and  accordingly  named  themselYep 
not  after  James,  whom  the  most  decided  Judaizers  mad< 
their  chief  authority,  but  after  Peter.  Moreover,  W6  mns. 
carefully  notice  the  difference  of  circumstances.  The  Gala- 
tian churches  could  be  more  easily  opei'ated  upon  by  orgaD! 
of  the  Judaizing  party  who  came  forward  from  among  them 
selves.;  it  was  altogether  different  at  Corinth,  where  the 
Judaizers  had  to  operate  upon  men  of  a  decidedly  GreciaD 
cliaracter,  who  were  not  so  susceptible  of  the  influence  o, 
Judaism.  Hence  they  could  not  venture  to  come  forward  at 
once,  and  disclose  their  intentions :  it  was  necessary  first  to 
prepare  the  soil,  before  they  scattered  the  seed  : — ^to  act 
warily  and  gently;  to  acoomplish  their  work  graoual]^;  to 
employ  a  variety  of  artifices  in  order  to  undermine  the  princi- 
ples on  which  Paul  preached  the  gospel ;  to  infuse  a  mistrust 
of  his  apostolic  character,  and  thus  to  alienate  the  affections 
of  his  converts  from  him.  *  They  began  with  casting  doubts 
on  Paul's  apostolic  dignity,  for  the  reasons  which  hiive  been 
before  mentioned  ;  they  set  in  opposition  to  him,  as  the  only 
genuine  apostles,  those  who  were  instructed  and  ordained  by 
Clirist  himself.  They  understood  besides  how  to  instil  into 
anxious  minds  a  nuDfiber  of  scruples,  to  which  a  life  spent  in 
intercourse  with  heathens  would  easily  give  rise,  and  which 

Apollos  in  opposition  to  Paul ;  thus  two  parties  would  be  formed.  But, 
in  course  of  time,  the  original  partisans  of  Apollos  would  discover  that 
they  could  not  agree  with  the  Judaizers,  who  had  at  first,  in  order  to 
find  an  entrance,  concealed  their  peculiarities,  and  thus  at  last  there 
would  be  three  distinct  parties.  But  this  passage  (i.  12)  cannot  avail 
for  determining  the  chronological  relation  of  these  parties  to  one 
another.  Paul  here  follows  the  logical  relation,  without  adverting  to 
the  chronological  order.  He  places  the  partisans  of  ApoUos  next  to 
those  of  Paul,  because  they  only  formed  a  particular  section  of  tbe 
Pauline  party ;  he  then  mentions  those  who  were  their  most  strenuous 
opponents ;  and  lastly,  those  through  whose  existence  the  other  parties 
would  be  presupposed.  We  have  throughout  no  data  by  which  to  deter- 
mine the  chronological  connexion  of  the  three  first  parties. 

^  See  the  remarks  of  Bauer,  in  his  essay  on  the  Christ-party  in  the 
Corinthian  church  (in  the  Tubinger  Zeitachrift  far  Thedogie,  1831, 
part  iv.  p.  83). 
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persons  who  had  been  previously  proselytes  to  Judaism  must 
have  been  predisposed  to  entertain. 

Persons  whose  minds  took  this  direction,  placed  Peter,  as 
an  apostle  chosen  by  the  Lord  himself,  and  especially  distin- 
guished by  him,  in  opposition  to  Pai;d,  who  had  assumed  the 
office  at  a  later  period.  When  the  strongly  marked  pecu- 
liarities of  any  of  the  apostles  were  blended  with  their  views 
of  Christianity,  and  it  presented  them  in  a  varied  form,  it 
was  in  accordance  with  the  different  spheres  of  activity 
assigned  them  by  God,  and  served  not  to  injure  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  spirit,  but  rather  in  this  very  manifoldness  to  illus- 
trate its  excellence  ;  but  now  among  those  ^  who  attached 
themselves  to  this  or  the  other  apostles,  one-sided  tendencies 
became  prominent,  and  that  variety  which  might  have  con- 
sisted with  imity,  was  formed  by  them  into  an  exclusive  con- 
trariety. As  a  one-sided 'Petrine  party  was  formed  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  so  a  one-sided  Pauline  party  sprung  up  in 
opposition  to  it,  which  recognised  the  Pauline  as  the  only 
genuine  form  of  Christianity,  ridiculed  the  nice  distinctions 
of  scrupulous  consciences,  and  set  themselves  in  stem  oppo- 
sition to  everything  Jewish.  In  one  of  their  tendencies  we 
5nd  the  germ  of  the  later  Judaizing  sects,  and  in  the  other 
that  of  the  later  Marcionite  error. 

But  in  the  Pauline  party  itself,  a  two-fold  direction  was 
manifested,  on  the  following  grounds.  Among  the  disciples 
of  John  who  came  to  Ephesus,  and  considered  themselves  as 
Christians,  though  their  knowledge  was  very  defective,  was 
Apollos,  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  who  had  received  the  Jewish- 
Grecian  education,  peculiar  to  the  learned  among  the  Alex- 
andrian Jews,  and  a  great  facility  in  the  use  of  the  Greek 
language.*     Aquila  and  his  wife  instructed  him  more  accu- 

*  The  epithet  iu^g  \6yios  giren  to  him  in  Acts  xviii.  24,  probably 
denotes,  not  an  eloquent  but  a  learned  man,  which  would  best  suit  an 
Alexandrian,  -fiince  a  learned  literary  education,  and  not  eloquence,  was 
the  precise  distinction  of  the  Alexandrians ;  and  his  disputation  with 
the  Jews  at  Corinth  suits  this  meaning  of  \6yios,  taken  from  the  Jewish 
standing-point.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  found  both  in  Josephus  and 
Philo ;  in  the  first,  Koyiot  is  opposed  to  i^t^aus,  De  Bell.  Jud.  vi,  6,  §  3  ; 
and  by  Philo,  De  Vita  Mosis,  i.  §  6,  PuyvTrriwv  oi  \&yioi»  But  another 
meaning  of  the  word  as  it  was  used  at  that  time  is  also  possible,  and 
since  it  appears  from  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  that  Apollos 
was  also  a  man  eloquent  in  the  Greek  language ;  so  that  we  are  left  in 
■ome  ancertainty  how  to  understand  this  epithet.    According  to  the 
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lately  in  Christianity,  and  when  he  was  about  to  sail  to  Acfaaia, 
commended  him  to  the  Corinthian  church  as  a  man  who,  by 
his  zeal  and  peculiar  gifts,  would  be  able  to  do  much  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  divine  cause,  especially  at  Corinth,  ^ere 
his  Alexandrian  education  waald  procure  him  a  more  ready 
access  to  a  part  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  His  Alexandrian 
mode  of  develojHug  and  representing  Christian  truths,  as  it 
approached  to  the  Grecian  taste,  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  educated  classes  at  Corinth ;  but  fascinated  by  it,  they 
attached  too  great  importance  to  this  peculiar  form,  and  de- 
spised, in  contrast  with  it,  the  simple  preaching  of  Paul,  who, 
when  he  taught  among  them,  determined  to  know  nothing 
save  Jesus  the  Crucified.  We  here  see  the  germ  of  that 
Gnosis  which  sprung  up  in  the  soil  of  Alexandria,  and  aimed 
at  exalting  itself  above  the  simple  faith  (Pistis)  of  the 
gospel. 

But  it  has  been  lately  maintained,*  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Pauline  party  and  that  of  ApoUos,  related  not  to 
any  difference  in  thie  form  of  doctrine,  but  only  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  Paul  and  Apollos  stood  to  the  founding  of  the 
Corinthian  church,  as  the  apostle  himself,  in  1  Cor.  iii.  6,  7, 
indicates,  that  it  was  made  a  question,  whether  he  who  laid 
the  foundation,  or  he  who  raised  the  superstructure,  deserved 
the  preeminence.  But  if  we  follow  this  hint,  it  will  conduct 
us  much  further.  We  cannot  stop  short  at  these  merely  ou^ 
ward  relations,  but  must  seek  in  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  these  two  men,  who  stood  in  such  different  relations  to 
the  church,  for  the  reason,  that  some  were  more  attached  to 
the  one,  and  some  to  the  other.  We  may  presume  that  the 
manner  in  which  one  laid  the  foundation,  and  the  other  raised 
the  superstructure,  depended  on  the  difference  of  their 
characteristic  qualities.  To  this  difference  Paul  himself  ad- 
verts, when,  after  speaking  of  the  merely  outward  relations 

first  interpretation,  Huaros  tiv  iv  ra7s  ypa<t>ais,  would  only  more 
precisely  express  what  is  contained  in  \6yios ;  according  to  the  second, 
it  would  be  a  perfectly  new  and  distinct  characteristic.  Thia  exe- 
getical  question  is  of  no  importance  historically,  for  certainly  both 
epithets  are  applicable  to  Apollos. 

^  By  a  distinguished  young  theologian,  the  licentiate  Daniel 
Schenkel,  in  his  Inquiaitio  Critico-historica  de  Ecdesia  CaritUhiaca, 
primceva,  Basilece,  1838,  with  which  De  Wette,  in  his  late  Commentaiy 
on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  has  expressed  hlA  concnrrence. 
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between  himself  and  Apollos,  he  represents  in  figurative 
language  how  every  genuine  teacher  of  Christianity  ought  to 
proceed  in  biiilding  on  the  foundation  that  has  been  once 
laid;  1  Cor.  iii.  12.  The  connexion  evidently  shows,  that 
Paul  had  primarily  in  view  his  relation  to  the  party  of 
Apollos  ;  every  other  explanation  is  forced.^  If  we  compare 
the  qualities  possessed  by  the  apostle  and  his  fellow-labourer, 
as  fsu:  as  our  information  extends,  we  may  easily  infer  the 
difference  in  their  mode  of  teaching,  and  in  their  respective 
partisans.  That  Paul  possessed  great  force  and  command  of 
language,  we  may  conclude  with  certainty  from  his  epistles, 
as  is  also  evinced  by  his  discourse  at  Athens.  In  that  elo- 
quence which  is  adapted  to  seize  powerfully  on  men's  minds, 
he  was  inferior  to  no  preacher  of  the  gospel,  not  even  to 
Apollos  himself.  It  was  his  peculiar  natural  gift,  sanctified 
and  elevated  by  spiritual  influence  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel, 
in  which  he  was  probably  superior  to  Apollos  ;  and  if  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  latter,  and 
we  compare  it  with  those  of  Paul,  it  would  serve  to  confirm 
the  opinion.  In  dialectic  power  also,  which  was  founded 
on  the  peculiar  character  of  his  intellect,  and  developed  and 
improved  by  his  youthful  training  in  the  schools  of  the 
Pharisees,  as  well  as  in  the  skilful  interpretation  and  use  of 
the  Old  Testament,  he  was  surpassed  by  none.  But  still 
between  himself  and  Apollos  a  difference  not  unimportant 
existed,  which  affected  their  peculiar  style  of  teaching  ;  the 
latter,  as  an  Alexandrian,  had  received  an  education  more 
adapted  to  the  Grecian  mind  and  taste,  and  possessed  a  greater 
familiarity  with  the  pure  Grecian  phraseology,  in  which  Paul 
was  defective,  as  we  may  gather  from  his  epistles,  and  as  he 
expressly  asserts  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  6.  Now,  in  making  the  gospel 
known  at  Corinth,  he  had  special  reasons  for  rejecting  all  the 
aids  that  otherwise  were  at  his  command  for  recommending 

^  We  muHt  carefully  distinguish  those  who,  by  assailing  the  un- 
ehanj2^eable  foundation  of  Christianity,  destroyed  the  temple  of  God  in 
the  church,  1  Cor.  iii.  16  and  IT,  from  those  of  whom  Paul  judged  far 
more  leniently,  because  they  preserved  inviolate  the  foundation  that 
was  laid,  though  they  added  to  it  what  was  more  or  less  human.  Of 
the  Utter,  he  i&rms  that,  since  they  held  fast  the  foundation  of  salva- 
tion, they  would  finally  be  partakers  of  salvation,  though  after  a  painful 
and  repeated  process  of  purification;  of  the  others,  that  they  would 
eome  to  ruin,  because  they  had  destroyed  the  work  of  God. 
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evangelical  truth,  and  for  using  only  the  "  demonstration  of 
the  spirit  and  of  power,"  which  accompanied  its  simple 
annunciation.  The  Alexandrian  refinement  of  Apollos  must 
have  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  simplicity  of  PauTs 
preaching ;  and,  if  we  take  into  account  the  circumstances 
and  social  relations  of  the  Corinthians,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
a  preference  for  such  a  style  of  address  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  distinct  party  in  the  Corinthian  church.  It  was  not  the 
peculiar  style  of  Apollos  in  itself  which  Paul  condemned ; — 
it  became  every  teacher  to  work  with  the  gifts  entrusted  to 
him,  according  to  the  standing-point  on  which  the  Lord  had 
placed  him ; — but  he  combated  the  one-sided  and  arrogant 
over-valuation  of  this  talent,  the  excessive  estimation  in  which 
this  form  of  mental  culture  was  held.  It  by  no  means  followi^ 
that  he  attributed  a  false  wisdom  to  Apollos  himself;*  but 
the  one-sided  direction  of  his  partisans,  in  which  the  vo0lay 
^TfTEip  predominated,  would  easily  produce  a  false  wisciom, 
by  which  evangelical  truth  would  be  obscured  or  pushed  into 
the  background.  Paul  perceived  this  threatening  danger,  and 
hence  felt  himself  impelled  strenuously  to  combat  the  principle 
on  which  such  a  tendency  was  founded. 

Besides  the  parties  already  mentioned,  we  find  a  fourth  in 
the  Corinthian  church,  whose  peculiarities  it  is  more  difi&cult 
to  ascertain,  since,  judging  from  its  name,  we  cannot  readily 
suppose  that  it  belonged  to  a  sect  blamed  by  the  apostle,  and 
in  no  other  part  of  the  first  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians 
do  we  find  any  distinct  references  to  it  from  which  we  might 
infer  its  specific*/  character ;  it  was  composed  of  persons  who 
said  that  thoy  were  "  of  Christ  ;"  1  Cor.  i.  12.  If  we  con- 
sider this  party  as  involved  in  the  censure  expressed  by  the 
apostle,^  which  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  passage 

^  This  charge  against  Apollos,  in  the  opinion  of  Schenkel  and  De 
Wette,  is  well  founded,  but  by  no  means  follows  from  the  view  taken  by 
ourselves  and  others  of  the  peculiarities  ot  the  party  of  Apollos. 

*  The  interpretation  which  has  been  proposed  by  Pott  and  Schott^ 
and  according  to  which,  all  conjectures  respecting  the  peculiar  character 
of  a  Christ-party  at  Corinth  would  be  superfluous,  is  grammatically 
possible.  It  assumes  that  Paul,  in  this  passage,  only  enumerated  histo- 
rically the  various  parties  in  the  Corinthian  church,  without  concludiog 
that  all  who  are  specified  came  under  the  censure  of  the  apostle.  ThoM 
indeed  who  firmly  adhered  to  the  doctrine  taught  by  Paul,  and  esteemed 
him,  as  he  wished,  only  as  an  organ  of  Christ, — those  Mho  wished  to 
keep  aloof  from  all  party  contentions,  and  called  themselves  only  after 
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seems  to  reqiiire,  we  must  believe  that  these  persons  did  not 
wish  to  be  "  of  Christ,"  in  the  sense  in  which  Paul  desired 
that  all  the  Corinthians  should  be,  out  that  they  appropriated 
Christ  to  themselves  in  an  erroneous  sense,  and  wished  to 
make  him,  as  it  were,  the  head  of  their  party.  And  we  must 
then  suppose  that  the  apostle,  though  with  an  allusion  in  the 
first  instance  to  their  party  designation,  yet  including  a  refer- 
ence to  all  the  Corinthian  parties,  said,  "  Is  the  one  Christ 
become  divided  ?  has  each  party  their  portion  of  Christ,  as 
their  own  Christ  1  No  !  there  is  only  one  Christ  for  all,  who 
was  crucified  for  you,  to  whom  ye  were  devoted  and  pledged 
by  baptism." 

We  have  now  to  inquire  what  can  be  determined  respecting 
the  character  and  origin  of  this  Christ-party.  If  we  pay  any 
regard  to  its  being  mentioned  next  to  the  party  of  Peter,  and 
compare  it  with  the  collocation  of  the  parties  of  ApoUos  and 
Paul,  we  might  think  it  most  probable  that  the  relation 
between  the  two  former  was  similar  to  that  which  existed 
between  the  two  latter ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  subdivision  of 
the  general  party  of  Jewish  Christians  was  intended.  And 
as  part  of  these  attached  themselves  to  Peter,  and  part  to 
James,  we  might  be  induced  to  imagine  a  party  belonging  to 
James  along  with  the  Petrine  ;  the  former  more  tenacious 
and  violent  in  their  Judaism;  the  latter  more  liberal  and  mo- 
derate.     But  this  supposition  is  not  at  all  favoured  by  the 

Christ  their  common  head,  must  be  represented  as  a  particular  party  in 
relation  to  the  other  Corinthian  parties,  and  hence  Paul  distinguished 
them  by  the  name  which  they  assumed  in  opposition  to  all  party 
feelings.  If  these  words  in  this  connexion  only  contained  an  historical 
enumeration  of  the  various  parties,  such  an  interpretation  might  be 
valid.  Bat  this  is  not  the  case.  Paul  evidently  mentions  these  parties 
in  terms  of  censure.  The  censure  applies  to  all  equally  as  parties  who 
sabstitated  something  in  the  place  of  that  single  relation  to  Christ 
which  alone  was  of  real  worth.  "  Has  then  Christ  become  divided  1"  he 
proceeds  to  ask.  "  No — he  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  divided.  Ye 
ought  all  to  call  yourselves  after  that  one  Christ  who  redeemed  you  by 
iiis  death  on  the  cross,  and  to  whom  ye  were  devoted  by  baptism.'' 
These  words  are  directed  equally  against  all  parties,  and  perhaps  exactly 
in  this  form,  owing  to  the  preceding  designation  of  those  who  arro- 
gantly named  themselves  oi  rov  Xpiffrov.  But  if  these  persons  had 
assumed  this  title  in  the  sense  which  Paul  approved,  he  would  not  have 
classed  them  with  those  who  incurred  his  censure ;  these  words  could 
not  have  applied  to  them,  but  he  must  have  expressed  his  approbation 
of  their  spirit,  which  must  have  appeared  to  him  as  the  only  right  one. 
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designation,  ol  tov  Xpierrov,  for  it  seems  very  unnatiUBl  that 
the  adherents  of  James  should  so  name  themselves,  as  some 
have  imagined,*  because  the  epithet  dBe\<t>dc  tov  Xpiarov  wm 
given  to  that  apostle  as  a  title  of  honour.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  such  a  party  had  existed  in  Corinth,  they  would 
have  called  themselves  oi  tov  'laKwPov, 

If  we  believe  that  the  Christ-party  was  composed  of  Jewish 
Christians,  such  a  view  must  be  stated  and  developed  yeaj 
differently  in  order  to  bring  it  nearer  to  probability.*  The 
name  Oi  tov  XpiaTov — it  maybe  said — vfas  one  which  the  parti- 
sans of  Peter  assimied  in  opposition  to  Paul  and  his  disciples, 
in  order  to  mark  themselves  as  those  who  adhered  to  the 
genuine  apostles  of  Christ,  from  whom  they  had  received  the 
pure  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  thus  by  their  teachers  were  con- 
nected with  Christ  himself :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  ap- 
plying this  title  exclusively  to  their  own  party,  they  intended 
to  brand  the  other  Christians  at  Corinth  as  those  who  did 
not  deserve  the  name  of  Christians,  who  were  not  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  nor  the  scholars  of  a  genuine  apostle  of 
Christ,  but  of  a  man  who  had  adulterated  the  pure  Christian 
doctrine,  and  had  promulgated  a  doctrine  of  his  ownarbitraiy 
invention  as  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  This  view  would  appear 
perfectly  to  correspond  with  the  phrase  oi  tov  Xpitrrov,  and 
might  be  confirmed  by  many  antithetical  references  in  both 
the  epistles  in  which  Paul  vindicates  his  genuine  apostolic 
character,  and  asserts,  that  he  could  say  with  the  same  right 
as  any  one  else,  that  he  was  "  of  Christ ;  "  2  Cor.  x.  7.  But 
while  such  passages  certainly  are  directed  against  those  who> 
on  the  groimds  already  mentioned,  disputed  Paul's  apostolic 
authority,  they  by  no  means  prove  the  existence  of  such  a 
party-name  among  the  Jews.  And  one  difficulty  still  remaiufl^ 
namely,  that  by  the  position  of  the  phrase  oi  tov  Xpiarov  we 
are  led  to  expect  the  designation  of  a  party  in  ^me  way 
differing  from  the  Petrine,  though  belonging  to  the  same 
general  division  ;  but,  according  to  this  view,  fiie  Christ-party 

*  Attributed  by  Storr,  or  as  by  Berthold,  to  several  iJi^X^hs  roi 
Kvpiov  among  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel. 

*  As  it  has  lately  been  developed  with  much  acuteness,  in  the  eway 
already  referred  to,  by  Bauer,  in  the  Tubinger  Zeitaclirift  fur  Theologie, 
1831,  which  no  persons  can  read  without  instruction,  even  if  they  do 
not  agree  with  the  views  of  the  writer  on  this  point. 
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would  differ  from  the  Petrine  only  in  name,  which  would  be 
quite  contradictory  to  the  relation  of  this  party-name  to  those 
tiiat  preceded  it.*  Accordingly,  this  view  can  only  be  tenable, 
if  not  a  merely  formal,  but  a  material  difference  can  be  found 
between  the  two  last  parties.  And  it  might  be  said  that  not 
all  the  members  of  the  Petrine  party,  but  only  the  most 
rigid  and  violent  in  their  Judaism,  who  would  not  acknowledge 
the  Paidine  Gentile  Christians  as  standing  in  communion  with 
the  Messiah,  had  applied  to  their  Judaizing  party  the  exclu- 
fiive  epithet  of  ol  tov  Xpiarov. 

But  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  contrary  to  his- 
torical analogy,  that  those  persons  who  adhered  to  another 
apostle,  and  considered  him  alone  as  genuine  in  opposition  to 
Paul,  should  not  name  themselves  after  one  whom  they  looked 
upon  as  the  necessary  link  of  their  connexion  with  Christ. 
In  the  epistle  itself,  we  cannot  find  allusions  that  would 
establish  this,  since  the  passages  which  contain  these  refer- 
ences can  be  very  well  understood  without  it. 

We  cannot  hope  in  this  inquiry  to  attain  to  conclusions 
altogether  certain  and  sure,  for  the  marks  and  historical  data 
are  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  But  we  shall  best  guard 
against  arbitrary  conjectures,  and  arrive  at  the  truth  most 
ooufidently,  if  we  first  attend  to  what  may  be  gathered  from 
the  name  itself  and  its  position,  in  relation  to  the  other  party- 
names,  and  then  compare  this  with  the  whole  state  of  the 
Corinthian  church.  In  the  results  which  may  thus  be 
obtained,  we  must  then  endeavour  to  separate  the  doubtful 
and  disputable  from  the  certain  and  probable. 

We  shall  by  no  means  be  justified  in  concluding  that, 
by  virtue  of  the  logical  connexion  of  the  two  members  of 
the  sentence  to  one  another,  the  persons  who  named  them- 
selves after  Christ  must  have  borne  the  same  relation  to  the 
Petrine  party  as  the  adherents  of  ApoUos  to  those  of  Paul. 
This  conclusion,  if  correct,  would  be  favourable  to  the  view 
which  we  last  considered.      But  the  relation  of  the  two 

*  Bauer  says  indeed,  p.  77,  "  The  apostle's  object  in  accumulating  so 
many  names,  might  be  to  depict  the  party  spirit  prevalent  in  the 
Corinthian  churchy  which  showed  itself  in  their  delighting  in  the  mul- 
tiplication of  sectarian  names,  which  denoted  various  tints  and  shades, 
but  not  absolutely  distinct  parties.*'  But  if  this  were  the  case,  that 
explanation  only  of  one  of  these  party-names  can  be  correct,  by  which  a 
different  shade  of  party  is  pointed  out 
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members  is  not  logical  only,  but  subject  to  certain  liistorioal 
conditions.  Paul  does  not,  as  in  other  cases,  form  the 
members  of  the  antithesis  merely  from  the  thoti^ts;  bat 
the  manner  in  which  he  selected  his  terms  was  determined  bj 
matters  of  fact.  As  the  Judaizers  formed  in  reality  only  one 
party,  Paul  could  designate  them  only  by  one  name,  and 
since  he  was  obliged  to  choose  his  terms  according  to  the 
facts,  he  could  not  make  the  two  members  exactly  correspond 
to  one  another. 

From  the  name  of  this  party  viewed  in  relation  to  other 
party-names,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  following  conclusion  with 
tolerable  certainty.  There  were  those  who,  while  thej 
renounced  the  apostles,  professed  to  adhere  to  Christ  alone,  to 
acknowledge  him  only  as  their  teacher,  and  to  receive  what 
he  announced  as  truth  from  himself  without  the  intervention 
of  any  other  person.  This  was  such  a  manifestation  of  self- 
will,  such  an  arrogant  departure  from  the  historical  prooes 
of  development  ordained  by  God  in  the  appropriation  of 
divine  revelation,  as  would  in  the  issue  lead  to  arbitrary  con- 
duct respecting  the  contents  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  for  the 
apostles  were  the  organs  ordained  and  formed  by  God,  bj 
whom  the  doctrine  of  Christ  was  to  be  propagated,  and  ito 
meaning  communicated  to  all  men.  But  it  might  easily 
happen,  while  some  were  disposed  to  adhere  to  Paul  alone^ 
others  to  ApoUos,  and  a  third  party  to  Peter,  at  last  some 
persons  appeared  who  were  averse  to  acknowledge  any  of 
these  party-names,  and  professed  to  adhere  to  Chnst  alone, 
yet  with  an  arrogant  self-will  which  set  aside  all  human 
instrumentality  ordained  by  God.  If  we  now  view  this 
as  the  result  which  presents  itself  to  us  with  tolerable 
certainty,  that  there  was  at  Corinth  such  a  party  desirous  of 
attaching  themselves  to  Christ  alone,  independently  of  the 
apostles,  who  constructed  in  their  own  way  a  Christianity 
different  from  that  announced  by  the  apostles,  we  may 
imagine  three  different  ways  in  which  they  proceeded.  For 
this  object  they  might  make  use  of  a  collection  of  the 
sayings  of  Christ,  which  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and 
set  what  they  found  there  in  opposition  to  the  apofitolie 
character ;  or  they  might  pretend  to  derive  their  Chris- 
tianity from  an  inward  source  of  knowledge,  either  a  gup«^ 
natural  inward  light  or  the  light  of  natural  reason,  either 
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a  more  mystical  or  a  more  rational  direction.  If  we 
assented  to  the  first  supposition,  still  we  could  not  satisfy  our- 
selves, without  imagining  a  certain  subjective  element  in  the 
manner  of  explaining  those  discourses  of  Christ ;  for  without 
the  infusion  of  such  an  element,  the  tendency  to  this  sepa- 
ration from  the  apostolic  instrumentality  could  not  have 
originated,  and  thus  the  principal  question  would  still  remain 
to  be  answered,  whether  we  are  to  consider  the  subjective 
element  as  mystical  or  rational. 

According  to  a  hypothesis*  lately  developed  with  great 
Bcuteness,  but  resting  on  a  number  of  arbitrary  suppositions, 
the  tendency  we  are  speaking  of  must  have  been  mystical 
As  Paul  had  considered  the  immediate  revelation  of  Christ  to 
himself  as  equivalent  to  the  outward  election  of  the  other 
aposUes ;  so  there  were  other  persons  who  thought  that  they 
oould  appeal  to  such  an  inward  revelation  or  vision,  who 
from  this  standing-point  assailed  the  apostolic  authority  of 
Paul,  while  they  sought  to  establish  their  own,  and  threatened 
to  substitute  an  inward  ideal  Christ  for  the  historical  Christ. 
These  representatives  of  the  one-sided  mystical  tendency, 
must  have  been  the  principal  opponents  with  whom  Paul  had 
to  contend.  But  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  we  can 
find  no  trace  of  such  a  tendency  combated  by  him  ;  and  in 
all  the  passages  to  which  the  advocates  of  this  hypothesis 
appeal,  a  reference  to  it  seems  to  be  arbitrarily  imposed. 

When  Paul,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  so  impressively  brings  forward  tiie  doctrine 
of  Christ  the  Crucified,  and  says  that  he  had  published  this 
in  all  its  simplicity  without  attempting  to  support  it  by  the 
Grecian  philosophy,  there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation  that 
such  a  tendency  (as  we  have  alluded  to)  existed  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  which  aimed  at  substituting  another 
Christ  in  the  room  of  Christ  the  Crucified.  In  a  place  where, 
by  the  over-valuation  of  any  kind  of  philosophy,  the  simple 
gospel  was  liable  to  be  set  in  the  background,  such  language 
might  very  properly  be  used,  even  though  no  ideal  or  mystical 
Christ  were  substituted  instead  of  the  historical ;  and,  it  is 
evident  to  what  false  conclusions  we  should  be  led,  if  we 
inferred  from  such  a  declaration  the  existence  of  a  tendency 

*  By  Schenkel  in  the  essay  before  mentioned,  and  advocated  by  De 
Wette  in  his  Commentary  on  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 
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that  denied  Christ  the  Crucified.  Paul  opposed  the  preadi- 
ing  of  Jesus  the  Crucified  to  two  tendencies, — the  JewiBh 
fondness  for  signs,  and  the  arrogant  philosophy  of  the  Greelo^ 
but  never  to  a  mystical  tendency  which  would  depredate  the 
historical  facts  of  Christianity.  Against  a  tendency  of  this 
kind,  he  would  certainly  have  ai'gued  in  a  very  diffisnnt 
manner. 

The  sensuous  tendency  of  the  Jewish  spirit  we  should  expect 
to  meet  with  in  the  Jewish  part  of  the  Corinthian  chuidi, 
—the  pride  of  philosophy  in  those  who  attached  themsehreBto 
Apollos,  since  from  what  has  been  said  we  must  suppose  that 
there  was  a  distinct  party  composed  of  such  persons.  Ab 
Paul  when  he  spoke  against  the  Grecian  pride  of  philosopbT; 
had  this  party  of  Apollos  specially  in  his  mind,  by  a  natoal 
transition  he  spoke  in  the  next  place  of  his  relation  to 
Apollos. 

The  passage  in  2  Cor.  xi.  4  has  been  adduced  to  prove  that 
Paul's  opponents  preached  another  Christ  and  another  gospel 
Paul  reproached  the  Corinthians  with  having  given  themselveB 
up  to  such  erroneous  teachers.  But  in  that  whole  sectun 
he  occupies  himself,  not  with  combating  a  false  doctrine,  m 
he  must  have  done  if  the  representatives  of  a  mysticism  tiiat 
undermined  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  flEuth  had  been 
his  opponents ;  but  he  had  only  to  combat  the  pretensions  of 
persons  who  wished  to  make  their  own  authority  supreme 
in  the  Corinthian  church,  and  not  to  acknowledge  Imn  as 
an  apostle.  These  people  themselves — ^he  says  in  the  con- 
text— could  not  deny,  that  he  had  performed  everything 
which  could  be  required  of  an  apostle  as  founder  of  a  Church, 
for  he  had  preached  to  them  the  gospel  of  Jesus  the  Crucified 
and  the  Eisen,  and  had  communicated  to  them  the  powers  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  by  his  ministry.  With  justice  these  peraons, 
he  said,  might  appear  against  him,  and  assume  the  manage- 
ment of  the  church,  if  they  could  really  show  that  there  was 
another  Jesus  than  the  one  announced  by  Paul,  another  gospel 
than  that  which  he  proclaimed,  or  another  Holy  Spirit  than 
that  whose  powers  were  efficient  among  them.* 

^  I  account  for  the  irregularity  in  the  diveix^ffdet  2  Cor.  xL  4,  in  tiiii 
way, — that  Paul  was  penetrated  with  the  conviction,  that  the  eaie^ 
which  in  form  he  had  assumed  to  be  possible,  was  in  fiust  impoanble. 
This  fourth  verse  is  thus  conne<:ted  with  the  preceding ;  I  fear  that  joa 
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The  opponents  of  these  views  of  this  passage  "believe,  like 
many  others,  that  those  who  call  themselves  oi  tov  Xpiaruv  are 
mentioned  by  Paul  himself  in  2  Cor.  x.  7.  But  here  only 
such  can  be  understood  who  boasted  of  a  special  internal  con- 
nexion with  Christ.  But  I  do  not  perceive  why  the  epithet 
should  not  be  applied  to  every  person  who  thought  that  in 
any  sense  they  particularly  belonged  to  Christ,  or  could  Jboast 
of  any  special  connexion  with  him.  From  the  expression  Kara 
wpoffiavov^  it  is  clear  that  these  persons  boasted  of  an  outward 
connexion  with  Christ,  which  certainly  would  not  suit  the 
representatives  of  a  mystical  tendency.  Indeed,  throughout 
the  whole  section  he  distinguishes  the  opponents  of  whom  he 
is  speaking,  as  those  who  wished  to  establish  a  purely  outward 
preeminence  (2  Cor.  xi.  8),  founded  on  their  Jewish  descent, 
and  their  connexion  with  the  apostles  chosen  by  Christ  him- 
self, and  with  the  original  church  in  Palestine.  Would  Paul, 
if  he  had  to  do  with  such  idealizing  mystics,  have  only  con- 
ceded to  them  that  they  stood  in  connexion  with  Christ,  that 
they  could  call  themselves  his  servants  1  Would  he  not  from 
the  first  have  made  it  a  question  whether  it  was  the  true 
Christ  after  whom  they  called  themselves  1  And  how  can  it 
be  imagined  that  Paul,  if  his  opponents  were  of  this  class, 
would  have  used  expressions  which  are  directed  rather  against 

have  departed  from  Christian  simplicity;  for  if  it  were  not  so,  yoa 
could  not  have  allowed  yourselves  to  be  governed  by  persons  who  could 
impart  to  you  nothing  but  what  you  have  received  from  me ;  for  I  con- 
sider (v.  5)  myself  to  stand  behind  the  chief  apostles  in  no  respect.  By 
this  analysis,  the  objections  of  De  Wette  against  this  interpretation  are 
at  onoe  obviated.  Against  the  other  mode  of  explanation,  I  have  to 
object  that  it  does  not  suit  the  connexion  with  v.  5 ;  that  the  words 
would  then  be  unnecessarily  multiplied ;  that  Paul  would  then  hardly 
have  used  the  words  irvcufxa  tr^pov  \afx$dy€T€,  which  refer  only  to  receiv- 
ing the  Holy  Spirit.  I  also  think  that  he  would  then  have  said,  not 
'Vno-ow,  but  X^io-Tov,  for  these  mystics  would  rather  have  preached 
another  Christ  than  this  historical  person  Jesus ;  or  asi  at  a  later  period, 
the  Gnostics,  who  held  similar  notions,  taught  that  there  was  not  a 
twofold  Jesus,  but  a  twofold  Christ,  or  distinguished  between  a  heavenly 
Christ  and  a  human  Jesus.  On  the  contrary,  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation which  I  have  followed,  Paul  would  of  course  say,  "  another 
je8U8  than  the  one  I  preach/'  referring  to  an  historical  personage,  and 
the  eTents  of  his  life. 

*  A  comparison  of  the  passage  in  2  Cor.  v.  12,  (where  the  iv  rr^oatairm 
is  <n>poeed  to  Ko^Sf?),  appears  to  me  to  prove  that  the  words  mutst  be  so 
understood;  the  antithesis  of  the  outward  and  the  inward  is  quite  in 
Paul's  style. 
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the  sensuous  perversion  of  the  religioiw  sentiment^  and  mi^ 
easily  be  misintei-preted  in  favour  of  that  false  spiritualiffln  1 
Would  he  have  said,  *'  Yea,  though  we  have  known  CShiist 
after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  him  no  more ; 
but  only  a  spiritual  Christ  who  is  exalted  above  all  limited 
earthly  relations,  with  whom  we  can  now  enter  into  commu- 
nion in  a  spiritual  manner,  since  we  have  a  share  in  the  new 
spiritual  creation  proceeding  from  him ; "  2  Cor.  v.  16,  17.* 

When  Paul  appealed  to  the  revelations  imparted  to  him, 
it  was  not  for  the  confutation  of  those  who  supported  them- 
selves only  by  such  inward  experiences ;  but  of  those  princi- 
pally who  would  not  acknowledge  him  as  a  genuine  apostle^ 
equal  to  those  who  were  chosen  by  Christ  during  his -earthly 
life, — the  same  persons,  against  whom  he  maintained  his  in> 
dependent  apostolic  commission,  as  delivered  to  him  by  Chzist 
on  his  personal  appearance  to  him ;  1  Cor.  ix.  1,  2. 

Had  he  been  called  to  oppose  the  tendency  of  a  Mae 
mysticism  and  spiritualism,  he,  who  understood  so  well  how 
to  strike  at  the  root  of  error  and  delusion,  would  have  cer- 
tainly entered  more  fully  into  conflict  with  an  erroneous 
direction  of  the  religious  sentiment,  so  dangerous  to  genuine 
Christianity,  for  which  he  would  have  had  the  best  opportunity 
in  treating  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 

We  must  then  consider  this  view  of  the  Christ-party  as 
entirely  unsupported  by  this  epistle  of  Paul,  and  only  deduced 
from  it  by  a  number  of  arbitrary  interpretations.*  While 
those  whose  views  we  are  opposing,  trace  the  origin  of  such  a 
party  to  a  certain  tendency  of  Judaism,  we,  on  the  contrary, 
are  obliged  to  refer  it  to  a  Grecian  element. 

From  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  Grecian  mind,  which 
Tvas  not  disposed  to  submit  itself  to  an  objective  authority, 
but  readily  moulded  everything  in  a  manner  conformable  to 
its  own  subjectivity,  such  a  tendency  as  that  we  have  been 

^  These  words  contain  a  contrast  to  his  former  Jewish  standings- 
point,  and  his  .earlier  conception  of  the  character  of  the  Messiah ;  also 
to  all  that  was  antecedent  to  Christianity,  and  independent  of  it;  for 
from  this  standing-point  all  things  must  in  some  measure  become  new. 

^  I  find  no  ground  for  a  comparison  with  Montanism,  Marcion,  and 
the  Clementines,  and  I  must  consider  as  arbitrary  the  explanations  that 
have  been  given  of  the  first  epistle  of  Clemens  Romanus  (to  which,  too, 
I  cannot  ascribe  so  high  an  antiquity),  in  order  to  elucidate  the  affidn 
of  the  Corinthian  church  in  the  times  of  the  apostle  PaoL 
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speaking  of,  might  easily  proceed.'  At  that  time,  there  were 
many  educated  and  half-educated  individuals,  who  were  dis- 
sati^ed  with  the  popular  Polytheism.  These  persons  listened 
to  the  words  of  Christ,  which  impressed  them  by  their  sub- 
limity and  spirituality,  and  believed  that  in  him  they  had 
met  with  a  reformer  of  the  religious  condition  of  mankind, 
Buch  as  they  had  been  longing  for.  We  have  already  re- 
marked,  that  a  collection  of  the  memorable  actions  and  dis- 
courses of  Christ,  had  most  probably  been  in  circulation*from 
a  very  early  period.  Might  they  not  have  produred  such  a 
dociunent,  and  then  constructed  by  means  of  it,  a  peculiar 
form  of  Christian  doctrine,  modelled  according  to  their 
Grecian  subjectivity?  These  persons  probably  belonged  to 
the  class  of  the  wisdom-seeking  Greeks,  at  which  we  need  not 
be  surprised,  although  the  Christian  church  made  little  pro- 
gress among  the  higher  classes,  since  in  this  city  a  superior 
degree  of  refinement  was  imiversally  prevalent^  and  from  the 
words  which  tell  us,  that  in  the  Corinthian  church,  not  many 
of  the  philosophically  trained,  not  many  of  the  highest  class 
were  to  be  foirnd,  we  may  infer,  that  «owe  such  persons  must 
have  belonged  to  it ;  one  individual  is  mentioned  in  Romans 
xvL  23,  who  filled  an  important  civil  ofiice  in  Corinth.* 

But  against  this  supposition,  the  same  objections  may  be 
urged,  which  we  made  against  another  view  of  the  Christ- 
party,  that  Paul  has  not  specially  directed  his  argumentation 
against  the  principles  of  such  a  party,  though  they  threatened 
even  more  than  those  of  other  parties  to  injure  apostolic 
Christianity.  Still  what  he  says  on  other  occasions,  re- 
specting the  only  source  of  the  knowledge  of  truths  that  rest 
on  divine  Revelation  ; — and  against  the  presumption  of  imen- 
lightened  reason,  setting  herself  up  as  an  arbitress  of  divine 
things ;  and  on  the  nothingness  of  a  proud  philosophy,  (1 
Cor.  ii.  11,)  forms  the  most  powerful  argumentation  against 

^  The  reasons  alleged  by  Bauer,  in  his  late  essay  on  this  subject,  why 
Bueh  a  form  of  error  could  not  exist  at-  this  time,  do  not  convince  me. 

■  Bauer  says  (p.  11),  "  Religion,  not  philosophy,  would  lead  to  Chris- 
tianity." But  it  is  not  altogether  improbable,  that  a  person  might  be 
led  by  a  religious  interest,  which  could  find  no  satisfaction  in  the 
popular  religion,  to  philosophy,  and  by  the  same  interest  be  carried 
onwards  to  Christianity,  without  adopting  it  in  its  unalloyed  simplicity. 
Why  should  not  such  phenomena,  which  certainly  occurred  in  the 
second  century,  have  arisen  from  the  same  causes  at  this  period  1 

VOL.  I.  •     R 
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the  fundamental  error  of  this  party,  though  he  might  not 
have  it  specially  in  view ;  and  it  is  a  never-fidling  charaeter- 
istic  of  the  apostle's  mpde  of  controversy,  that  he  seizes  hoW 
of  the  main  roots  of  error,  instead  of  busying  himself  too 
much  (as  was  the  practice  of  later  ecclesiastical  polemics)  with 
its  branches  and  ofi&ets.  Kor  is  it  altogether  improbable, 
that  the  adherents  of  this  party  were  not  numerous,  and  ex- 
ercised only  a  slight  influence  in  the  church.  They  occupied 
too  remote  a  standing-point  to  receive  much  benefit  from 
the  warnings  and  arguments  of  Paul,  and  he  had  only  to  set 
the  church  on  its  guard  against  an  injurious  intercourse  with 
such  persons.  "  Be  not  deceived,"  said  he,  "  evil  communica- 
tions corrupt  good  manners.*'     1  Cor.  xv.  33. 

The  opposition  between  the  Pauline  and  Petrine  parties,  or 
the  Jewidi  and  Gentile  Christians,  was  in  reference  to  the 
relations  of  life,  the  most  influential  of  aU  these  party  differ- 
ences, and  gave  rise  to  many  separate  controversies.  The 
Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  when  they  lived  in  intercourBe 
with  heathens,  suffered  much  disqidetude,  if  unawares  they 
partook  of  any  food  which  had  been  rendered  unclean  by  ite 
connexion  with  idolatrous  rites.  Various  rules  were  laid 
down  by  the  Jewish  theologians  to  determine  what  was/ and 
what  was  not  defiling,  and  various  methods  were  devised  for 
guarding  against  such  defilement,  on  which  much  may  be 
found  in  the  Talmud.  Now,  as  persons  might  easily  run  a 
risk  of  buying  in  the  market  portions  of  the  flesh  of  animala 
which  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice,  or  might  have  such  set 
before  them  in  houses  where  they  were  guests,  their  daily  life 
was  harassed  with  constant  perplexities.  Scruples  on  this 
point  were  probably  found,  not  merely  in  those  who  were 
avowedly  among  the  Judaizing  opponents  of  Paul,  but  also 
seized  hold  of  many  Christians  of  weaker  minds.  As  &ith 
in  their  false  gods  had  previously  exercised  great  influence 
over  them,  so  they  could  not  altogether  divest  themselves  of 
an  impression,  that  beings  whom  they  had  so  lately  reverenced 
as  deities,  were  something  more  than  creatures  of  the  imaginar 
tion.  But  from  their  new  standing-point,  this  reflection  of 
their  ancient  faith  assumed  a  peculiai'  form.  As  the  whole 
system  of  heathenism  was  in  their  eyes  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, their  deities,  were  now  transformed  into  evil  spirits,  and 
they  feared  lest,  by  partaking  of  the  flesh  consecrated  to 
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them,*  they  should  come  into  fellowship  with  evil  spirits.* 
That  these  scruples  affected  not  merely  Judaizers,  but  other 
Christians  also,  is  evident  from  a  case  in  reference  to  which 
Paul  gives  specific  directions.  He  supposes,  namely,  the  case, 
that  such  weak  believers  were  guests  at  the  table  of  a  heathen.* 
Now  we  may  be  certain,  that  none  who  belonged  to  the 
Judaizers  would  make  up  their  minds  to  eat  with  a  heathen.^ 

^  Thus  Peter,  in  the  ClementineB,  says  to  the  heathens,  irpo<piau 
T&v  \€yofi4vcov  UpoOvTwv  x^^^'^^^  Saifi6vtov  4fixifiir\aaO€,  Horn.  xi. 
§  15. 

*  The  passage  in  1  Cor.  viii.  7,  may  be  understood  of  persons  who 
though  they  had  passed  over  to  Christian  monotheism,  were  still  in 
some  measure  entangled  in  polytheism/  and  could  not  entirely  free 
themselves  from  the  belief  that  the  gods  whom  they  had  formerly 
served  were  divinities  of  a  subordinate  class ;  so  that  now  such  persons 
—since  by  partaking  of  the  flesh  of  the  victims  they  supposed  that  they 
entered  again  into  connexion  with  these  divine  beings — would  be  led 
to  imagine,  that  their  former  idolatry  was  not  wholly  incompatible  with 
Christianity,  and  thus  might  easily  form  an  amalgamation  of  heathenism 
and  Christianity.  In  later  times,  something  of  this  kind  we  allow  took 
place,  in  the  transition  from  polytheism  to  monotheism ;  but  in  this 
primitive  age,  Christianity  came  at  once  into  such  direct  conflici.  on 
these  particulars  with  heathenism,  that  an  amalgamation  of  this  kina 
cannot  be  thought  natural.  Whoever  had  not  wholly  renounced 
idolatry  would  certainly  not  be  received  into  the  Christian  church,  nor 
would  have  so  mildly  passed  judgment  on  such  a  weakness  of  faith. 
From  such  passages  as  Gal.  t.  20, 1  Cor.  vi.  9,  we  cannot  conclude  with 
certainty  that,  among  those  who  had  professed  Christianity,  there  would 
be  such  who,  after  they  hSd  been  led  to  Christianity  by  an  impression 
which  was  not  deep  enough,  allowed  themselves  again  to  join  in  the 
worship  of  idols;  for  Paul  might  here  designedly  class  the  vices  he 
named  with  idolatry,  in  order  to  indicate  that  whoever  indulged  in  the 
vices  connected  with  idolatry,  deserved  to  be  ranked  with  idolaters,  if 
we  compare  these  passages  with  1  Cor.  v.  11,  it  will  appear  that  some 
such  instances  occurred  of  a  relapse  into  idolatry,  but  those  who  were 
thus  guilty  of  participating  in  idolatry  must  have  been  excluded  from 
all  Christian  communion. 

'  The  scrupulosity  of  the  Jews  in  this  respect  appears  in  the  Jewish- 
Christian  work  of  the  Clementines  (though  on  other  points  sufficiently 
liberal),  where  the  followiug  words  are  ascribed  to  the  apostle  Peter: 
rpatrdfris  iBvav  obtt  &iroA.ai}o/i€v,  &t€  S^  ovZ\  awfaTuurdou  avrois  Bvvd- 
li^oi  ilk  rh  iucaBdfnus  aih-ohs  fiiovv.  No  exception  could  be  made  in  favour 
of  parents,  children,  brothers,  or  sisters. 

*  By  the  rly,  1  Cor.  x.  28,  on  account  of  the  relation  of  the  first  tJj, 
T.  27,  we  understand  it  to  mean  the  same  person,  the  heathen  host, — 
and  it  would  be  a  very  unlikely  thing  that  such  a  person  would  remind 
his  Christian  guest,  that  he  had  set  before  him  meat  that  had  been 
offered  to  idols ;  but  we  must  rather  refer  it  to  the  weak  Christian, 
who  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  warn  his  unscrupulous  brother 
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Those  who  in  their  own  estimation  were  Pauline  Christiaitt^ 
ridiculed  a  scrupulosity  that  thus  made  daily  life  uneasy,  and 
fell  into  an  opposite  error.  They  had  indeed  formed  rig^t 
conceptions  of  the  Pauline  principles  in  reference  to  theoiyy 
but  erred  in  the  application,  because  the  spirit  of  love  and  of 
wisdom  was  wanting.  They  said  :  "  Idols  are  in  themaelYeg 
nothing,  mere  creatures  of  the  imagination;  hence,  also  the 
eating  of  the  flesh  that  has  been  devoted  to  them,  is  a  thing 
in  itself  indifferent  The  Christian  is  bound  by  no  law  in 
such  outward  or  indifferent  things ;  all  things  are  free  to  him ; 
7ra  vrd  e^ariv  was  their  motto.  They  appealed  to  their  know- 
ledge, to  the  power  which  they  possessed  as  Christiana;  yyHaitt 
iiovfflay  were  their  watchwords.  They  had  no  consideratioQ 
for  the  necessities  of  their  weaker  brethren ;  they  easQy 
seduced  many  among  them  to  follow  their  example  from  fidse 
shame,  th^  they  might  not  be  ridiciiled  as  narrow-minded 
and  scrupulous ;  such  an  one,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  in- 
duced by  outward  considerations  to  act  contrary  to  his  con* 
victions,  would  afterwards  be  disturbed  in  his  consdenoa 
"  Thus,"  said  Paul,  "  through  thy  knowledge  shall  the  weak 
brother  perish  for  whom  Christ  died."*  Many  went  suck 
lengths  in  this  pride  of  knowledge  and  this  abuse  of  Christian 
freedom,  that  they  scrupled  not  to  take  part  in  the  festive 
entertainments,  consisting  of  the  flesh  that  was  left  after  the 
sacrifices  had  been  presented,  which  the  heathens  were  wont 
to  give  their  friends  ;  and  thus  they  were  easily  carried  on  to 
indulge  in  those  immoral  excesses,  which  by  the  decrees  of 
the  apostolic  convention  at  Jerusalem,  were  forbidden  in  con- 
nexion with  the  eating  of  flesh  sacrificed  to  idols.  In  foct» 
we  here  find  the  germ  of  a  one-sided  ov^r-valuation  of  the- 
oretic illumination,  a  misunderstanding  of  Christian  freedom, 
a  Mse  adiaphorism  in  morals,  which  a  later  pseudo-pauline 
gnostic'  tendency  carried  so  far  as  to  justify  the  grossest  im- 

against  partaking  of  such  food,  the  eame  weak  Christian  whose  eon- 
scieDce  is  spoken  of  in  v.  29. 

1  We  might  here  make  use  of  the  words  attributed  to  Christ  taken 
from  an  apocryphal  gospel,  and  quoted  in  Luke  yi.  4,  by  the  Codex 
Cantab. :  rf  adr^  hy^P^  0€atTdfi€v6s  riva  ipyo^Sfi^vov  ry  aafifiJert»  ^mv 
wix^'  iy9p<oir€,  ftfihu  otias  rl  iroicis,  ficucdptos  €?'  et  Btfi^i  o78(ss,  iwuMrdpor 
ros  Koi  trapafidrris  el  rou  v6fiov. — See  Das  Leben  Jesii,  p.  140. 

*  As  was  the  case  with  those  whom  Porphyry  mentions  in  hit  book 
De  Abstinentia  Camis,  1.  §  48,  who  agree  in  their  mode  of  expreasioB 
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moralitie&  But  such  wickedness  certainly  cannot  be  laid  to 
the  chaige  of  the  perverters  of  dhnstian  freedom  at  Corinth. 
Though  the  heathen  corruption  of  morals  had  infected  many 
members  of  the  Corinthian  church,  yet  they  were  far  from 
wishing  to  justify  this  immoraUty  on  such  grounds,  and  had 
this  been  the  case,  Paul  would  have  spoken  with  far  greater 
severity  against  such  a  palliation  of  sin.^ 

very  remarkably  with  the  unscrupulous  persons  described  by  Paul :  ou 
yhp  rifJMS  /ioA^fci  rit  fipu/Aara  (said  they),  &<nrtp  ovSh  r^v  OdXarray  rh, 
^vrapii  Tmv  ^vftdrcov  Kvpititofiw  (like  the  Corinthian  i^ovaidioyxv)  yhp 
T«r  ofKimayf  KdBavtg  ^  $dKacr<ra  rwv  iiypSiv  irdyruy.  *Ehy  €vKafiiiQ<aixw 
fipUffiv,  iHovKi&Orifitvr^  rod  ^6fiov  tppoyiifiari,  $€<  Sh  vdyff  rifuv  viror^ax^cu. 
They  appeal  to  their  fivOhs  4lov<rias, 

^  The  departure  from  Christian  truth  in  theory  to  so  great  an  extent 
in  the  church  at  Corinth,  has  been  received  by  many,  owing  to  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  apostle's  language.  They  have  been  led  to  enter- 
tain this  opinion,  from  believing  that  there  is  a  strict  objective  con- 
nexion between  what  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  vi.  12,  and  the  beginning  of 
V.  13,  and  what  he  says  of  the  words  rh  9h  o-wfia,  and  from  supposing 
that  from  v.  12,  he  had  the  same  thought  in  view.  But  a  comparison 
of  vL  12,  with  X.  23,  will  show,  that  Paul  at  first  meant  only  to  speak 
of  the  partaking  of  the  meat  offered  to  idols,  and  to  explain  the  subject 
more  fully.  With  this  reference,  he  had  said  in*y.  13,  the  food  and  the 
stomach,  whose  wants  it  satisfies,  are  both  transitory,  designed  only  for 
this  earthly  existence.  On  these  things  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
calling  cannot  depend,  which  relates  to  the  eternal  and  the  heavenly. 
Compare  1  Cor.  yiii.  8,  Rom.  xiv.  17,  Matt  xv.  17 ;  and  thus  he  was  led 
to  the  contrast,  *'  but  the  farm  alone  of  the  body  is  transitory."  Ac- 
cording to  its  nature,  the  body  is  designed  to  be  an  imperishable  organ 
devoted  to  the  Lord,  which  will  be  awakened  again  in  a  nobler  glorified 
form  for  a  higher  existence.  It  must,  therefore,  be  even  now  withdrawn 
from  the  service  of  lust,  and  be  formed  into  a  sanctified  organ  belonging 
to  the  Lord.  It  might  be,  that  there  was  floating  in  the  apostle's  mind 
a  possible  misunderstanding  of  his  words,  against  which  he  wished  to 
guard,  or  his  controversy  with  the  deniers  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection at  Corinth.  In  either  case  he  would  be  led  by  these  recol- 
lections to  leave  the  topic  with  which  he  began,  and  to  speak  against 
those  excesses  in  the  Corinthian  church  of  which  he  had  not  thought  at 
first  And  this  again  led  him  to  answer  the  questions  proposed  to  him 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  sexes.  After  that  he  returns  again,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  chapter,  to  the  subject  of  "  things  offered  to 
idols,**  but  firam  another  point ;  and  after  several  digressions  to  other 
subjects,  which  may  easily  be  explained  from  the  association  of  ideas,  he 
b^un  again  in  ch.  x.  23,  the  exposition  of  his  sentiments  in  the 
same  form  as  in  ch.  vi.  12.  What  Billroth  has  said  in  his  commen- 
tary, p.  88,  against  this  interpretation,  that  thus  we  lose  the  evident 
contrast  and  parallelism  between  the  words  rit  fipd/Aora  rij  Koi\i<f,  koI 
^  KOt\la  rois  f^ixcurt,  and  rh  S4  ff&iAa  oi)  rf  fropvti(fif  &\A.^  rtp  Kvpltp,  koX  6 
tcOpMs  r^  ati/uirif  appears  without  foundation.  It  is  only  assumed  that 
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The  oppositiou  between  the  Petrine  and  Pauline  parties,  bad 
probably  an  influence  on  the  different  views  of  tie  married 
and  single  life.     It  was  indeed  the  peculiar  effect  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  it  elevated  all  the  moral  relations  based  in 
human  natiu*e,  in  their  piu*e  human  form,  to  a  higher  signifi- 
cance, so  that  after  the  original  fountain  of  divine  life  had 
assumed  humanity,  in  order,  by  revealing  himself  in  it,  to 
sanctify  and  glorify  it — ^the  striving  after  the  godlike,  was  no 
more  to  show  itself  in  an  unearthly  direction,  overstepping  the 
boimds  of  human  nature,  but  everywhere,  the  Divine  human- 
ized itself,  the  divine  life  revealed  itself  in  the  forms  of  human 
development.     Yet,  as  at  first,  before  the  elevating  and  all- 
penetrating  influence  of  Christianity  had  manifested  itself  in 
all  the  relations  of  life,  the  earnest  moral  spirit  of  the  goefpel 
came  into  conflict  with  a  world  imder  the  domination  of 
sinful  lusts;  so,  for  a  short  time,  an  ascetic  tendency  ayerae 
from  the  marriage  union  (which  though  not  in  accordanoe 
with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  might  be  excited  by  the  opposi- 
tion it  made  to  the  corruption  of  the  world) — ^would  easily 
make  its  appearance,  especially  since  there  was  an  expectation 
of  the  speedy  passing  away  of  all  earthly  things,  antecedently 
to  the  perfect  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God.     The  con- 
viction, that  ere  the  kingdom  of  God  wo\ild  attain  its  per- 
fection, the  earthly  life  of  mankind  must  in  all  its  forms  be 
penetrated  by  the  life  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  that  all 
these  forms  would  be  made  vehicles  of  its  manifestation — ^this 
conviction  could  be  formed  only  by  degrees  fi-om  the  historical 
course  of  development.     And  as  to  what  concerns  marriage 
especially,  Christ  had  certainly  by  presenting  the  idea  of  it  as 
a  moral  union,  requisite  for  the  complete  development  of  the 
type  of  humanity  as  transformed  by  the  divine  principle  of 
life,  and  thus  for  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  a 
moral  union  of  the  sexes,  designed  for  their  mutual  complete- 
ment — by  all  this,  he  had  at  once  disowned  the  ascetic  con- 
tempt of  marriage,  which  views  it  only  on  its  sensuous  side, 
and  rejects  its  true  idea  as  realized  in  the  divine  life.    Tet  till 

Paul  formed  this  contrast  from  a  more  general  view  of  the  subject,  and 
without  limiting  it  to  a  perversion  of  the  doctrine  of  Chnstian  liberty, 
actually  existing  in  the  church.  What  De  Wette  has  lately  advanced 
in  his  commentary  against  this  interpretation,  has  not  altered  myriewa, 
though  I  have  examined  with  pleasure  the  reasons  advanced  by  this 
distinguished  critic. 
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Christianity  had  penetrated  more  into  the  life  of  humanity, 
and  thereby  had  realized  this  idea  of  marriage  as  a  peculiar 
form  of  manifestation  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  zeal 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  might  view  marriage  as  a  relation 
tending  to  distract  the  mind,  and  to  withdraw  it  from  that  one 
fundamental  direction.  And  besides,  though  the  Christian 
view  in  all  its  purity  and  completeness,  was  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  ascetic  over-valuation  of  celibacy;  yet  Christianity 
was  equally  repugnant  to  the  ancient  Jewish  notion,  according 
to  which  celibacy  was  considered  as  a  disgrace  and  a 'curse. 
.  As  Christianity  made  everything  depend  on  the  disposition, 
as  it  presented  the  means  of  salvation  and  improvement  for 
all  conditions  of  human  kind,  and  a  higher  life  which  would 
find  its  way  into  all  states  of  suffering  humanity,  and  open  a 
source  of  happiness  under  suffering ; — so  it  also  taught,  that 
a  single  life,  where  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary,  might 
be  sanctified  and  ennobled  by  its  relation  to  the  kingdom  of 
Crod,  and  become  a  peculiar  means  for  the  furtherance  of  that 
object.  * 

Thus  Christianity  had  to  maintain  a  conflict  in  the 
Corinthian  church  with  two  opposing  one-sided  tendencies  of 
the  moral  sentiments,— the  ascetic  over-valuation  of  celibacy, 
and  the  tendency  which  would  enforce  marriage  as  an  uncon- 
ditional, imiversal  law,  without  admitting  that  variety  of  the 
social  relations,  under  which  the  kingdom  of  God  was  capable 
of  exhibiting  itself. 

The  first  tendency  certainly  did  not  proceed  from  the 
Judaizing  section  of  the  church,  for  those  apostles  to  whose 
authority  the  Petrine  party  specially  appealed,  were  married ; 
and  took  their  wives  with  them  on  their  missionary  journeys ; 
1  Cor.  ix.  5 ;  beside^  that  such  ascetism  was  totally  foreign 
to  their  national  manners.     From  the  Hebrew  standing-point 

*  Compare  Matt  xix.  11, 12 ;  Leben  Jesu,  p.  667.  If  we  think  of  the 
desolations  that  took  place  at  the  Ml  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
nationiJ  migrations^ — ^how  important  was  it  for  such  times,  that  Chris- 
tianity should  allow  a  point  of  view  from  which  a  single  life  might  be 
esteemed  as  a  charism,  though  this  point  of  view  might  be  chosen 
owing  to  an  ascetic  bias.  How  important  that  that  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  should  be  made  a  means  of 
blessing,  (by  the  education  of  the  rude  nations  effected  by  the  monkish 
orderB).~See  the  valuable  remarks  of  F.  v.  Meyer,  in  his  review  of 
Olshansen's  Commentary. 
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a  fruits  marriage  appeared  as  a  peculiar  blesedng  and 
honour ;  while  unmarried  life,  or  a  childless  marriage,  was 
esteemed  a  disgrace.  Though  by  the  feehng  of  sadness  at  the 
passing  away  of  the  glory  of  the  ancient  theocracy,  and  ci 
dissatisfection  with  the  existing  religion,  and  by  the  infusion 
of  foreign  oriental  elements,  ascetic  tendencies  were  produoed 
in  the  later  Judaizers ;  still  the  spirit  of  the  original  Hebrew* 
system  made  itself  felt,  and  counteracted  to  a  certain  extent 
the  ascetic  tendencies,  both  in  Judaism  and  Christianity.' 
But  among  the  Paidine  party,  an  over-valuation  of  the  sing^ 
life  more  or  less  prevailed,  and  in  this  respect  they  thou^ 
themselves  countenanced  by  the  example  of  their  apostle.  The 
Judaizers,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  on  the  ancient  Hebrew 
standing-point,  as  uncompromising  opponents  of  Celibacy.' 

The  opposition  against  the  rigidness  of  Judaism,  and  that 
false  liberalism  which  actuated  many,  disposed  them  to  break 
through  several  wholesome  moral  restraints.  It  was  main- 
taiuecj  and  with  justice,  that  Christianity  had  broken  down 
the  wall  of  separation  between  the  sexes,  in  reference  to  the 
concerns  of  the  higher  life,  and  had  freed  woman  from  her 
state  of  servitude.  But,  seduced  by  the  spirit  of  &lse  freedom, 
individuals  had  been  led  to  overstep  the  limits  prescribed  by 
nature  and  soimd  morals,  and  rendered  sacred  by  Christianit)C 
Women,  contrary  to  the  customs  prevalent  among  the  Greeks,^ 

'  Hence  also  the  ascetic  tendency  of  the  Essenes  was  corrected  by  t 
party  who  introduced  marriage  into  this  sect. 

^  This  opposition  appeared  among  the  later  descendants  of  the 
Judaizers  of  this  age.  Thus  in  the  Clementines,  it  is  given  as  the 
characteristic  of  a  true  prophet,  ydfioy  yofiire^if  iyKpdruaif  <rvyxiff»*h 
Horn.  iii.§  16.  It  is  enjoined  on  the  overseers  of  the  church,  §  68,  r^ 
fi^  fi6pov  KamrwySrwaap  rohs  ydfiovs,  &XA&  ical  ray  irpo/3c/9iyic^«fr. 
Epiphanius  says  of  that  class  of  Ebionites  whom  he  describes,  that  they 
reject  irap0€via ;  "  avayKdfovo'i  dl  Ka\  'wap*  ^XAKiav  iKyofii^ovo'i  robs  9^mn 
4^  ^TTirpoT^s  8^0cv  tup  irap'  avro7s  HiliaoKdKfop,"  Similar  things  are  found 
in  the  religious  books  of  the  Zabians  against  monkery. 

*  When  Paul  in  1  Cor.  vii.  40,  recommends  celibacy  in  certain  caaeo* 
he  appears  to  have  in  view  the  Judaizers,  who  set  themselves  against  an 
apostolic  authority ;  for  in  the  words  9okw  Bh  Koyii  wvtvfia  Bm  fx*"V 
he  appears  to  contradict  those  who  believed  and  asserted  that  they  alone 
had  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d. 

*  This  appears  to  me  the  most  simple  and  natural  interpretation. 
What  has  been  said  by  some  respecting  the  difference  of  the  Roman  and 
Greek  customs  of  aperto  or  operto  capite  sacra  faccre,  seems  hardly 
applicable  here. 
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appeared  in  the  Christian  aasemblies  unveiled,  and,  putting 
themselves  on  an  equality  with  the  men,  assumed  the  office  of 
public  teachers. 

The  want  of  Christian  love  was  also  evinced  by  the  dis- 
putes that  arose  respecting  property,  which  the  parties  were 
not  willing  to  decide,  as  had  been  hitherto  customary  in  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  churches,  by  arbitrators  chosen  from 
among  themselves ;  these  Grentile  Christians,  boastful  of  their 
freedom,  set  aside  the  scruples  which  restrained  Jewish 
Christians,  and  appealed  without  hesitation  to  a  heathen 
tribunal 

By  this  defect  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  those  religious 
feasts  which  were  particularly  fitted  to  represent  the  loving 
communion  of  Christians  and  to  maintain  its  vigour,  lost  their 
true  significance,  those  Christian  Agapee,  which  composed  one 
whole  with  the  celebration  of  the  Last  Supper.  At  these  love- 
feasts,  the  power  of  Christian  fellowship  was  shown  in  over- 
coming all  the  dififerences  of  rank  and  educatiou  ;  rich  and 
poor,  masters  and  slaves,  partook  with  one  another  of  the 
satne  simple  meal.  But  in  the  Corinthian  church,  where 
these  difierences  were  so  strongly  marked,  this  could  not  be 
attained.  There  existed  among  the  Greeks  an  ancient  custom 
of  holding  entertainments  at  which  each  one  brought  his  food 
with'  him,  and  consumed  it  alone.*  The  AgapsB  in  the 
Corinthian  church  were  conducted  on  the  plan  of  this  ancient 
custom,  although  the  peculiar  object  of  the  institution  was  so 
different ;  consequently,  the  distinction  of  rich  and  poor  was 
rendered  peculiarly  prominent,  and  the  rich  sometimes  in- 
dulged in  excesses  whioh  desecrated  the  character  of  these 
meetings. 

The  predominant  Grecian  character  and  constitution  of  the 
Corinthian  church,  appeared  in  zeal  for  mutual  communica- 
tion by  speaking  in  their  public  assemblies,"  and  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  those  charisms  which  related  to  oral  religious 
instruction  ;  but  it  took  a  one-sided  direction,  which  showed 
its  baneful  influence  at  a  later  period  in  the  Greek  Church,  an 

^  See  Xenoph.  JHemarabU.  iii.  14.  The  trvfiirSiria  ^iKucit  bore  a  greater 
resemblance  to  the  Agapse ;  at  these  feasts,  all  that  each  brought  was 
made  a  part  of  a  common  meal,  which  the  chronicler  Johannes  Malala 
mentions  as  continuing  to  be  practised  even  in  his  time.  See  vii.  Chro- 
nograph, e  collect.  Niebuhr.  p.  180. 
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aspiring  rather  after  extraordinary  powers  of  discourse,  than 
after  a  life  of  eminent  practical  godliness. '  This  unpractical 
tendency,  and  the  want  of  an  all-animating  and  guiding  love^ 
were  also  shown  in  their  mode  of  valuing  and  applying  the 
various  kinds  of  charisms  which  related  to  public  speaking; 
in  their  one-sided  over-valuation  of  gifts  they  sought  for  ue 
more  striking  and  dazzling,  such  as  speaking  in  new  tonguesi 
in  preference  to  those  that  were  more  adapted  to  general 
edification. 

To  which  of  the  parties  in  the  Corinthian  church  the 
opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resiurection  belonged,  can- 
not be  determined  with  certainty,  since  we  have  no  preoiae 
account  of  their  pecidiar  tenets.  No  other  source  of  informa- 
tion is  left  open  to  us,  than  what  we  may  infer  from  the 
objections  against  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  which  Paul 
seems  to  presuppose,  and  from  the  reasons  alleged  by  him  in 
its  favoiu:,  and  aidapted  to  the  standing-point  £rom  which  they 
assailed  it.  As  to  the  former,  Paul  might  construct  these 
objections,  (as  he  had  often  done  on  o&er  occasions  when 
developing  an  important  subject,)  without  our  being  autho- 
rized to  infer  that  they  were  exactly  the  objections  which  had 
been  urged  by  the  impugners  of  the  doctrine.  And  as  to  the 
latter,  in  his  mode  of  establishing  the  doctrine,  he  might 
follow  the  connexion  with  other  Christian  truths  ill  which 
this  article  of  faith  presented  itself  to  his  own  mind,  without 
being  influenced  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  the  opposition  made 
to  it. 

When  Paul,  for  example,  adduced  the  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  this  will  not  justify  the 
inference,  that  his  Corinthian  opponents  denied  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ ;  for,  without  regarding  their  opposition,  he 
might  adopt  this  line  of  argument,  because  to  his  own  mind, 
faith  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  foundation  of 
faith  in  the  resurrection  of  the  redeemed.  He  generally 
joins  together  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  and  of  im- 
mortality, and  hence  some  may  infer  that  his  opponents  gen^ 
rally  denied  personal  immortality.  But  still  it  remains 
a  question,  whether  Paul  possessed  exact  information  respeet- 

^  Paul  Feminds  them  in  1  Cor.  iv.  20,  that  a  participation  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  shown  not  in  high-sounding  words,  but  in  the  power 
of  the  life. 
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hig  the  sentiments  of  these  persons,  or  whether  he  did  not 
follow  the  connexion  in  which  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
fidth  were  presented  to  his  own  mind,  and  his  habit  of  seeing 
in  the  opponents  of  the  doctrines  of  the  resvirrection  those 
also  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  since  both  stood  or  fell 
together  in  the  Jewish  polemical  theology. 

This  controversy  on  the  resurrection  has  been  deduced 
from  the  ordinary  opponents  of  that  doctrine  among  the 
Jews,  the  Sadducees,  and  it  has  hence  been  concluded  tibat  it 
originated  with  the  Judaizing  party  in  the  Corinthian  church. 
This  supposition  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that  Paiil  particularly  mentions,  as  witnesses  for  the  truth  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  Peter  and  James,  who  were  the  most 
distinguished  authorities  of  the  Judaizing  party;  but  this 
cannot  be  esteemed  a  proof,  for  he  must  on  any -supposition 
have  laid  special  weight  on  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  col- 
lectively, and  of  these  in  particular,  for  the  appearance  of 
Christ  repeated  to  them  after  his  resurrection.  Had  he 
thought  of  the  Sadducees,  he  would  have  joined  issue  with 
them  on  their  peculiar  mode  of  reasoning  from  the  alleged 
silence  of  the  Pentateuch,  just  as  Christ  opposed  the  Sad- 
ducees from  this  standing-point  But  we  nowhere  find  an 
example  of  the  minghng  of  Sadduceeism  and  Christianity,  and 
as  they  present  no  points  of  connexion  with  one  another,  such 
an  amalgamation  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 

A  similar  reply  must  be  made  to  those  who  imagine  that 
the  controversy  on  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  the 
denial  of  that  of  immortality,  may  be  explained  from  a 
mingling  of  the  Epicxurean  notions  with  Christianity.  Yet 
the  passages  in  1  Cor.  xv.  32 — 35,  may  appear  to  be  in 
fitvomr  of  this  view,  if  we  consider  the  practical  consequence 
deduced  by  Paul  from  that  denial  of  the  resurrection  as 
a  position  lisdd  down  in  the  sense  of  the  Epicureans;  if  we 
find  in  that  passage  a  warning  against  their  God-forgetting 
levity^  and  against  the  infectious  example  of  the  lax  morals 
which  were  the  oflfepring  of  their  unbelief  Yet  the  objec- 
tions would  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  this  interpretation 
as  to  the  first.'  From  the  delicacy  and  mobiUty  of  the 
Grecian  character,  so  susceptible  of  all  kinds  of  impressions, 
we  can  more  easily  imagine  such  a  mixture  of  contradictory 

'  As  Baaer  correctly  remarks  in  his  fissay  on  the  Christ-party,  p.  81. 
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mental  elements  and  such  inconsistency,  than  fix>m  the  stiff- 
ness of  Jewish  nationality,  and  the  strict,  dogmatio,  decided 
nature  of  Saduceeism.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  sprit 
of  the  times,  so  very  much  disposed  to  Eclecticism  and 
Syncretism,  tended  to  bring  nearer  one  another  and  to 
amalgamate  modes  of  thinking  that,  at  a  different  period, 
woTild  have  stood  in  most  direct  and  violent  opposition.  Yet 
it  woTild  be  difficult  to  find  in  Christianity,  whether  viewed 
on  the  doctrinal  or  ethical  side,  anything  which  could  attraet 
a  person  who  was  devoted  to  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  aod 
induce  him  to  include  something  Christian  in  his  SyncretisiD, 
unless  we  think  of  something  entirely  without  reference  to 
all  the  remaining  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  relating  only 
to  the  idea  of  a  monotheistic  universal  religion,  in  oppositioD 
to  the  popular  superstitions,  and  some  moral  ideas  detached 
from  their  connexion  with  the  whole  system ;  but  this  would 
be  at  least  not  very  probable,  and  might  more  easily  happen 
in  an  age  when  Christianity  had  long  been  fermenting  in  the 
general  mind,  rather  than  on  its  first  appearance  in  the 
heathen  world.  All  history,  too,  testifies  against  this  sup- 
position; for  we  always  see  the  Epicurean  philosophy  in 
hostility  to  Christianity,  and  never  in  the  firat  ages  do  ire 
find  any  approximation  of  the  two  standing-points.  As 
to  the  only  passage  which  may  appear  to  figivour  this  view, 
1  Cor.  XV.  32 — 35,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  opponents  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  had  really  brought  forward  the 
maxims  here  stated.  It  might  be,  that  Paul  here  intended 
only  to  characterise  that  course  of  living  which  it  appeared  to 
him  must  proceed  fi:om  the  consistent  carrying  out  of  a 
philosophy  that  denied  the  distinction  of  man  to  eternal  life; 
for  the  idea  of  eternal  life  and  of  the  reality  of  a  stziriog 
directed  to  eternal  things  were  to  him  correlative  ideaa  And 
when  persons  who  had  made  a  profession  of  Christianity  oonld 
fall  into  a  denial  of  eternal  life,  it  appeared  to  him  as  an 
infatuation  of  mind  proceeding  from  d/iapr/a,  and  hurrying  a 
man  away  to  sinful  practice  ;  a  forgetfulness  of  Grod,  or  the 
mark  of  a  state  of  estrangement  from  God,  in  which  a  man 
knows  nothing  of  God.  It  is  much  more  probable,  that 
philosophically  educated  Gentile  Christians  were  prejudiced 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  from  another  stand- 
ing-point, as  in  later  times;  the  common  rude  conception 
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of  this  doctrine  which  Paul  particularly  coml)ated  probably 
gave  rise  to  many  such  prejudices.  The  objections,  how 
can  such  a  body  as  the  present  be  united  to  the  soul  in 
a  higher  condition,  and  how  is  it  possible  that  a  body  which 
has  sunk  into  corruption  should  be  restored  again ;  these 
objections  would  perfectly  suit  the  standing-point  of  a 
Gentile  Christian,  who  had  received  a  certain  philosophical 
training,  although  it  cannot  be  afi&rmed  with  certainty,  that 
precisely  these  objections  were  brought  forward  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  And  if  we  are  justified  in  supposing,  that 
l^  the  Christ-party  is  meant  one  that,  from  certain  expressions 
of  Christ  which  they  explained  according  to  their  suljjective 
standing-point,  constructed  a  peculiar  philosophical  Chris- 
tianity, it  would  be  most  probable  that  such  persons  formed 
an  idea  of  a  resurrection  only  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  ex- 
plained in  this  manner  the  expressions  of  Christ  himself 
relating  to  the  resurrection,  as  we  must  in  any  case  assume 
that  those  who  wished  to  be  Christians  and  yet  denied  the 
future  resurrection,  were  fer  removed  from  the  true  standard 
of  Christian  doctrine  in  other  reacts,  and  had  indulged 
in  arbitrary  explanations  of  such  of  the  discourses  of  Christ 
as  they  were  acquainted  with. 

It  may  be  asked,  where,  and  in  what  manner  did  Paul 
receive  the  first  accoimts  of  these  distiurbances  in  the 
Corinthian  church?  From  several  expressions  of  Paul  in 
his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,*  it  appears,  that 
when  he  wrote  his  admonitory  epistle,  he  had  been  there 
again,  bu^  only  for  a  very  short  time,  and  that  he  must 
liave  had*  many  painfiil  experiences  of  the  disorders  among 
them,  though  they  might  not  all  have  appeared  during  his 
visit' 

^  Between  which  and  the  First  Epistle,  Paul  could  have  taken  no 
Journey  to  Corinth,  and  yet  in  the  First  Epistle,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  there  la  a  passage  which  must  be  most  naturally  referred  to  a  pre- 
oeding  second  journey  to  that  city. 

*  I  must  now  declare  myself,  after  repeated  examinations,  more 
decidedly  than  in  the  first  edition,  in  favour  of  the  view  maintained  by 
Bleek  in  his  valuable  essay  in  the  Theologiachen  Studien  und  KrUiken, 
1880,  part  ili.,  which  has  since  been  approved  by  RUckert, — by  Schott, 
in  his  diaenssion  of  some  important  chronological  points  in  the  history 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  Jena,  1832, — aud  by  Credner,  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament, — and  by  others.  Though  some  of  the  passages 
'     I  evidenoe  for  this  opinion  admit  of  another  interpretation. 
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Owing  to  the  breaks  in  the  narratiYe  of  the  Acts,  it  i» 
difficult  to  decide  when  this  second  visit  to  Corinth  took 

yet,  taken  altogether,  they  establish  the  second  visit  of  Paul  to  this 
church  as  an  undeniable  fact  The  passage  in  2  Cor.  zii.  14,  eompand 
with  y.  13,  we  must  naturally  understand  to  mean,  that,  u  he  bad 
already  stayed  twice  at  Corinth  without  receiving  the  means  of  ni^^ 
from  the  church,  he  was  resolved  so  to  act  on  his  third  visit,  as  to  be 
no  more  a  burden  to  them  than  on  the  two  former  occasions.  If  vene 
14  be  understood  to  mean  (a  sense  of  which  the  words  will  admit),  that 
he  was  planning  to  come  to  them  a  third  time,  we  most  supply  what  ii 
not  expressly  said,  that  he  would  certainly  execute  this  resoliition,  and 
yet  the  words  so  understood  do  not  quite  suit  the  connexion.  Aoeoxding 
to  the  most  approved  reading  of  2  Cor.  ii.  1,  the  irdXip  must  be  referred 
to  the  whole  ckiuse  ^i^  X^  4\et7u,  and  then  it  follows,  that  Pad  bad 
already  once  received  a  painful  impression  from  the  Corinthians  in  a 
visit  made  to  them,  which  cannot  refer  to  his  first  residence  wmaog 
them,  and  therefore  obliges  us  to  suppose  a  second  already  past  In 
the  passage  2  Cor.  xii.  21,  which  cannot  here  be  brought  in  proof,  it  ii 
indeed  possible,  and,  according  to  the  position  of  the  words,  is  most 
natural,  to  connect  the  ird\iv  with  i\e6vra ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to 
suppose  that  the  wdXiy  belongs  to  ravciyc^,  but  is  placed  first  fer 
emphasis.  In  this  case,  the  introduction  of  tlie  vdXtVf  which  yet  la  not 
added  to  4\0itv  in  v.  20,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  whole  flaiue 
irdU.iv  i\06vray  is  made  good,  and  the  connexion  with  what  followi 
favours  this  interpretation.  Paul,  in  v.  21,  expresses  his  anxiety  kit 
God  should  humble  him  a  second  time  among  them  when  he  cama 
Accordingly,  we  should  thus  understand  xiii.  1 ,  following  the  rimj^eit 
interpretation,  though  this  passage  may  be  otherwise  understood,  ^f  it 
be  supposed  to  mean,  that  as  he  had  already  twice  announced  bis 
intendeMl  coming  to  Corinth,  having  now  a  third  time  repeated  hit 
threatening,  be  would  certainly  execute  it).  **  I  am  now  intending  for 
a  third  time  to  come  to  you,  and  as  what  is  supported  by  two  or  Uiree 
witnesses  must  be  valid,  so  now  what  I  have  threatened  a  second  and  a 
third  time  will  certainly  be  fulfilled.  I  have  (when  I  was  with  yon  a 
second  time)  told  beforehand,  those  who  had  sinned,  and  all  the  reit^ 
and  I  now  say  it  to  them  a  second  time,  as  if  I  were  with  yon— thongb 
I  now  (this  now  is  opposed  to  formerly,  since  when  present  among 
them,  he  had  expressed  the  same  sentiments,)  that  if  I  come  to  yoa 
again,  I  will  not  act  towards  you  with  forbearance,"  (as  Paul,  when  he 
came  to  them  a  second  time,  still  behaved  with  forbearance,  thoii|di  be 
had  already  sufficient  cause  for  dissatisfactibn  with  them.)  De  Wette, 
indeed,  objects  against  this  interpretation,  that  the  mention  of  ibe  fint 
visit  of  Paul  to  Corinth  would  be  in  this  case  quite  superflooos;  bat  if^ 
during  his  second  visit,  he  had  not  acted  with  severity  towards  tbt 
Corinthians,  but  intended  to  do  so  on  this  third  occasion,  became  tb^ 
had  not  listened  to  his  admonitions,  he  would  have  reason  to  mention 
his  two  first  visits  together,  in  order  to  mark  more  distincUy  in  iHial 
respect  the  third  would  be  distinguished  from  the  other  two.  And 
though,  during  his  first  residence  among  them,  his  experience  was  on 
the  whole  pleasing,  yet  in  this  long  period  many  things  mnit  btn 
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plaoe.  If  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  had  not  been 
addressed  at  ^he  same  time  to  the  churches  in  Achaia,  we 
might  suppose  that  Paid,  during  his  long  residence  at  Corinth, 
had  taken  missionary  or  visitation  journeys  throughout  other 
parts  of  Achaia,  and  that  he  then  once  more  returned  to 
Corinth,  only  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  fetch  Aquila  for 
the  journeys  he  had  in  prospect.  It  appears  that  on  this 
journey  he  was  exposed  to  many  dangers,  and  that  on  his 
deliveiunce  from  them  he  made  the  vow  mentioned  above. 
But  since  the  second  epistle  was  also  directed  to  the  churches 
in  Achaia,  this  supposition,  in  order  to  be  maintained,  must 
be  so  modified,  that  Paul  could  have  made  in  the  meantime 
another  longer  journey,  and  returned  back  again  to  Achaia — 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  admit.  Or  we  must  suppose,  that 
during  his  longer  residence  at  Ephesus,  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  he  imdertook  another  missionary  journey,  and  called 
in  passing  at  Corinth  ;  ■  or  that,  by  the  anxiety  which  the 
news  brought  from  Corinth  excited  in  his  mind,  he  was 
induced  to  go  thither  from  Ephesus,  but  on  account  of  cir-, 
cumstances  which  called  him  back  to  Ephesus,  he  could  stay 
only  a  short  time  with  the  Corinthian  church,  and  therefore 
gave  them  notice  of  a  longer  residence  among  them.  .  But  it 
does  not  well  agree  with  this  last  supposition,  that  Paul  dis- 
tinguishes this  visit  as  one  that  took  place  "  by  the  way."  And 
especially  if  it  took  place  not  long  before  the  first  epistle,  we 
might  the  more  expect  allusions  to  it  in  that.  The  communi- 
cations between  Paul  and  the  Corinthian  church  seem  also  to 
presuppose,  that  he  had  not  been  with  them  for  a  considerable 
time.  There  remains  only  a  third  supposition,  that  the  visita- 
tion which  he  made  after  his  departure  from  Antioch  to  the 
churches  earlier  foimded  by  him'  (Acts  xviii.  23)  before  he 
entered  on  a  fresh  field  of  labour,  was  of  greater  extent  than 
is  distinctly  stated  in  that  passage,  and  that  it  extended  as 
&r  as  Achaia.     Perhaps  he  then  travelled  first  from  Phrygia 

happened  with  which  he  could  not  be  satisfied,  but  which  he  treated 

gently,  trusting  to  the  future  progress  of  their  Christian  life.  We  may 
nd  in  the  first  epistle,  a  trace  of  this  his  second  residence  at  Corinth. 
When  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  7,  Paul  says,  that  he  intended  not  now  to  see  them 
by  the  way,  Apri  and  Its  position  allows  us  to  assume  a  reference  to  an 
earlier  visit,  which  he  made  only  *•  by  the  way,"  iy  iPof)(J8»,  and  as  this 
was  so  very  transient,  we  may  account  for  his  niaking  no  further  allusions 
to  it  in  the  first  epistle. 
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towards  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  then  sailed 
to  Hellas.  Possibly  he  then  found  at  Corinth  Apollos  iiHbo 
had  proceeded  thither,  when  Paul  coming  from  Antioch, 
passed  through  the  upper  parts  of  Asia  (Acts  xix.  1),'  and 
perhaps  joined  him  on  his  return,  and  went  with  him  to 
Ephesus. 

We  must  therefore  at  all  events  suppose,  that  Paol  had 
obtained  his  first  knowledge  of  the  alteration  for  the  worse  in 
the  Corinthian  church  by  his  own  observation.  He  could  not 
indeed  have  witnessed  the  strife  of  the  various  parties,  for,  as 
appears  from  1  Cor.  xi.  12,  he  heard  of  this  first  at  Ephesoa 
from  the  report  of  strangers.  But  already  he  must  have  bad 
the  painfiil  experience,  that  in  a  church  which  once  was 
inspired  with  so  much  Christian  zeal,  their  old  vices  and 
enormities  again  appeared  under  a  Christian  guise.  He 
admonished  them  for  their  improvement,  and  threatened  to 
use  severer  measures,  if,  when  he  returned  from  Ephesus,  he 
should  find  that  no  improvement  had  taken  place.  At  Ephe- 
sus, he  could  obtain  information  respecting  the  efiect  of  his 
last  admonitions  on  the  church. 

But  he  received  worse  news  than  he  expected  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  morals  in  the  Corinthian  church,  and  espedaUy 
of  the  vicious  conduct  of  an  individual  who  had  maintained 
unlawful  intercourse  with  his  step-mother.  Hence,  in  an 
epistle  *  he  addressed  to  the  Corinthian  church,  he  reproached 
them  with  allowing  such  a  man  still  to  remain  among  them, 

*  We  must  in  this  instance  interpolate  Paul's  journey  to  CorinUi, 
Acts  xix.  1,  and  suppose  that  since  the  author  of  the  Acts  knew  nothing 
of  the  wider  extent  of  Paul's  visitation  at  that  time,  he  represented 
that  he  immediately  betook  himself  from  Upper  Asia  to  Ephesus. 

'  The  epistle  in  which  Paul  wrote  this  could  not  at  any  rate  be  that 
still  retained  by  the  Armenian  church,  which  treats  of  subjects  entiiely 
different,  and  must  be  an  answer  to  an  earlier  Epistle  to  the  Corin* 
thians.  This  pretended  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  by  Panl,  and  thdr 
answer,  bear  on  them,  as  is  now  universally  acknowledged,  the  moit 
undeniable  marks  of  spuriousness.  The  account  of  the  opponents  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  at  Corinth,  who  were  thought  similar  to 
later  deniers  of  it  among  the  Gentiles,  connected  with  the  tales  of  Simon 
Magus,  and  the  account  of  the  Jewish  founders  of  sects,  by  H^e* 
sippus,  gave  an  idle  monk  the  inducement  to  put  together  these  frag- 
ments of  Pauline  phrases.  If  they  were  quoted  in  a  genuine  homily  of 
Gregory  ^xmurr^s,  they  were  perhaps  in  existence  in  the  8d  centuiy, 
but  this  address  of  Gregory  to  the  newly  baptized  may  itself  be  sop* 
posititious. 
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and  required  them  to  renounce  all  connexion  with  so  aban- 
doned a  character.^ 

It  was  indeed  sufl&ciently  evident  what  Paul  here  intended, 
that  the  Corinthians  should  not  only  exclude  from  the 
meetings  of  the  church  those  who  called  themselves  Christians, 
but  denied  Christianity  by  their  vicious  lives  ;  but  also  abstain 
from  all  kind  of  intercourse  with  them,  in  order  to  testify  em- 
phatically that  such  a  merely  outward  profession  was  of  no 
value,  to  bring  these  persons  to  a  sense  of  their  guilt,  and  to 
declare  practically  to  the  heathen  world,  that  whoever  did  not 
exemplify  the  Christian  doctrine  in  the  conduct  of  his  life, 
must  not  flatter  himself  that  he  was  a  Christian.  But  since 
Paul  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  add,  that  he  spoke  only 
of  the  vicious  in  the  church,  and  not  of  all  peiteons  in  general 
who  lived  in  such  vices,  the  Corinthians  did  not  think  of  the 
limitation  which  the  thing  itself  might  easily  have  suggested, 
and  thus  they  were  thrown  into  perplexity,  how  to  comply 
with  such  an  injunction ;  for  how  could  they,  while  living  in 
the  midst  of  an  evil  world,  renounce  all  intercourse  with  the 
vicious?  They  addressed  a  letter  to  the  apostle,  in  which 
they  stated  their  perplexity,  and  proposed  several  other 
questions  on  doubtftd  cases  in  the  concerns  of  the  church. 

By  means  of  this  letter,  and  the  messengers  who  brought 
it,  he  obtained  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  concerns 
and  state  of  the  church.  In  the  communication  which  con- 
tained his  reply  to  the  questions  proposed,  he  poured  forth 
his  whole  heart  ftdl  of  paternal  love  to  the  church,  and 
entered  minutely  into  all  the  necessities  of  their  situation. 
This  epistle,  a  master-piece  of  apostolic  wisdom  in  church 

*  It  may  be  asked,  whether  Paul  in  the  last  epistle  treated  merely  of 
the  case  which  was  immediately  under  consideration  in  the  Corinthian 
church,  only  of  abstaining  from  intercourse  with  iropvots,  or  whether  he 
expressly  spoke  of  such  who  had  fallen  into  other  notorious  vices ; — the 
eoyetouB,  who  had  no  regard  for  the  property  of  others ;  the  slanderous, 
those  addicted  to  drinking,  those  who  took  any  part  whatever  in  the 
worship  of  idols.  The  manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself  in 
1  Cor.  V.  9 — 11,  might  signify,  though  not  decisively,  that  since  he  was 
obliged  to  guard  his  words  against  misapprehension,  he  took  advantage 
of  this  opportunity,  to  give  a  wider  application  to  the  principles  they 
expressed,  which  he  certainly  had  J^rom  the  beginning  in  his  mind,  yet 
had  not  occasion  to  mention  in  his  first  epistle,  which  bore  no  one  par- 
ticular point.  At  all  events,  it  is  important  to  know  how  far  Paul 
extended  the  strictness  of  church  discipline. 
VOL.   I.  S 
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government,  contains  much  that  was  important  in  refereiioe 
to  the  change  produced  by  Christianity  on  the  various  rda- 
tions  of  life.  It  was  probably  conveyed  by  the  messengers  on 
their  return  to  Corinth. 

Paul  condemned  in  an  equal  degree  all  party  feeling  in  tlie 
Corinthian  church ;  his  salutation  in  verse  2,  was  opposed  to 
it,  and  suited  to  remind  all  that  they  equally  belonged  to  one 
church,  which  composed  aU  the  faithful  and  redeemed.  He 
taught  them  that  Christ  was  their  sole  head,  to  whom  they 
must  all  adhere — ^that  all  human  labourers  were  to  be  con- 
sidered only  as  instruments,  by  each  of  whom  God  woriced 
according  to  the  peculiar  standing-point  on  which  (Jod  had 
placed  him,  in  order  to  promote  in  the  hearts  of  their  fellow- 
men  a  work  which  they  were  all  destined  to  serva  They 
ought  to  be  far  from  venturing  to  boast  that  they  had  this  or 
that  man  for  their  teacher — for  such  boasting,  by  which  they 
owned  themselves  dependent  on  man,  was  rather  a  denial  of 
their  being  Christians ;  for  if  they  only,  as  became  Christianfl^ 
referred  everything  to  Christ,  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for 
communion  with  God,  they  might  view  all  things  as  designed 
to  serve  them,  and  as  belonging  to  them  ;  those  sublime  ex- 
pressions in  1  Cor.  iii.  21,  ^ow  how  the  truest  spiritual 
freedom  and  the  highest  elevation  of  soul  are  the  of&piing  of 
Christian  humility.  This  general  truth  in  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  all  Christian  teachers  (each  according  to  his 
peculiar  qualifications)  were  to  be  estimated  and  made  use  o^ 
he  applies  particularly  to  his  relation  in  Apollos ;  of  whom  he 
could  speak  most  reservedly  and  unsuspectedly,  since  he  was  a 
man  with  whom  he  stood  in  the  closest  connexion,  and  who 
had  adopted  his  own  peculiar  form  of  doctrine.  To  those 
persons  who  could  not  find  in  his  simple  preaching  the  wisdom 
which  they  sought  after,  and  preferred  Apollos  as  a  teacher 
more  according  to  their  Grecian  taste,  ^  he  said,  that  it  was 
wrong  on  their  part  to  regret  the  absence  of  such  wisdom  in 
his  preaching,  for  the  fountain  of  all  genuine  wisdom,  the 
wisdom  of  God,  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  scheme  of  philo- 

^  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  reference  of  this  whole  aeetion, 
1  Cor.  i.  1 — 18.  We  need  not  enter  more  at  large  into  the  dispute  le- 
speeting  the  meaning  proposed  by  Eichom  and  others — that  Paul  here 
directed  his  arp:umentation  against  Grecian  Sophists,  who  had  made  an 
entrance  into  the  church,  and  threatened  to  seduce  many  into  nnbelidl 
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sophy,  but  only  in  the  doctrine  of  the  crucified  Jesus,  the 
Savioiir  of  the  world,  which  he  had  made  the  central-point  of 
his  preaching;  but  this  divine  wisdom  could  only  be  found  and 
understood  by  a  disposition  that  was  susceptible  of  what  was 
divine.  For  this  reason,  he  had  never  yet  been  able  to  lead 
them  by  his  discourses  to  perceive  in  the  simple  doctrine  of 
the  gospel,  (which  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  was  foolishness,) 
the  depths  of  divine  wisdom,  because  an  ungodlike  disposition 
predominated  in  their  minds,  of  which  these  party  strifes  were 
an  evident  sign.  He  gave  the  Corinthians  a  rule  by  which 
they  might  pass  a  judgment  on  all  teachers  of  Christianity. 
Whoever  acknowledged  the  immovable  foundation  of  the 
Christian  life,  which  had  been  laid  by  himself,  that  J/esus  was 
the  Saviour,  that  men  were  indebted  for  salvation  to  him 
alone,  and  on  this  foundation  proceeded  to  erect  the  Christian 
doctrine,  would  thereby  prove  himself  to  be  a  Cliristian 
teacher,  and  by  his  faith  in  Him  who  alone  could  impart 
salvation,  would  attain  it  himself,  and  lead  others  to  it.  But 
in  the  structure  of  doctrine  which  was  raised  on  this  founda- 
tion, the  divine  might  more  or  less  be  mixed  with  the  human, 
and  so  fax  be  deteriorated.  The  complete  purifying  process, 
the  separation  of  the  divine  and  the  human,  would  be  left  to 
the  last  judgment.  Many  a  one  who  had  attached  too  great 
value  to  the  human,  would  see  the  work  destroyed  Vhich  he 
had  constructed,  though  the  foundation  on  which  it  rested 
would  remain  for  himself  and  others ;  such  a  one  would  be 
saved  after  many  severe  trials,  which  he  must  undergo  for 
purification  fi:om  the  alloy  of  self;  1  Cor.  iii.  11 — 15.^  But 
from  the  teachers  who  adhered  to  the  unchangeable  founda- 
tion of  God  8  kingdom,  and  built  upon  it,  either  with  better 
or  worse  material^  Paul  distinguishes  those  of  whom  he  says, 
that  they  destroy  the  Temple  of  God  itself  in  believers,  and 

1  Since  the  whole  passage  which  speaks  of  fire,  of  the  building  con- 
gtraeted  of  various  materials,  some  fire-proof  and  others  destructible  In* 
fire,  and  of  being  saved  as  from  the  midst  of  the  fire,  is  composed  of 
images,  and  is  figurative  throughout, — ^it  is  very  illogical,  as  Origen  has 
Justly  remarked,  arbitrarily  to  detach  from  the  rest,  and  take  in  a 
-  literal  sense,  a  single  trait  in  the  picture  as  that  of  fire.  Nor  let  any 
one  say  that  the  idea  of  such  a  judgment  in  the  historical  development 
is  somewhat  nnpauline.  The  idea  of  such  a  judgment  connected  with 
the  pablication  of  the  gospel,  and  accompanying  its  operations,  per- 
vades the  whole  New  Testament, — by  which  indeed,  a  final  judgment 
■of  the  world,  to  which  this  is  only  preparatire,  is  not  excluded. 
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are  guilty  of  peculiar  sacrilege ;  against  such  he  denonnoed 
the  most  awful  punishment,  "  If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of 
God,  him  shall  God  destroy ;"  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  where  Paul  treats  of  eating  meai 
offered  to  idols,  be  does  not,  in  order  to  impress  the  Gentile 
Christians  with  their  obhgations  to  abstain  from  all  such  food, 
appeal  to  the  decision  of  the  apostolic  convention  at  Jera- 
salem,  any  more  than  he  opposed  the  authority  of  that 
decision  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  who  wished  to  compel  the 
Gentiles  to  be  circumcised.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
his  method,  that  he  here  rests  his  argument,  not  on  outvard 
positive  command,  a  vofws,  but  on  the  inward  law  in  the 
hearts  of  behevers,  on  what  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  requires 
As  in  the  instance  of  those  who  wished  to  impose  the  law  of 
circumcision  on  Gentile  Christians,  instead  of  appealing  to  an 
outward  authority,  he  pointed  out  the  internal  contrariety 
of  their  conduct  to  the  peculiar  and  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  gospel ;  so  on  this  point  he  opposed  to  the 
abuse  of  Christian  freedom,  the  law  of  love  which  was 
inseparable  from  the  gospel.  In  short,  it  appears  that, 
though  the  authority  of  that  decision  was  held  sacred  in 
Palestine,  Acts  xxi.  25,  yet  beyond  these  Hmits  it  seems  to 
have  been  little  regarded.  Since  that  decision  rested  on 
mutual  concessions,  it  followed  that  if  one  of  the  parties  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  failed  to  fulfil  the  condition — if  they 
would  not  acknowledge  the  uncircumcised  as  their  heathen 
brethren, — then,  on  the  other  side,  the  obligation  ceased  to 
operate  on  the  Gentile  Christians,  who  by  the  observance  of 
that  decision,  would  have  made  an  approach  to  the  Jewish 
Christians.  At  a  later  period,  after  the  settlement  of  the 
opposition  between  these  two  hostile  tendencies  could  no 
longer  be  accomplished,  but  a  Jewish  element  gained  entrance 
into  the  church  itself  in  an  altered  form,  this  decision  might 
again  acquire  the  strict  power  of  law. 

Paul  did  not  dispute  the  position  which  the  free-thinking 
'christians  at  Corinth  were  always  contending  for,  that  no  law 
could  be  laid  down  about  outward  things  that  were  in  them- 
selves indifferent;  he  did  not  even  exact  their  deference 
to  the  apostolic  decision,  by  which  such  food  was  absolutely 
forbidden ;  but  he  shows  them  from  the  standing-point  of  the 
gospel,  that  what  is  in  itself  lawful,  may,  under  special  cir- 
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cmnstances,  cease  to  be  so,  as  far  as  it  contradicts  the  law  of 
love, — ^the  obligation  of  Christians  to  act  on  all  occasions  so 
that  the  salvation  of  others  may  be  most  promoted,  and 
the  glory  of  God  be  subserved.  He  points  out  that  they 
even  denied  their  own  Christian  freedom,  since  in  another 
way  they  brought  themselves  into  subjection  to  outward 
things,  which  they  ought  to  have  used  with  freedom  in  the 
spirit  of  love,  according  as  circumstances  might  vary.  ^ 

In  reference  to  the  question  proposed  to  him  respecting  a 
single  life,  he  took  a  middle  course  between  the  two  contend- 
ing parties,  those  who  entirely  condemned  a  single  life,  and 
those  who  wished  to  prescribe  it  for  all  pecsons  as  something 
essential  to  Christian  perfection.  Though  by  his  own  peculiar 
character  he  might  be  disposed  to  attach  a  higher  value  to  a 
single  life,  (which  for  his  own  method  of  labouring  was  cer- 
tainly an  important  assistance,)  than  could  be  ascribed  to 
it  from  the  Christian  standing-point,  when  viewed  only  objec- 
tively ;  yet  the  power  of  a  higher  spirit  was  here  more  clearly 
manifested,  by  which,  though  his  own  subjective  inclination 
was  not  denied,  in  the  r^ulation  of  his  own  conduct,  yet  it 
was  not  allowed  to  interfere  injuriously  with  his  views  of 
Christian  morals,  and  with  his  wisdom  in  the  guidance  of  the 
church ;  but  how  could  it  be  otherwise  with  a  man  who, 
although  as  a  man  he  retained  a  strongly  marked  indi- 
viduality, was  influenced  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  of  that  Saviour  for  whom  he  had  suffered 
the  loss  of  all  tilings  1  He  discerned  how  injurious  a  forced 
celibacy  would  be  in  a  church  like  the  Corinthian,  and  hence 
sought  to  guard  against  this  eviL  He  represented  a  single 
life  for  those  who  were  fitted  for  it  by  their  natural  con- 
stitution, as  a  means  of  attending  with  less  distraction  to  the 
conoems  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  without  being  diverted  from 
them  by  earthly  cares,  especially  under  the  great  impending 
tribulations,  until  the  second  coming  of  Christ ;  from  which 
we  must  infer  what  an  influence  jthe  near  approach  of  that 
event  had  on  his  own  course  of  conduct.  He  placed  the 
)  of  Christian  perfection  not  in  celibacy,  nor  in  the  out- 


'  1  Cor.  vi.  12.  wdyra  fxoi  ^{e<rTiy  &AX*  ovk  ^^  i^ovatacrd'fiaofJLai  urr6 
rufos.  If  everything  id  lawful  for  me,  yet  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  be 
governed  by  external  things,  as  if,  because  I  can  use  them,  1  must 
iieeeflsirily  use  them. 
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ward  denial  of  earthly  things  ;  but  in  that  renunciation  of  the 
world  which  has  its  seat  in  the  disposition,  which  would  make 
the  married  and  the  rich,  as  well  as  the  unmarried  and  the 
poor,  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  which  the  exigencies  of 
the  times  might  demand;  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  thinga^ 
however  dear  to  their  hearts,  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel; 
1  Cor.  vii.  30. 

In  speaking  of  the  various  relations  of  life  in  which  men 
might  be  placed  at  the  time  of  their  conversion,  Paul  lays 
down  as  a  rule,  that  that  event  should  produce  no  change 
in  this  respect.  Christianity  did  not  violently  dissolye  the 
relation  in  which  a  man  found  himself  placed  by  birth, 
education,  and  the  leading  of  divine  Providence,  but  taught 
him  to  act  in  them  fi:om  a  new  point  of  view,  and  with  a  new 
disposition.  It  effected  no  abrupt  revolutions,  but  gradually, 
by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  working  from  within,  made  idl 
things  new.  The  apostle  applies  this  especially  to  the  case  of 
slaves,  which  it  was  more  needful  to  consider,  because  from 
the  beginning  that  gospel  which  was  preached  to  the  poor 
found  much  acceptance  among  this  class,  and  the  knowledge 
imparted  to  them  by  Christianity  of  the  common  dignity 
and  rights  of  all  men,  might  easily  have  excited  them  to 
throw  off  their  earthly  yoke.  Likewise  in  this  view,  Chiis- 
tianity,  in  order  not  to  mingle  worldly  and  spiritual  things 
together,  and  not  to  miss  its  main  object,  the  salvation  of  the 
soul,  did  not  presume  to  effect  by  force  a  sudden  revolution 
in  their  condition,  but  operated  only  on  the  mind  and  dis- 
position. To  slaves  the  gospel  presented  a  higher  life,  which 
exalted  them  above  the  restraints  of  their  earthly  relation ; 
and  though  masters  were  not  required  by  the  apostles  to  give 
their  slaves  freedom,  since  it  was  foreign  to  their  ministry  to 
interfere  with  the  arrangement  of  civil  relations,  yet  Chris- 
tianity imparted  to  masters  such  a  knowledge  of  their  duties  to 
their  slaves,  and  such  dispositions  towards  them,  and  taught 
them  to  recognise  as  brethren  the  Christians  among  their 
slaves,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  their  relation  to  them 
quite  a  different  thing. 

Paul,  therefore,  when  he  touches  on  this  relation,  tells  the 
slave,  that  though  by  the  arrangement  of  Providence  he  was 
deban-ed  from  th-j  enjoyment  of  outward  freedom,  he  should 
not  be  troubled,  but  rejoice  that  the  Lord  had  bestowed  upon 
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him  true  inward  freedom.  But  while  he  considers  the  latter 
as  the  only  true  freedom,  in  the  possession  of  which  man  may 
be  free  imder  all  outward  restraints,  and  apart  from  which  no 
true  freedom  can  exist,  he  is  very  far  frim  overlooking  the 
subordinate  worth  of  civil  freedom,  for  he  says  to  the  slave, 
to  whom  he  had  annoxmced  the  true,  the  spiritual  freedom, 
"  but  if  thou  mayst  be  fi^e,  use  it  rather,"  1  Cor.  vii.  21  ;^ 
which  implies  that  the  apostle  viewed  the  state  of  freedom  as 
more  corresponding  to  the  Christian  calling,  and  that  Chris- 
tianity, when  it  so  far  gained  the  ascendency  as  to  form 
anew  the  social  relations  of  mankind,  would  bring  about  this 
change  of  state,  which  he  declares  to  be  an  object  of  preference.* 

^  The  later  ascetic  spirit  forms  a  striking  contrast  on  this  point  to  the 
spirit  of  primitive  Christianity.  Although,  in  a  grammatical  view,  it  is 
most  natural  to  supply  the  iXtiOtpos  ytpttrdai  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes, or  4\€v6€p(a,  yet  the  later  Fathers  have  not  thus  und^tood  it, 
because  the  worth  of  civil  freedom  appeared  to  them  not  so  great, 
but  they  took  the  apostle's  meaning  to  be  exactly  opposite,  fiaWop  xpvo'o^^ 
rg  Bov\ti<i^  What  De  Wette  has  lately  urged  against  this  interpretation, 
does  not  appear  to  me  convincing.  The  «I  xal  (he  thinks)  is  against  it ; 
bat  it  suits  very  well.  The  apostle  says,  If  called,  being  a  slave,  to 
Christianity,  thou  shouldst  be  content.  Christian  freedom  will  not  be 
injured  by  slavery— but  yet,  if  thou  canst  be  free  (as  a  still  additional 
good,  which  if  thou  dost  not  attain,  be  satisfied  without  it ;  but  which, 
if  offered  to  thee,  is  not  to  be  despised)  therefore  make  use  of  this 
opportunity  of  becoming  free,  rather  than  by  neglecting  it  to  remain  a 
sJave.  The  connexion  with  v.  22;  is  not  against  it,  if  we  recollect,  that 
the  clause  beginning  with  &XA&  is  only  a  secondary  or  qualifying  asser- 
tion, which  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  leading  thought,  a  mode  of 
oonstruction  similar  to  what  we  find  elsewhere  in  Paul's  writings. 

•  To  this  also  the  words  in  v.  23  may  relate.  "  Ye  are  bought  with 
a  price  (ye  are  made  free  from  the  dominion  of  Satan  and  sin),  become 
not  the  slaves  of  men."  Thus  it  would  be  understood  by  mauy. 
Christians  ought  not  voluntarily,  merely  to  escape  from  some  earthly 
trouble,  to  put  themselves  in  a  condition  which  is  not  suited  to  their 
Christian  calling.  But  since  the  apostle  previously,  when  speaking  of 
such  relations  as  could  only  concern  individuals  in  the  church,  used  the 
singular,  but  now  changed  his  style  to  the  plural,  it  is  hence  probable, 
that  he  is  speaking  of  a  relation  of  a  general  kind,  that  is,  giving  an 
exhortation,  which  would  apply  to  all  the  Corinthians, — ^an  exhor- 
tation, indeed,  which  is  not  so  closely  connected  with  what  is  said 
in  y.  22,  but  which  he  might  easily  have  been  led  to  make  from  the 
idea  of  a  BovXos  Xpurrov,  so  famiUar  and  interesting  to  his  mind, 
an  idea  that  would  equally  apply  to  both  bond  and  free ;  "  Refuse  not 
this  true  freedom  which  belongs  to  you  as  the  bondsmen  of  Christ,  do 
not  become  by  a  spiritual  dependence  the  slaves  of  men,  from  beicg 
the  bondsmen  of  Christ;" — an  exhortation  which  was  adapted  in  many 
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The  Corinthian  church  had  probably  requested  that 
Apollos  might  visit  them  again,  and  Paul  acknowledged  him 
as  a  faithful  teacher,  who  had  built  on  the  foundation  of  Hie 
faith  which  he  had  laid,  who  had  watered  the  field  that  he 
had  planted.  He  was  far  from  opposing  this  request ;  he 
even  requested  Apollos  to  comply  with  it,  but  Apollos  was 
resolved  not  to  visit  Corinth  immediately.  The  importanoe 
attached  to  his  person,  and  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  to 
place  him  at  the  head  of  a  party,  perhaps  led  hina  to  this 
determination. 

Paid  wrote  our  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  aJbout  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  as  appears  from  the  aUusion  in 
V.  7.  He  had  then  the  intention  of  staying  at  Ephesus  till 
Pentecost ;  he  informed  them  that  many  opportunities 
offered  for  publishipg  the  gospel,  but  that  he  had  also  many 
enemies  to  contend  with.  He  spoke  of  his  being  in  daily 
peril  of  losing  his  life ;  1  Cor.  xv.  30.  ^ 

respects  to  the  condition  of  the  Corinthian  church ;-  and  this  warning 
against  a  servitude  totally  incompatible  with  being  a  servant  (or  bond** 
man)  of  Christ,  (which  could  not  be  asserted  of  a  state  of  outward  bo^ 
vitude,  or  slavery,  simply  as  such,)  this  warning  would  be  averjsaitiMo 
conclusion  to  the  whole  train  of  thought  on  inward  and  outward  (n^ 
dom.  It  was  needless  for  him  to  notice  the  case  of  a  person  selling 
himself  for  a  slave,  since  it  was  one  that  could  hardly  occar  among 
Christians.  Verse  24  is  rather  for  than  against  this  interpretation ;  for 
since  v.  23  does  not  refer  to  outward  relations,  he  once  more  repeats  the 
injunction  respecting  them. 

^  Schrader  infers  from  the  words  in  1  Cor.  zvL  8,  that  Paul  could 
not  have  written  this  epistle  at  the  close  of  his  long  residence  at 
Ephesus,  but  at  the  beginning  of  another  short  stay  there ;  for  other- 
wise he  must  have  said,  ^vifxtpw  91  iv  *Y.<pi(r<a  in,  and  could  not  havo 
hoped  to  effect  that  in  a  few  weeks  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
counteraction  of  false  teachers,  which  he  could  not  accomplish  even 
after  several  years.  But  we  do  not  see  why  Paul,  merely  having  the 
future  in  his  eye,  and  not  reflecting  on  the  past,  might  not  leave  out 
the  h-t,  as  similar  omissions  frequently  occur  in  an  epistolary  writing; 
and  even  if  Paul  in  the  course  of  a  long  time  had  effected  much  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel,  still  he  could  say,  since  the  sphere  of  his  laboon 
in  Lesser  Asia  was  continually  extending,  that  "  a  great  and  effectoal 
door  "  was  opened  for  publishing  the  gospeL  But  the  hn-ucwifiofoi  in 
this  passage,  which  relates  to  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  are  certainly 
not  false  teachers,  but  open  adversaries  of  Christianity.  As  the  oppo^ 
tunities  for  making  known  the  gospel  were  manifold,  so  also  its  enemies 
were  many.  This,  therefore,  does  not  contradict  the  preceding  longer 
evidence  of  the  apostle,  but  rather  confirms  it ;  for  the  most  violent 
attacks  on  the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  if  they  did  not  proceed  from  the 
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At  the  time  of  his  writing  this  Epistle  to  Corinth,  he  had 
formed  an  extensive  plan  for  his  future  labours.  As  during 
his  stay  of  several  years  in  Achaia  and  at  Ephesus,  he  had 
laid  a  sufficient  foundation  for  the  extension  of  the  Christian 
church  among  the  nations  who  used  the  Greek  language,  he 
now  wished  to  transfer  his  ministry  to  the  West  j  and  as  it 
was  his  fundamental  principle  to  make  those  regions  the 
scene  of  his  activity  where  no  one  had  laboured  before  him — 
he  wished  on  that  account  to  visit  Rome,  the  metropolis  of  the 
world,  where  a  church  had  long  since  been  establidied,  in  his 
way  to  Spain,*  and  then  to  commence  the  publication  of  the 
gospel  at  the  extremity  of  Western  Europe.  But  before 
putting  this  plan  into  execution,  he  wished  to  obtain  a 
mimificent  collection  in  the  churches  of  the  Grentile  Christians 
for  their  poor  believing  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  bring 
the  amount  himself  to  Jerusalem  accompanied  by  some 
members  of  the  churches.  Already  some  time  before  he  de- 
spatched this  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  had  sent  Timothy 
and  some  others  to  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  forward  this 
collection,  and  to  counterwork  the  disturbing  influences  in 
the  Corinthian  chiu-ch.*     He  hoped  to  receive  through  him 

Jews,  would  first  arise,  after  by  their  long-continued  labours  they  had 
produced  effects  which  threatened  to  injure  the  interests  of  many  whose 
guns  were  derived  from  idolatrous  practices. 

*  Rom.  XV.  24,  28.  Dr.  Bauer,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Object  and  Occa- 
sion of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  the  Tvbinger  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Theclogie,  1836,  part  iii.  p.  156,  has  attempted  to  show  that  Paul  could 
not  have  written  these  words.  He  thinks  that  he  discovers  in  them 
the  marks  of  another  hand,  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  no  trace  whatever 
can  be  found, — all  appears  wholly  Pauline.  It  might  indeed  seem 
strange,  that  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  had  not  yet  visited  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Gentile  world.  Accordingly,  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
causes  which  had  hitherto  prevented  Imn,  and  expresses  his  earnest 
desire  to  become  p^tsonally  acquainted  with  the  church  of  the  metro- 
polis. Since  it  was  most  important,  first  of  all,  to  lay  a  foundation 
everywhere  for  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  on  which  the  super- 
stmctare  might  afterwards  be  easily  raised,  so  it  was  his  maxim — the 
same  which  he  expresses  in  2  Cor.  x.  16,  and  which  we  see  him  always 
acting  upon — ^to  labour  only  in  those  regions  where  no  one  before  had 
published  the  gospel.  But  among  the  Gentiles  at  Rome  a  church  had 
been  long  founded,  and  hence  he  could  not  be  justified  on  his  own  prin- 
ciples in  leaving  a  field  of  labour  in  which  there  was  still  so  much  to  be 
done,  in  order  to  visit  a  church  that  had  been  long  established,  and  was 
in  a  state  of  progressive  development.  The  difficulties  which  Bauer 
finds  in  this  passage  are  only  created  by  a  false  interpretation. 
'  1  Cor.  iy.  17.    The  manner  in  which  Paul  mentions  Timothy  both 
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an  ax;count  of  the  impression  which  his  epistle  had  made. 
But  he  found  himself  deceived  in  his  expectationB,  &f 
Timothy  was  probably  prevented  from  travelling  as  &r  as 
Corinth,  and  came  back  to  Ephesus  without  bringing  the 
information  which  the  apostle  expected.*  The  apostle,  ani^ 
mated  by  a  tender  paternal  anxiety  for  the  church,  became 
uneasy  respecting  the  effect  produced  by  his  epistle ;  be^ 
therefore,  sent  Titus  to  Corinth  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information,  and  that  he  might  personally  operate  on  the 
church  in  accordance  with  the  impression  made  by  the  episda 
As  Paul  had  resolved,  on  sending  away  Titus,  to  lea?e 
Ephesus  soon,  he  agreed  with  him  to  meet  at  Troas,  where  he 
designed  to  make  a  longer  stay  in  order  to  found  a  church, 
2  Cor.  ii.  12,  and  perhaps  intended  to  shape  his  future  course 
by  the  information  which  he  would  there  receive  &om  Titus. 
But  here  the  question  arises,  CoiQd  Paul  have  sent  Titus  to 
Corinth  without  an  epistle  1  And  if  we  find  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  numerous  allusions  to  an 
which  he  simply  designates  as  the  epistle,  shall  we  not  most 
naturally  conclude  that  it  means  an  epistle  sent  by  Titos  1 
And  so  much  the  more,  if  these  allusions  contain  nmny  things 
that  do  not  tally  with  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthiana' 

here  and  in  xvi.  10,  plainly  shows  that  he  was  not  the  bearer  of  thn 
epistle,  and  the  latter  passage  makes  it  not  improbable  that  Paol 
expected  he  would  arrive  at  Corinth  after  his  epistle,  which  would 
naturally  happen  though  Timothy  departed  first,  because  he  was 
detained  a  considerable  time  in  Macedonia.  Perhaps  the  mesAengen 
from  the  Corinthian  church  were  already  come  to  Ephesus  when 
Timothy  was  going  away,  and  as  Paul  wished  to  give  them  a  copious 
reply,  on  that  account  he  sent  no  epistle  by  Timothy. 

^  It  favours  the  supposition  that  I'imothy  did  not  come  as  &r  is 
Corinth,  that,  in  Acts  xix.  22,  only  Macedonia  is  mentioned  as  the 
object  of  his  mission  And  if  he  came  to  Corinth  as  PauVs  delegate,  he 
would  have  mentioned  him,  as  Riickert  justly  remarks,  in  connexion 
with  others  who  were  sent  by  him ;  for  though  we  are  not  justified  that 
Paul  here  mentioned  by  name  all  who  were  sent  by  him  to  Corinth,  yet 
the  object  for  which  he  named  them,  in  order  to  appeal  to  the  fact  that 
they  h:id  acted  with  the  same  disposition  as  himself,  and  were  as  litde 
burdensome  to  the  Corinthian  church,  required  the  mention  of  a  man 
like  Timothy  so  closely  connected  with  him,  if  he  had  stayed  at  Corinth 
as  his  delegate.  This  therefore  is  opposed  to  Bleek's  view,  which  we 
shall  afterwards  mention,  according  to  which  Timothy  really  came  to 
Corinth,  and  must  have  been  the  bearer  of  bad  news  from  thence. 

'  Bleek  has  endeavoured  to  prove  all  this  in  his  valuable  essay 
already  mentioned,  in  the  Studien  vnd  Kritiken,  1830,  part  lit    But 
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We  ask  then,  in  this  second  epistle  are  such  things  really 
found  which  lead  us  to  suppose  another  document  composed 
in  a  diflFerent  tone  from  the  first  epistle  now  extant  1  Let  us 
examine  this  more  closely.  Paul  says  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  chapter  that  he  had  altered  his  former  plan  of 
travelling  immediately  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  and  had 
resolved  to  go  first  to  Macedonia,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
be  obliged  to  produce  a  painful  impression  among  them,  if  he 
came  to  them  while  the  evils  which  he  censured  in  his  first 
epistle  were  still  in  existence.  On  this  accoimt,  he  wished, 
VQstead  of  coming  immediately  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth, 
rather  to  communicate  by  letter  what  was  painful  to  them, 
(which  may  very  well  refer  to  the  reprehensions  contained  in 
the  first  epistle,)  and  to  await  its  operation  in  producing 
repentance,  before  he  came  to  them  in  person.  He  says 
of  the  epistle  in  question,  that  he  had  written  it  in  great 
anguish  of  heart  and  with  many  tears,  for  his  object  had  been 
not  to  give  them  pain,  but  to  evince  his  love  for  them.  Does 
not  that  suit  such  passages  as  1  Cor.  iv.  8 — 19  ;  vi.  7 ;  x.  ? 
Does  not  that  which  he  here  says  of  his  disposition  correctly 
describe  that  state  of  mind,  in  which  the  news  respecting  the 
dangerous  condition  of  the  Corinthian  church  must  have 
placed  him  1  It  can  well  be  referred  to  that  individual  who 
Lived  in  unlawful  intercourse  with  hi»  step-mother,  against 
whose  continuance  in  church-fellowship  he  had  so  strongly 
Bzpressed  himself,  when  he  says  of  such  a  one  that  he  troubled 
act  only  himself  as  the  foimder  of  the  church,  but  in  a  certain 
degree  the  whole  church.  That  epistle  was  indeed  suited  to 
oall  forth  in  the  Corinthians  the  consciousness  of  their  corrupt 
state^  that  sorrow  which  leads  to  salvation,  as  Paul  says 
[)f  that  epistle,  2  Cor.  vii.  9,  <fec.  But  chiefly  we  might 
be  induced,  by  verse  12  of  the  same  chapter,  to  suppose 
%  reference  to  what  was  said  by  Paul  in  an  epistle  now  lost : 
^  He  had  written  such  a  letter  to  them,  not  on  his  account 

this  is  connected  with  the  assumption  that  Timothy  really  came  to 
Dorinth,  and  the  bad  news  which  he  brought  influenced  Paul  to  Kend 
Pitas  thither.  If  we  only  assume  that  Paul  was  informed  that  a  part 
jf  the  church  had  shown  themselves  more  haughty  after  the  receipt  of 
that  first  epistle,  it  can  be  explained  how  he  was  induced  to  send  a 
leverer  epistle  by  Titus.  But  we  have  noticed  above,  what  opposes  the 
rapposition  that  Timothy  at  that  time  really  extended  his  journey  as 
!ar  as  Cojinth 
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who  had  done  the  wrong,  nor  on  his  account  against  whom  it 
was  done,  but  from  a  regard  to  all,  that  his  sinoere  seik 
for  their  best  welfare  might  be  manifest."  ^  If  we  refe  thi 
words  to  our  first  epistle,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  who  the 
person  can  be  against  whom  the  wrong  was  committed.  All 
will  be  clear,  if  we  refer  it  to  Paul  himself,  that  he  intended 
delicately  to  point  out  himself  as  the  injured  party ;  and  thii 
he  had  been  induced  thus  to  write,  not  from  a  selfish  interoBt^ 
but  from  a  ancere  zeal  for  their  best  welfistre.  It  also  aj^Min 
to  be  implied  that  the  epistle  in  question  related  principidly  if 
not  entirely  to  this  one  case.  But  the  affidr  of  the  inoestaou 
person  occupies  only  a  very  small  space  in  the  first  epiada 
All  this  rather  favours  the  supposition  that  there  was  another 
epistle  of  Paul,  not  now  extant,  which  related  exdnsiTely 
or  principally  to  the  conduct  of  one  individual  who  had  con- 
ducted himself  towards  the  apostle  with  great  insoleiMX^ 
either  the  same  immoral  person  on  whom  Paul  paasee  his 
judgment  in  the  first  epistle,  or  another.  Yet  this  conjectnn 
does  not  seem  to  rest  on  a  very  solid  foundation,  for  in  these 
words  we  find  no  further  mark  which  can  lead  us  to  sappose 

^  It  will  be  proper  here  to  determine  the  .correct  reading.  If  «f 
adopt  the  reading  received  by  Lachmann,  rV  cnrovS^y  6/u»y  rV  Mp 
JIIJMV  vphs  lyMSf  it  will  favour  that  interpretation,  according  to  whieb 
there  must  be  a  reference  to  a  pei-sonal  wrong  directed  against  the 
apostle.  The  connexion  may  be  traced  in  this  manner :  If  I  hate 
written  to  you  in  this  manner  (using  such  strong  language),  it  is  not  on 
account  of  him  who  has  committed  the  wrong,  nor  on  iHs  accoimt  who 
has  suffered  the  wrong  (Paul  himself  who  had  been  personally  injured 
by  the  insolence  of  that  man),  but  that  your  zeal  for  me  might  be 
made  known  by  you  before  Gk>d  {i.  e.  in  an  upright  manner,  so  that  the 
disposition  in  which  you  act,  may  prove  itself  in  the  sight  of  God, 
as  that  of  true  love).  This  would  be  the  contrast :  I  did  it  wi, 
to  avenge  my  apostolic  authority,  and  to  punish  the  person  who 
impugned  it;  but  on  this  account,  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
manifest  your  zeal  for  me,  as  it  has  now  been  actually  shown.  But  still 
we  must  agree  with  Ruckert  that  the  vphs  v/jms  according  to  this  reed- 
ing seems  rather  superfluous.  This  vphs  ifias  certainly  intimates,  thtt 
it  was  Paul's  wish  to  speak  of  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  ehnreh, 
.  which  would  be  shown  in  his  conduct  towards  it ;  also  in  the  words 
iy^iov  rod  deov,  we  find  such  an  indication  that  Paul  was  speskiiig  of 
his  own  disposition  as  showing  itself  to  be  upright  before  Qod!  Tte 
correctness  of  the  common  reading  is  also  established  by  comparing  it 
with  2  Cor.  ii.  4,  for  the  words  t^u  cnrouS^v  rinwv  r^v  6irip  6/*''^,  eo^ 
respond  to  the  words  rV  irydmiVt  &c.  But  it  may  be  easily  explained 
how  looking  back  to  vii.  11  and  7,  would  give  rise  to  a  TarioM 
reading. 
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personal  reference  to  the  apostle.  He  who  was  fond  of  con- 
asts  and  accustomed  to  mark  them  strongly,  would  on  this 
icasion  have  marked  very  strongly  the  contrast  between  his 
srsonal  interest,  and  the  interest  of  the  church,  if  he  had 
ifihed  to  express  anything  of  the  kind.  On  the  other  hand, 
e  may  fairly  undei'stand  by  the  person  against  whom  the 
rong  was  committed,  the  father,  whom  his  son  by  his 
icestuous  conduct  had  so  grievously  injured;  whether  the 
ther  was  already  dead,  or  still  living,  which  on  this  supposi- 
on  would  be  more  probable.  *  Perhaps  the  complaints  of 
le  father  had  been  the  occasion  of  making  known  the  whole 
fidr  to  the  apostle.'  The  meaning  of  the  passage  would 
len  be,  that  they  ought  not  to  believe  that  a  reference  to  any 
idividual  whatever,  that  resentment  against  any  person,  or 
itachment  to  any  one,  had  moved  him  thus  to  write,  but 
lat  he  had  been  actuated  chiefly  by  a  concern  for  the  welfare 
rtihe  church.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  assume,  that  the  whole 
r  the  epistle  to  which  he  here  alludes,  was  occupied  with  this 
ae  affair,  if  only  his  readers  can  infer  from  the  connexion 
lat  he  here  wishes  to  speak  of  this  one  object  (among  several 
fliers)  of  the  epistle.. 

The  manner  also  in  which  Paul  speaks  of  the  sending 
WBkj  of  Titus,  contains  no  such  marks  which  justify  the  sup- 
osition  that  this  step  was  occasioned  by  the  unSivourable 
30ount  brought  by  Timothy  of  the  state  of  the  Corinthian 
lurch;  for  he  declares  in  2  Cor.  vii.  14,  that  on  his  leaving 
e  said  many  things  to  him  in  the  praise  of  that  Church,  and 
ence  had  raised  good  expectations  respecting  it  in  his  ntiind.' 

1  It  is  singular,  that  in  the  first  epistle,  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
ther  of  the  offender. 

'  All  difficulties  would  vanish,  if  with  Daniel  Heinsius,  we  under- 
Slid  the  words  rod  &liani$(moi  as  neuter  =  rod  ctfAaprridimoSf  which 
le  New  Testament  use  of  &8ikuv  would  allow.  The  transition  from 
le  masculine  to  the  neuter  ma;^  surprise  us  less,  since  the  neuter 
llows  immediately  after.  The  oBiicriehp  would  then  correspond  to  the 
myfut  before  mentioned.  And  though  it  may  appear  objectionable 
lat  Paul  should  so  express  himself  as  if  such  a  sin  was  a  thing  of 
inor  importance,  yet  this  is  not  an  idea  conveyed  by  the  words ;  but 
9  wishes  only  to  express  very  strongly  in  an  antithetical  form,  that  his 
ixiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  church,  for  the  preservation  of  its 
irity,  had  induced  him  so  to  write.  But  it  suits  the  contrast  still 
jiter,  if  all  personal  references  were  kept  out  of  sight. 
9  The  woras  in  2  Cor.  vii.  14, 1  cannot  understand,  according  to  the 
latual  relation  of  the  clauses,  otherwise  than  thus :    By  what  I  have 
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Still  the  objection  may  be  urged,  Titus  must  at  all  events,  n 
a  messenger  from  Paul,  have  brought  i^ith  him  an  epistle  to 
Corinth;  and  if  Paul  quotes  a  letter  without  maiiung  it 
more  precisely,  we  can  xmderstand  by  it  no  other  than  the 
last,  and  therefore  the  one  brought  by  Titus.  But  if  he  sent 
Titus  after  Timothy's  retxun,  and  soon  after  he  had  despatohed 
his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthian  churchy  we  may  mon 
readily  presimie  that  he  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  send 
a  long  epistle  at  the  same  time,  but  perhaps  give  him  only  ft 
fe\^  lines  in  which  he  intimated  that  Titus  was  to  supply  the 
place  of  Timothy,  who  was  not  able  to  come  to  them  himsell' 

said  to  Titus  in  your  priise,  I  have  not  been  put  to  shame;  hut  M  1 
have  spoken  to  you  all  according  to  truth,  so  also  this  has  been  prored 
to  be  true. 

^  A  difficulty  is  here  presented,  from  the  manner  in  which  Pkol 
mentions  the  sending  Titus  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthiau. 
2  Cor.  viii.  6,  compared  with  v.  16,  and  ix.  3;  xii.  18.  Billroth  and 
Kuckert  (who  does  not  however  assent  to  all  the  reasons  alleged  by  the 
former)  have  hence  concluded,  that  the  sending  of  Titus  was  by  no 
means  after  the  despatch  of  that  first  epistle,  but  took  place  long  before, 
and  that  the  arrangement  of  the  collection  was  the  object  of  his  vuiL 
But  Titus  would  be  still  at  Corinth  when  that  letter  arrived,  and  benee 
could  communicate  to  Paul  respecting  the  efifect  it  produced.  Periumi 
Titus  was  the  bearer  of  the  first  lost  epistle  to  the  Corinthian  ehora. 
Hence  it  may  be  explained,  why  Paul  could  consider  his  second  epiide 
(the  first  now  extant)  as  his  last  written  epistle,  and  quote  it  without 
any  further  designation.  But  if  this  had  been  the  case,  we  must  neen- 
sarily  look  for  an  express  mention  of  Titus  in  our  first  epistle;  aad 
since  none  such  occurs,  we  must  either  assume  that  the  sending  of 
Titus  mentioned  in  the  second  epistle,  is  the  same  as  that  which  we 
have  spoken  of  in  the  text,  or  if  we  consider  it  as  different,  it  occuned 
much  earlier,  so  that  Titus,  when  Paul  wrote  his  first  Epistle  to  tbe 
Corinthians,  must  have  been  a  long  while  returned  to  them.  And  kt 
this  latter  assumption,  it  may  be  urged,  that  at  that  first  sending  i 
companion  of  Titus  is  mentioned ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  1^ 
mentions  his  mcctin<^  with  Titus  in  Macedonia,  no  one  else  appeui; 
not  that  this  is  a  decisive  proof,  because  Titus  alone  might  be  mentwned 
as  being  the  principal  person.  But,  on  the  contrary,  when  Paul  itata 
that  he  boasted  of  the  Corinthian  church  to  Titus,  it  seems  implied  (if 
not  absolutely  necessary)  that  this  church  was  not  personally  known  to 
him.  If  we  are  disposed  to  assume,  that  this  mission  of  Titus  was  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  first  epistle,  the  chronological  order  of 
events  w^ould  not  oppose  this  supposition.  But  first,  there  is  the 
question,  whether  Paul  reckoned  the  year  according  to  the  Roman, 
Greek,  or  Jewish  Calendar ;  in  the  last  case,  he  might  mention  the 
sending  of  Titus  as  having  taken  place  in  the  preceding  year,  if  it  wai 
before  Easter ;  in  the  second,  if  it  was  after  Easter,  and  if  he  wrote  thit 
epistle  in  autumn.    But  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  aaaume  that  tka 
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But  after  the  sending  of  Titus,  a  violent  popular  tumult 
arose  at  Ephesus  against  the  apostle,  which  was  nevertheless 
an  evidence  of  the  great  success  of  his  ministry  in  Lesser 
Asia.  Small  models  in  gold  and  silver  of  the  ^Eimed  temple 
of  Artemis. were  used  to  be  made,*  which  being  sent  to  distant 
parts  as  an  object  of  devotion,  brought  great  gain  to  the  city. 
A  man  named  Demetrius,  who  had  a  large  manufactory  of 
aaoh  models,  and  a  gi'eat  nimiber  of  workmen,  began  to  fear, 
sinoe  the  gospel  had  spread  with  such  success  in  Lesser  Asia, 
and  faith  in  Artemis  had  so  far  decHned '  as  to  lessen  the  sale 
of  his  wares  in  this  region,  that  the  gains  of  his  trade  would 
soon  be  lost  He  assembled  his  numerous  workmen,  and 
easily  inflamed  their  anger  against  the  enemies  of  their  gods, 
who  threatened  to  deprive  the  great  Artemis  of  her  honour, 
and  them  of  their  gain.  A  great  tumult  arose,  they  all 
hastened  to  the  public  place  where  they  were  wont  to  assem- 
ble, and  many  cried  out,  some  one  thing,  some  another, 
witiiout  knowing  why  they  were  come  together.  As  the 
Jews  here  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  nimierous  Greek  population 
who  viewed  them  with  constant  aversion,  any  special  occasion 
easily  roused  their  slumbering  prejudices  into  open  violence, 
and  they  had  then  much  to  sufler  :  they  feared  therefore,  that 
the  anger  of  the  people  against  the  enemies  of  their  gods — 
especially  as  many  did  not  know  who  these  enemies  were 
exactly — woxdd  be  txmied  upon  themselves;  and  one  of  their 
number,  Alexander  by  name,  came  forward,  in  order  to  shift 
the  blame  from  themselves  upon  the  Christians;   but  the 

flending  away  of  Titus  was  in  the  preceding  year ;  for  it  might  be  the 
ease  that  the  Corinthian  church  had  begun  the  collection,  before  Titus 
had  proposed  it  to  them.  Kor  ought  it  to  excite  our  surprise,  that 
Paul  mentions  only  one  object  for  which  he  sent  Titus,  the  arrangement 
of  the  collection ;  for  he  might  be  sent  for  this  purpose,  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  obtain  information  for  Paul  respecting  the  state  of  the  Corin- 
thian church,  and  the  effect  produced  by  his  epistle.  But  as  he  was 
writing  respecting  the  collection,  he  had  no  occasion  to  advert  to 
another  topic. 

>  The  words  of  Paul,  Acts  xx.  19,  perhaps  intimate  that  this  popular 
diatorbance  proceeded  from  the  machinations  of  the  Jews,  though  it 
afterwards  threatened  to  be  dangerous  to  the  Jews  themselves. 

'  It  is  possible,  that  the  successful  ministry  of  Paul  already  threatened 
the  destruction  of  idolatry,  though  after  the  first  successful  propagation 
of  the  gospel,  a  pause  in  its  progress  intervened,  similar  to  what  has 
often  occurred.  Compare  Pliny's  account  of  the  decline  of  heathenism^ 
in  my  Church  History,  vol.  i.  p.  140. 
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appearance  of  such  a  person  ^hom  they  ranked  among  tboe 
enemies,  aroused  the  heathen  to  still  greater  fury,  and  the 
clamour  became  more  violent.  But  on  this  occasion  only 
the  populace  appear  to  haye  been  hostile  to  the  teachen  ra 
Christianity  ;  the  manner  in  which  Paul  had  lived  and  acted 
duiing  his  long  residence  in  the  city  must  have  operated 
advantageously  on  the  public  authorities  of  the  city.  Some 
even  of  the  magistrates  who  were  placed  this  year  at  the  head 
of  regulating  all  the  sacra  in  Lesser  Asia/  and  presided  over 
the  public  games,  showed  their  sympathy  for  him,  for  when 
he  was  on  the  point  of  exposing  hamself  to  the  excited  crowd, 
they  besought  him  not  to  incur  this  danger.  And  the 
chamberlain  of  the  city  at  last  succeeded  in  calming  the  minds 
of  the  people  by  his  representations — ^by  calling  on  them  to 
give  an  account  of  the  object  of  their  meeting — of  which  the 
majority  were  totally  ignorant — and  by  reminding  them  of 
the  serious  responsibility  they  incurred  for  their  turbokot 
and  illegal  behaviour. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Paul  was  determined  l^  this 
disturbance,  which  seems  to  have  been  quite  transitoiy,  to 
leave  Ephesus  earlier  than  he  had  intended  according  to  his 
original  plan.  When  he  wrote  his  first  letter  to  the  Corin- 
thians, he  spoke  to  them  of  the  dangers  which  daily  threatened 
him,  and  yet  these  had  no  influence  in  determining  the  length 
of  his  sojourn  in  this  city.  Perhaps  we  may  find  several 
allusions  to  this  new  disturbance.^     A  comparison  of  the 

*  'Affidpxat :  each  of  the  cities  which  formed  the  Koiuov  rris  'Aalas  chose 
a  delegate  yearly  for  this  college  of  *A<rtc£px«"*  See  Aristid.  OraL  Saer, 
iv.  ed.  Dindorf,  vol.  i.  p.  531 ;  and  probably  the  president  of  this 
college  would  be  called  &pxifpf^Sf  iuriApxns  ;  his  name  was  employed  is 
marking  the  date  of  public  events;  see  the  Letter  of  the  Church 
at  Smyrna,  on  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  ;  and  Ezechiel  Spajiheim,  de 
PrcBsiantia  et  Usu  Numismatumf  ed.  secunda^  p.  691. 

2  He  says,  1  Cor.  xv.  31,  that  he  was  daily  exposed  to  death,  which 
may  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  when  Paul  had  reached  the  end  of  thii 
epistle,  (which  was  probably  not  written  all  at  once,)  this  disturbance 
had  taken  place.  Thus  we  may  take  the  words  in  v.  32,  icord  MfA- 
irivov  koyifffihv  Orjgluv  iyevo/iriv  $oph — oAAcb  irapabo^cts  itr^iBipf,  with 
Theodoret,  in  a  literal  sense,  namely,  that  it  was  demanded  by  the  nging 
populace,  as  afterwards  was  often  the  case  in  the  persecutions  of  the 
Christians,  that  the  enemy  of  the  f^ods  should  be  condemned  €td  heMias 
ad  leonem.  But  though  such  a  cry  might  be  raised  by  the  infuriated 
multitude,  it  is  very  difficult  to  suppose,  considering  the  existing  ci^ 
cumstances,  that  their  desire  would  be  granted,  and  Paul  therefore 
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First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  with  one  another, 
may  indeed  favour  the  belief,  that  Paul  wrote  the  latter  after 
this  event,  since  he  here  writes  as  one  who  had  been  rescued 
from  impending  death.^     But  it  may  indeed  be  supposed, 

could  never  say,  that,  as  far  as  he  could  expect  according  to  human 
judgment,  he  would  have  been  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts  without  the 
wonderful  help  of  God.  Also  this  interpretation  of  the  words  Karii 
dofOpwKov,  is  not  the  easiest  and  most  favoured  by  the  connexion.  I 
rather  find  in  these  words,  according  to  the  connexion,  the  contrast 
to  the  Christian  hope,  the  designation  of  the  standing-point  of  men  in 
general  who  are  destitute  of  this  hope.  By  the  wild  beasts  must  there- 
fore be  understood,  savage  infuriated  men  with  whom  Paul  had  to  con- 
tend. From  Rom.  xvi.  4,  where  it  is  said  that  Priscilla  and  Aquila 
had  ventured  their  lives  for  him,  as  well  as  from  what  Paul  says  in 
Acts  XX.  19,  we  may  gather  that  he  was  exposed  to  many  dangers 
at  Ephesus,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts. 

*  According  to  the  interpretation  proposed  by  RUckert,  these  ex- 
pressions do  not  refer  to  persecutions  endured  by  Paul,  but  to  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  the  efifects  of  which  accompanied  him  to  Macedonia,  and 
were  felt  by  him  when  he  wrote  this  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
But  on  comparing  all  that  relates  to  it,  I  cannot  assent  to  this  view. 
As  to  the  passage  in  2  Cor.  i.  8,  it  appears  to  Ine  that  these  words  must 
be  explained  according  to  v.  5.  I  grant,  indeed,  that  natural  diseases 
may  be  called  in  a  certain  sense  iraBiifiaTa  rod  Xquttou  ;  but,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Pauline  phraseology,  we  should  certainly  apply  them  pri- 
marily to  suffering  for  the  cause  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  which  the 
believer  follows  Christ.  RUckert  thinks  that  if  Paul  had  intended  to 
atgnify  the  persecution  that  had  been  excited  at  Ephesus,  he  would  have 
named  the  city  itself,  as  in  the  first  epistle.  But  I  do  not  see  why  he 
should  not  choose  the  general  designation  of  the  region  of  which 
Ephesus  was  the  metropolis ;  and,  it  is  possible,  that  the  exasperation 
of  the  heathens  against  him  spread  from  Ephesus  to  other  parts  of 
Lesser  Asia  which  he  visited.  Why  then  might  he  not  say,  that  the 
persecutions  exceeded  the  measure  of  his  human  strength,  that  he  was 
almost  overcome,  and  despaired  of  his  life?  In  2  Cor.  iv.  B  and  11,  he 
distinctly  notices  persecutions  by  which  he  was  in  continual  danger  of 
death,  with  which  1  Cor.  xv.  30—31  agrees ;  from  these  passages  we 
may  conclude  that  he  was  exposed  to  more  dangers  than  are  re'jorded  in 
the  Acts.  And  in  this  way  other  passages  must  be  explained.  The 
mention  of  the  earthen  vessels  is  not  against  this  view,  for  the  conflicts 
which  Paul  had  to  sustain  always  served  to  awaken  in  his  mind  a  more 
Tivid  consciousness,  that  he  carried  about  the  divine  treasure  in  hii 
earthen  broken  vessel,  that  this  shattered  receptacle  would  soon  be 
oitirely  destroyed  by  such  assaults  unless  strengthened  and  rescued 
by  Almighty  power.  He  might  well  say  in  v.  10,  that  he  always  bore 
about  in  his  body  the  viKpootris  Tov'lTiaouy  because  he  was  always  exposed 
to  death  for  the  cause  of  Christ  (v.  11),  and  bearing  the  marks  of  these 
sufferings  in  his  body,  he  thus  carried  with  him  an  image  of  the  suffer- 
ing Saviour  in  his  own  person.    What  he  says  in  v.  9,  and  in  the- 

VOL.  I.  T 
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that  when  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  those  dangers, 
the  higher  concerns  of  which  he  treated  in  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  so  occupied  him,  that  he  forgot  everything 
pei-sonal — but  that  when  he  had  left  Ephesus,  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  special  leadings  of  Providence,  which  had  rescued 
him  from  such  dangers,  filled  him  with  overflowing  gratitude 
which  he  could  not  suppress. 

After  Paul  had  laboured  at  Troas  in  preaching  the  gospel, 
and  had  waited  in  vain  for  Titus,  whom  he  expected  otf  his 
return  from  Corinth,  he  left  that  place  with  troubled  feelingB 
and  went  to  meet  him  in  Macedonia.  Among  the  Macedonian 
churches  he  met  with  gratifying  proofs  of  the  advance  of  the 
Christian  Hfe,  to  which  their  conflicts  with  the  world  had 
contributed.  No  persecutions  of  Christianity  as  a  religio 
illicita  had  as  yet  been  commenced  by  tJie  authorities  of  the 
state.  Buc  at  all  events,  the  Christiana,  by  their  withdrawing 
from  the  heathen  worship  and  all  that  was  connected  with  it, 
must  have  unfavourably  impressed  the  heathen  among  whom 
they  lived,  and  excited  the  hatred  of  the  fanatical  populace  who 
were  instigated  by  the  Jews.  Even  if  no  legal  charge  could 
be  brought  against  the  believers  as  apostates  from  the  religion 
of  the  state,  still  without  this  instrument,  zealous  heathens, 
who  formed  so  large  a  majority,  possessed  sufficient  means  to 
oppress  or  injure  in  their  worldly  prospects  a  class  of  persons  so 
far  below  themselves,  in  numbers,  respectability,  and  political 
influence.  It  may  illustrate  this,  if  we  only  think  of  what 
converts  to  Christianity  in  the  East  Indies  have  had  to  endure 
(though  imder  a  Christian  government),  from  their  heathen 

whole  context,  marks  the  diflposition  of  one  who  had  reason  to  conuder 
the  duration  of  his  life  as  very  uncertain,  whether  he  met  with  a  natural  or 
violent  death.  2  Cor.  vi.  9  is  to  be  explained  according  to  iv.  9  and  II. 
2  Cor.  vii.  5  shows  that  even  in  Macedonia  he  had  no  respite  from  his 
sufferings,  but  was  overwhelmed  with  fresh  trials.  Here  we  find 
no  trace  of  illness.  The  word  <rap|  by  no  means  justifies  us  in  unde^ 
standing  the  passage  of  illness ;  it  denotes  everything  which  could 
affect  the  outer  man,  while  within  the  highest  peace  might  be  eiyoyed. 
The  passage  in  2  Cor.  xii.  7  is  too  obscurQ  to  draw  any  conclusion  from 
it  with  certainty ;  and  even  if  here  a  chronic  disorder  were  intended,  it 
would  not  be  clear  that  what  was  said  before  had  any  reference  to  it 
NVe  do  not  deny  that  Paul  had  to  combat  with  much  bodily  weakness; 
— we  do  not  deny  that  the  tribulation  he  endured  must  have  impaired 
his  bodily  strength ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  passages  abofc 
oted  have  such  a  reference 
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relatives  and  cocnexions !  But  the  Macedonian  Christians 
cheerfully  endured  everything  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  and, 
however  much  their  means  of  subsistence  had  been  injured, 
they  were  ready  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  collection  made 
by  Paul  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  even  "beyond  their 
power ;"  2  Cor.  viii.  In  Macedonia,  the  apostle  had  also  the 
satisfe.ction  of  meeting  with  Titus,  and  of  learning  from  him 
that  his  epistle  had  produced  a  salutary  effect,  if  not  on  the 
whole,  yet  on  the  greater  part  of  the  Corinthian  church.  The 
disapprobation  of  the  larger  and  better  part  had  been  ex- 
pressed agaii;ist  the  incestuous  person,  and  the  voice  of  this 
majority,  which  as  such  must  have  been  decisive  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  church,  had  either  actually  expelled  him 
from  church-communion,  according  to  the  judgment  ex- 
pressed by  Paul,  or  the  actual  execution  of  the  sentence  had 
been  put  oif  in  the  event  of  his  not  receiving  forgiveness  from 
the  apostle.  When  the  resolution  of  the  majority  was  an- 
nounced to  the  offender  with  expressions  of  severe  reprehen- 
sion, he  expressed  the  greatest  sorrow  and  penitence.  On 
this  accoimt,  the  majority,  who  always  acknowledged  the 
apostoHc  authority  of  Paid,  interceded  on  his  behalf  that  a 
milder  course  might  be  adopted,  and  Paul  assented,  in  order 
that  the  penitent  might  not  be  plunged  in  despair,  and  thus 
a  greater  calamity  ensue. ^     The  majority  showed  the  greatest 

'  In  the  words  2  Cor.  11.  6 — 10, 1  cannot  find  anything  different 
from  what  I  have  stated  in  the  text.  Nor  do  they  support  Riickert's 
assertion,  that  the  majority  of  the  church,  though  they  expressed  their 
disapprobation  of  the  offender,  were  not  disposed  to  proceed  against 
him  as  severely  as  Paul  desired,  and  that  the  apostle  only  yielded  to 
their  wishes  from  prudential  motives,  in  order  to  maintain  his  autho- 
rity, and  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  directing  their  decisions.  Paul 
aays,  2  Cor.  ii.  6,  "  Sufficient  to  such  a  man  is  this  punishment  which 
was  inflicted  of  many."  From  this  we  cannot  infer  that  it  differed  from 
the  sentence  passed  by  the  apostle  himself.  Thist  said  he— only  re- 
ferring to  what  had  taken  place,  and  in  connexion  with  what  followed 
— ^is  indeed  not  unanimous,  but  yet  the  punishment  awarded  to  him  by 
the  voice  of  the  majority.  It  is  sufficient — may  mean,  enough  has  been 
done  that  this  sentence  of  the  majority  has  been  expressed,  and  that  he 
has  been  brought  to  contrition,  so  that  now  a  milder  course  may  be 
adopted,  and  he  may  be  received  again  into  church-communion.  Or,  it 
is  sufficient  that  the  majority  have  adopted  this  resolution.  But,  since 
he  is  now  penitent,  it  need  not  be  carried  into  effect.  The  pain  which 
he  has  already  suffered  is  enough.  Hence,  instead  of  continuing  to  act 
with  that  strictness^  and  carrying  into  effect  that  resolution  of  the 
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r^ard  for  the  apostle's  authority ;  they  lamented  having 
occasioned  him  so  much  trouble,  and  assured  him  how  earnestly 
they  longed  to  see  him  soon  among  them.  But  Paul's  op- 
ponents among  the  Judaizers  were  not  humbled,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  were  only  embittered  against  him  by  his  reprinund 
and  the  submission  paid  to  him  by  the  rest  of  the  churoh, 
and  used  every  means  in  their  power  to  make  th^  churdi  bus- 
picious  of  him.  They  said,  that  he  was  powerful  only  in  his 
letters,  but  that  "  his  bodily  presence  wa?  weak,  and  his  fspeeeh 
contem^ptible  ; "  2  Cor.  x.  10.  He  threatened  more  than  he 
could  perform,  and  hence  was  very  £ar  from  formidable.  He 
was  cbnscious  of  his  weakness,  and,  therefore,  was  always 
threatening  to  come,  but  never  came.  In  his  first  efMe, 
which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  he  probably  threatened  the 
contumacious,  that  he  would  soon  come  to  Corinth,  and  if 
what  was  amiss  were  not  rectified,  he  would  exert  the  utmost 
prerogative  of  his  office.  In'  that  last  epistle,  or  by  verbal 
communications,  he  had  annoimced  to  them  that  as  soon  as 
he  had  left  Ephesus,  he  would  come  immediately  to  them,  as 
he  wished,  after  a  transient  sojourn  at  Corinth,  to  travel  into 
Macedonia,  and  retiu-n  again  to  them  in  order  to  remain  with 
them  tiU  his  intended  departure  to  Jerusalem.  But  as  he 
now  remained  longer  in  Ephesus,  as  he  had  altered  the  plan 
of  his  joiUTiey,  and  had  announced  to  the  Corinthians  that  he 
would  first  go  into  Macedonia  and  then  come  to  them ; '  so 
he  took  advantage  of  this  arrangement  to  excuse  a  sense  of 
his  weakness,  of  vacillation,  and  of  ambiguity  in  his  ex- 
pressions. And  thus  imcertain  and  vacillating — they  con- 
cluded, he  would  be  as  a  teacher.  Hence  his  self-contradio- 
tory  conduct  in  reference  to  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
Law  by  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  They  endeavouiled  to  set  in 
a  false  light  that  Christian  prudence  which  always  distiugoished 
church,  they  might  announce  forgivene»w  to  him,  for  (v.  9)  Paul  hid 
attained  his  object ;  they  had,  by  virtue  of  that  resolution  of  the  nUQO- 
^'i^y»  given  him  the  proof  he  required  of  their  obedience.  He  reqiLred 
nothing  more  (v.  10),  as  they  had  assented  to  his  severe  sentenee;  M 
now  he  was  ready  to  excuse  them,  9a  he  had  attained  the  olgeci  he  had 
at  heart,  the  welfare  of  the  church.  Paul  also  expressly  commoub 
(vii.  11)  the  indignation  they  had  manifested  in  this  affair^  the  iMains 
they  had  felt,  thus  acquitting  themselves  of  all  participation  in  the 
wickedness. 

^    We  therefore  need  not  assume  a  lost  epistle  containing  this  altered 
plan  of  the  journey. 
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Paul,  but  which  was  united  in  him  with  perfect  simphcity  of 
intention,  as  if  he  had  employed  a  variety  of  artifices  to  de- 
ceive men.  Also  all  that  waa  amiss  which  he  had  denounced 
in  his  letters,  had  not  yet  been  put  away  by  that  part  of  the 
church  which  adliered  to  the  apostle.  Such  being  the  state 
of  the  Corinthian  church,  Paul  thought  it  best — in  order 
that  his  own  visit  to  Corinth  might  be  distiu-bed  by  no  im- 
pleasant  occurrences,  and  that  his  intercourse  with  the  Corin- 
thians might  be  one  of  joy  and  love — to  write  once  more  to 
them,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  personal  ministry 
among  them.  He  sent  Titus  with  two  other  able  persons 
in  the  service  of  the  church,  as  bearers  of  this  epistle  to 
Corinth.^ 

In  reference  to  that  marked  suspicion  of  his  conduct  and 
character,  Paul  appeals  in  this  epistle  to  the  testimony  of  his 
own  conscience,  that  in  his  intercourse  with  men  in  general, 
and  especially  with  the  Corinthians,  he  had  been  guided  not 
by  worldly  prudence,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  he  contrasts 
one  with  the  other,  since  he  considered  simplicity  and  upright- 
ness of  intention  as  the  essential  mark  of  the  agency  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  His  epistle  also  testifies  this ;  as  he  wrote,  so 
he  thought ;  *  he  had  nothing  in  his  mind  diffcrent  from  his 
avowed  intentions.  He  states  the  reasons  of  the  alteration  in 
the  plan  of  his  journey,  and  draws  the  conclusion,  that  no 

*  One  of  these  (2  Cor.  viii.  18)  was  chosen  from  the  Macedonian 
churches,  that  he  might  in  their  name  convey  the  collection  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  he  is  distinguished  as  one,  whose  ''praise  was  in  all  the 
churches,"  for  his  activity  in  publishing  the  gospel.  We  may  indeed 
suppose,  that  Luke  is  the  person  intended,  and  must  then  assume,  that 
Paul  was  left  behind  at  Philippi,  where  Luke  afterwards  joined  him ; 
bat  that  the  latter,  after  his  return  from  Corinth,  again  stayed  at 
Philippi,  and  on  the  departure  of  Paul  to  Jeinisalem,  intended  to  join 
him  tjiere.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  Luke,  who  generally  gives  a 
fdller  narrative  when  he  was  an  eye-witness,  touches  so  slightly  on  this 
in  the  Acts.  But  his  brevity  may  be  explained  from  the  fact  of  his 
being  more  copious  only  in  relating  the  personal  ministry  of  Paul. 

•  2  Cor.  i.  12,  13.  The  grounds  on  which  De  Wette  objects  to  this 
interpretation,  are  not  obvious  to  me.  "  But  what  suspicion  of  dupli- 
city might  the  confident  assertions  in  v.  12  awaken."  This  verse  could 
indeed  awaken  no  such  suspicion,  but  rather  contradicts  that  suspicion 
irhich  Paul's  enemies  sought  to  excite ;  v.  13  serves  to  corroborate  what 
he  had  said  in  v.  12.  Paul  makes  the  appeal,  that  in  his  epistle,  as 
well  as  in  his  whole  ministry,  nothing  could  be  found  of  a  (ro<pla  <rapKiK^ 
which  his  adversaries  wished  to  find  in  those  words ;  he  maintains,  that 
all  his  words,  not  less  than  his  actions,  bore  the  impress  of  avK6TTis. 
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inconsistency  can  be  found  in  what  he  had  said  on  this  matter. 
And  he  could  call  God  to  witness,  that  no  inconsistency  could 
be  found  in  his  manner  of  publishing  the  gospel,  that  he  had 
always  preached  one  unchangeable  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  the 
promises  which  they  received  would  be  certainly  fulfilled 
tlirough  Christ.  1  God  himself  had  given  them  as  well  as  him 
the  certain  pledge  of  this,  by  the  common  witness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts  ;  (2  Cor.  i.  16—22.) 

The  duty  of  vindicating  his  apostolic  character  against  the 
accusations  of  his  opponents,  forced  him  to  speak  much  of 
himself.  The  palpably  evident  object  of  his  doing  this,  and 
the  distinction  which  he  was  always  careful  to  make  between 
the  divine  power  connected  with  his  apostolic  functions,  and 
the  person  of  a  feeble  mortal,  between  the  "  man  in  CluMt* 
and  the  weak  Paul,*  sufficiently  acquitted  him  of  the  charge  of 
self-conceit  and  vain-glory.  To  common  men,  who  would 
measure  everything  by  the  same  measure,  many  things  mi^t 
seem  strange  in  Paul's  manner  of  speaking  of  himself  and  his 
ministry,  so  that  they  were  ready  to  accuse  him  of  extrava- 
gance, of  a  self-exaltation  bordering  on  insanity.  But  what 
impelled  him  to  speak  in  such  strong  terms,  was  not  personal 
feeling,  but  the  inspired  consciousness  of  the  divine  powar 
attached  to  the  gospel  and  to  his  apostolic  calling,  which 
would  triumph  over  all  opposition.  Thus  the  fact  of  his  "  not 
being  able  to  do  anything  of  himself"  redounded  in  his  view 
to  the  glory  of  God. 

Paul  spent  the  rest  of  the  summer  and  autumn  in  Mace- 
donia ;  he  probably  extended  his  labours  to  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Illyria,^  and  then  removed  to  Achaia,  where  he 
spent  the  winter. 

^  Therefore  independently  of  the  law  of  which  his  adversaries  pro- 
scribed the  observance. 

2  To  this  the  passage  in  2  Cor.  v.  1 3  refers.  "  For  whether  we  be 
beside  ourselves,  (the  inspiration  with  which  the  apostle  spake  of  the 
divine  objects  of  his  calling,  of  what  the  power  of  God  effected  throogli 
his  apostolic  office — but  which  his  adversaries  treated  as  empty  boasting, 
and  ascribed  to  an  a(ppo<rwrj  or  /xavla)  it  is  to  the  glorj-  of  Gtod ;  or 
whether  we  be  sober  (when  the  apostle  speaks  of  himself  as  a  weak 
mortal,  puts  himself  on  a  level  with  the  Corinthians,  and  makes  no  nse 
of  its  apostolic  power  and  its  privileges)  it  is  for  your  welfare." 

3  In  2  Cor.  x.  14—16,  Paul  seems  to  mark  Achaia  as  the  extreme 
limit  df  his  labours  in  preaching  the  go.^pel ;  (this  iudccd  does  not 
follow  from  the  &x?*  fa^  vfMv,  since  &xpi   in  itself  does  not  denote 
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Smce  he  was  now  resolved,  after  his  return  from  the  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  which  he  proposed  undertaking  at  the  beginning 
of  the  spring,  to  change  the  scene  of  his  labours  to  the  West, 
and  to  visit  the  metropolis  of  the  Roman  empire  for  the  first 
time,  he  must  have  been  gratified  to  form  a  connexion  pre- 
viously with  the  church  in  that  city.  The  journey  of  Phoebe, 
the  deaconness  of  the  church  at  Cenchrsea,  who  had  been  in- 
duced by  various  circumstances  to  visit  Rome,  gave  him  the 
best  opportunity  for  this  purpose,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
recommended  her  to  the  care  of  the  Roman  church.* 

a  fixed  or  ezclusiye  limit,  see  Eom.  v.  13,  though  Paul  sometimes  uses 
the  word  in  this  latter  meaning,  Qal.  iii.  19 ;  iv.  2 ;  yet  it  appears  to 
proceed  from  the  comparison  of  the  three  verses  in  connexion) ;  on  the 
other  in  Rom.  xv.  19,  Illyria  is  thus  marked.  But  it  does  not  follow 
irom  this  last  passage,  that  Paul  himself  had  preached  the  gospel  in 
Illyria ;  possibly  he  only  mentioned  this  as  the  extreme  limit  as  far  as 
which  he  had  reached  in  preaching  the  gospel. 

•  It  is  here  taken  for  granted,  that  the  16th  chapter  belongs  with  the 
whole  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  in  modem  times  has  been 
disputed  by  Schulz  in  the  Studien  *und  Kritiken,  vol.  ii.  p.  609 ;  but, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  on  insufficient  grounds.  It  may  excite  surprise  that 
Paul  should  salute  so  many  individuals  in  a  church  to  which  he  was 
personally  a  stranger,  and  that  we  find  among  them  relations  and  old 
mends  of  the  apostle  from  Palestine,  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  But 
we  must  recollect,  that  Rome  was  always  the  rendezvous  of  persons  from 
all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  a  fact  stated  by  AthensBus  in  the 
strongest  terms,  DeipnoaopK  i.  20,  t^v  'Fcafialwv  ir6\iu  iirirofi^v  rrfs 
nhcoviihrtis,  iv  ^  avviBciv  iariv  irdcras  riis  rr6\€is  tdpvfx4yas,  (such  as  Alex« 
andria,  Antioch,  Nicomedia,  and  Athens) — koI  7^  Bka  rcb  ^dvTj  iidpSas 
abT60t  o-vv^KurTcu.  Paul  might  easily  become  personally  acquainted  at 
EphesuB  and  Corinth  with  many  Christians  from  Rome,  or  learn  par- 
ticalars  respecting  them.  Among  those  whom  he  salutes  were  persons 
of  the  family  of  Narcissus,  who  was  well  known  to  be  a  freed-mau  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius.  That  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  again  in  Rome,  that 
a  part  of  the  church  assembled  in  their  house,  and  that  a  number  of 
years  afterwards,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  2d  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
they  are  to  be  found  at  Ephesus, — all  this,  from  what  we  have  before 
remarked,  is  not  so  surprising.  The  vaming  against  the  Judaizing 
teachers,  xvi.  17,  who  published  another  doctrine  than  what  they  had 
received  (from  the  disciples  of  the  apostle),  agrees  perfectly  with  what 
is  said  in  the  14th  chapter,  and  with  what  we  may  infer  from  the  epistle 
itself,  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  Roman  church.  The  passage  in 
xvi.  19  agrees  also  with  i.  8,  and  the  comparison  confirms  the  belief  that 
they  {K>th  belong  to  the  same  epistle.  Bauer,  in  his  essay  before  quoted, 
has  endeavoured  to  prove  the  spuriousness  of  the  two  last  chapters.  He 
believes  that,  in  the  15th  chapter  especially,  he  can  trace  a  later  writer 
attached  to  Pauline  principles,  who  thought  that,  in  order  to  justify 
Paol,  and  to  bring  about  a  union  between  the  Jewish  and  Qentile 
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It  is  not  improbable  that,  at  an  early  period,  the  seed  d 
the  gospel  was  brought  by  Jewish  Christians  to  the  Jews*  at 
Rome,  as  at  that  time,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  salutatiooB 
at  the  end  of  the  epistle,  persons  who  were  among  the  oldest 
Christians  lived  at  Rome ;  but  these  certainly  did  not  fiirm 
the  main  body  of  the  church,  for  the  greater  part  CYidently 
consisted  of  Christians  of  Gentile  descent,  to  whom  the  gospd 
had  been  published  by  men  of  the  Pauline  school,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Mosaic  Law,  to  whom  Paul,  as  the  apostle  of 
the  GenUes,  felt  himself  called  to  write,  and  whom,  in  oodb&- 
quence  of  the  relation,  he  could  address  with  greater  freedom. 

Christians,  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  additions  to  the  epistle;  bill 
I  cannot  perceive  the  validity  of  the  evidence  adduced  by  this  teote 
critic.  Paul  was  probably  prevented  when  he  had  finished  the  14tli 
chapter,  from  continuing  the  epistle  to  the  close.  And  when  he  took 
it  up  again  where  he  left  off,  and  looked  back  on  what  he  had  lirt 
written,  he  felt  himself  impelled  to  add  something  on  the  theme  of 
which  he  had  last  treated,  the  harmony  between  the  Gentile  and  Jewiih 
Christians  in  the  Roman  church.  His  object  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
check  the  free-thinking  Gkntile  Christian  from  self-exaltation  in  relatioB 
to  their  weaker  Jewish  brethren  in  the  faith ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to 
remind  the  Jewish  Christians  that  the  admission  of  the  Qentiles  into 
the  kingdom  of  Gk>d  was  no  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  Jewiih 
people,  and  that  it  was  in  unison  with  the  predictions  of  the  Old  TeMa> ' 
ment.  He  exhorts  them,  xv.  7,  to  receive  one  another  mutually  at 
members  of  the  same  kingdom  of  Qod,  though  with  a  special  reference 
to  the  Gentile  christians,  to  whom  Paul  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter 
particularly  addressed  himself,  if  we  follow  the  best  accredited  readiii{^ 
ifias.  He  then  states  the  reasons  why  the  Gentiles  had  especial  cause 
to  praise  God,  to  be  thankful  and  humble,  since  God  had  in  so  nnez- 
pectcd  a  manner  brought  them  to  a  participation  of  his  kingdom,  who 
previously  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  who  had  no  hopes  of  this  kind,  (i 
train  of  thought  which  he  introduces  elsewhere,  Ephes.  ii.  12,  and  in 
several  other  passages).  He  shows  that  God,  by  the  sending  of  Chriat 
to  the  Jews,  manifested  his  faithfulness,  since  thus  he  had  fulfilled  the 
promises  made  to  the  fathers ;  but  had  manifested  his  mercy  to  tho 
Gentiles,  since  be  had  called  to  a  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
those  among  whom  the  foundation  of  this  kingdom  had  not  been  laid, 
and  to  whom  no  promises  had  been  given.  Such  a  theoretical  contiMt 
is  of  course  not  perfectly  strict,  but  partial,  and  of  a  kind  frequcDdy 
employed  by  Paul.  For  he  says,  and  the  Old  Testament  intimates,  thtt 
the  Messiah  would  extend  his  saving  efficiency  to  the  Gentiles ;  hence, 
it  is  evident,  that  God  while  he  shows  mercy  to  them,  at  the  same  time 
verifies  his  faithfulness.  In  all  this,  we  find  nothing  unpauline,  nothing 
foreign  to  the  object  of  this  epistle.  It  is  impossible  that  Paul  could 
intend  to  close  with  the  14th  chapter,  but  according  to  the  usual  stylo 
of  the  Pauline  epistles,  a  conclusion  must  necessarily  follow,  whic& 
theie  two  last  chapters  furnish. 
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How  could  Paul,  from  his  call  to  publish  the  gospel  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  infer  his  call  to  announce  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  to  the  Romans,  if  he  had  not  believed  that  those' 
to  whom  his  epistle  was  especially  addressed  were  Gentiles  ? 
For  the  Jews,  whether  living  among  the  Romans  or  Greeks, 
always  considered  themselves  as  belonging  not  to  the  c% 
edt'Ti,  but  to  the  one  ds,  the  Xaog  in  the  liaairopd.  In  reference 
to  them,  Paul  could  only  have  spoken  of  being  sent  to  one 
nation.  How  could  he  say  (Rom.  i.  13)  that  he  wished  to 
oome  to  Rome  in  order  "  to  have  some  fruit "  there,  "  even  as 
among  other  Gentiles,"  by  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  if  he 
was  not  writing  principally  to  persons  belonging  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, among  whom  alone  he  had  hitherto  been  wont  to  gain 
fruit  ?  Verse  14  shows  that  he  was  not  thinking  of  Jews  in 
distant  parts  How  otherwise  could  he  be  induced  to  assert, 
that  as  elsewhere,  so  also  in  the  metropolis  of  the  civilized 
world,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  publish  the  gospel  1  For  in 
reference  to  the  Jews,  it  could  make  no  great  difference 
whether  he  met  with  them  at  Jerusalem  or  at  Rome ;  the 
same  obstacles  to  their  believing  the  gospel  existed  in  both 
places,  owing  to  which  Jesus  the  Crucified  was  an  offence  to 
them.  It  cannot  be  concluded  from  his  addressing  the 
Gentile  Christians  so  pointedly  in  xi.  13,  that  the  epistle  in 
general  was  not  intended  for  them  ;  for  at  all  events — since 
there  were  Jews  in  the  Church,  though  they  formed  the 
minority — when  he  expressed  anything  which  was  applicable 
only  to  the  Gentile  members,  it  was  needful  that  he  should 
thus  distinguish  it.  If  we  suppose  those  Jewish  Christians 
who  taught  the  continued  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  Law  to 
have  formed  the  original  body  of  the  Church,  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  explain  how  Gentile  Christians  who  adopted  the 
Pauline  principles  (and  who  must  evidently  have  been  a 
minority),  could  join  themselves  to  such.  But  it  is  very 
di£ferent,  if  we  suppose  this  church  to  have  been  constituted 
like  others  of  the  Gentile  Christians  of  whom  we  have  before 
spoken.  Moreover,  in  the  Neronian  persecution,  the  Christian 
church  appears  as  a  new  sect  hated  by  the  people,  a  genus 
tertium,  of  whom  the  people  were  disposed  to  credit  the  worst 
reports,  because  they  were  opposed  to  all  the  forms  of  reUgion 
hitherto  in  existence.  But  this  could  not  have  been  the  case 
it  Judaism  had  been  the  predominant  element  in  the  Roman 
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church.  The  Christians  would  then  have  been  scaroely  cKb- 
tinguished  from  the  Jews,  and  it  was  not  usual  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  internal  religious  disputes  of  the  Jewa  Ii 
the  controversy  with  the  churches  in  Lesser  Asia,  the  bishops 
of  Rome  were  the  opponents  of  the  Jewish  Christian  Easter  ; 
this  was  closely  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  Christian 
oultus  on  Pauline  principles,  and  an  appeal  could  here  be 
made  to  an  ancient  tradition.  To  the  marks  of  an  anti-Jewish  | 
tendency  belongs  also  the  custom  of  fasting  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  opinion  that  this  anti-Jewish  tendency  arose  as  a  reaction 
against  an  earlier  Judaizing  tendency,  is  at  variance  with  whal 
has  been  said,  and  is  also  inconsistent  with  historical  truth ; 
for  since  at  a  later  period  we  see  the  hierarchical  element 
(which  is  decidedly  Jewish,  and  favourable  rather  than  other- 
wise to  Judaism),  peculiarly  prominent  in  the  Romaii  church, 
80  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  exactly  at  this  time  a  reaction 
should  be  produced  against  Judaism,'  arising  from  primitive 
Christian  knowledge  and  the  Pauline  spirit  In  the  work  of 
Hermas,  we  recognise  indeed  a  conception  of  Christiamtj 
more  according  to  James  than  according  to  Paul,  (and  yet  not 
throughout  and  entirely  Judaizing,)  but  we  know  too  little  of 
the  relation  in  which  the  author  of  this  book  stood  to  the 
whole  Roman  church,  to  determine  anything  respecting  the 
leading  tendency  of  the  latter.  This  remark  applies  more 
strongly  to  the  Clementines  of  which  the  origin  is  so  uncer- 
tain, and  which  by  the  leading  sentiments  is  essentially  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  although  some 
points  of  affinity  exist  in  the  two  works.  In  Rome,  the 
capital  of  the  world,  where  the  various  kinds  of  religion  were 
assembled  from  all  countries,  the  different  Christian  sects 
would  soon  seek  a  settlement,  and  establish  themsclvea  We, 
therefore,  are  not  justified  in  saying  of  every  sect  which  we 
see  arising  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  church,  that  it 
proceeded  from  the  religious  tendency  that  originally  pre- 
dominated in  it,  and  was  a  reaction  against  tendencies  subse- 
quently formed.  This  applies  particulaily  to  the  Monarchians, 


*  Dr.  Bauer,  whose  views  I  am  here  opposing,  in  his  essay 
Rothe,  on  the  ori|jin  of  episcopacy  in  the  Cliristian  church,  {TkUnnger 
ZeiUchriJl  fiir  Th€ologie,'[S^S,  part  iii.  p.  141),  endeavours  to  prove 
that  this  reaction  against  Judaism,  supposing  that  to  have  originallj 
predominated,  took  place  at  a  later  period  in  the  lloman  church. 
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who  yet  could  not  all  be  referred  to  a  Judaizing  element ;  for 
a  Praxeas,  of  whom  we  certainly  know,  that  he  found  a  point 
of  connexion  in  the  whole  Roman  church, — ^which  cannot  be 
asserted  of  other  kinds  of  Monarchians — formed  by  his 
pecidiar  conceptions  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  a  God  re- 
vealing and  revealed,  the  most  direct  opposition  to  the 
Judaizing  standing-point,  in  many  respects  still  more,  than 
was  at  that  time  the  case  with  the  common  church  doctrine 
of  Subordination.  But  when  the  Artemonites  appealed  to 
their  agreement  with  the  earlier  Roman  bishops,  we  cannot 
accept  this  as  historical  evidence.  All  sects  have  always  an 
interest  to  claim  a  high  antiquity  for  their  doctrine,  and  the 
Artemonites  could  easily  make  use  for  their  purpose  of  many 
indefinite  expressions  of  earlier  doctrinal  statements.  They 
appealed  generally  to  the  antiquity  of  their  doctrine  in  the 
church,  and  yet  we  know  that  the  ancient  hymns  and  the 
apologies  could  with  justice  be  adduced  against  them  as 
witnesses  for  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  We 
consider,  therefore,  the  opinion  is  well  groimded,  that  the 
Boman  church  was  formed  principally  from  the  stock  of 
Grentile  Christians,  and  that  the  Pauline  form  of  doctrine 
originally  prevailed  among  them,  i 

In  this  church,  the  state  of  affairs  was  similar  to  that  which 
for  the  most  part  existed  in  churches  where  the  Gentile 
Christian  element  predominated,  though  mingled  with  the 
Jewish  Christian.  The  Jewish  Christians  coidd  not  bring 
themselves  to  acknowledge  the  Gentiles,  who  neglected  the 
ceremonial  law,  as  altogether  their  equals  in  relation  to  the 
kingdom  of  God;  the  Gentile  Christians  also  still  retained 
those  feelings  of  contempt  with  which  they  were  wont  to 
contemplate  the  Jews,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  Jews  opposed  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  con- 
firmed them  in  this  temper  of  mind;  Rom.  xi.  17,  18. 

Paul  in  this  epistle  lays  before  the  church,  which  he  had 
not  yet  taught  personally,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 

1  The  testimony  of  Hilarius  (the  so-called  Ambrosian),  to  which  Bauer 
appeals  as  historical  evidence,  we  certainly  dare  not  estimate  too  highly  ; 
for  this  writer  of  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  could  hardly  make 
ii*e  of  historical  sources  on  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  church  to 
which  Paul  wrote.  He  had  scarcely  any  other  sources  of  information 
than  we  have ;  his  testimony  appears  to  be  only  as  deduced  from  this 
epistle  according  to  his  own  interpretation  of  it. 
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gospel ;  he  wished,  as  he  himself  says,  Rom.  xv.  15,  to  recall 
to  their  remembmnce^  what  had  been  amioimced  to  them  as 
the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  and  to  testify  that  this  was  the 
genuine  Christian  truth,  which  alone  could  satisfy  the  reli- 
gious wants  of  human  nature,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  any  strange  doctrine.  "Riis 
epistle  may  therefore  serve  to  inform  us,  what  was  in  Paul's 
estimation  the  essence  of  the  gospel.  He  begins  with  assuring 
them  that  shame  could  not  have  kept  him  back  from  pub- 
lishing the  gospel  in  the  capital  of  the  civilized  world;  for 
he  never  had  occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  gospel,  since  everywhere,  among  Gentiles  as  well  as  JewB^ 
it  had  shown  itself  capable  of  working  with  di\dne  power  for 
the  salvation  of  men,  if  they  only  believed  it ;  by  this  doctrine 
they  all  obtained  what  all  alike  needed, — that  which  was 
essential  to  the  salvation  of  men,— the  means  by  which  th^ 
might  be  brought  from  a  state  of  estrangement  from  God  in 
sin,  to  become  holy  before  God.  In  order  to  establish  this^ 
it  was  necessary  for  the  apostle  to  show  that  all,  both  JewB 
and  Gentiles,  were  in  need  of  this  means.     He  endeavoured  to" 

^  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  airh  iiipovs  in  this  verse  relates  to 
some  particular  passages  of  the  epistle,  which  might  seem  to  be  written 
in  too  bold  a  tone.  We  might  admit  this,  if  any  severe  censure  were  to 
be  met  with  in  this  epistle  on  the  faults  of  his  church,  as  in  the  tint 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  In  this  case,  we  might  suppose  that  PibI 
would  think  proper  to  apologise  for  such  harsh  expressions,  as  pro* 
ceeding  from  one  who  was  not  personally  known  to  the  church.  Bat 
such  animadversions  on  the  church  we  do  not  find  in  this  epistle;  and 
all  that  he  says  respecting  the  state  of  the  Gentile  worltl,  to  which  they 
belonged  before  their  conversion,  as  well  as  in  all  that  he  says  to  win 
them  against  self-exaltation,  I  can  find  nothing  which  would  occaHon 
an  apolugy  on  the  part  of  such  a  man  as  Paul.  Hence,  I  cannot  hdp 
considering  the  etjrb  ixfpovs  only  as  qualifying  the  roKfitigorepoVf  or  thatn 
relates  to  what  follows.  Paul  places  the  boldness  in  this,  that  he,  though 
personally  unknown  to  the  church  as  a  teacher,  ventured  to  write  t» 
them  such  an  epistle  in  which  he  might  appear  to  announce  the  doctiiM 
of  salvation,  as  if  it  were  entirely  new  to  them.  But  he  explains  Ui 
design,  that  it  was  only  to  "put  them  in  mind"  of  what  they  hi^ 
already  heard,  and  he  believed  that,  in  virtue  of  the  ministry  conunittad 
to  liim  by  divine  grace,  that  he  was  justified  in  making  known  tke 
gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  He  even  qualifies  the  "  putting  them  in  mind 
by  the  addition  of  eVl,  thus  representing  it  as  something  accesaoiy,  aid 
not  absolutely  required.  In  these  words,  in  the  interpretation  of  whkfc 
I  cannot  agree  with  Bauer,  I  can  detect  nothing  unpauline.  On  tfce 
contrary,  I  find  here  the  same  Pauline  mode  of  address  as  in  Bom.  i.ll 
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lead  them  both  to  a  consciousness  of  their  sinfulness  and 
guilt,  and  to  take  notice  of  that  which  might  prevent  either 
party,  according  to  their  respective  standing-points,  from 
attaining  this  consciousness,  the  self-deceptions  and  sophisms, 
which  obstructed  the  discernment  of  the  truths  which  he 
announced.  He  had  then  to  point  out  to  the  Gentiles  that 
their  consciences  testified  against  them,  that  they  could  not 
excuse  themselves  in  their  sins  by  pleading  ignorance  of  God 
and  his  law ;  he  objected  to  the  Jews,  that  that  law,  in  the 
possession  of  which  they  were  so  proud,  co\ild  only  utter  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  against  them  as  its  violators;  he 
exposed  their  self-delusion  in  thinking,  that  by  the  works 
of  the  law  such  as  they  could  perform,  or  in  virtue  of  their 
descent  from  the  theocratic  nation,  they  co\ild  appear  as  holy 
before  God.  After  pointing  out  that  both  parties  were 
equally  in  need  of  the  means  of  salvation,  the  object  he 
had  in  view  led  him  to  develop  the  manner  in  which  man,  by 
fidth  in  the  Eedeemer,  might  become  holy  before  God,  and  to 
exhibit  the  blessed  consequences  that  followed  from  this  new 
relation  to  God,  and  in  this  development,  he  takes  pains,  as 
is  evident  in  various  passages,  so  to  influence  the  two  parts  of 
which  the  chiu-ch  at  Rome  consisted,  the  Gentile  and  the 
Je\vi8h  Christians,  that  uniting  in  an  equally  humble 
acknowledgment  of  the  grace  to  which  they  were  indebted  for 
their  salvation,  neither  might  exalt  themselves  above  the 
Dther ;  he  closes  the  whole  development  with  extolling  that 
grace,  to  which  all  stood  in  the  same  relation,  being  equally 
in  need  of  deliverance,  and  which  all  must  at  last  unite  in 
glorifying. 

In  the  practical  exhortations  which  form  the  last  part 
of  this  epistle,  the  wisdom  is  apparent  with  which  Paul  treats 
of  the  relations  in  which  the  new  converts  to  Christianity 
were  placed;  he  anticipates  the  errors  into  which  they  were 
likely  to  be  seduced,  and  endeavours  to  suggest  the  best  pre- 
servatives against  their  influence.  The  seditious  spirit  of  the 
Jews,  which  refused  to  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  any 
Grontile  government  (see  my  Church  History,  vol.  i.  p.  50,) 
could  not  find  ready  entrance  into  the  Church  at  Eome, 
since  the  majority  of  its  members,  being  Gentile  Christians, 
were  not  exposed  to  infection  on  this  side.  But  similar 
errors,  from  a  misunderstanding  of  Christian  truth,  might 
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easily  arise  among  them,  as  actually  happened  at  a  later 
jxiricKl.  Accustomed  to  consider  themselves  as  members  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  in  opposition  to  the  heathen  world,  they 
were  in  danger  of  giving  an  outward  form  to  this  opposition, 
which  properly  belonged  to  the  internal  disposition,  and  thus 
a  hostile  tendency  would  be  called  forth  against  all  existing 
civil  institutions,  since  they  would  be  looked  upon  as  all 
belonging  to  tlic  kingdom  of  the  evil  spirit.  With  the  con- 
sciousness of  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  a  misap- 
prehension arising  from  carnal  views  might  be  connected, 
that  those  who  were  destined  to  rule  hereafter  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  need  not  in  the  present  life  submit  to  worldly 
governments.  Such  a  carnal  misapprehension  might  easily 
be  combined  with  the  doctrine  of  Christian  freedom,  and  the 
apostle  on  other  occasions  had  thought  it  needful  to  caution 
against  it;  Gal.  v.  13.  He  wished  to  be  beforehand  in  op- 
posing such  practical  errors,  which  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature  led  him  to  anticipate,  even  if  they  were  not  already 
visible;  accordingly,  he  strictly  enjoined  on  the  Koman 
Christians,  that  they  ought  to  consider  the  institution  of  civil 
government  generally  as  a  divine  ordinance,  for  a  definite 
object  in  the  plan  of  Providence;'  that,  under  this  aspect, 
they  must  view  the  government  actually  existing,  and  demean 
themselves  conformably  to  it. 

At  the  close,  he  notices  a  special  practical  difference  in  the 
church.  But  it  may  be  disputed,  in  what  light  we  are  to  view 
it.  As  in  the  fomteenth  chapter  he  places  in  opposition  those 
who  eat,  and  those  who  eat  not,  and  by  the  latter  apparently 
intends  those  who  scrupled  to  eat  flesh  and  drink  wine,  and 
confine  themselves  to  a  vegetable  diet,  (compare  v.  2,  and 
V.  21,)  some  have  been  led  to  conclude,*''  that  in  this  church  a 
strong  acetic  tendency,  entirely  forbidding  animal  food  and 

^  It  was  not  the  apostle's  design  ii  that  passage  to  develop  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  reciprocal  duties  of  rulers  and.  subjects;  bat  ka 
pursues  only  one  marked  antithetical  reference,  in  order  to  will 
Christians  of  that  misapprehension,  and  hence  he  leaves  all  other  topui 
uiitouche<l,  which  otherwise  would  naturally  fall  under  discussion. 

2  This  view,  with  various  modifications,  has  been  brought  forward  bf 
Eichom,  in  his  introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  and  by  Bauer  inUl 
essay  on  this  epistle ;  I»y  the  latter  in  connexion  with  his  view  of 
a  predominant  Jewish  Christian  tendency  in  the  Koman  churchi  lUifld 
to  the  later  Ebionitism,  and  containing  its  germ. 
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»ng  drink,  had  found  an  entrance,  similar  to  the  doctrine 
he  later  Encratitse.     Such  a  tendency,  however  foreign  to 

Hebrew  and  Grecian  religious  systems,  had  in  that  age 
nuated  itself  in  various  forms,  both  among  the  Jews  and 
itiles,  owing  to  the  change  produced  by  the  breaking  up  of 

ancient  mental  habitudes  of  the  world,  and  effected  a 
C5tion  with  Christianity,  by  a  mistaken  view  of  the  con- 
ioty  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  and  of  the  opposition 
ween  the  world  and  Christianity.  But  how  can  what  Paul 
s  on  individual  cases,  be  referred  to  persons  under  the 
iience  of  this  tendency  1  "  Let  not  him  that  eateth"  (he 
5  in  V.  3),  "  despise  him  that  eateth  not;  and  let  not  him 
)  eateth  not  judge  him  that  eateth;'*  that  is,  not  condemn, 

disallow  his  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  yet 
3ons  of  this  ascetic  tendency  did  not  altogether  condemn 
36  who  would  not  consent  to  such  abstinence,  but  they 
ev^  that  they  were  inferior  to  themselves,  and  not  so 

advanced  in  the  perfection  of  the  spiritual  life.  Paul 
refore  ought  rather  to  have  said,  Let  such  a  one  despise 
I  that  eateth.  Or  we  must  assume  that  these  persons  had 
,e  so  far  as  to  consider  the  eating  of  flesh  to  be  absolutely 
id.  But  this  they  could  have  said  only  on  the  principles 
.  certain  dualistic  theosophy,  which  viewed  Grod  not  as  the 
^n  of  all  creatures ;  and  if  Paul  had  met  with  such  a 
3me,  he  would  certainly  not  have  treated  it  with  so  much 
ranee,  but  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  combat  it  strenuously, 
itterly  opposed  to  the  standing-point  of  Christian  piety. 
•  woTild  the  exhortation  addressed  to  the  other  side  not  to 
pise  such  a  one,  have  been  suitable  in  this  case ;  for  persons 
this  tendency  had  nothing  which  exposed  them  to  con- 
ipt,  but  it  was  rather  to  be  feared  that,  by  such  a  stricter 
ie  of  living,  they  would  be  held  in  greater  respect  than 

their  due.  Besides,  how  could  Paul  say  of  such  a  one 
r.  6,  "  He  that  eateth  not,  to  the  Lord  he  eateth  not  and 
5th  God  thanksl**  Such  persons  would  want  the  disposi- 
i  to  thank  God  for  all  the  gifts  which  he  had  granted  for 
dan  subsistence.  How  could  he,  in  reference  to  such  a 
),  say  in  v.  21,  "  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh  nor  to  drink 
e,  in  order  to  give  no  offence  to  a  brother?"  It  could 
)  no  offence  to  one  who  was  zealous  in  practising  such 
>ticisnu  if  he  saw  another  brother  living  with  less  strict- 
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ness.  But  if  other  Christians  believed  that  they  ou^t  tc 
follow  his  example,  he  might  to  his  injiiry  be  confirmed 
in  his  delusion,  that  such  a  mode  of  living  had  something  in 
it  excellent  or  meritorious.  Least  of  all  could  we  enippoee 
that  Paul  would  treat  persons  of  this  sort  simply  as  weak, 
and  show  them  so  much  indulgence,  without  discussing  more 
fully  the  principle  that  formed  the  basis  of  their  standing- 
point.  And  if  we  do  not  assume  that  this  principle  was 
an  avowed  dualism  which  he  must  have  combated,  yet>  on  any 
supposition,  he  could  not  have  acted  with  so  much  mildneas 
and  forbearance  towards  an  ascetic  arrogance  of  this  kind, 
which  was  equally  in  diametric  opposition  to  his  doctrine 
of  justification  and  to  the  essence  of  Christian  humility.  Of 
such  a  perversion  of  religious  sentiment,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  it  would  gradually  be  overcome  by  the  progrefisiTe 
development  of  faith  as  the  root  of  the  whole  Christian  life; 
but  it  was  rather  to  be  feared,  that  a  principle  so  alien  to  the 
Christian  Hfe,  and  so  much  favoured  by  certain  tendendee  of 
the  times,  wo\ild  gather  increasing  strength,  and  injure  more 
and  more  the  healthy  development  of  Christianity :  seveFal 
appearances  of  this  kind  in  the  following  age  justify  us  in  this 
conclusion.  How  very  differently  does  Paul  speak  against 
such  a  tendency  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  !  Evidently 
the  persons  towards  whom  Paul  enjoins  forbearance,  weax 
such  who  distinguished  certain  days  as  in  a  special  sense  dedi- 
cated to  God,  and  who  could  not  yet  bring  themselves  to  the 
Christian  standing-point,  that  all  days  ought  in  an  equal 
manner  to  be  dedicated  to  God.  We  must  here  recognise  the 
reaction  of  the  Jewish  standing-point,  (which,  since  it  had  iti 
indisputable  right  in  the  development  of  religious  truth,  and 
could  not  be  altogether  set  aside  by  a  single  effort,  Pad, 
unless  its  claims  were  arrogantly  set  forth,  always  treated 
with  indulgence),  and  we  shall  find  sufficient  reason  for  refisp- 
ring  another  topic  w^hich  concerns  the  question  of  abstinence 
to  the  same  tendency.  We  shall  be  led  to  think  of  the  Jewish 
Christians,  who  were  still  strict  obseiTers  of  the  Mosaic  lav, 
not  only  in  keeping  certain  days,  but  also  in  refraining  from 
certain  kinds  of  food.  We  shall  be  less  surprised  at  thi«) 
if  we  recollect  that  generally  the  Christians  of  Jewish  descent, 
particularly  those  of  Palestine,  when  they  lived  at  Rome, 
adhered  to  their  former  Jewish  mode  of  life.  But  in  the  Moauc 
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laws  relative  to  food,  there  was  nothing  that  could  occasion 
scruples  about  eating  flesh  or  drinking  wine.  Or  we  must 
assume  that  Paul  spoke  here  only  hypothetically  and  hyper- 
bolically,  without  thinking  of  a  case,  which  might  reaUy  occiur 
under  existing  circumstances,  although  this  is  by  no  means 
probable,  judging  from  his  mode  of  expressing  himself. 

Further,  if  we  think  of  those  Jewish  Christians  who  believed 
that  the  Mosaic  laws  respecting  food  were  still  obligatory,  it 
is  indeed  evident,  that  Paul  must  admonish  the  Gentile 
Christiaus  who  were  entangled  in  no  such  perplexities,  that 
they  ought  not  to  despise  their,  weaker  Jewish  brethren  on 
account  of  their  scrupulosity,  nor  lead  them  to  act  against 
their  consciences,  by  working  on  their  feelings  of  shame.  But 
would  he  have  expressed  himself  so  mildly,  if  these  Jewish 
Christians  had  ventured  to  condemn  others  who  partook 
of  food  which  they  held  to  be  prohibited]  In  this  case,  we 
must  suppose  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  these  Jewish  Chiistian% 
that  the  Mosaic  law  was  binding  on  Gentile  Christians,  and 
that  without  its  observance  they  could  not  be  partakers  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  But  we  know  how  emphatically  Paul 
always  expressed  himself  against  those  who  maintained  such  a 
sentiment,  and  in  doing  so,  invalidated  his  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  feith  alone.  In  addition — ^and  on  this  point  we 
must  lay  still  greater  weight — Paul  exhorts  the  strong  in 
fidth  and  the  unscrupulous  to  take  into  consideration  the 
necessities  of  the  weak,  and  rather  to  refrain  from  food,  which 
from  the  standing-point  of  their  own  conviction  they  could 
partake  of  without  scruple,  than  give  offence  to  their  weaker 
brethren.  But  how  would  it  agree  with  the  principles  of  this 
apostle,  that  he  should  advise  the  Gentile  Christians  to  make 
such  a  concession,  by  which  they  would  practically  have 
recognised  for  their  own  standing-point  the  obligatory  force  of 
the  Mosaic  law — since  he  was  more  Wont  to  urge  on  the 
Grentile  Christians  not  to  give  place  to  the  Judaizers,  who 
wished  to  compel  them  to  the  observance  of  the  law,  but  to 
maintain  their  Christian  freedom  against  them.  In  fact, 
there  was  no  groimd  for  such  an  exhortation.  The  Jewish 
Christians  had  no  cause  to  be  uneasy,  because  the  Gentile 
Christians  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  Mosaic  laws 
respecting  food.  By  the  stipulation  concluded  by  the  apo- 
stolic convention  at  Jerusalem,  they  were  set  at  liberty  fiim 

VOL.  I.  u 
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every  such  restriction.  If  this  gave  offence  to  the  Jewuli 
Christians,  the  offence  was  unavoidably  founded  in  the  evan- 
gelical truth  itself. 

We  must  therefore  think  of  something  connected  indeed 
with  the  religious  standing-point  of  the  Judaizen^  butyst 
something  separable  from  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law, — 
something  that  with  more  appearance  of  justice  the  JefHah 
Christians  might  require  of  their  Gentile  brethren, — some- 
thing, in  which  a  concession  to  the  weakness  of  others  mi^t 
be  demanded  of  Gentile  Christians,  without  encroachixig  <m 
their  Christian  freedom.  This  could  be  nothing  else  than 
abstaining  from  the  flesh  of  animals  offered  to  idols.  Evea^- 
thing  in  this  section  would  agree  with  this  alone.  The 
passage  would  have  a  meaning  applicable  to  the  ciTCiim- 
stances  of  the  times,  if  we  suppose  those  persons  to  be  spoken 
of  who,  in  certain  cases,  would  rather  abstain  altogether  from 
animal  food,  and  eat  only  herbs,  that  they  might  unknowingly 
be  in  danger  of  eating  something  unclean  and  defiling^  tin 
flesh  of  idolatrous  sacrifices.  In  v.  2,  Paul  presents  the  con- 
trast in  the  extreme  point ;  on  the  one  side,  a  strength  of 
faith  which  proceeds  so  &r  as  to  banish  all  scruples  respecting 
the  enjoyment  of  food,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  extreme  of 
scrupulosity,  arising  from  weakness  of  &ith,  which  woidd 
rather  eat  no  meat  whatever,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
eating  the  flesh  of  animals  offered  to  idols.  Now,  it  is  evident, 
how  Paul  could  say,  that  if  needs  be,  it  would  be  better  not  to 
eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  rather  than  disturb  the  oonr 
science  of  a  weak  brother.  We  need  only  recollect  that  the 
heathens  accompanied  their  sacrifices  with  libations;*  that  the 
same  scruples  which  existed  relative  to  the  meat  of  the  sacri- 
fices, would  also  arise  in  reference  to  the  wine  of  the  libati<Hi8. 
But  that  the  apostle  has  not  expressly  mentioned  the  sacri- 
fices, can  in  our  opinion  occasion  no  perplexity.  He  had  in 
view  only  such  readers  as  would  at  once  imderstand  from  his 
words  what  he  meant;  so  in  ordinary  letters,  many  things  are 
not  stated  in  detail,  because  it  is  presumed  that  the  persons 
to  whom  they  are  addressed  perfectly  understand  the  alliisiona 
We  must  therefore  conceive  the  state  of  afi&irs  in  this 
church  to  have  been  similar  to  that  in  the  Corinthian,  whicb 

*  See  the  Mishnah  in  the  trcati-^e  rm  rnhs  on  idolatrou  vonhip 
c.  ii  §  3,  ed.  Surenhus.  P.  iv.  869,  834. 
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we  have  already  noticed.  Some  gave  themselves  no  concern 
about  the  injunction  against  meat  offered  to  idols,  like  the 
free-tliinking  Corinthians,  and  ridiculed  the  scrupulosity  of 
the  Jewish  Christians;  others,  on  the  contrary,  considered 
the  eating  of  such  food  as  absolutely  sinful,  and  hence  passed 
sentence  of  condemnation  on  those  who  ventured  to  eat  every- 
thing without  distinction.  Thus  also  some  were  still  too 
much  accustomed  to  consider  certain  days  as  peculiarly 
sacred,  according  to  the  Jewish  standing-point;  those  who 
thought  more  freely,  and  viewed  the  subject  from  the  pure 
Christian  standing-point,  were  disposed  to  make  no  religious 
difference  between  one  day  and  another.  Such  a  state  of 
things  as  this  could  only  exist  in  a  community  which  was 
formed  similarly  to  the  Corinthian  church,  which  consisted 
of  a  majority  of  Christians  of  Gentile  descent,  but  with  an 
addition  to  the  original  materials  of  a  subordinate  Jewish 
element.  *  Paul  begins  his  exhortation,  without  particularly 
designating  the  persons  he  addressed,  yet  having  chiefly  in 
view  the  more  free-thinking  Grentile  Christians,  which  also 
oonfirms  the  notion,  that  these  formed  the  main  body  of  the 
church.  He  declares  the  standing-point  of  these  persons  to 
be  correct  in  theory;  but  as  in  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  he  censures  the  want  of  Christian  love  in  them, 
who  so  little  regarded  what  affected  the  welfare  of  their 
weaker  brethren,  and  with  that  defect,  the  misapprehension 
of  Christian  freedom,  which  was  shown  in  their  laying  such 
great  stress  on  what  was  outward  and  in  itself  indifferent,  as 
if  the  true  good  of  Christians  consisted  in  such  things,  instead 
of  being  something  grounded  in  their  inner  life,  which  would 
remain  secure  whether  they  could  use  or  not  use  these  out- 
ward things.  The  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
consisted  not  in  meat  and  drink,  (the  true  possessions  and 
privil^es,  the  true  freedom  of  the  members  of  God's  kingdom 
consisted  not  in  eating  or  drinking  this  or  that,  outwai-d 
things  in  general  being  signified  by  this  expression,)  but  in 
the  participation  of  those  heavenly  possessions  of  the  inner 
man — ^righteousness  (in  the  Pauline  sense,  the  designation  of 

^  It  agrees  with  this  view,  that  in  Rom.  xv.  7  (a  passage  closely  con- 
nected with  what  goes  hefore),  the  subject  is  the  agreement  between 
Gentile  and  Jewish  Christians ;  and  that  Paul  in  Rom.  vi.  17,  warns 
them  of  the  common  Judaizers,  who  by  the  spread  of  their  principles 
endeavoored  to  excite  divisions  in  such  mixed  churches 
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the  whole  relation  in  which  the  iic  niareug  ^dxaioc  standg  tc 
God,)  the  heavenly  peace  flowing  from  it,  the  happineai  of 
the  divine  life,  Rom.  xv.  17.  He  recommends  mutual  Ibr- 
bearance  and  love  to  both  parties,  that  no  one  should  judge 
another,  but  each  one  should  seek  to  be  well  grounded  in  his 
own  convictions,  and  act  accordingly;  but  that  the  more 
mature  in  Christian  conviction  should  condescend  to  the 
standing-point  of  those  who  were  not  so  fer  advanced,  sinoe 
more  is  required  from  the  strong  than  from  the  weak: 

After  Paul  had  spent  three  months  in  Achaia,  he  wished  to 
depart  with  the  sums  collected  for  the  poor  Christiaiis  at 
Jerusalem,  and  thus  to  close  his  apostolic  ministry  in  the 
East.^     This  plan  was  wisely  formed  by  him,  and  this  his  kst 

1  Though  I  agree  for  the  most  part  with  Dr.  Schneckenbuiser  ii 
what  be  says  (in  his  work  on  the  Acts)  on  the  intention  of  Ulm  hit 
loumey  to  Jerusalem ;  yet  I  cannot  entirely  assent  to  what  he  thinki 
may  be  deduced  from  the  silence  of  the  Acts  on  this  collection,  and  tke 
object  of  this  journey,  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  which  he  hM 
advanced.  I  must  also  avow  myself  opposed  to  Dr.  Bauer's  views,  who 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Romans,  and  his  Dissertation  on  Episcoptfij, 
endeavours  bo  show  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  misrepresented  toe 
facts,  and  set  them  in  a  false  light  from  a  one-sided,  apologetic  mtea- 
tlon ;  see  his  review  of  Dr.  Schneckenburger  in  the  Jahrlmckfitr  wiB- 
senscJiaftliche  Kritik.  March  1841.  These  two  critics  are  struck  with 
the  omission  of  a  transaction  of  so  much  importance  in  the  historietl 
connexion  of  events,  and  hence  believe,  that  they  must  find  cot  t 
special  reason  for  it  in  the  object  which  the  author  of  the  Acts  pro- 
posed to  himself  in  writing  his  work.  As  he  was  disposed  to  asrame 
ignorance  of  the  continued  division  between  the  Jews  and  Gentile 
Ohristians,  and  always  represents  only  the  Jews,  and  not  the  Jewiih 
Christians,  as  adversaries  of  the  apostle,  so  he  could  not  adduce  any- 
thing which  might  testify  against  his  assumption,  or  that  even  migbt 
serve  to  lessen  the  opposition  which  he  kept  out  of  sight ;  and  hence  he 
could  not  represent  this  last  journey  of  Paul  in  its  true  light.  Had  we 
reason  to  expect  in  this  age  of  the  church,  a  comprehensive  hiatorial 
representation  explaining  the  causes  and  connexion  of  events,  if  the 
Acts  wore  the  appearance  of  such  a  work,  had  its  author  been  {i  Chrii- 
tian  Thucydides  or  Polybius — we  might  then  have  admitted  the  infer 
ence,  that  either  he  was  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  events  to  knov 
anything  of  this  collection,  or  of  the  real  object  of  this  journey,  or  thai 
owing  to  a  one-sided  bias,  he  had  consciously  or  unconsciously  fidiified 
the  history.  But  such  a  statesmanlike  point  of  view,  which  conid  be 
formed  only  where  the  development  of  events  could  be  surveyed  with  t 
certain  calmness  of  mind  and  a  philosophic  interest,  was  totally  fbreigi 
to  the  standing-point  of  Christian  history  at  this  time,  and  especii^ 
to  that  of  the  Acts.  It  consists  of  memoirs,  as  the  author  gave  them 
from  the  sources  of  information  within  his  reach,  or  from  his  owi 
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,oumey  to  Jerusalem  with  the  collection  is  to  be  viewed  as 
markJTig  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  the  church,  whose 
importance  we  must  consider  more  closely.  A  year, had 
passed  since  he  had  with  great  zeal  set  this  collection  on  foot 
Gunong  the  churches  of  Gentile  Christians  in  Asia  and 
Europe,  and  it  was  of  importance  to  him  that  it  should  be 
?ery  productive.  He  had  already  written  to  the  Corinthian 
ohurch,  1  Cor.  xvi.  4,  that  if  this  collection  equalled  his 
wishes,  he  would  convey  it  himself  to  Jerusalem.  It  was 
certainly  not  merely  his  intention  to  assist  the  poor  of  the 
ohurch  at  Jerusalem  in  their  temporal  necessities ;  he  had  an 
object  still  more  important  for  the  development  of  the  chm-ch, 
to  eflFect  a  radical  ciire  of  the  breach  between  the  Jewish  and 
the  Gentile  Christians,  and  to  seal  for  perpetuity  the  unity  of 
the  church.  As  the  immediate  power  of  love  can  effect  more 
to  heal  the  schism  of  souls,  than  all  formal  conferences  in 
&your  of  union,  so  the  manner  in  which  the  Gentile  churches 
•finoed  their  love  and  gratitude  to  the  Mother  church,  would 
ftecomplish  what  had  not  yet  been  attained  by  all  attempts  at 
anion.  Paul  wished,  since  he  was  accompanied  to  Jerusalem 
by  the  messengers  of  these  churches,  who  practically  contra- 
dioted  the  charges  disseminated  against  him  by  his  Jewish 

leooUection,  withoat  following  any  definite  plan.  He  mentions  the 
la^  journey  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  on  account  of  the  serious  con- 
lequences  to  the  apostle  himself,  without  reflecting  further  on  his  object 
In  undertaking  it,  and  probably  passed  over  the  collection  as  being  in 
Ubat  view  unimportant ;  his  interest  would  be  engaged  by  other  objects ; 
Hid  reflections  which  would  only  present  themselves  from  a  comprehen- 
ihre  survey  of  history,  would  be  totally  absent  from  his  thoughts.  Yet 
Blls  bountiful  collection  might  be  included  among  the  practical  proofs 
■kieh  Paul  ga^e  (Acts  xxi.  19),  of  the  success  of  his  ministry  among 
d^  Gentiles ;  why  should  he  have  been  intentionally  silent  respecting 
ttl  If  he  could  say  what  is  mentioned  in  that  passage,  without  injury 
to  the  design  imputed  to  him,  could  he  not  also  say,  The  presbyters  of 

rtba  church  at  Jerusalem  praised  Gk)d  for  kindling  such  active  brotherly 
lonre  in  the  hearts  of  the  believing  Gentiles.  Yet  the  author  of  the 
,  by  his  account  in  ch.  xx.  v.  21,  implies  the  continued  enmity  of 
Jewish  Ohristians  against  Paul.  1  do  not  see,  therefore,  what 
66llld  have  induced  him  designedly  to  have  suppressed  earlier  facts 
lebftlng  to  it.  In  Paul's  defence  in  Acts  xxiv.  17,  there  is  actually  an 
jritedon  to  the  collection,  which  therefore  the  author  could  not  have 
Inteiided  to  conceal.  But  if  the  Acts  had  been  a  connected  history,  or 
il  iuorative  from  one  source,  this  collection,  that  is  only  mentioned 
tttidentally,  must  have  been  recorded  earlier  in  its  place  in  the  regular 
"teles  of  eventB. 
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and  Judaizing  adversaries, — ^that  the  proofis  of  the  sjmpa- 
thising  and  self-sacrificing  love  of  the  Gentile  ChnstiaiM 
should  serve  as  evidence  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  wholiad 
imbibed  prejudices  against  them,  of  what  could  be  effected  bj 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  independently  of  the  law  of 
Moses ;  so  tlmt  they  would  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  tha 
operation  of  God's  Spirit  among  these,  whom  they  had  alwayB 
been  indisposed  to  receive  as  brethren  in  the  faith.  Paul 
himself  plainly  indicates  this  to  have  been  his  chief  object  in 
this  collection  and  journey,  (2  Cor.  ix.  12 — 15  ;)  that  not  only 
this  service  of  love  might  relieve  the  wants  of  the  Christians 
at  Jerusalem,  but  that  many  hearts  might  be  excited  to  gra- 
titude to  God;  when  they  saw  how  the  faith  of  Gentile 
Christians  had  verified  itself  by  this  act  of  kindness,  they 
would  feel  compelled  to  praise  God  for  this  practical  testimony 
to  the  gospel,  and  through  the  manner  in  which  the  grace  oif 
God  had  shown  its  efficacy  among  them,  being  filled  with 
love  to  them,  they  would  make  them  objects  of  their  inter- 
cessions. A  reciprocal  communion  of  prayer  in  thanksgiving 
and  intercession,  was  always  considered  as  the  mark  and  seu 
of  genuine  Chiistian  brotherhood ;  he  therefore  wished  to 
bring  about  such  a  union  of  heart  between  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians.  Before  he  extended  his  labours  for  the 
spread  of  the  church  in  other  lands,  he  was  anxious  for  the 
security  and  stability  of  the  work  of  which  the  foundation 
had  been  already  laid ;  but  which  was  exposed  to  the  greatest 
danger  on  the  side  of  that  eai-liest  controversy,  which  was 
always  threatening  to  break  forth  again. 

Yet  it  all  depended  on  this,  whether  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  could  succeed  in  carrying  his  wisely  formed  plan  into 
effect ;  he  was  well  aware,  what  hindrances  and  dangen 
obstructed  his  progress.  It  was  questionable  whether  the 
power  of  love  would  succeed  in  overcoming  the  narrow-hear^- 
edness  of  the  Jewish  spirit,  and  induce  the  Jewish  ChristianB 
to  receive  as  brethren,  the  Gentile  brethren  who  accompanied 
him.  And  what  had  he  to  expect  from  the  Jews,  when  he, 
after  they  had  heard  so  much  of  his  labours  among  the 
Gentiles,  which  had  excited  their  fanatical  hatred, — ^personally 
appeared  among  them  ;  if  he  who  in  his  youth  had  been 
known  as  a  zealous  champion  of  Pharisaism,  was  now  seen 
accompanied  by  uncircumcised  Gentiles  as  messengers  from 
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Gentile  cliiirches,  whose  equal  birthright  for  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  he  zealously  advocated  1  Fully  alive  to  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  he  must  overcome  in  order  to 
attain  his  great  object,  he  entreated  the  Roman  Christians  for 
their  intercessory  prayers,  that  he  might  be  delivered  from 
the  imbelievers  among  the  Jews,  and  that  this  service  might 
be  well  received  by  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  might 
oome  to  them  from  thence  with  joy  and  be  refreshed  by  them ; 
Rom.  XV.  31,  32. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SBV  VITTH  AND  LAST  JOCTBKET  OF  PAUL  TO  JERUSALEM— ITS  IMMEDIATE 
OONSEQUBNCES — HIS   IMPRISONMENT   IN   PALESTINE. 

After  staying  three  months  in  Achaia,  Paul  departed  from 
Corinth  in  the  spring  of  the  year  58  or  59,  about  the  time  of 
the  Jewish  Passover.  His  companions  went  before  him  to 
Troas,  and  .he  first  visited  Phihppi,  where  he  joined  Luke,  who 
had  been  left  there  some  time  before.  As  he  earnestly  wished 
to  be  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Pentecost,  it  was  necessary  to 
hasten  his  journey  ;  on  that  account  he  did  not  venture  to  go 
to  Ephesus,  but  sent  from  Miletus  for  the  overseers  of  the 
Ephesian  church,  and  probably  those  of  other  neighbouring 
Asiatic  churches,^  to  come  to  him,  that  in  the  anticipation  of 

*  We  cannot  conclude  with  certainty  from  Paul's  farewell  address  to 
the  oyerseers  of  the  church,  which  is  given  in  the  20th  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  that  the  overseers  of  other  churches  in  Lesser  Asia,  besides  those 
of  Ephesus,  were  present  on  that  occasion.  The  words  in  Acts  xx.  25, 
Ar  ois  9niK0ov,  may  favour  this  supposition,  since  they  denote  rather 
trftyelling  through  a  certain  district,  than  a  continued  residence  in  one 
place ;  but  these  words  may  also  be  fairly  understood  of  the  apostle's 
labourB  in  different  parts  of  Ephesus,  and  the  visits  he  paid  to  the 
houses  of  the  presbyters.  The  singular  rh  volfu/iov,  v.  28,  29,  leads  us 
to  think  most  naturally  of  only  one  church,  though  it  may  he  here  used 
coUectiyely,  and  include  many  churches.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
Irenseus  applies  it  to  the  overseers  of  distinct  churches,  and  speaks  of  it 
in  very  decided  lanpruage.  "  In  Mileto  convocatis  episcopis  et  presby- 
teris,  qui  erant  ab  Epheso,  et  reliquia  proximis  dv/tatihiLa,'*  iii.  c.  14, 
§  2.  Judging  from  the  character  of  Irensaus  and  his  times,  it  is  nnt 
probable  that  he  would  be  induced  simply  by  that  expression  in  Paul's 
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the  great  dangers  that  awaited  him,  he  might  pour  forth  )m 
heart  to  them  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  and  utter  the  parting 
words  of  fatherly  love.*      We  recognise  in  this  &rewell  ad- 

addreBs,  to  deviate  from  the  letter  of  the  narrative  in  the  Acts.  Henee 
we  might  rather  Buppose,  that  Ireneeus  was  decided  in  giving  a  difibreiit 
representation  by  historical  traditions  or  documents  with  which  he  had 
become  acquainted  in  Lesser  Asia.  Yet  the  bias  of  the  epiaeopal 
system  (which  was  then  germinating)  might  perhaps  occasion  a  different 
construction  of  the^  passage,  than  the  literal  narrative  would  waiiant, 
independently  of  any  tradition.  Paul  applies  to  the  presbyters  tlM 
epithet  ivlcKoiroi;  now  it  could  not  then  be  surprising  to  find  the 
ivia-Korroi  designated  presbyters,  for  this  latter  name  was  still  the 
generic  term  by  which  both  might  be  denoted,  but  the  name  iriaianrM 
was  already  exclusively  applied  to  the  first  church  governors,  the  pre- 
sidents of  the  college  of  presbyters.  Since,  then,  we  proceed  on  the 
supposition  that  this  institution  of  church  government  was  the  same 
from  the  beginning,  we  must  hence  conclude  from  the  name  iwUnum^i 
that  the  bishops  of  other  churches  were  present  at  this  meeting,  and 
hence  Irenseus  says  expressly  "  episcopis  et  presbyteris."  Bnt  if  we 
admit  that  this  meeting  consisted  of  the  overseers  of  the  variota 
churches  in  Lesser  Asia,  the  discrepancy  between  the  three  years,  Acta 
XX.  31,  and  the  two  years  and  three  months,  of  the  duration  of  Paid'i 
stay  at  Ephesus,  according  to  Luke's  narrative,  would  cease ;  for  we 
might  then  suppose,  that  Paul,  before  he  went  to  Ephesus,  spent  nine 
months  in  other  places  of  Lt»ser  Asia,  where  he  founded  churches. 

>  Dr.  Bauer  and  Dr.  Schneckenburger  think  that  it  can  be  shown,  thak 
this  address  in  the  20th  ch.  of  the  Acts  was  not  delivered  by  Paul  in  its 
present  form,  but  that  it  was  framed  by  the  author  of  the  Acts,  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  whole  of  his  history,  according  to  the  conciliatory  «po- 
logetic  tendency  already  noticed.  We  would  not  indeed  pledge  ou^ 
selves  that  the  address  was  taken  down  as  Paul  delivered  it,  with  official 
accuracy — but  that  it  has  been  faithfully  reported  in  its  essential  con- 
tents, and  that  an  outline  of  it  was  in  existence  earlier  than  the  whole 
of  the  Acts.  Not  only  do  we  find  nothing  in  it  which  does  not  co^ 
respond  to  the  situation  and  feelings  of  the  apostle,  but  it  also  contain! 
several  marks  of  not  being  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  the  whole  of  the 
Acts.  Among  these  marks  we  reckon  the  mention  of  the  three  years, 
which  does  not  agree  with  the  reckoning  in  the  Acts,  the  naention  of 
teaching  "  from  house  to  house,"  v.  20,  and  of  the  warning  voices  of  the 
prophets,  v.  23.  (Schneckenburger,  indeed,  considers  this  to  be  a  pro- 
lepsis,  and  finds  in  it  a  mark  of  non-originality ;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable,  that  already  in  the  churches  with  whom  Paul  had  stayed 
he  had  received  warnings  of  the  dangers  that  threatened  him  from  the 
fanatical  rage  of  the  Jews,  though  Luke,  who  did  not  accompany  Paul 
everywhere,  has  not  mentioned  this  in  his  brief  narrative).  Besides,  ei 
Paul,  speaking  of  a  higher  necessity,  by  which  he  felt  compelled  to  go 
to  Jerusalem,  "  bound  in  spirit,"  we  may  infer  that  this  journey,  unde^ 
taken  for  what  he  considered  the  work  committed  to  him  by  the  Loid, 
had  a  greater  significance  and  importance,  as  appears  from  the  expla 
nation  we  have  already  given,  but  which  is  not  bo  represented  in  the 
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dress,  in  -which  Paul's  heart,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  love 
of  Christ,  expresses  itself  in  so  affecting  a  manner,  his 
fisitherly  anxiety  for  the  churches,  whose  overseers  heard  his 
warning  voice  for  the  last  time,  and  whom  he  was  about  to 
leave  at  a  time  full  of  sad  and  dark  foreboding,  when  many 
dangers  threatened  pure  Christianity. 

He  could  not  foresee  with  certainty  what  consequences 
would  result  from  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  for  these  de- 
pended on  a  combination  of  circumstances,  too  intricate  for 
any  human  sagacity  to  unravel.  But  yet  he  could  not  be 
unaware  of  what  the  fanatical  rage  of  the  Jewish  zealots 
threatened,  and  what  it  might  perpetrate,  under  the  malad- 
ministration of  the  worthless  Procurator  Felix,*  who  com- 
bined the  meanness  of  a  slave  with  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant ; 
at  Jerusalem,  too,  where  Might  prevailed  against  Right,  and 
assassins  (the  notorious  Sicarii)  acted  as  the  tools  of  any  party 
who  were  base  enough  to  employ  them.  In  the  churches 
.  which  he  had  visited  on  his  journey  hither,  many  individuals 
had  warned  him  in  inspired  language  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  him  at  Jerusalem,  and  thereby  confirmed  what 
his  own  presentiments,  as  well  as  his  sagacity,  led  him  to  ex- 
pect, similar  to  those  sad  anticipations  which  he  expected 
when  he  was  last  at  Corinth  ;  Rom.  xv.  31. 

There  are  especially  two  warnings  and  exhortations  relative 

Acts.  If  this  address  indicates  that  it  was  delivered  before  delegates 
from  various  Asiatic  churches,  we  may  also  number  this  among  the 
marks,  not  that  we  would  attach  equal  weight  to  all  these  marks ;  but 
taken  collectively,  their  testimony  appears  to  prove  something.  And  ii 
Luke  had  before  him  an  earlier  written  draft  of  Paul's  address,  con- 
taining the  presentiment  he  expressed  of  his  impending  death,  I  do  not 
see  how  any  one  is  justified  in  maintaining  that  Paul  could  not  have 
uttered  it,  in  case  this  anticipation  had  not  been  fulfilled.  According 
to  truth,  he  must  have  allowed  him  to  speak  as  he^actually  spoke.  But 
it  could  not  be  any  difficulty  to  Luke  or  to  the  persons  for  whom  this 
memoir  was  in  the  first  place  designed,  if  a  presentiment  of  Paul's 
respecting  his  impending  fate  was  not  fulfilled  in  its  full  extent.  In- 
fiillible  foreknowledge  of  future  events  was  certainly,  according  to  the 
Christian  idea  of  that  age,  not  among  the  marks  of  a  genuine  apostle, 
'  and  the  contrary  is  rather  implied  in  Paul's  own  words,  v.  22.  He 
opeaks  in  a  somewhat  dubious  tone  of  the  &te  that  awaited  him.  Who- 
ever might  have  forged  after  the  event  an  a<ldres8  of  Paul's,  would  have 
made  him  speak  in  a  very  different  and  moie  decided  tone. 

*  Of  whom  Tacitus  says ;  **  Per  omnem  seevitiam  ac  libidinem  jus 
regium  servili  ingeuio  exercuit"    Hist.  v.  9. 
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to  the  future  which  he  addressed  to  the  overBeers  of  tiw 
church,  and  enforced  by  the  example  of  his  own  labours 
during  three  years'  residence  among  them.  He  foresaw,  that 
false  teachers  from  other  parts  would  insinuate  themselves 
into  these  churches,  and  that  even  among  themselves  such 
would  arise  and  gain  many  adherents.  He  exhorts  them, 
therefore,  to  watch  that  the  doctrine  of  salvation  which  be 
had  faithfully  published  to  them  for  so  long  a  period  might  be 
preserved  in  its  purity.  The  false  teachers  whom  he  here 
pointed  out  were  most  probably  distinct  from  the  class  of 
common  Judaizers ;  for  in  churches  in  which  tlie  GentDe 
Christian,  that  is,  the  Hellenic  element,*  so  predominated  as 
in  those  of  Lesser  Asia,  such  persops  could  not  be  so  dangerous; 
and  particularly  when  such  Mse  teachers  were  described  as 
proceeding  from  the  bosom  of  the  church  itself,  it  must  be 
presumed  that  these  heretical  tendencies  must  have  developed 
themselves  from  a  mixture  with  Christianity  of  the  mental 
elements  already  existing  in  the  church.  Might  not  PaolV 
experience  during  his  long  stay  in  Lesser  Asia,  have  given 
him  occasion  to  feel  these  anxieties  for  the  future  ?  As  im- 
mediately after  announcing  the  danger  that  threatened  the 
church,  he  reminded  them  that  for  three  years  he  had  not 
ceased,  day  or  night,  to  warn  each  one  among  them  with 
tears,  we  may  infer  that  he  had  at  that  time  cause  thus  to 
address  the  consciences  of  their  overseers,  and  to  warn  them 
so  impressively  against  the  adulteration  of  Christian  truth. 
We  here  see  the  first  omens  indicated  by  the  apostie  of  a 
new  conflict  which  awaited  pure  Christianity.'     At  the  doae 

*  Schneckenburgcr,  p.  136,  objects  against  this  remark,  that  in  th» 
Gentile-Christian  Oalatiau  churches,  Judalzing  false  teachers  could  pro* 
duce  the  greatest  confusion ;  but  the  degree  of  Grecian  cultiyation  ii 
Galatia  and  at  Ephesus  makes  a  difference  here. 

^  As  from  what  is  said  in  the  text  it  is  easily  shown,  that  Pan!  mial 
have  held  such  a  warning  of  the  propagation  of  new  perversioni  rf 
Christian  truth  to  be  called  for ;  so  I  can  find  no  ground  for  BaaeKi  ni 
Schncckenburger's  assumption,  that  something  is  here  attriboted  te 
Paul  which  he  could  not  say  from  his  own  standing-point ;  whetberwitk 
Bauer,  it  is  assumed  that  such  a  prophesying  is  formed  according  to  tte 
appearances  of  a  later  period,  or  with  Schneckcnburger,  that  whit  wM 
present,  what  had  actually  fallen  under  Paul's  own  notice,  is  here  tms* 
ferred  to  the  future.  Schneckenburgcr  finds  something  intentiona]  it 
Paul's  mentioning  nothing  of  the  conflicts  which  he  had  sustained  wUh 
the  false  teachers,  the  Judaizers ;  and  in  speaking  only  of  snch  eonfltetl 
which  would  follow  his  departure.    But  there  certainly  lies  in  pBih 
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of  his  address,  Paul  refers  them  to  the  example  of  disinte- 
fosted  and  self-denying  love,  which  he  had  given  them  : — he 
Had  required  of  them  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  raiment, 
but  aa  they  well  knew,  had  provided  for  his  own  temporal 
wants  and  those  of  his  followers  by  the  labour  of  his  own 
hands.  These  words  are  admirably  suited  to  the  close  of  the 
address.  By  reminding  the  presbyters  of  the  proofs  of  his 
disinterested  love,  and  of  his  zeal  which  shunned  no  toil  and 
no  privation  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  he  gave  still  greater 
weight  to  his  exhortations.  The  33d  verse  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  31st,  where  he  reminds  them  of  his  labours 
among  them  for  their  souls,  and  in  both  verses  he  holds  out 
his  own  example  for  their  imitation.  He  expresses  this  still 
more  clearly  in  the  words,  "  I  have  showed  you  all  things  (or 
in  every  way),  how  that  so  labouring  ye  ought  to  support  the 
weak,^  and  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus, '  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.' "  It  conveyed  the  exhorta- 
tion, that  in  the  discharge  of  their  office  they  should  avoid 
all  appearance  of  selfishness,  that  they  should  rather  earn  their 
own  livelihood,  and  give  up  their  claim  to  what  they  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  church  to  which  they  had  consecrated 
their  powers.      He  impressed  this  upon  them  in  the  most 

words  a  reference  to  that  which  he  had  already  said  by  way  of  warning 
to  the  presbyters.  But  he  could  speak  of  these  adulterations  of 
Christianity  as  future,  since  he  had  detected  them  in  the  germ,  and 
Uieir  further  development  was  at  first  checked  by  the  power  of  his  per- 
sonal influence. 

^  Certainly  the  iurBevus  in  Acts  xx.  35,  are  not  those  who  needed  help 
in  respect  of  their  bodily  wants ;  in  that  case,  why  should  not  a  more 
definite  word  be  used  ]  Neither  does  the  connexion  suit  such  an  inter- 
pretation, for  Paul  does  not  say  that  he  laboured  that  he  might  be  able 
to  gfive  to  the  poor,  or  that  he  might  support  his  poor  associates ;  but 
that  the  church  might  not  be  obliged  to  contribute  neither  to  them  nor 
to  him  any  thing  for  their  support.  And  this  manifestly  in  order  that 
efvery  oecasion  might  be  taken  from  the  weak,  who  were  not  sufficiently 
established  in  Christian  principles,  who  would  be  easily  disposed  to 
entertain  the  suspicion  of  private  advantage.  The  use  of  the  word 
hffB^v^s  in  2  Cor.  xi.  29  also  favours  this  interpretation,  and  what  he 
assigns  in  both  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  as  the  reasons  of  such 
conduct.  Thus  also  this  exhortation  stands  in  closer  connexion  with 
what  goes  before ;  for  if  the  presbyters  avoided  all  appearance  of  selfish- 
ness, they  would  have  a  firmer  hold  on  the  general  confidence,  and  thus^ 
like  Paul  himself  in  reference  to  the  Judaizers,  could  more  successful'.y 
oppose  the  false  teachers,  who  endeavoured  for  their  own  ends  to  excite 
mistrust  of  the  existing  teachers  and  guides  of  the  church. 
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delicate  manner,  since  he  does  not  use  the  express  form  of 
exhortation,  but  presents  his  example  for  imitation  under 
similar  circumstances.  Paul  indeed  declares  elsewhere,  that 
the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  as  Christ  himself  had  expressed 
it,  were  entitled  to  receive  their  maintenance  from  ihe 
churches  for  whose  spiritual  welfare  they  laboured.  And  it 
may  appear  strange  that  he  here  departs  from  this  rule,  and 
that  he  should  here  prescribe  to  all  the  presbyters  what  else- 
w^here  he  has  represented  as  an  exception  arising  out  of  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  as  something  suited  only  to  his 
individual  standing-point.'  But  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  circumstances  of  itinerant  missionaries  and  those  of  the 
overseers  of  churches  whose  activity  at  first  is  not  so  claimed 
by  their  pastoral  duties  as  to  prevent  their  carrying  on  at  the 
same  time  their  former  secular  employment ;  and  if  they 
thus  laboured  with  self-sacrificing  love  without  any  appearance 
of  selfishness,  their  authority  and  influence,  which  would  be 
required  to  counteract  the  Mse  teaohers,  would  be  much  in- 
creased. 

In  this  whole  address,  as  suited  the  feelings  and  aim  of  one 
who  was  probably  taking  a  last  farewell  of  his  spiritual  chil- 
di'en,  the  hortatory  element  is  throughout  predominant;  if 
we  suppose  an  apologetic  element,  which  is  very  doubtfid, 
it  is  at  all  events  quite  subordinate  to  the  former.  It  is  very 
improbable,  that  when  he  spoke  of  liis  own  disinterestedness 
he  intended  to  repel  the  accusations  of  his  Judaizing  adTe^ 
saries ;  for  though  he  was  obhged  to  answer  such  charges  in 
writing  to  the  Corinthians,  we  are  not  to  infer  that  a  similar 
exculpation  of  himself  was  required  in  all  the  churches. 
With  greater  reason  we  may  find  in  what  he  says  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  teaching  in  the  doctrines  of  salvation,  a  reto 
ence  to  the  accusations  of  his  Judaizing  opponents,  of  which 
we  have  so  often  spoken.  But  even  this  is  very  doubtftd; 
for  in  any  case,  without  an  apologetic  design,  and  simply  to 
excite  the  presbyters  to  fidelity  in  holding  Sust  the  pure  doo- 
trine  which  they  had  received,  he  would  of  necessity  remind 
them  how  impoi*tant  he  had  felt  it  to  keep  back  nothing  ft«8i 
them  that  was  necessary  for  salvation,  and  that  he  was  ftw 
from  blame  if,  after  all,  they  should  be  guilty  of  unfeithfulncBL 

1  For  which  reason  Schneckenburger  thinks  it  improbable  thst  M 
BO  expressed  himself 
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Such  an  address  could  not  but  make  a  deep  impression  on 
their  hearts,  of  which  we  have  a  simple  and  striking  descrip- 
tion in  the  Acts  xx.  37,  38. 

When  Paul  arrived  at  Csesarea  Stratonis,  within  two  days' 
journey  of  Jerusalem,  he  was  warned  of  fresh  dangers  that 
threatened  him.  The  members  of  the  church  and  his  com- 
panions united  their  entreaties  that  he  would  be  careful 
of  his  life,  and  not  proceed  any  further.  But  though  he  was 
fer  from  the  enthusiastic  zeal  that  panted  for  martyrdom, 
though  he  never  neglected  any  methods  of  Christian  pru- 
dence, in  order  to  preserve  his  life  for  the  service  of  his 
Lord  and  of  the  Church,  yet  as  he  himself  declared,  he 
counted  his  life  as  nothing,  if  required  to  sacrifice  it  in  the 
ministry  entrusted  to  him.  However  much  a  heart  so  ten- 
derly susceptible,  so  open  to  all  pure  human  emotions  as  his, 
must  have  been  moved  by  the  tears  of  his  friends,  who  loved 
him  as  their  sphitual  fe,ther,  yet  he  suffered  not  his  resolution 
to  be  shaken,  but  resisted  all  these  impressions,  in  order  to 
follow  the  call  of  duty;  he  left  all  events  to  the  will  of 
the  Lord,  in  which  at  last  his  Chiistian  brethren  concurred. 

The  next  day  after  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  Paul  with  his 
companions  visited  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  at  whose 
house  the  presbyters  of  the  church  were  assembled.  They 
listened  with  great  interest  to  his  accoimt  of  the  effects  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Gentiles.  But  James  called  his  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  a  great  nimiber  of  Jews  who  believed  on 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  were  yet  zealous  and  strict 
observers  of  the  Mosaic  law,  were  prejudiced  against  him;*  for 

*  Dr.  Bauer  has  attempted  to  show,  that  the  words  in  Acts  xxi.  20, 
Twr  ir€Turr€VMi^T»y,  are  a  gloss,  and  that  the  Jews  here  spoken  of  are 
'  those  who  had  not  received  the  gospel.  It  appears  to  him  incredible, 
that  the  number  of  Christians  among  the  Jews,  who  in  later  times  were 
eonfined  to  the  small  sects  of  the  Ebionites  and  Kazarenes,  could  have 
been  so  very  great.  He  thinks,  that  what  James  said  would  perfectly 
apply  to  Jews  who  had  not  yet  embraced  the  gospel,  of  whose  plots  it 
behoved  Paul  to  be  careful,  and  who  afterwards  actually  raised  a 
tamnlt  against  him.  Origen  indeed  says,  Tom.  I.  in  JoJu  §  2,  that  the 
Btumber  of  believing  Jews  in  the  whole  world  would  not  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand ;  but  from  the  times  of  Origen  we 
eannot  draw  an  inference  respecting  an  earlier  period.  Since  Chris- 
tianity had  for  a  long  time  spread  so  successfully  among  the  Jews,  their 
numbers  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  might  have  increased  to  several 
myriadB,  as  flegesippus  likewise  testifies  in  Eusebius  ii.  23;  and  we 
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those  Judaizers,  who  everywhere  sought  to  injure  Paul's 
ministry,  had  circulated  in  Jei'UtiuIem  the  charge  against  him, 
tliat,  not  content  with  releasing  the  believing  Gentiles  from 
the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  he  had  required  of  the 
Jews  who  lived  among  them  not  to  circumcise  their  children, 
and  not  to  observe  the  law.  This  charge,  so  brought  forward, 
was  certainly  false ;  for  Paul  combated  the  outward  observ- 
ance of  Judaism  only  so  far  as  the  justification  and  sanctifica- 
tion  of  men  were  made  to  depend  upon   it.      It  was  his 

need  not  confine  the  expression  to  Jews  resident  in  Jerusalem,  since  tt 
Che  Pentecost  many  would  be  brought  together  from  other  parts.  Bnt 
many  of  these  believing  Jews  might  not  distinguish  themselves  firam 
others,  excepting  by  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and 
hence  we  may  account  for  many  of  them  relapsing  into  Judaism,  when 
their  own  Messianic  expectations  were  not  fulfilled.  We  also  find  no 
intimation  that  James  had  warned  Paul  of  danger  threatening  him 
from  this  class  of  Jews ;  but  he  only  required  that  he  would  seek  to 
regain  the  confidence  of  these  brethren  in  the  faith,  who  were  filled 
with  mistrust  and  suspicion  towards  him.  The  connexion  of  verse  20, 
absolutely  requires  the  addition  of  rStv  vtirurrevK&ruv,  for  how  could 
James  be  supposed  to  tell  Paul  a  fact  he  well  knew  beforehand,  that  a( 
Jerus.ilem  there  were  so  many  myriads  of  Jews,  who  were  all  lealmB 
observers  of  the  law?  Bauer  in  his  review  of  Schneckenburger's  work 
has  acknowledged  that  this  alteration  of  the  text  formerly  proposed  by 
him,  is  untenable;  but  attempts  to  solve  the  difficulty  which  he  hen 
believes  to  exist,  by  another  method  in  connexion  with  the  views  hdd 
by  himself  and  Schneckenburger  respecting  the  peculiar  standing-point 
and  object  of  the  Acts.  Historical  truth  must  here  make  her  WI7 
through  the  subjective  point  of  view,  into  which  the  author  of  the  Aeti 
forces  everything,  and  assert  her  right  even  against  his  wilL  He 
wished,  forsooth,  so  to  represent  matters,  as  if,  by  the  arrangemnl 
agreed  upon  by  the  apostolic  convention  at  Jerusalem,  the  differeneei 
between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  had  been  settled,  and  PmI 
henceforward  had  to  combat,  not  with  Jewish  Christians,  but  scMX 
with  Jews.  Yet  against  his  will  he  was  obliged  to  grant  to  historieu 
truth,  that  in  the  machinations  against  Paul  on  his  last  visit  to  Jen- 
salem,  the  Jewish  (.Christians  had  the  principal  share.  But  as  thiiii 
opposed  to  the  point  of  view  on  which  he  proceeds  everywhere  elne,  tfc» 
subjective  and  the  objective  are  so  mingled  by  him,  that  the  Jewidi 
Christians  become  Jews  again,  and  hence  he  is  led  into  the  error  rf 
overratini^  the  numbers  of  the  former.  But  after  what  has  been  mU, 
we  cannot  accede  to  the  correctness  of  this  too  artificial  bypotlMiiiL 
And  if  the  author  had  once  allowed  himself  to  distort  history  aceordinK 
to  his  subjective  point  of  view,  he  would  surely  have  remained  fidtfaw 
to  this  view,  and  on  this  last  occasion  would  have  named  only  Jem  M 
the  calumniators  of  Paul,  against  whose  false  accusations  he  wonldhSM 
to  justify  himself.  He  was  under  no  necessity  by  such  inooiudsteneif  ^ 
testify  against  himself. 
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principle,  that  no  one  should  relinquish  the  national  and  civil 
relations  in  which  he  stood  at  his  conversion,  unless  for 
important  reasons ;  and  on  this  principle  he  allowed  the  Jews 
to  retain  their  peculiarities,  among  winch  was  the  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  law;  1  Cor.  vii.  18.  But  it  could  not  feil  to 
happen,  that  those  who  entered  into  the  Pauline  ideas  of  the 
relation  of  the  law  to  the  gospel,  and  were  thereby  freed  from 
scrupulosity  in  the  observance  of  the  former,  were  led  into  a 
jfreer  line  of  conduct  in  this  respect,  and  some  might  go 
further  than  Paul  wished  in  the  indulgence  of  their  incliiui- 
tions.  Such  instances  as  these  might  have  given  occasion  to 
the  charge  that  he  had  seduced  the  Jewish  Christians  to 
release  themselves  from  the  law.*     As  by  this  accusation,  the 

*  Dr.  Schneckenburger  and  Bauer  think  that  the  manner  in  which 
this  transaction  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  is  an  important  confirmation 
of  their  views  of  the  whole  history.  The  mode  of  acting  here  ascribed 
to  Paul,  appears  to  them  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  he 
Ibjb  down  in  his  epistles.  According  to  Schneckenburger,  the  Acts 
would  be  a  confused,  partial  representation  of  a  real  transaction,  sketched 
according  to  a  subjective  point  of  view  lying  at  its  basis ;  according  to 
Bauer,  it  would  be  an  entirely  false  narration  Either  (in  the  opinion 
of  the  latter)  the  historical  credibility  of  the  Acts  must  be  given  up,  or 
the  character  of  Paul  must  stand  in  an  unfavourable  light  I  will  here 
cite  Bauer's  words :  "  If  it  were  really  so,  as  the  author  of  the  Acts 
represents  the  fact,  that  the  apostle,  as  <pv\da-<rwh  rhv  v6fioy,  became  the 
olgect  of  an  intensely  vehement  persecution,  with  what  right  can  we 
oppose  the  language  of  the  apostle  to  all  who  think  they  can  defend  the 
perfect  historic  credibility  of  the  Acts  in  Gal.  v.  11,  iyi)  8e,  itUK<po\,  ei 
wtpirofi^v  h-i  Kfipvaav,  vl  Kri  hi^KOfxai ;  Spa  Kariipyrivat  rh  aKavdoKou  rod 
eraupouj  and  the  same  apostle,  who  in  Gal.  v.  3  declares  in  so  solemn 
a  tone,  fiapripoixai  8c  vdkiv  vayrl  kp6p^a>  T€pir€fiPoix4va>f  Sti  6<p€t\€r7is 
itrrly  ti\oy  rhy  ySfiov  voiri<rai,  (therefore  must  place  his  whole  trust  in  the 
law,  and  expect  salvation  from  it  alone,)  must  according  to  the  Acts 
(xzL  23),  have  consented  to  an  act  which  represented  him  as  a  <i>v\dar- 
amy  r6y  y6fioy,  and  bore  public  testimony  that,  so  far  from  abrogating 
the  law,  he  was  rather  a  teacher  of  it,  who  taught  as  much  as  others 
thifi  universal  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law  with  all  its  ordinances, 
and  especially  that  of  circumcision  (xzi.  23).  That  in  Acts  xxi.  21, 
only  the  'lov^cuoi  Korh  rh  tdyn  are  spoken  of  makes  not  the  least 
difference.  Had  the  apostle  also  wished  to  give  up  nothing  respect- 
ing the  continual  validity  of  the  law,  only  among  the  Jews  whom 
he  sought  to  convert  to  Christianity,  as  he  practically  declared  in 
Acts  xxi.  26,  compared  with  23,  with  what  untruth  would  he  have 
expressed  himself  to  the  Galatians !  '*  But  I  cannot  perceive  the 
alleged  contradiction  between  this  mode  of  acting  and  the  principles 
expressed  by  Paul.  Such  a  contradiction  appears  only  when  they  are 
feparated,and  not  viewed  in  connexion  with  his  whole  style  of  thinking 
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coDduct  of  Paul  would  be  presented  in  a  Mae  lights  and  sinoe 
he  was  fkr  from  being  such  an  enemy  to  Judaism  as  his 

In  all  those  passages  in  which  he  so  emphaiieally  speaks  against  circom- 
cisioQ  and  the  obsen'ance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  everything  is  referred 
to  the  standing-point  of  those  who  were  Q«ntiles  by  birth,  among  whom 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  founded  in  their  historical  development,  or  in 
their  national  institutions.  It  was  not  circumcision  in  itself,  it  was 
not  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  in  itself,  which  he  so  strenuously 
opposed.  He  never  attached  so  much  importance  to  outward  £hing8 
either  negatively  or  positively ;  these  he  always  declared  were  in  them- 
selves indifferent,  and  impressively  said  that  neither  circumcision 
availed  anything,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  that  all  depended  on  the 
new  creation,  which  must  be  effected  equally  in  the  circumcised  and 
uncircumcised  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ;  Qal.  vi.  15.  It  was  the  same 
thing  whether  a  man  lived  as  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile,  provided,  under  these 
different  forms  of  national  culture,  he  was  actuated  hy  the  same  spirit 
of  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  working  by  love ;  Qal.  v.  6.  As  that 
which  he  considered  of  most  importance  in  life  as  the  principle  of  the 
new  Christian  creation  was  only  this  one  thing,  so  that  which  he  M 
strenuously  combated  was  only  that  one  thing  which  stood  in  oppo« 
sition  to  this  principle,  and  exactly  as  far  as  it  was  thus  in  opposition. 
But  among  Q«ntile  Christians,  the  outward  act  or  rite,  and  the  priur 
ciple  on  which  it  rested,  the  reason  for  practising  it,  were  alike  nngir 
tory;  it  was  something  contradictory  to  their  national  character,— it 
was  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  element  into  the  course  of  their  relir 
gious  development, — and  they  could  be  brought  to  submit  to  sudi  t 
burdensome  ceremonial,  only  on  the  supposition  that  it  had  a  favourable 
influence  on  their  relation  to  God.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the 
principles  which  Paul  expressed  on  the  outward  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  law  in  reference  to  Gkntile  Christians,  were  totally  inapplicable 
to  Jewish  Christians.  The  sense  of  the  words  in  Gal.  v.  11,  is,  if  Paid 
now,  as  an  apostle  (as  formerly  from  his  Pharisaic  standing-point), 
taught  that  no  one  could  obtain  salvation  without  circumcision,— that 
the  Gentiles,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Messiank 
kingdom,  must  submit  to  circumcision, — then  the  Jews  would  have  HO 
reason  for  persecuting  him ;  his  object  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  tht 
Jewish  proselyte-makers,  to  convert  all  men  to  Judaism.  The  doctriaa 
of  Jesus  the  Crucified  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  Jews,  because  they  ven 
compelled  by  it  to  renounce  all  their  self-righteousness,  everything  il 
which  they  seemed  to  take  precedence  of  the  Gentiles.  If  it  we» 
admitted  that  the  Gentiles  must  first  become  Jews,  in  order  to  be  on  a 
equality  with  the  Jews  as  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  this  stoiiiel 
offence  would  be  taken  away.  But  if  Paul  allowed  the  Jews  'to  coatinai 
in  their  outward  manner  of  life  as  Jews,  and  in  this  respect  acted  hia- 
self  like  a  Jew,  this  was  something  very  different  from  veptrofiiiw  KUt^ 
<r€iv  in  the  former  sense.  According  to  the  Pauline  doctrine^  thi 
position  that,  equally  for  Jews  and  Gentiles,  men  are  freed  by  C3iii^ 
from  the  yoke  of  the  law,  is  constantly  valid.  This  refers  to  the  intew 
relation  to  the  law,  and  the  position  of  the  religious  conscioasoMi  toit 
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adversaries  wished  him  to  appear,  he  declared  himself  to  be 
ready,  as  James  proposed,  to  refute  that  charge  by  an  overt 
act,  by  taking  part  in  the  Jewish  cultus  in  a  mode  which  was 
hi^ily  esteemed  fcy  pious  Jews.  ^  He  joined  himself  to  four 
mambers  of  the  church,  who  had  undertaken  a  Nazarite's  vow 
for  seven  days.  He  submitted  to  the  same  restraints,  and 
intimated  to  the  priests  that  he  would  be  answerable  for  the 
expense  of  the  offerings  that  were  to  be  presented  on  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purification.  *     But  though  he  might 

Bat  notwithstAnding  this  truth,  the  Jewish  Christians  might  retain  the 
outward  observance  of  the  law.  Has  not  Paul  himself,  in  1  Cor.  vii. 
18 — 20,  plainly  expressed  the  principle  1  the  Jews  after  their  conversion 
are  to  continue  Jews ;  Christianity  requires  no  one  to  make  a  change 
in  these  outward  things,  on  which  the  essence  of  religion  does  not  de- 
pend. When  he  says  in  1  Cor.  ix.  20,  that  to  the  Jews  he  became  a 
tew,  that  he  appeared  as  one  subject  to  the  law,  can  this  have  any  other 
sense  than  that  among  the  Jews  he  lived  as  a  Jew,  so  that  if  any  one 
looked  only  at  what  was  external,  he  must  have  supposed  that  Paul  was 
still  subject  to  the  yoke  of  the  law,  still  held  it  to  be  binding  ]  Must 
we  not,  from  what  he  here  asserts  of  himself,  conclude  with  certainty, 
though  we  had  no  historical  data,  that  he  acted  in  several  instances 
exactly  as  we  find  described  in  the  Acts  ]  But  it  may  be  said.  If  Paul 
took  a  part  in  the  observance  of  such  a  l^azarite's  vow,  he  thereby  prao- 
tieally  santioned  the  notion,  that  it  was  something  acceptable  in  itself 
to  Qod,  and  conducive  to  salvation.  If  this  had  been  the  case,  such 
practices  must  have  been  recommended  to  the  Gentile  Christians  in 
general  as  well-pleasing  to  Qod^  But  as  Paul,  under  all  circumstances, 
expressed  the  same  principle,  that  by  the  works  of  the  law  no  one  can 
be  justified  before  Qod, — as  he  always  insisted  that  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, though  they  observed  none  of  these  things,  ought  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  members  of  the  kingdom  of  G^d  on  an  equality  with  the 
Jews, — as  those  who  desired  him  to  practise  such  an  outward  observance 
ci  Jewish  rites,  agreed  with  him  in  his  leading  principle, — he  sufficiently 
guarded  himself  against  the  false  conclusion  which  might  have  been 
deduced  from  a  misapprehension  of  his  conduct  Those  who  merely  ob- 
served externally  the  different  conduct  of  the  apostles  among  the  Jews 
and  Qentiles,  must  indeed  believe  that  they  had  detected  an  incon- 
sistency ;  and  we  have  already  noticed  what  imputations  were  cast  upon 
him  by  his  adversaries  on  this  account.  Indeed,  when  James  says  of 
Piml  **  that  he  walked  orderly  and  kept  the  law,"  Acts  xxi.  24,  we  must 
understand  it  with  the  necessary  limitation,  that  the  same  Paul  had  no 
scruple  to  live  aniong  the  Gentiles  as  a  Gentile.  But  the  author  of  the 
Acts  reports  only  single  facts ;  we  find  not  an  assumption  of  consecuti  ve- 
ness  and  comprehensiveness  in  his  history,  but  a  want  of  these  qualities 
altogether  in  his  apostolic  memoirs. 

'  Josephus,  ArchseoL  xix.  6,  §  1. 

'  The  common  supposition  that  Paul  joined  himself  to  these  Naza- 
renes,  when  they  had  yet  seven  days,  Acts  xxi.  27,  to  continue  their 
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have  satisfied  hj  this  means  the  minds  of  the  better  dispoeed 
among  the  Jewish  Christians,  the  inveterate  zealots  amcmg 
the  Jews  were  not  at  all  conciliated.  *  On  the  contraiy,  they 
were  only  more  incensed,  that  the  man  who,  as  they  said,  had 
everywhere  tanght  the  Gentiles  to  blaspheme  the  people  of 
God,  the  law  and  the  temple,  had  ventured  to  take  a  part  in 
the  Jewish  cultus.  They  had  seen  a  Gentile  ChristiaB, 
Trophimns,  in  company  with  him,  and  henoe  the  fimatics 
concluded  that  he  had  taken  a  Gentile  with  him  into  tbe 
temple  and  defiled  it.  A  violent  tumult  instantly  arose,  and 
Paul  was  rescued  from  the  enraged  multitude  only  by  meaiis 
of  the  Roman  tribune,  who  hastened  to  the  spot  with  a  band 
of  soldiers  from  the  Arx  Antonia  situated  over  against  the 
temple,  the  quarters  of  the  Roman  garrison. 

Paul  was  on  the  point  of  being  scourged,  (a  common  mode 
of  torture  among  the  Romans,)  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
a  confession  respecting  the  cause  of  this  tumult,  but  by 
declaring  himself  a  Roman  citizen  he  was  saved  from  this 
ignominy.  The  tribune  now  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
feicts  of  the  case,  that  he  might  send  Paul  to  appear  before 
the  Sanhedrim.  The  manner  in  which  the  apostle  conducted 
himself  on  this  occasion,  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  who 
knew  how  to  control  the  agitation  of  his  feelings  by  a  sober 

abstinence  for  the  discharge  of  their  vow,  and  that  during  this  time  he 
kept  the  vow  with  them,  is  at  variance  with  the  mention  of  twelve  days, 
Acts  zxiv.  11,  for  in  that  case  there  must  have  been  seventeen  days,  'it 
is  indeed  in  itself  possible,  that  Paul  did  not  reckon  the  five  days  which 
he  spent  in  confinement  at  Csesarea,  since  they  signified  nothing  for  his 
object ;  but  it  does  not  appear  so  from  his  own  words.  There  lemaiUi 
therefore,  nothing  else  but  to  assume,  that  the  seven  days  denote  a  definite 
number  of  days,  to  which  at  that  time  the  Kazarites'  vow  nsed  to  ex- 
tend, and  that  Paul  had  joined  the  Kazarites  on  one  of  the  last  of  theie 
days.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  section  of  the  Miahnah  on  the 
Nazarites'  vow,  the  number  of  thirty  days  is  mentioned  as  the  fixed 
term  for  this  oath.  As  to  the  seven  days  mentioned  in  Nnmben  vL, 
they  are  not  applicable  to  the  present  case ;  for  they  refer  to  the  case  of 
a  person  who,  during  the  time  of  his  vow,  has  defiled  himself,  and  who^ 
after  the  interval  of  seven  days'  purification,  begins  his  vow  afresh. 

^  I  find  no  reason  for  assuming  with  Bauer,  that  the  machinaftioiu 
against  Paul  proceeded  chiefly  from  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  to  chaige 
the  author  of  the  Acts  with  falsitying  a  matter  of  fact.  But  I  consider 
it  possible  that,  among  the  great  multitude  of  Jewish  Christians,  soma 
might  be  found  to  whom  their  Judaism  was  more  important  than  the 
little  Christianity  they  possessed,  and  that  such  persons  would  inaka 
common  cause  with  the  Jewish  zealots  against  PauL 
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judgment)  ana  to  avail  himself  of  circumstances  with  Chris- 
tian  prudence,  without  any  compromise  of  truth.  When  he 
was  suddenly  carried  away  by  the  impulse  of  righteous  indig- 
nation to  speak  with  greater  warmth  than  he  intended,  he 
was  able  to  recover  the  mastery  of  his  feelings,  and  to  act  in  a 
manner  becoming  his  vocation.  In  a  moment  of  excitement 
.at  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  high  priest  Ananias,  while 
thinking  only  of  the  person  and  losing  sight  of  the  office 
whose  duties  had  been  violated,  he  had  used  intemperate 
expressions  though  containing  truth ;  but  on  being  informed 
that  it  was  the  high  priest  whom  he  had  so  addressed,  he  at 
once  corrected  himself  and  said,  he  had  not  considered  the 
dignity  of  the  person  he  had  thus  addressed,  to  whom 
reverence  was  due  according  to  the  law.*  In  order  to 
secure  the  voice  of  the  majority  among  his  judges,  he  availed 
himself  of  that  means  for  the  victory  of  truth,  which  has 
often  been  used  against  it — ^the  divide  et  impera  in  a  good 
aense ;  he  enlisted  on  his  side  the  bias  for  that  truth  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  which  the  greater  number  of  his  judges 
really  approached  nearer  to  him,  than  the  few  who  denieJi  it, 
in  order  to  produce  a  division  in  the  assembly.  He  could 
say  with  truth,  that  he  was  brought  to  trial  because  he  had 
testified  of  the  hope  of  Israel,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  for  he  had  preached  Jesus  as  the  personage  by  whom 
this  hope  was  fulfilled.  These  words  had  the  effect  of  uniting 
the  Pharisees  present  in  his  favour,  and  of  involving  them  in 
a  warm  debate  with  the  Sadducees,  to  whom  the  high  priest 
idmself  belonged.  The  former  could  find  no  fault  in  him. 
If  he  had  said  that  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  person  or  that  an 
angel  had  appeared  to  him — (the  appearance  of  the  risen 
Jesus) — whatever  he  might  mean  by  this,  and  whether  what 
he  averred  were  true  or  nut,  they  did  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine, nor  trouble  themselves  about  it; — at  all  events,  they 
could  hot  criminate  him  on  this  account.  *  The  tribune  of 
the  Roman  cohort  at  last  saw  himself  obliged,  by  the  plots  of 

^  If  we  are  not  disposed  to  think  of  the  meaning  of  'fBeiv^  Acts 
xxiii.  5,  in  the  language  which  probably  Paul  used  on  this  occasion,  the 
Aramaic,  the  meaning  which  vv  may  well  have ;  yet  it  is  plain  from  the 
ctrcumstances  under  which  he  said  this,  that  he  could  not,  in  the  strict 
lense  of  the  word,  affirm  that  he  did  not  know  him. 

'  The  words  fi^  BtofMx&fJ^ey,  Acts  zxiiL  9,  are  certainly  a  gloss,  and 
a  gloss  at  variance  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  passage,  for  this  was 
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Paul's  enemies  against  bis  life,  to  send  him  under  an  escort  tu 
the  metropolis  of  the  province  Csesarea,  and  to  transfer  the 
affair  to  the  Procurator  Felix,  who  resided  there. 

The  accusation  which  the  Sanhedrim  by  their  counsel  were 
allowed  to  bring  against  him,  was  the  only  one  which,  accQrd* 
ing  to  the  privileges  secured  to  the  Jews  by  the  Koman  hxn, 
could  with  any  show  of  reason  be  made,  namely,  that  he 
everywhere  disturbed  the  Jews  in  the  enjoyment  of  these 
privileges,  the  peaceful  exercise  of  their  cultus, — ^that  he 
excited  disturbances  and  divisions  among  them,  and  that  at 
last  he  had  dared  to  desecrate  the  temple.  The  tribune  was 
accused  of  preventing  the  Jews  from  judging  Paul  according 
to  the  privileges  secured  to  them  by  law.  Felix,  who  im 
not  disposed  to  meddle  with  the  internal  disputes  of  the  Jewa^ 
perceived  no  fe,ult  in  the  accused,  and  hence  would  at  once 
have  set  him  at  liberty,  if  he  had  not  hoped,  as  it  was  hifl 
practice  to  make  justice  venal,  to  obtain  money  from  him ; 
but  as  Paul  was  not  willing  to  purchase  his  freedom  by  sach 
an  unlawful  method,  which  would  cast  suspicion  both  oa 
himself  and  his  cause,  Felix,  in  order  to  gain  feivour  with  the 
Jews  on  leaving  them,  to  whom  he  had  been  sufficiently 
obnoxious,  left  him  in  confinement,  and  thus  he  remained 
for  two  years  till  the  arrival  of  the  new  Procurator,  M. 
Porcius  Festus.^ 

certainly  more  than  the  Pharisees  could  be  willing  to  say  from  their 
standing-point. 

^  If  the  precise  time  at  which  Felix  was  recalled,  and  Festus  received 
the  government  of  the  province,  could  be  exactly  determined,  we  should 
have  an  important  chronological  mark ;  but  this  period  cannot  be  to 
exactly  determined.  The  chronological  data  on  which  we  here  proceed, 
are  the  following.  When  Felix  laid  down  the  procuratorrfiip,  he  ww 
accused  at  Rome,  as  Josephus  {Archceol  xx.  8,  §  9)  relates,  by  the  Jewi^ 
on  account  of  the  oppressions  he  had  practised,  and  would  have  been 
ftuTiipbed  if  he  had  not  been  delivered  by  the  intercessioa  of  his  brother 
ralias,  who  at  that  time  had  much  influence  with  the  emperor.  Bet 
Pallas  was  poisoned  by  Nero  in  the  year  62,  see  Tacit.  AnncU,  xiv.  65. 
This  enables  us  to  fix  the  extreme  terminus  a  quo  of  the  recal  of  Felix. 
But  according  to  the  narrative  of  Tacitus,  Pallas  had  long  before  loethii 
influence,  (AnncU.  xiii.  14.)  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Nero  bid 
removed  Pallas  from  the  office  he  held  under  Claudius,  and  treated  him 
with  displeasure.  And  since  Josephus  says  that  when  Pallas  interceded 
for  his  brother  Felix  he  stood  in  favour  with  the  emperor,  it  folloviy 
that  the  recal  of  Felix  must  have  taken  place  in  the  beginning  of  Nero's 
reign,  which  can  by  no  means  be  admitted.    What  Josephus  says  in  the 
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Paul  had  for  a  long  time  previous  to  this  event  enter- 
tained the  thought  of  preaching  the  gospel  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  world.  But  it  was  now  uncertain  whether  he  would 
ever  attain  the  fulfilment  of  this  inward  call;  but  on  the 
night  after  he  had  borne  testimony  to  his  faith  before  the 
assembled  Sanhedrim,  the  Lord  imparted  the  assurance  to 
him  by  a  vision,  that  as  he  had  been  his  witness  in  the  capital 
of  the  Jewish  world,  he  should  also  be  the  same  in  that  of  the 
(Jentile  world.  It  was  this  which  confirmed  him  in  his  reso- 
lution, when  the  procurator  was  about  to  sacrifice  him  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  of  seeking  deliverance  by  an 
appeal  to  the  emperor.  The  arrival  at  Caesarea  of  the  young 
King  Agrippa  II.,  as  a  person  acquainted  with  the  Jews  and 
their  religion,  was  acceptable  to  Festus,  since  he  hoped  that 
by  admitting  Paul  to  an  examination  in  his  presence,  he 
oould  learn  something  more  decisive  in  this  affair,  which 
might  be  communicated  in  his  report  to  Rome.  Paul  ap- 
pea^^  before  so  numerous  and  august  an  assembly,  before 
the  Roman  procurator  and  the  Jewish  king,  with  exultation 
at  the  thought  of  being  able  to  testify  of  what  filled  his  heart 
before  such  an  audience.  He  addressed  himself  especially  to 
King  Agrippa,  in  whom,  as  a  professor  of  the  Jewish  feith,  he 

hlBtory  of  his  life,  of  his  own  journey  to  Rome  in  his  six-and-twentieth 
year,  gives  no  sure  foundation  for  determining  the  time  when  Felix  laid 
down  his  office.  Schi-ader  thinks  indeed,  that  he  can  find  a  certain 
chronological  mark  in  this,  that  something  which  Josephus  puts  in 
eonnexion  with  the  entrance  of  Festus  into  office,  was  decided  by  the 
influence  of  Poppoea,  already  married  to  Nero,  {Joseph.  Archoeol.  xx.  8, 
§1) ;  for  It  would  follow  that  since  Nero,  according  to  Tacitus,  married 
Poppcea  in  62,  Festus  must  have  entered  on  his  government  ahout  this 
time.  But  the  words  of  Josephus,  xiv.  60,  xarcb  r^v  Kaip6v  rovroy,  cannot 
avail  for  exactly  determining  the  time ;  Poppoea,  long  before  her 
marriage  to  Nero,  had  great  influence  over  him,  as  appears  from  the 
worcLs  of  Tacitus,  Annal.  xiv.  60,  '*  Ea  diri  pellex  et  adulteri  Neronis, 
mox  mariti  potens,"  and  had  already  accomplished  much  by  interceding 
with  the  emperor.  We  need  not  attach  much  weight  to  the  circum- 
itanoe  that  Josephus  calls  her  at  that  time  the  wife  of  Nero.  But  in  all 
this  much  uncertainty  attaches  to  the  chronology  of  events,  and  the 
tapposition  that  Felix  laid  down  his  office  in  the  year  62,  and  therefore 
(hat  Paul's  confinement  took  place  in  60,  is  by  no  means  sufficiently 
proved.  We  may  therefore  safely  place  it  some  years  earlier.  If  Paul 
was  set  at  liberty  from  his  confinement  at  Rome,  we  must  necessarily 
admit  the  earlier  date  ;  for  if  his  confinement  at  Rome  had  been  con- 
temporaneous with  the  great  conflagration,  he  would  certainly  havo 
fiUlen  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  then  excited  against  the  Christians. 
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hoped  to  find  more  points  of  connexion  than  in  a  hnathm 
magistrate.  He  narrated  how  he  had  been  educated  in 
zealous  attachment  to  Pharisaic  principles,  and  from  a  Tident 
persecutor  had,  by  a  call  from  the  Lord  himself,  become 
a  devoted  preacher  of  the  gospel, — ^that  in  obeying  this  call 
up  to  that  time  he  had  testified  before  Jews  and  GentileB, 
great  and  small,  but  had  published  nothing  else  than  what 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  had  foretold,  that  the  Messiah  should 
sufier,  that  he  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  by  the 
assurance  of  an  everlasting  divine  life  diffuse  light  among 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  This  he  might  presume  was  admitted  by 
the  king  as  an  acknowledged  article  of  &ith,  but  it  must 
appear  utterly  strange  to  the  Romans ;  strange  also  must  the 
religious  inspiration  with  which  Paul  uttered  all  this  appear 
to  the  cold-hearted  Roman  statesman.  He  could  see  nothing 
in  it  but  enthusiastic  delusion.  "  Too  much  Jewish  learn- 
ing," he  exclaimed,  "  hath  made  thee  mad."  But  with  calm 
confidence  Paul  replied,  "  I  am  not  mad,  but  speak  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness!"  and,  tiuiaing  to  Agrippa,  he  called 
upon  him  as  a  witness,  since  he  well  knew  that  these  things 
were  not  done  in  a  comer  of  the  earthy  in  secret^  but  pub- 
licly at  Jerusalem.  And  with  a  firm  conviction,  that  in 
all  he  had  testified  the  promises  of  the  prophets  were  fulfilled, 
he  said  to  the  king,  ''  Believest  thou  the  prophets  ?  I  know 
that  thou  believest !"  Agrippa,  offended  by  Paul's  confidence, 
answered,  "  Truly  in  a  short  time'  thou  wilt  make  me  a 
Cliristian."  Paul,  with  his  fetters  on  his  arm,  was  conscious 
of  possessing  more  than  all  the  glory  of  the  world,  uttered  the 
noble  words,  "  Yes,  I  pray  God  that  in  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
time,  he  would  make  not  only  thee,  0  king,  but  all  who  hear 
me  to-day,  what  I  now  am,  except  these  bonds  I " 


*  1  understand  the  words  iv  6\lya>  (Acts  xxvi.  28)  in  the  only  i 
which  they  can  have  according  to  the  turns  loquendi  and  Paul's  aii:iwer. 
The  interpretation  adopted  by  Meyer  and  Kome  otlicrs  is  indeed  pori* 
Bible,  but  appears  to  me  not  so  natural.  If  the  reading  of  the  Cod. 
Alex,  and  of  the  Vulgate,  which  Lachmann  approves,  be  adopted, 
4v  fxfydKtpf  in  Pauls  answer,  the  words  of  Agrippa  must  be  thot 
explained,  "With  a  little,  or  with  few  reasons  (which  will  nnt  eostyoa 
much  trouble)  you  think  of  making  me  a  Christian  " — ^and  the  answer 
of  Paul  will  be.  Whether  with  great  or  with  little— for  many  or 
few  reasons,  1  pray  God,  &c.  But  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to 
receive  as  correct  this  reading,  which  may  be  explained  as  a  glo68>  and 
is  not  supported  by  very  preponderating  authorities. 
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As  the  king  and  the  procurator  after  this  examination 
could  not  find  Paul  guilty  of  any  offence  punishable  by  the 
laws,  the  procurator  would  probably  have  set  him  at  liberty, 
if  after  his  appeal  to  Csesar  it  had  not  been  necessary  for  the 
matter  to  take  its  l^al  coiirse ;  yet  the  report  (elogium)  with 
which  he  would  be  sent  to  Rome,  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
in  his  favour.  The  centurion  to  whom  he  was  committed 
with  other  prisoners  in  order  to  be  taken  to  Rome,  certainly 
corroborated  the  impression  of  this  favourable  report  by  the 
account  he  gave  of  Paul's  conduct  during  his  long  and  dan- 
gerous voyage.  .  Hence  he  met  at  Rome  with  more  indulgent 
treatment  than  the  other  prisoners  :  he  was  allowed  to  hire  a 
private  dweUing  in  which  only  one  soldier  attended  him  as 
a  guard,  to  whom  he  was  listened  by  a  chain  on  the  arm  (the 
usual  mode  of  the  custodia  milvtaris),  and  could  receive  all 
who  were  disposed  to  visit  him,  and  write  letters. 

As  he  had  cause  to  fear  that  the  Jews  dwelling  at  Rome 
had  received  from  Jerusalem  a  report  inimical  to  his  cha- 
racter, and  regarded  him  as  an  accuser  of  his  people,  he 
endeavoured  speedily  to  remove  this  unfavourable  impression. 
Accordingly,*  three  days  after  his  arrival,  he  invited  the 
principal  persons  among  them  to  visit  him.  It  proved  that 
no  report  to  Paul's  prejudice  had  yet  reached  them,  if  it  be 
allowed  that  they  spoke  the  truth.  It  also  appeared  from 
the  statements  of  these  respectable  Jews,  that  they  had  heard 
little  or  nothing  of  the  Christian  church  which  existed  in  the 
same  city  with  themselves.  Nor  is  this  inconceivable,  if  we 
only  consider  the  immense  size  of  the  metropohs,  and  the 
vast  confluence  of  himian  beings  it  contained,  and  if  to  this 
we  add^  that  the  main  body  of  that  church  consisted  of 
Gentiles,  and  that  these  wealthy  Jews  busied  themselves 
fer  more  about  other  objects  than  about  the  concerns  of 
religion.  Yet  it  by  no  means  appears  from  the  statements  of 
the  Jews  that  they-  had  scarcely  heard  of  a  Christian  church 
existing  at  Rome,  but  only  that  they  had  not  taken  any 
pains  to  acqidre  an  accurate  knowledge  of  it.  They  knew 
indeed  that  this  new  sect  met  everywhere  with  opponents, 
and  hence  it  might  be  inferred  that  they  had  heard  of  the 
controversies  which  had  been  carried  on  at  Rome  about 
it^  for  the  "everywhere"  {iravrnxov),  in  Acts  xxviii.  22, 
includes  (certainly  does  not  exclude)  a  reference  to  what  was 
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going  on  at  Rome  itself^  and  we  must  not  forget  that  only  the 
substance  of  what  the  Jews  said  is  handed  down  to  ua.^  As 
they  heard  much  of  the  opposition  excited  against  this 
new  sect,  but  nothing  precise  respecting  their  doctnoei) 
they  were  well  pleased  that  Paul  proposed  to  give  them  an 
address  on  the  subject.  But  here,  as  everywhere  else,  IWa 
preaching  foimd  more  acceptance  with  the  Gentiles  than  with 
the  Jews.* 

'  I  cannot  find  any  foundation  for  the  contradiction  which  Dr. 
Bauer,  in  his  treatises  so  often  quoted,  thinks  he  has  detected  between 
this  narration  in  the  Acts,  and  the  existence  of  such  a  church  at  Rome^ 
which  we  must  suppose  according  to  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

*  The  position  developed  and  advocated  with  equal  acoteneift  ind 
learning  by  H.  BQttger  in  the  second  part  of  his  Beiirage  zur  hiuio- 
risdirbritischen  Einleitung  in  die  paulinischen  Briefs,  Oottingen,  1887, 
— that  Paul  was  a  prisoner  only  for  the  first  three  or  five  days  after  hit 
arri^  in  Rome,  that  he  then  obtained  his  fireedom,  and  lived  for  two 
years  in  a  hired  house,  quite  at  liberty ;— this  position,  if  it  were  Vnt, 
would  cast  a  new  light  on  Paul's  history  during  this  period;  for  it  vookl 
then  appear  that  all  those  Epistles,  which  evidently  were  written  dming 
some  one  imprisonment,  could  not  have  been  written  at  Borne  or  daring 
his  first  confinement  there.  But  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  is  directlT 
opposed  to  this  supposition.  I  cannot  understand  Acts  xxviiL  1^ 
otherwise  than  that  permission  was  then  granted  to  Paul  to  reside  ins 
private  house,  the  same  which  is  designated  in  v.  23,  his  lodging 
^evia,  and  in  v.  80,  as  cV  l^iu  ixiirO<&fiari,  "  his  own  hired  boose.  It 
cannot  be  imagined,  that  if,  after  three  days,  so  important  an  alteimtlon 
had  taken  place  in  PauPs  circumstances,  Luke  would  not  have  men- 
tioned it,  for  the  assertion  that  his  readers  must  have  supposed  this  of 
themselves,  from  the  known  forms  of  Roman  justice,  cannot  satisfy  ni. 
Even  if  this  could  have  been  supposed,  he  would  hardly  have  omitted 
to  point  out  in  a  few  words  so  important  a  change  in  Paul's  lot.  Bat  it 
is  not  easily  proved  that  such  an  inference  could  be  drawn,  from  what 
is  known  respecting  the  course  of  Roman  justice  at  that  time.  The 
manner  also  in  which  Luke  expresses  himself  (Acts  xxviii.  80,  31) 
respecting  Paul's  residence  for  two  years  at  Rome,  certainly  implies  that 
he  had  not  then  obtained  his  freedom,  for  we  are  merely  told  that  bo 
preached  the  gospel  in  his  own  dwelling ;  but  it  is  not  narrated  that  ho 
visited  the  synagogue  or  any  place  where  the  church  met,  for  which 
omission  no  other  reason  can  be  given,  than  that,  although  ho 
could  receive  any  vit^it  in  his  own  residence,  under  the  inspection 
of  his  guard,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  go  to  whatever  place  be 
chose;  and  least  of  all,  would  a  prisoner,  whose  cause  was  not 
yet  decided,  have  been  permitted  to  attend  these  meetings  of  the 
church,  even  if  accompanied  by  his  guard.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  explained,  unless  we  admit  the  continued  confine- 
ment of  Paul.  How  likewise  can  it  be  imagined,  that  Paul,  who  wished 
to  visit  the  church  at  Rome  only  on  his  way,  would  have  stayed 
there  for  two  years,  where  suitable  measures  had  already  been  taken  for 
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With  the  confinement  of  Paul,  a  new  and  important  era 
commenced  not  only  in  his  life  and  ministry,  but  also  in  the 
development  of  the  churches  founded  by  him,  for  in  pro- 
portion as  Christianity  spread  more  widely,  a  number  of 
heterogeneous  mental  elements  were  brought  into  action, 
many  important  phenomena  became  conspicuous,  while  the 
divine  word  operated  among  them  in  an  independent  manner, 
and  they  were  deprived  of  the  apostle's  personal  oversight 
and  guidance. 

the  continued  propagation  of  Christianity,  instead  of  travelling  to 
those  regions  of  the  West,  where  nothing  had  yet  been  done  for  making 
known  the  gospel  ?  This  is  explicable  only  on  ttie  supposition,  that  he 
remained  so  long  a  time  at  Rome  under  constraint. 

According  to  the  account  in  the  Acts,  we  may  receive  it  as  an  esta- 
blished fact,  that  Paul  lived  two  years  in  Komc  as  a  prisoner, — a  fact  which 
can  be  overturned  by  nothing  that  we  know  of  the  course  of  Koman 
IQStice  in  the  case  of  such  appeals ;  even  without  waiting  to  examine 
how  both  could  be  reconciled  to  one  another. 

Meanwhile,  from  what  is  known  of  the  legal  processes  in  the  time  of 
the  first  Caesars,  it  can  by  no  means  be  proved,  what  is  in  the  highest 
de;gree  improbable,  that  all  the  causes  which,  in  consequence  of  an  appeal, 
were  brought  to  Rome  for  decision,  were  decided  in  the  course  of  five  or 
ten  days.  It  was  one  thing  to  decide  on  the  admissibility  of  the  appeal, 
and  another  thing  to  decide  on  the  point  of  law  respecting  which  the 
appeal  was  made.  My  respected  colleague.  Professor  Rudorff,  who  has 
had  the  goodness  to  make  me  a  written  communication  on  this  subject, 
conclndes  with  the  statement,  that  the  term  of  five  or  ten  days  related 
not  to  the  duration  of  the  judicial  proceedings,  but  to  the  lodging  of  the 
^peal,  and  to  the  apoatoli  (=  litertB  dimiasorioB),  that  it  gave  no  pre- 
teription  relative  to  the  term  of  the  transaction  itself,  and  that  the 
accused  remained  under  arrest  till  the  decision  of  the  emperor.  Thus, 
in  the  Sententios  RecepttB  of  Julius  Paulas,  lib.  v.  tit.  34,  it  is  said  ex- 

Sressly  of  the  apostolic  *'  Quorum  postulatio  et  acceptio  intra  quintum 
iem  ex  officio  facienda  est."  In  a  law  enacted  by  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  in  314,  according  to  which  we  are  not  justified  in  determining 
the  legal  process  in  the  times  of  the  first  Caesars,  is  the  express  provision 
that  the  appellator  should  be  free  from  arrest  only  in  catisai  civiles,  but 
of  criminates  causoi  it  is  said,  "  In  quibus,  etiamsi  possunt  provocare, 
earn  tamen  statum  debent  obtinere,  ut  post  provocationem  in  custodia 
peFseverent."    Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  xi.  tit.  30,  c.  2. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


PAUL  DUBINa  HIS  FIRST  CONFINEMEITC  AT  ROME,  AND  THE  DEYSLOPIHR 
DURING  THE  SAME  PERIOD  OF  THE  OHUROHSS  PREYIOUSLT  FOUNDED  BT 
BIM. 

In  examining  this  portion  of  Paul's  history,  we  must  fix 
oui'  attention  on  three  principal  points ;  his  relation  to  the 
Roman  state, — ^to  the  Church  at  Rome, — and  to  the  ChurcheB 
in  other  parts. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  the  main  thing  to  be  considfired 
is,  from  what  point  of  view  the  charge  imder  which  he  waB 
detained  as  a  prisoner  is  to  be  viewed?  Christianity  was  aot 
yet  denounced  as  a  religio  Ulicita,  therefore  Paul  could  notj 
like  the  later  teachers  of'  Christianity,  be  accused  of  violatiiig 
the  laws  of  the  state,  on  accoimt  of  his  exertions  in  pro- 
pagating this  religion.  Christians  appeared  only  as  a  saot 
proceeding  from  Judaism,  who  were  accused  by  Paul's  JeviA 
adversaries  of  adulterating  the  original  doctrines  of  their 
religion ;  so  that  at  Rome  no  attention  was  paid  to  dis- 
putes  that  merely  concerned  the  religious  institutions  of  tiw 
Jews.  This  charge  against  Paul  might  therefore  be  coo- 
sidered  as  altogether  foreign  to  Roman  judicature,  and  be 
would  soon  regain  his  liberty ;  in  this  manner,  the  aflWr 
would  soon  be  brought  to  a  close  ;  but  it  cannot  be  shovn^ 
that  it  would  be  viewed  imder  this  aspect,  the  most  feYOur- 
able  for  the  apostle.  The  Jews  might  accuse  him  as  being 
a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  who  interfered  with  the 
privileges  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Roman  government,  tf 
their  advocate  Tertullus  had  already  attempted  to  prove. 
Hence  an  additional  allegation  might  be  made,  which  from 
the  standing-point  of  the  Roman  law  would  tend  much  mow 
to  Paul's  injury — that  he  had  caused  among  other  RcHOtt 
subjects  and  citizens  in  the  provinces,  and  in  Rome  itseH 
movements  which  were  detrimental  to  the  good  order  of  ih» 
state ;  that  he  had  tempted  them  to  apostatize  from  the  state 
religion,  by  propagating  a  religion  at  variance  with  the 
ancient  Roman  institutions,  in  which  religion  and  politics  wen 
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intimately  blended.*  If  the  church  at  Rome,  consisting  mainly 
of  Gentile  Christians,  gave  the  impression  in  its  whole  appear- 
ance of  being  imjewish,  in  short,  a  gemis  tertium ;  this  view 
of  Paul's  conduct  would  be  formed  so  much  the  more  easily. 
The  existence  of  this  new  religious  sect  in  the  capital,  would 
be  made  an  object  of  public^  attention  by  the  proceedings 
against  Paul.  We  may  suppose,  that  his  fanatical  and  artM 
adversaries  among  the  Jews  would  leave  no  artifice  imtried  to 
set  his  conduct  in  the  worst  possible  light  to  the  Roman 
authorities.  Thus  the  investigation  of  his  cause,  with  the 
accusation  and  defence,  might  be  protracted,  and  his  prospects 
might  by  turns  become  favourable  or  unfavourable.  During 
the  first  period  of  his  residence  at  Rome  he  underwent  no 
public  examination.'  His  situation  justified  the  most  favour- 
able expectations,  and  he  proposed  when  set  at  liberty,  before 
he  extended  his  sphere  of  labour  towards  the  West,  according 
to  the  plan  he  had  previously  formed,  to  visit  Lesser  Asia, 
where  his  personal  exertions  seemed  to  be  very  necessary  to 
counteract  many  influences  that  were  operating  injuriously 
on  the  churches.  He  intimated  to  the  overseer  of  the  church 
at  Colossse,  Philemon,  that  he  intended  to  take  up  his  abode 
with  him. 

At  a  later  period'  of  his  imprisonment,  when  he  had 
already  imdergone  a  public  examination,  he  had  no  such 
fitvourable  prospect  before  him;  the  thought  of  martyrdom 
became  fenuHar  to  his  mind,  yet  the  expectation  of  being 
released  fix>m  confinement  was  predominant,  so  that  he  wrote 
to  the  chiu'ch  at  Philippi  that  he  hoped  to  come  to  them 
soon.     But  if  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  origin  and 

1  The  point  of  view  as  a  Boman  statesman  from  which  Cicero  formed 
his  model  of  law.  ''Separatim  nemo  habessit  Deos  neve  novos  sive 
advenas,  nisi  publice  adscitos  privatim  colunto.  JUttis  famUioB 
fcUrvmque  aervanto."  Cicero  de  Legihus  ;  and  in  the  Commentaries, 
c  X.,  against  the  confusio  rdigionum,  which  arose  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  new  religions.  This  was  the  point  of  view  from  which 
s  Tacitus  and  the  Younger  Pliny  formed  their  judgment  of  Christi- 
anity. 

*  Whether  this  term  embraced  the  whole  of  the  first  two  years  of  his 
confinement  we  cannot  with  certainty  determine,  for  the  silence  of  Luke 
in  the  Acts  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  that,  during  the  whole  of  this 
period,  there  was  nothing  memorable  to  be  narrated  respecting  the 
situation  of  the  apostle. 

^  As  appears  from  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 
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original  constitution  of  the  church  at  Rome  be  coneeta 
close  connexion  and  intimate  communion  may  be  presumed 
to  have  existed  between  its  members  and  the  individual  whom 
they  might  regard  mediately  as  their  spiritual  £Either,  and 
whose  pecuUar  form  of  doctrme  prevailed  among  them.  Now 
if  the  epistles  which  Paid  wrote  during  his  first  oonfinemeot 
at  Rome  bore  evidence  against  such  a  supposition,  they  mi^t 
also  be  adduced  against  our  views.  If  Ibese  epistles  make  la 
acquainted  with  any  diflFerence  existing  between  the  Roman 
church  and  Paul,  this  fact  would  be  very  decisive,  and  we 
should  be  forced  to  conclude  that  a  strongly  marked  Judaizing 
element  predominated  in  that  church.  But  the  Romaa 
Christians  had  already,  even  before  he  arrived  at  Bom6^ 
evinced  their  sjonpathy,  since  sfeveral  of  their  number  tra- 
velled a  day's  journey,  as  far  as  the  small  town  of  Fcnm 
Appii,  and  some  a  shorter  distance  to  the  place  called  Tret 
Tabemce,  in  order  to  meet  him.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians  he  sends  salutation  from  the  wJiole  church  {icavTH 
At  ayioi)  which  is  a  proof  of  the  close  connexion  in  which  he 
stood  with  them.  As  to  his  giving  special  salutations  from 
the  Christians  in  the  service  of  the  imperial  palace  (the 
C(esariani)y  we  are  not  to  infer  that  these  persons  were  more 
in  unison  with  him  than  the  rest  of  the  church,  but  rather 
that  they  were  better  acquainted,  and  on  more  intimate 
terms  with  the  church  at  Philippi.  At  all  events,  it  ia  an 
arbitrary  supposition  that  these  Gentile  Christians  were  ikoK 
who,  in  distinction  from  the  rest  of  the  church,  consisting  of 
Jewish  Christians,  were  in  closer  connexion  with  PauL*  It 
might  indeed  be  expected,  that  if  these  Ccesariani  were  moie 
allied  by  their  Gentile  origin  to  the  church  at  Philippi,  he 
would  have  mentioned  this  circumstance  as  the  reason  fcf 
presenting  their  special  salutations.  It  is  not  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  this  view,  if  these  epistles  contain  undeniabb 
marks,  that  in  the  Roman  church  Judaizers  were  found 
hostile  to  Paul,  and  who  occasioned  him  much  vexation ;  fir 
we  ourselves  have  pointed  out  a  Judaizing  tendency  in  a 
smaller  part  of  this  church  sufl&cient  to  accoimt  for  such  an 
appeamnce.  As  the  Gentile  Christians  who  advocated  thi 
Pauline  principles,  now  found  so  important  a  support  in  hit 

■  See  Schneckenbuiger,  p.  123. 
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personal  presence,  and  cooperated  with  him  in  publishing  the 
gospel  among  the  Grentiles,  the  opposition  of  the  Judaizing  anti- 
pauline  party  must  have  been  excited  by  it  and  rendered  still 
more  violent.  The  whole  tone  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians  testifies  of  the  conflicts  he  sustained  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  Judaizers.  His  excited  feelings  cannot  be  mistaken ; 
his  displeasure  was  called  forth  by  anxiety  for  the  purity  of 
the  gospel  against  those  who,  where  the  soul  appeared  in  a 
fit  state  for  receiving  the  gospel,  sought  to  take  advantage  of 
it  for  gaining  adherents  for  their  Jewish  ceremonies  and  doc- 
trine of  meritorious  works.  And  Paul  himself  distinguishes 
those  among  the  Roman  Cliristians  who,  with  finendly  feel- 
ings towards  himself,  were  active  in  cooperating  with  him 
for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  from  those  who,  animated  with 
jealousy  at  his  success,  endeavoured  to  form  a  party  against 
him,  and  to  "  add  affliction  to  his  bonds,"  Philip,  i.  15 — 18 ; 
and  among  the  Jewish  Christians  he  could  only  point  out. 
two  who  laboured  with  him  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  con- 
tributed to  his  comfort ;  Col.  iv.  11. 

During  his  confinement,  anxiety  for  the  extension  of  the 
kingdom  of  Grod,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  the  churches  he 
had  founded,  occupied  him  far  more  than  the  care  of  his 
personal  welfare.  As  all  persons  had  firee  access  to  him,  he 
thus  enjoyed  opportunities  for  preaching  the  gospel.  By  the 
soldiers  who  relieved  one  another  in  standing  guard  over 
him,  it  became  known  among  their  comrades,  (among  the 
cakortes  prcetorianoe,  in  the  castra  prcBtoria,  in  the  prceto- 
rium;)  and  hence  to  a  wider  extent  in  the  city,  that  he  was 
put  in  confinement,  not  on  account  of  any  civil  offence,  but 
for  his  zjeal  on  behalf  of  the  new  religion;  and  this  tended  to 
promote  it,  since  a  cause  for  which  its  advocate  sacrificed 
everything  was  certain  of  attracting  attention.  By  his 
example  also  many  of  the  Roman  Christians  were  roused  to 
publish  the  truth  zealously  and  boldly.  But  while  some  co- 
operated with  Paul  in  a  oneness  of  heart  and  mind,  others 
came  forward  who  belonged  to  the  antipauline  Judaizing 
party,  in  opposition  to  his  method  of  publishing  the  gospel. 
The  manner  in  which  he  expresses  hiroaclf  respecting  these 
his  opponents  is  worthy  of  notice  on  r.wo  accoimts.  We  here 
see  a  man  who  could  entirely  forgei  his  own  person  when  the 
oaase  of  his  Lord  was  concerned, — ^who  could  even  rejoice  in 
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what  bore  an  unMendly  aspect  towards  himfieli^  if  it  con- 
tributed to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ  We  perceiyehow 
fax  his  zeal  for  the  truth  and  against  error  was  from  all 
selfish  contractedness ;  with  what  freedom  of  spirit  he  was 
able  to  pass  a  judgment  on  all  doctrinal  dififerences.  Even  in 
the  erroneous  yiews  of  these  Judaizers  he  acknowledged  the 
truth  that  lay  at  their  basis;  and  when  he  compsured  the 
errors  propagated  by  them,  with  the  fundamental  truth  which 
they  announced  at  the  same  time,  it  was  still  a  cause  of  joy 
to  him  that  this  fundamental  truth  was  becoming  more 
generally  known,  that  in  every  way,  whether  in  pretence  (by 
Siose  who  in  their  hearts  preferred  Judaism  to  Christiamtjr,) 
or  with  an  upright  intention,  Christ  was  preached,  PhiL  i  18. 
For  even  by  these  persons  the  knowledge  of  the  &ct8  on 
which  the  gospel  rested  was  spread  to  a  greater  extent ;  and 
where  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  the  Founder  and  King  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  was  once  produced,  on  this  foundation  a 
superstructure  could  be  raised  of  more  correct  and  extended 
instruction.  But  from  this  we  learn  what  is  of  service  for 
explaining  later  appearances  in  the  history  of  the  Roman 
church,  that  in  connexion  with  the  lessons  of  the  Pauline 
theology  the  germ  of  a  Judaizing  tendency  was  implanted  in 
this  church. 

The  concerns  of  the  churches  in  Lesser  Asia  first  occupied 
Paul's  attention  in  his  imprisonment.  *    ,He  had  received  an 

^  The  supposition  on  which  we  here  proceed,  that  Paul  wrote  the 
Epistles  to  the  Colossians,  the  Ephesians,  and  Philemon,  during  this 
confinement  at  Rome,  has  found  in  later  times  strenuous  opponents  in 
Schulz  and  Schott,  to  whom  must  be  added  Bottger ;  but  the  arguments 
advanced  by  them  against  it  do  not  appear  to  me  adapted  to  overthrow 
the  opinion  hitherto  most  generally  held,  though  no  demonstrative 
proof  can  be  given  in  its  favour,  since  Paul  does  not  exactly  state  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  wrote.  What  he  says  of  the  opportu- 
nities presented  for  announcing  the  gospel,  agrees  very  well  with  what 
we  know  of  his  confinement  at  Rome,  from  the  hints  given  in  the  Acts 
and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  (The  latter  indeed  cannot  be 
nrged  against  Bottger.  for  he  supposes  that  epistle  to  be  written  while 
Paul  was  confined  at  Csesarea.)  It  does  not  appear  to  me  surprirang, 
that  a  runaway  slave  from  OolossaB  should  betake  himself  at  once  to 
Rome;  for  the  constant  intercourse  with  the  capital  of  the  empire 
would  easily  furnish  him  with  an  opportunity,  and  he  might  hope  for 
greater  security  from  the  distance  and  the  immense  population  of  the 
metropolis.  Nor  is  it  at  all  strange,  that  a  teacher  of  the  church  it  Co* 
loss»  should  be  induced,  by  the  dangers  that  threatened  pore  Christi 
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exact  account  of  their  situations  from  an  eminent  indiyi(]}ial 
belonging  to  the  church  of  Colossse,  Epaphras,  the  founder  of 
that  and  of  the  neighbouring  Christian  communities.  He 
visited  Paul  at  Rome,  and  gave  practical  proofe  of  his  sym- 
pathy, *  and  through  him  the  apostle  learnt"  how  many  things 
which  had  happened  in  their  church  during  his  absence 
required  to  be  promptly  counteracted. 

During  the  prece(fing  year,  a  new  influence  emanating  from 
Judaism  had  been  developed  in  those  regions ; — an  influence 
with  which  Christianity  had  hitherto  not  come  in  contact, 
but  which  now  threatened  to  mingle  with  it,  and  to  endanger 
its  purity  and  simplicity.  It  might  be  expected  that  Chns- 
.  tianity  on  its  first  spread  among  the  Jews,  would  chiefly  come 
in  contact  with  the  Pharisaic  mode  of  thinking  which  was 
then  predominant.    Hence  the  first  false  teachers,  with  whom 

anity  there,  to  travel  as  far  as  Rome  in  order  to  consult  the  apostle  and 
to  solicit  his  assistance;  though  we  cannot  determine  with  certainty 
whether  other  personal  concerns  also  brought  Epaphras  to  Rome. 
Neither  can  the  fauct  that  Paul,  when  at  Rome,  desired  a  lodging  to  be 
in  readiness  for  him  at  Colossee,  determine  anything ;  for  though  he 
had  at  an  earlier  period  formed  the  intention  to  travel  first  into  Spain, 
yet,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  he  might  be  induced,  by  the  infor- 
mation respecting  the  changes  in  the  churches  of  Lesser  Asia,  to  alter 
his  plan.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  than  natural,  that,  during  his  confinement 
at  Rome,  he  should  collect  around  him  younger  men,  who  at  other  times 
had  been  used  to  serve  as  companions  and  fellow-labourers  in  his  mi- 
nistry, and  that  he  should  now  make  use  of  them  in  order  to  maintain 
with  the  distant  churches,  of  whose  situation  he  could  receive  informa- 
tion through  various  channels  at  Rome,  a  living  connexion  adapted  to 
their  necessities. 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  calls  this 
Epaphras  his  "  fdloiv-prisoner  in  Christ  Jeaus"  As  he  thus  dis- 
tinguishes him  f^om  his  other  fellow-labourers,  we  may  conclude  that  it 
eoald  be  affirmed  only  of  Epaphras.  Since  the  judicial  inquiry  instituted 
against  Paul  would  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Roman  magis- 
trates to  the  new  religious  party  that  were  opposed  to  the  religion  of 
the  state,  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  led  to  the  apprehension  of  Epa- 
phras, who  had  laboured  so  zealously  on  behalf  of  this  cause  in  Lesser 
Asia.  But  it  is  against  this  opinion,  that  he  is  not  mentioned  with  this 
epithet  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
apprehension  of  Epaphras  did  not  occur  till  after  that  epistle  was 
written.  Still  it  is  fair  to  suppose,  that  he  was  distinguished  by  this 
epithet  to  Philemon  only  as  a  faithftd  companion  of  the  apostle  in  his 
confinement;  as  on  the  other  hand  he  is  distinguished  by  another 
epithet  in  the  epistle  to  the  whole  church  at  Colossss ;  and  this  title  of 
honour  (6  ffwaixyMKorT6s  fiov)  is  applied  in  the  same  epistle  to  Aristar* 
chus,  who  had  accompanied  the  apostle  in  his  confinement. 


344  Paul's  second  confinement  at  home. 

When  Paul  wrote  this  letter  to  Titus  he  had  the  prospect 
of  spending  the  winter  at  Nicopolis,  where  he  wished  Titus  to 
join  him.  As  there  were  so  many  cities  in  different  parts, 
which,  having  been  built  on  the  occasion  of  some  victory, 
were  called  Nicopolis,  and  we  have  no  exact  information 
respecting  the  travels  of  the  apostle  in  this  last  period  of  his 
ministry,  and  the  exact  dates  are  wanting,  we  cannot  deter- 
mine what  city  is  here  intended,  whether  we  are  to  look  for 
it  in  Cilicia,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  or  Epirus.  We  might  sup- 
pose that  the  city  built  in  the  last-named  country  by  Augustus 
to  commemorate  the  sea-fight  at  Actium  was  intended ;  but 
at  all  events,  it  appears  firom  the  plan  of  his  journey  indicated 
in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that  Paid  was  come  j&x)m 
Lesser  Asia  into  the  West,  and  that  he  had  probably  taken 
farewell  of  his  beloved  Timothy  at  Ephesus. 

As  soon  as  he  had  returned  to  tiie  West,  he  fulfilled  his 
purpose  of  pubhshing  the  gospel  in  Spain.  But  there  he  was 
soon  seized  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  *  After  he  had 
been  in  confinement  a  long  time,  and  had  been  subjected  to 
one  judicial  examination,  he  wrote  his  last  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
whom  (as  we  have  just  said)  he  probably  had  left  behind  at 
Ephesus.  His  situation  at  this  time  was  evidently  very 
different  from  that  in  which  he  found  himself  during  his  first 
confinement  after  his  examination.  It  was  theti  imiversally 
allowed  that  he  was  a  prisoner  not  on  account  of  any  moral 
or  political  offence,  but  only  for  publishing  the  gospel,  and 
his  example  gave  many  courage  boldly  to  confess  their  faith. 
But  now  he  appeared  in  his  fetters,  as  an  "evil-doer,"  ii.  9,  for 
all  Christians  in  Rome  were  considered  as  malefici.  Only  a 
few  had  the  courage  openly  to  show  themselves  as  his  i&iends 
and  companions  in  the  faith.  Tlien  he  was  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty  between  the  expectation  of  martp'dom  and  of 
release,  though  the  latter  was  more  probable.     Now,  on  the 

*  It  may  indeed  appear  remarkable  that  Paul,  during  the  last  part  of 
Nero's  reign,  at  a  time  when  arbitrary  cruelty  so  predominated,  when 
Christians  were  so  much  the  object  of  public  hatred,  still  enjoyed 
80  favourable  a  situation  as  a  prisoner,  so  that  he  could  see  his  friends 
and  write  epistles.  But  the  exact  situation  of  prisoners  depended 
BO  much  on  accidental  circumstances,  that  we  cannot  draw  certain  con- 
clusions respecting  it  merely  from  the  general  state  of  things.  Some 
Christians  might,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  enjoy  these  privileges  even 
amidst  the  most  violent  persecutions. 
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They  must  have  been  rather  tempted  to  remodel  Christianity 
according  to  their  former  ideas  and  tendencies,  and  to  cast  it 
into  A  theosophic  form  of  their  own.    We  here  see  a  tendency, 
first  germinating  in  the  circle  of  Judaism,  from  which,  in  the 
following  century,  manifold  branches  proceeded  of  a  gnosti- 
cism that  corrupted  the  simple  gospel.     Paul  had  probably 
cause,  from  his  experience  during  his  long  sojourn  in  Lesser 
Asia,  to  apprehend  the  springing  up  of  a  tendency  so  injurious 
to  the  gospel,  and  hence  we  may  account  for  his  warnings 
addressed  to  the  presbyters  of  the  Ephesian  church.     His  ap- 
prehensions were  now  verified.     Jewish  false  teachers  of  tlus 
tendency  had  made  their  way  into  the  church  at  Colossse. 
What  distinguished  them  from  the  common  pharisaically- 
minded  Jewish  Christians  was  this, — that  they  (fed  not  begin 
with  recommending  to  the  Gentiles  the  observance  of  Jewish 
ceremonies,  as  indispensable  for  justification  and  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  for  obtaining  eternal  happiness.     Had  they  pro- 
ceeded in  this  manner,  they  would  in  all  probability  not  have 
found  an  entrance  so  easily  into  churches  consisting  piu'ely  of 
Gentile  Christians.     But  they  boasted  of  the  knowledge  of  a 
bi^er  wisdom  transmitted  by  tradition  among  the  initiated;' 
they  pretended  to  a  higher  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  world, 
to  stand  in  a  closer  connexion  with  it,  and  that  they  could 
communicate  it  to  those  who  were  disposed  to  be  initiated 
into  their  mysteries.     With  this  theoretical  tendency  they 
joined  a  strict  ascetism  in  practice,  which  was  probably  in 
dose  connexion  with  their  theosophic  principles,  and  had  its 
foundation  in  their  notions  of  matter,  as  the  source  and 
principle  of  evil;  and  thus  also  many  particulars  in  their 
rules  for  abstaining  from  certain  things,  which  it  would  be 
injurious  to  touch  or  taste,  may  be  referred  not  simply  to  the 
Jewish  laws  respecting  food,  but  to  their  peculiar  tiieoretic 
doctrines. 

The  history  of  religion  acquaints  us  with  a  twofold  ten- 
dency of  mysticism;  one  that  adheres  to  the  prevailing 
cultus,  and  professes  to  disclose  its  higher  meaning :  another 

^  Peiliaps  they  used  the  term  ^iXinroipia,  since  this  appellation, 
in  consequence  of  the  mixture  of  Oriental  and  Grecian  ideas  at  this 
time,  might  be  used  as  well  as  the  word  yyoiais,  afterwards  employed 
unong  the  Jewish  theosophic  sects  to  designate  their  pretended 
mysteii^  > 

VOL.  I,  T 
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back  on  that  course  with  the  prospect  of  approaching  mar- 
tyrdom, and  by  the  power  of  the  Lord  had  remained  &ithM 
under  all  his  conflicts  hitherto— and  since  he  was  animated  by 
the  confident  persuasion  that,  by  the  same  power,  he  would 
be  brought  forth  victorious  from  the  conflicts  that  still 
awaited  him,  * — at  this  critical  moment,  resting  alone  on  the 
divine  promise,  all  uncertainty  vanished  from  his  soul,  and 
he  could  with  assurance  say  of  himself,  "  I  have  fought  the 
good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  feitL 
Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousnesa." 
2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8.^ 

He  was  far  less  occupied  with  thoughts  about  himseli^  than 
with  anxiety  for  the  church  which  he  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  in  a  vehement  conflict,  both  internal  and  external, 
but  the  dangers  of  the  internal  conflict  were  those  which  gave 
him  the  greatest  uneasiness.  In  Lesser  Asia,  he  had  been 
brought  into  frequent  collision  with  a  fe-lse  Jewish  Christian 
Gnosis,  which  was  spreading  in  opposition  to  the  simple 
gospel.  He  saw  in  spirit  that  this  false  tendency  was  con- 
tinually gaining  ground,  and  that,  by  its  arts  of  deception, 
it  was  seducing  numbers.  Still,  he  was  confident,  that  its 
deceptions  would  at  last  be  exposed,  and  that  the  Lord  would 
maintain  that  gospel  which  he  had  entrusted  to  his  ministry, 
and  without  him,  preserve  it  pure  until  the  day  of  his  second 
coming.  ^     Since  he  might  assume,  that  these  false  teachers 

ing  clause, — namely,  that  God  would  deliver  him  from  all  moral  eril, 
Buch  as  want  of  fidelity  to  the  gospel,  and  thus  bring  him  victorioM 
out  of  all  conflicts  into  his  heavenly  kingdom;  whether  he  had  inhi» 
thoughts  that  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  he  hoped 
to  attain  by  martyrdom,  in  a  fuller  communion  with  Christ  and  God,  or 
his  deliverance  to  a  participation  in  the  perfected  kingdom  of  Chrirt 
after  his  second  coming ;  as  he  felt  certain,  if  he  were  preser^-ed  from  all 
evil,  ol  partaking  in  this  kingdom  of  Christ,  whether  he  lived  to  that 
time  or  died  before  it  came.  I  will  not  now  attempt  to  decide  between 
these  two  modes  of  interpretation.  But  one  of  them  must  necessarily 
be  taken  iu  connexion  with  what  goes  before.  I  cannot  allow  that 
these  words  are  a  contradiction  to  2  Tim.  iv.  6 — 8,  nor  assent  to  whit 
Credner,  in  his  Einleitunfj,  i.  p.  478,  founds  upon  it. 

*  This  confidence  he  also  exprej*sed  in  Philip,  i.  20. 

'  Hence  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the  judgment  Paul  ex- 
presses of  himself  in  this  epistle  and  in  that  to  the  Philippians. 

^  If  we  picture  to  ourselves  how  Paul  was  then  occupied  with  the 
thoughts  of  death,  how  uncertain  his  coniiiiion,  and  under  whatpe^ 
plexing  relations  Timothy  found  himself  in  the  field  of  labour  where 
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them  by  the  dazzling  appearance  of  something  higher  than 
what  was  offered  them  in  the  simple  and  ever  practical 
doctrine  of  the  apostles.  Moreover,  in  a  coimtry  like  Phrygia, 
where  a  propensity  for  the  mystical  and  magical  was  always 
rife,  as  was  evident  from  the  forms  of  religion  peculiar  to  the 
coimtry,  the  worship  of  Cybele,  and  afterwards  Montanism,* 
such  a  tendency  would  be  peculiarly  dangerous  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

Paul  describes  the  higher  philosophy  of  religion  of  which 
these  people  boasted,  as  the  following  of  human  traditions,* 
as  a  deaving  to  the  elements*  of  the  world,  and  not  pro- 
ceeding from  Christ.  He  objects  to  the  preachers  of  this 
doctrine,  that  they  did  not  adhere  to  Christ  as  the  head. 
From  this  it  has  been  incorrectly  inferred  by  many,  that 
these  persons  were  in  no  sense  Christians.  But  the  main 
point  in  Paul's  disapproval  of  them  is  this,  that  their  doctrine, 
although  connected  with  Christianity,  was  in  contradiction  to 
its  spirit  and  nature, — that  although  they  acknowledged 
Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and  therefore  as  their  Lord  and  Head, 
yet  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  their  doctrine  were  at  variance 
with  this  acknowledgment,  since  they  did  not,  in  accordance 
with  it,  set  out  from  their  itelation  to  him  in  their  striving 
after  a  knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  make  him  their 
central  point.  In  fact,  it  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  they 
professed  to  attach  themselves  to  the  Christian  faith,  that  this 
disapproval  retains  its  full  significance. 

It  would  indeed  be  possible  so  to  explain  the  relation  of 
these  persons  to  Christianity,*  that  they  did  not  come  forward 
in  direct  hostility  against  it,  but  yet  ascribed  it  only  a  subor- 
dinate importance  m  their  rehgious  development — that  they 

*  Compare  Bbhmer's  Isagoge  in  Epistolam  ad  Coloss.,  p.  9. 

*  Not  proceeding  from  what  the  Spirit  of  God  had  revealed. 

*  The  (rroix^M  rov  K6<rfiov,  in  Col.  ii.  8,  and  other  passages,  are  not  to 
be  understood,  it  appears  to  me,  as  is  commonly  explained,  of  the  rudi- 
menta  rdigionis,  both  in  Judaism  and  Heathenism ;  but  a  comparison 
of  all  the  Pauline  passages,  and  the  Pauline  association  of  ideas,  seems 
to  &voiir  our  understanding  the  phrase  of  the  elements  of  the  world  in 
a  peculiar  sense,  as  denoting  the  earthly,  elsewhere  termed  rh  <rapKucd. 
Hence  IL  20,  irrotxMt  rod  K6<rfiov  and  Kdirfios  may  be  considered  as 
qqionymous. 

'  ^  This  view  has  been  recently  developed  with  much  skill  and  acute- 
ncM  by  Dr.  »chneckenburger,  in  his  work  on  the  Baptism  of  Proselytes. 
See  also  his  Beitrage  zur  MfUeitung  in*8  Neue  Testament,  p.  146. 
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companion  of  Paul.  It  was  Paul's  desire  that  he  should 
come  to  him,  and  the  zealous  sympathy  which  he  eyinced 
had  the  effect  of  causing  him  to  be  apprehended  as  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  hated  sect.  If  this  happened  at 
the  time  of  the  Neronian  persecution,  Timothy  would  pro- 
bably have  shared  the  fate  of  all  the  Christians  at  Kome 
who  could  then  be  discovered.  But  if  it  happened  some 
years  later,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  by  the  influence  of 
particular  circumstances,  Timothy  obtained  his  freedom  after 
the  mai'tyrdom  of  PauL 
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view,  we  may  suppose  that  these  persons,  from  the  standing- 
point  of  a  pretended  spiritual  conception  of  Judaism,  had 
formed  the  same  judgment  respecting  the  subordinate  standing- 
point  of  Christianity,  as  many  of  the  later  gnostics  from  the 
standing-point  of  a  spiritualised^  Christianity  were  accustomed 
to  pass  on  Judaism  as  the  religion  of  the  Demiurgos. 

But  although  such  a  conception  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
sect  is  possible,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  supported  by 
the  marks  which  are  deducible  from  Paul's  argumentation. 
Had  they  sought  actually  to  seduce  from  Christianity  those 
among  whom  they  found  entrance,  Paul  would  have  marked 
this  much  more  strongly.  His  reasonings  indeed,  as  they  are 
carried  on  in  this  epistle,  would  apply  to  those  persons  who, 
tiiough  engaged  in  no  immediate  and  open  opposition  to 
Christianity,  yet  assigned  to  it  a  subordinate  place  ; '  but  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  he  argues  by  no  means  justifies  us 
in  concluding  that  they  are  the  direct  object  of  his  censure. 
Since  he  reproves  these  persons  for  their  reverence  of  angels, 
it  follows  that  they  placed  themselves  in  a  subordinate  rela- 
tion to  angels,  and  hence  certainly  to  the  Logos,  a  being 
exalted  above  all  angels  (the  dp-xayyeXoc).  Had  they  main- 
tained that  by  an  immediate  connexion  with  the  hidden  God, 
they  could  exalt  themselves  above  the  Logos  and  his  revela- 
tion, Paul  would  without  doubt  have  expressed,  in  direct 
opposition  to  this  doctrine,  the  fundamental  principle,  that 
men  can  enter  into  connexion  with  the  Father  only  through 
the  Logos.  He  makes  use,  it  is  true,  of  this  principle,  but  in 
reference  to  a  different  object  of  debate. 

In  that  Judaizing  sect  which  here  came  into  conflict  with 
the  simple  apostolic  doctrine,  we  see  the  germ  of  the  Judaizing 
gnosticism.  Though  the  account  given  by  Epiphanius  of  the 
oonflict  between  Cerinthus  and  the  apostle  Paul  is  not  worthy 
of  credit,  yet  at  least  between  the  tendency  which  Paul  here 
^  combats  and  the  tendency  of  Cerinthus  the  greatest  agreement 
is  found  to  exist,  and,  judging  by  internal  marks,  we  may  con- 
sider the  sect  here  spoken  of  to  be  allied  to  the  Cerinthian. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  to  a  late  period,  traces  of  such  a 
Judaizing  angelological  tendency  were  to  be  found  in  those 
parts,  for  at  the  council  of  Laodicea  canons  were   framed 

>  Schneckenburger  has  developed  this  view  in  his  late  essay  on  this 
nihiect. 
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against  a  Judaizing  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  a  speciei 
of  angelolatry,'  and  even  in  the  ninth  century  we  find  a 
kindred  sect,  the  Athinganians.' 

In  the  example  of  Paul  we  recognise  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  apostolic  mode  of  refuting  error,  and  how  it  di£fero  firom 
that  of  later  times.     While  this  busies  itself  with  the  con- 
futation of  particular  errors,  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  seized  the 
root  of  the   doctrine  in  its  peculiar  religious  fiindamental 
tendency  from  which  all  the  particular  errors  proceeded,  and 
opposed  to  it  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  This  method  was  rather 
positive  than  negative.     Thus  he  repressed  the  boasting  of  a 
pretended  superior  wisdom  and  of  a  delusive  acquaintance 
with  spirits,  without  setting  himself  to  oppose  each  separate 
particular,  by  exhibiting  a  truth  that  marks  the  central  point 
of  Christianity ;  that  by  commimion  with  Christ  alone,  we 
receive  all  the  fulness  of  the  divine  life  ;  by  him  alone  we  are 
introduced  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  we  belong  to  that 
same  kingdom  to  which  all  higher  spirits  belong,  by  union 
with  him  as  the  common  head  of  the  whole  ;  in  him  we  have 
all  things  which  are  needed  for  the  development  of  the  in- 
ternal life,  and  hence  we  need  no  other  Mediator.     For  the 
purpose  of  combating  a  painful  superstition,  which  represented 
this  and  the  other  object  as  polluting  and   oflFeusive,  and 
recommended  various  charms  or  amulets  for  warding  off  the 
influence  of  evil  spirits,®  he  appealed  to  the  facts  of  Christian 
consciousness ;  that  Christians  were  redeemed  from  the  power 

*  Can.  XX.  5ti  od  Se?  Xpicmavois  lov^at^eiv  koI  iv  r^  aafifidr^  crxoA^)^* 
Can.  xvi.  ordains  iv  (ra^&dr^  evayyeKia  fierh  h^4pa>v  ypcupav  (the  Old 
Testament)  avayiv^ffKeadat,  Can  xxxv.  5ri  od  Sex  Xpiariavovs  iyKoraX^vfa 
r^v  iKKKt\(riav  rov  fleoO  Koi  ayy4\ovs  ovofid^eiv  koI  awd^tts  (meetings  for 
paying  reverence  to  angels).  The  following  canon  is  also  worthy  of  notice^ 
as  indicating  the  predominant  and  peculiar  mental  tendency,  5ti  ov  S« 
UpaTiKovs  fj  KXripiKohs  fidyovs  fj  ivaoiSohs  etuat  fj  fiaBTifwrtKovs  ^  iiorpokiytm 
fj  voiuv  rh  Key6fxiva  <pv\ajcri\pia.  Theodoret  says,  in  his  commentaiyoa 
this  epistle  (ii.  18),  that  this  superstition  for  a  long  time  maintained 
itself  in  Phrygia  and  Pisidia,  and  that  in  his  day,  oratories  were  to  be 
found  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  districts  dedicated  to  the  Archangel 
Michael. 

2  See  my  Church  History.     Part  vii.  p.  645 ;  part  viiL  p.  660. 

'  With  the  doctrine  of  various  orders  of  angels,  this  sect  combined 
the  doctrine  of  various  orders  of  evil  spirits.  These  evil  spirits  were 
considered  especially  connected  with  matter  (iryet^/iara  dXiiceC).  0t 
sensuality,  and  especially  by  the  enjoyment  of  certain  kinds  of 
food,  men  were  especially  exposed  to  their  influence ;  and  by  chasten- 
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of  evil,  and,  in  communion  with  Christ,  were  certain  of  their 
triumph  over  all  the  powers  of  darkness — that  as  their  inner 
life  "was  exalted  above  the  reach  of  earthly  things,  to  which 
they  were  dead  with  Christ  as  it  already  belonged  to  heaven, 
with  whom  they  were  incorporated  through  Christ,  so  it  ought 
to  be  altogether  carried  out  of  the  reach  of  a  religion  cleaving 
to  the  senses ;    nor  ought  Christians  to  allow  this  their  lile 
thus  exalted  to  heaven  and  rooted  in  communion  with  God, 
to  be  dragged  down  to  the  elements  of  the  world,  to  sensible 
earthly  things. — "  See  to  it,"  said  the  apostle,  "  that  no  one 
robs  you  of  your  Christian  freedom,  that  no  one  trepans  you 
as  his  prey  by  the  worthless  deceitful  appearance  of  a  pre- 
tended higher  wisdom  which  follows  himian  traditions,  cleaves 
to  the  elements  of  the  world,  and  proceeds  not  from  Christ. 
Everything  which  does  not  proceed  from  him  is  delusion  ;  for 
the  whole  church  of  God,  which  belongs  to  him  as  his  body, 
exists  in  dependence  on  him ;  and  through  him,  who  is  the 
common  head  of  all  the  powers  of  the  spiritual  world,  are  ye 
also  incorporated  with  that  church,  ye  who  before  were  as 
Gentiles  excluded  from  the  development  of  Grod's  kingdom. 
He  has  obtained  for  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  thus  has 
also  freed  you  &om  the  law  which  testified  against  you  as  an 
indictment,  having  blotted  it  out     By  his  sufferings,  he  has 
triumphed  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  evil ;  let  none  of  you 
therefore  hazard  becoming  slaves  again,  and  condemn  your- 
selves on  account  of  those  outward  things,  all  of  which  are 
only  shadows  of  what  was  to  come ;  but  in  Christ  we  behold 
the  reahty  itself     May  no  one  succeed  in  beguiling  you  in 
reference  to  your  highest  interests  (merely  because  it  so  pleases 
him — for  his  own  arbitrary  pleasure),  by  the  appearance  of  a 
humihty  put  on  for  show,  by  the  worship  of  angels,  since  he 
is  disposed  to  pry  into  what  is  hidden  from  man  ' — ^for  such  a 

ing  the  body,  and  abstaining  from  the  indulgence  of  the  senses, 
men  were  withdrawn  from  these  influences. 

^  In  the  passage.  Col.  il.  18,  that  reading  which  omits  the  /x^  has 
much  in  its  favour,  the  authority  of  the  most  important  manuscripts, 
and  the  comparison  with  the  other  reading  ovk  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  similar  gloss  It  is  also  more  easy  to  explain  how  the  connexion 
of  the  whole  verse  might  occasion  the  interpolation  of  the  negative, 
than  how  it  should  occasion  its  rejection,  by  which  it  is  ouly  made 
more  difficult.  If  this  reading  be  adopted,  we  must  underAtand  the 
passage  thus:   "He  pries  into  which  (as  he  imagines)  he  has  seen. 
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one,  with  all  his  appearance  orhumility  and  a  spiritual  life,  is 
puffed  up  with  an  ungodly  mind,  which  places  its  confidence 
in  a  nullity  ;  he  can  ^eithe^  exalt  himself  above  the  world  nor 
to  Christ,  for  he  does  not  hold  fast  the  head  from  which  alone 
the  body,  animated  by  it  and  held  together  by  its  influence  in 
all  its  members,  can  develop  itself  for  the  end  designed  by 
God.  How  is  it,  if  ye  are  dead  with  Christ  to  the  things  d 
the  world,  that  ye  can  adopt  as  if  ye  belonged  to  the  world, 
such  maxims  as.  Touch  not  this,  taste  not  that ;  since  all  this, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  these  persons,  will  only  by  the 
use  tend  to  destruction  !  Which  doctrines  certainly  have  an 
appearance  of  wisdom  in  the  arbitrarily  invented  worship  of 
God,  the  show  of  humility,  and  the  chastening  of  the  body; 
but  yet  things  which  have  no  real  value,  and  only  serve  to 
gratify  an  ungodly  mind.  If,  therefore,  ye  are  risen  with 
Christ,  seek  after  that  which  is  above  :  let  your  thoughts  be 
directed  thither  where  Christ  is,  who  is  exalted  to  the  ri^t 
hand  of  God :  let  your  wishes  be  fixed  on  heaven."  This 
tendency  towards  heaven,  this  life  rooted  in  God,  was  always 
set  in  opposition  by  Paul  to  the  superstition  that  would  drag 
down  divine  knowledge  to  the  objects  of  sense. 

This  epistle  was  conveyed  to  the  church  at  Colossae  by  Ty* 
chicus,  one  of  the  missionary  assistants  of  Paul,  who  was 
returning  to  Lesser  Asia>  his  native  country.  But  since 
Paul  could  not  furnish  him  with  epistles  *for  all  the  Asiatic 
churches,  and  yet  would  gladly  have  testified  his  hvely  in- 
terest in  all,  and  wished,  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  to 
address  a  word  to  all  collectively,  he  prepared  a  circular 
letter  designed  for  all  the  churches  in  that  region.     In  this 

the  appearances  of  angels— puffed  up  by  the  delusive  images,  whick 
are  only  a  reflection  of  the  sensuality  that  prevails  over  him,  of 
his  sensual  earthly  tendency  to  which  he  drags  down  the  objects  of 
religion,  the  Invisible."  And  in  this  case  the  contrast  would  be  veiy 
suitable ;  he  adheres  not  in  faith  to  the  invisible  Head.  But  yet  this 
reading  appears  to  me  to  have  the  connexion  and  the  meaning  of  single 
words  too  much  against  it  for  me  to  admit  it.  The  ^/AjSarcvciv  appeaa 
to  me  too  plainly  to  designate  an  impertinent  eagerness  to  piy  into 
what  is  hidden  from  human  sight,  and  to  presuppose  the  negative  Mi 
and  if  the  apostle  had  wished  to  mark  supposed  appearances  of  angQi% 
he  would  certainly  not  have  used  kd)paKfv  without  some  further  limitir 
tion,  some  additional  phrase,  with  which  the  following  cIk^  might  be 
connected  ;  as,  for  example,  by  a  kotpaKivai  ioKUf  this  vision  would  htie 
been  marked  as  deceptive  and  presumptuous. 
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epistle,  in  which  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  addressed  him- 
self to  all  Gentile  Christians  as  such,  he  treats  only  of  one 
great  subject  of  general  interest,  the  actual  efficiency  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  without  entering  upon  other 
topics.*  The  similarity  of  the  two  epistles  (the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  and  the  so-called  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians)  is  of 
such  a  kind,  that  we  see  in  it  the  work  of  the  same  author, 
and  not  an  imitation  by  another  hand.  Let  us  remember 
that  Paul,  when  he  wrote  this  epistle,  was  stiU  full  of  those 
thoughts  and  contemplations  which  occupied  his  mind  when 
he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians;  ,thus  we  can  accoimt 
for  those  points  of  resemblance  in  the  second,  which  was 
written  immediately  after  the  first.  And  hence  it  also  is 
evident,  that  of  these  two,  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was 
written  first,  for  the  apostle's  thoughts  there  exhibit  them- 
selves in  their  original  formation  and  connexion,  as  they 
were  called  forth  by  his  opposition  to  that  sect  whose  senti- 
ments and  practices  he  combats  in  that  epistle.* 

Though  this  epistle  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  manu- 
scripts, now  extant,  as  addressed  to  the  church  at  Ephesus, 
yet  the  general  character  of  the  contents,  suited  to  the  wants 
of  the  Asiatic  Christians  of  Gentile  descent,  testifies,  by  the 
absence  of  all  special  references  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  Ephesian  church,  against  such  an  exclusive  or  pre- 
dominant appropriation  of  it.  If  this  epistle  had  been  designed 
principally  for  the  Ephesian  church,  Paul  would  certainly 
have  been  impelled  to  say  to  those  among  whom  he  had 
spent  so  long  a  time,  many  things  relating  solely  to  their 
peculiar  circumstances.  This  conclusion,  which  we  draw 
with  certainty  from  the  contents  of  the  epistle,  is  confirmed 
by  the  information  that  has  come  down  to  us  firom  antiquity, 
that  the  designation  of  the  place  in  the  introductory  saluta- 
tion is  wanting  in  ancient  manuscripts.     But  since  the  Ephe- 

I  It  was  so  far  a  happy  thoagui  of  Schulz  to  describe  this  Epistle  as 
a  companion  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

•  For  the  confirmation  of  this  relation  of  the  two  epistles  to  one 
another,  the  koI  in  Eph.  vL  21  certainly  serves,  which  can  only  be  ex* 
plained  by  supposing  that  Paul  had  in  his  thoughts  what  he  had  been 
writing  to  the  Colossians,  iv.  8,  according  to  the  correct  reading  tpayv&rt, 
Harless  has  noticed  this  mark  in  the  introduction  to  his  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  after  him  Wiggers  jun.  in  the 
Studien  und  Kritiken;  1841,  2d  part,  p.  453. 
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back  on  that  course  with  the  prospect  of  approaching  mar- 
tyrdom, and  by  the  power  of  the  Lord  had  remained  feithful 
under  all  his  conflicts  hitherto — and  since  he  was  animated  by 
the  confident  persuasion  that,  by  the  same  power,  he  would 
be  brought  forth  victorious  from  the  conflicts  that  still 
awaited  him,  ^ — at  this  critical  moment,  resting  alone  on  the 
divine  promise,  all  uncertainty  vanished  from  his  soul,  aod 
he  could  with  assurance  say  of  himself,  "  I  have  fought  the 
good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  fidtlL 
Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousnesB." 
2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8.^ 

He  was  far  less  occupied  with  thoughts  about  himseli^  than 
with  anxiety  for  the  church  which  he  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  in  a  vehement  conflict,  both  internal  and  exteroal, 
but  the  dangers  of  the  internal  conflict  were  those  which  gave 
him  the  greatest  uneasiness.  In  Lesser  Asia,  he  had  been 
brought  into  frequent  collision  with  a  felse  Jewish  Christian 
Gnosis,  which  was  spreading  in  opposition  to  the  simple 
gospel.  He  saw  in  spirit  that  this  false  tendency  was  con- 
tinually gaining  ground,  and  that,  by  its  arts  of  deception, 
it  was  seducing  numbers.  Still,  he  was  confident,  that  its 
deceptions  would  at  last  be  exposed,  and  that  the  Lord  would 
maintain  that  gospel  which  he  had  entrusted  to  his  ministry, 
and  without  him,  preserve  it  pure  until  the  day  of  his  second 
coming.^     Since  he  might  assume,  that  these  false  teachers 

ing  clause, — namely,  that  God  would  deliver  him  from  all  moral  evil, 
Buch  as  want  of  fidelity  to  the  gospel,  and  thus  bring  him  victorions 
out  of  all  conflicts  into  his  heavenly  kingdom;  whether  be  had  in  his 
thoughts  that  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  he  hoped 
to  attain  by  martyrdom,  in  a  fuller  communion  with  Christ  and  God,  or 
his  deliverance  to  a  participation  in  the  perfected  kingdom  of  Cbrirt 
after  his  second  coming ;  as  he  felt  certain,  if  he  were  preser\-ed  from  all 
evil,  ot  partaking  in  this  kingdom  of  Christ,  whether  he  lived  to  that 
time  or  died  before  it  came.  I  will  not  now  attempt  to  decide  between 
these  two  modes  of  interpretation.  But  one  of  them  must  necessarily 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  what  goes  before.  I  cannot  allow  that 
these  words  are  a  contradiction  to  2  Tim.  iv.  6 — 8,  nor  assent  to  what 
Credner,  in  his  Einleitum/,  i.  p.  478,  founds  upon  it. 

^  This  confidence  he  also  expressed  in  Philip,  i.  20. 

*  Hence  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the  judgment  Paul  ex- 
presses of  himself  in  this  epistle  and  in  that  to  the  Philippians. 

^  if  we  picture  to  ourselves  how  Paul  was  then  occupied  with  the 
thoughts  of  death,  how  uncertain  his  condition,  and  under  what  per* 
plexing  relations  Timothy  found  himself  in  the  field  of  labour  where 
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exposed,  to  bear  joyfully  their  sufifeiings  for  Christ's  sake,  and 
to  view  them  as  a  gift  of  grace,  which  was  vouchsafed  U 
them. 


CHAPTER  X. 

9AXJL*B  LABOUBS  AFTER  HIS  BELEASE  FROV  HIS  FIRST  OONFINEMBNT  AT 
ROUE,    TO   HIS   MARTYRDOM. 

Hithbbto  we  have  possessed  certain  information  respecting 
the  circumstances  and  labours  of  the  apostle  Paul  during  his 
confinement  at  Eome.  But  in  reference  to  the  sequel,  we 
meet  on  all  sides  with  great  obscurity  and  imcertainty.  The 
question  arises,  whether  he  ended  this  confinement  with 
martyrdom,  or  whether  he  was  released  from  it,  and  entered 
afresh  on  his  apostolic  labours.  The  decision  of  this  question 
depends  partly  on  the  depositions  of  historical  witnesses, 
partly  on  the  result  of  an  examination  of  Paul's  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  whether  this  epistle,  which  was  evidently 
written  during  a  confinement  at  Rome,  must  be  classed 
among  the  epistles  written  in  the  time  of  his  first  confine- 
ment, or  whether  we  must  assume  the  existence  of  a  second. 
The  narratives  of  the  fourth  century,  according  to  which  Paul 
was  set  at  liberty  and  published  the  gospel  in  Spain,  cannot 
be  taken  into  account,  for  all  these  might  very  easily  arise 
from  what  he  says  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  of  his  inten- 
tions of  visiting  Spain.  But  more  attention  is  due  to  an 
accoomt  which  is  given  by  a  man  who  was  in  part  a  contem- 
porary, and  probably  a  disciple  of  Paul.  Clement,  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  says  expressly  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  {§  5,)'  that  Paul  suffered  martyrdom,  after  he 

*  What  we  learn  from  the  only  natural  interpretation  of  this  passage 
could  not  have  occurred,  if  what  Schenkel  has  remarked  in  his  disser- 
tation against  a  second  confinement  of  Paul  (in  the  Stvdien  und 
Kritiken,  1841,  part  1),  respecting  Clement's  Epistle,  be  correct; 
namely,  that  it  was  written  only  a  few  years  after  the  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians,  between  the  years  64  and  65 ;  but  we  cannot  en- 
tirely agree  with  this  opinion.  The  inference  from  §  41,  where  the 
sathor  expresses  himself  as  if  the  temple  and  temple-worship  at  Jeru- 
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companion  of  Paul.  It  was  Paul's  desire  that  he  should 
come  to  him,  and  the  zealous  sympathy  which  he  eYiuced 
had  the  effect  of  causing  him  to  be  apprehended  as  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  hated  sect.  If  this  happened  at 
the  time  of  the  Neronian  persecution,  Timothy  would  pro- 
bably have  shared  the  fate  of  aU  the  Christians  at  Rome 
who  could  then  be  discovered.  But  if  it  happened  some 
years  later,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  by  the  influence  of 
particular  circumstances,  Timothy  obtained  his  freedom  after 
the  maityrdom  of  PauL 
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Paul  carried  into  effect  his  intention  of  travelling  into  Spain, 
or  that,  at  least,  he  went  beyond  Italy,  we  are  also  obliged  to 
admit,  that  he  was  released  from  his  confinement  at  Rome. 
And  we  must  abide  by  this  opinion,  if  we  have  no  further 
information  of  the  circumstances  of  Paul  during  his  second 
confinement,  if  we  also  place  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy 
in  the  time  of  his  first  imprisonment. 

If  we  depart  from  this  last  supposition,  we  can  put  two 
cases  j  either  that  Paul  wrote  this  epistle  at  the  beginning  or 
at  the  end  of  his  confinement.  As  to  the  first  case,  we  know, 
that  Paul  came  to  Rome  without  Timothy,  but  that  he  was 
afterwards  in  his  society.  It  may  be  therefore  supposed,  that 
he  was  called  by  this  epistle  firom  Lesser  Asia  to  Rome,  and 
that  from  that  time  he  remained  constantly  with  him.  But 
the  information  furnished  by  this  epistle,  of  Paul's  situation 
at  that  time,  is  entirely  opposed  to  such  a  supposition.  When 
he  wrote  it,  he  had  already  obtained  a  public  audience,  and 
had  been  heard  in  his  defence.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  first 
period  of  his  confinement,  this  had  certainly  not  happened, 
since  it  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 
He  then  had  his  martyrdom  in  prospect,  while  his  First 
Epistle  during  his  confinement  held  out  the  most  cheering 
hopes  of  his  release. 

If  we  take  the  second  case,  and  consider  this  epistle  as  the 
last  he  wrote  in  that  confinement  at  Rome,  it  will  connect 
itself  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  with  respect  to  the 
uarker  prospects  of  the  apostle's  situation,  of  which  it  con- 
tains several  indications.  But  several  other  things  do  not 
egree  with  this  supposition,  and  rather  direct  us  to  another 
date.  And  although  not  every  particular  which  we  could 
mention  on  this  point  has  equal  weight,  yet  all  taken  toge- 
ther are  in  favour  of  that  view,  according  to  which  all  the 
particulars  can  be  most  naturally  and  simply  xmderstood,  in 
the  manner  which  would  first  occur  to  an  unprejudiced  reader 
of  the  epistle.  Paul  desires  Timothy  to  come  to  him,  without 
any  allusions  to  his  having  been  already  with  him  during  his 
confinement.  When  we  begin  to  read  the  epistle,  everything 
gives  the  impression,  that  he  had  taken  leave  of  Timothy  in 

cannot  consider  this  as  a  proper  designation  of  such  a  fact ;  and  whj 
shoold  a  writer  who  had  at  hand  so  many  rhetorical  designations  for  th« 
metropolis  of  the  world,  have  chosen  one  so  unnatural  as  tbb^ 
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the  place  where  the  latter  was  now  residing,  and  since  that 
time  had  been  put  in  confinement.  He  cautions  him  against 
the  false  teachers  in  his  neighbourhood  (in  Lesser  Asia,  pro- 
bably at  Ephesus),  ii.  17,  and  speaks  of  them  as  if  he  bad 
himself  the  opportunity  of  knowing  them  from  personal  obser- 
vation. This  could  not  have  been  during  his  earlier  residence 
in  Lesser  Asia,  for  at  that  time  these  heretical  tendencies  had 
not  yet  shown  themselves,  as  appears  from  what  we  have 
before  remarked  ;  but  everything  is  easily  explained  if  Paul, 
being  released  from  confinement,  travelled  into  Lesser  Asia, 
as  he  intended,  and  entered  into  conflict  with  these  fidse 
teachers,  who  had  gained  a  footing  there  during  his  absence. 
He  informed  Timothy  of  the  result  of  his  first  public  examina- 
tion, iv.  16,  and  in  a  manner  which  implies  that  Timothy  knew 
nothing  before  of  it,  and  that  it  had  taken  place  during  his 
absence  from  Rome.  But  when  Paul  made  his  defence  dur- 
ing his  first  confinement  Timothy  was  with  him;  (compare 
Philip,  i.  7.)  We  are  therefore  led  to  think  of  something 
that  happened  during  Paul's  second  confinement  There  are, 
besides,  many  marks  which  indicate  that  he  had  come  to  the 
West  by  his  usual  route  from  Lesser  Asia  through  Achaia, 
but  which  we  know  was  not  his  route  when  he  last  came  fix)m 
Csesarea  to  Jerusalem.  He  charges  Timothy  to  bring  witl» 
him  the  cloak,  the  books,  and  especially  the  parchmenU 
which  he  had  left  behind  at  the  house  of  a  person  whose  name 
he  mentions.  Now  it  is  far  more  probable  that  he  left  these 
things  behind  after  a  visit  to  Troas  some  months  before,  than 
at  a  distance  of  four  or  six  ye^s,  which  we  must  supi>ost 
to  have  been  the  case,  if  the  epistle  was  written  during  hifi 
first  confinement,  and  that  they  should  not  be  brought  to  him 
till  after  so  long  an  interval.^  In  order  to  depict  his  state  of 
desertion,  he  informs  him  that  Erastus,  one  of  his  usual  com- 
panions, who  probably  was  with  him  the  last  time  in  Lesser 
Asia,*  stayed  behind  in  his  native  place  Corinth ;  and  that  he 
had  left  another  of  his  companions,  Trophimus,  sick  at  Mile- 

1  It  is  an  arbitrary  assumption  that  these  parchments  conttiiifld 
documents  relative  to  his  defence,  and  that  for  that  reason  he  wished  to 
have  them. 

2  See  Acts  xix.  22.  This  could  hardly  be  the  same  as  the  o2koi^ 
of  Corinth,  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  23,  for  his  office  would  aamj 
allow  of  his  being  so  often  with  Paul  on  his  missionary  joumeySi 
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turn.*  Although  we  find  several  persons  in  Paul's  society, 
who  were  also  with  him  during  his  first  confinement  (though 
this  circmnstance  will  not  serve  to  fix  the  date^  since  the  same 
causes  as  at  that  time  might  bring  him  again  into  his 
society) ;  yet  among  these  is  a  Titus,  who  was  not  with  him 
before,  for  we  have  not  met  with  them  together  since  tlie 
apostle's  last  sojourn  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  a  Crescens, 
who  is  not  named  before  as  one  of  his  companions. 

Against  the  opinion  that  this  epistle,  according  to  the 
marks  we  have  indicated,  was  written  in  Paul's  second  con- 
finement, it  may  indeed  be  objected,  that  we  find  in  it  no 
reference  to  an  earlier  confinement  at  Rome.  But  this  will 
appear  less  strange,  if  we  attend  to  the  following  considera- 
tions. By  this  epistle  to  Timothy,  the  apostle  by  no  means 
intended  to  give  the  first  information  of  his  new  confinement; 
he  rather  assumes,  that  this,  and  in  part  the  peculiarities  of 
his  condition  in  it,  were  already  known  to  him,  as  appears 
from  i.  15,*  and  by  means  of  the  constant  intercourse  between 

'  On  the  Bupposition  that  the  epistle  might  have  been  written  during 
PauVs  first  confinement,  it  is  the  most  natural  supposition  that  such 
persons  are  here  spoken  of  who  had  resolved  to  come  to  Rome  (as 
Timothy  knew),  to  the  apostle's  assistance  on  his  trial,  according  to  the 
usages  of  Roman  law.  One  of  them,  Erastus,  had  not  left  Corinth  as  he 
intended,  but  remained  there.  Tropbimus  (who  as  a  witness  might 
have  been  of  great  service)  they  (the  delegates  of  the  churches  in  Lesser 
Asia  who  had  agreed  to  travel  together  to  Rome)  had  left  behind  sick 
at  Miletum  {&v4\ixov,  the  third  person  plural).  But  certainly  the  other 
interpretation,  in  which  nothing  needs  to  be  supplied,  is  the  simplest, 
and  Uiat  which  would  first  occur  to  an  unprejudiced  reader  of  the  epistle. 
Besides,  if  Paul  had  reminded  Timothy  of  something  which  must  have 
been  known  to  him,  in  order  to  stir  him  up  still  more  to  set  off  without 
delay  to  Rome,  (as  Timothy,  who  was  probably  staying  at  Ephesus, 
most  have  known  that  the  delegates  from  the  churches  had  left  Tro- 
phimus  sick  in  his  neighbourhood,)  he  would  have  added  some  such 
word  as  oUas,  to  signify  that  he  was  merely  reminding  him  of  some- 
thing he  knew  already.  We  may  also  doubt  whether  the  testimony  of 
Tropbimus  was  of  so  much  consequence  to  Paul.  The  charge  of  raising 
a  tumult  at  Jerusalem  would  probably  not  be  so  dangerous  to  him  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  most  probably  justified  sufficiently  on  his  arrival  at 
Rome  by  the  statements  that  were  sent  at  the  same  time  from  the 
Roman  authorities,  whose  inquiries  had  hitherto  led  to  a  favourable 
result.  But  that  charge  of  having  prompted  among  Roman  citizens  to 
apostatize  from  the  state  religion,  and  propagated  a  religio  nova  et 
UUcUa,  mmtf  have  been  really  dangerous,  and  in  thb  case  Tropbimus 
eonld  be  of  no  assistance  to  him. 

I  This  passage  may  be  most  naturaUy  understood  of  a  number  of 
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When  Paul  wrote  this  letter  to  Titus  he  had  the  prospect 
of  spending  the  winter  at  Nicopolis,  where  he  wished  Titus  to 
join  him.  As  there  were  so  many  cities  in  different  parta^ 
which,  having  been  built  on  the  occasion  of  some  victory, 
were  called  Nicopolis,  and  we  have  no  exact  information 
respecting  the  travels  of  the  apostle  in  this  last  period  of  his 
ministry,  and  the  exact  dates  are  wanting,  we  cannot  deter- 
mine what  city  is  here  intended,  whether  we  are  te  look  for 
it  in  Cilicia,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  or  Epirus.  We  might  sup- 
pose that  the  city  built  in  the  last-named  country  by  Augustus 
to  commemorate  the  sea-fight  at  Actium  was  intended  ;  but 
at  all  events,  it  appears  from  the  plan  of  his  journey  indicated 
in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that  Paul  was  come  from 
Lesser  Asia  into  the  West,  and  that  he  had  probably  taken 
farewell  of  his  beloved  Timothy  at  Ephesus. 

As  soon  as  he  had  returned  to  the  West,  he  fulfilled  his 
purpose  of  publishing  the  gospel  in  Spain.  But  there  he  was 
soon  seized  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  *  After  he  had 
been  in  confinement  a  long  time,  and  had  been  subjected  to 
one  judicial  examination,  he  wrote  his  last  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
whom  (as  we  have  just  said)  he  probably  had  left  behind  at 
Ephesus.  His  situation  at  this  time  was  evidently  very 
different  from  that  in  which  he  found  himself  during  his  first 
confinement  after  his  examination.  It  was  then  universally 
allowed  that  he  was  a  prisoner  not  on  account  of  any  moral 
or  political  offence,  but  only  for  publishing  the  gospel,  and 
his  example  gave  many  coiu-age  boldly  to  confess  their  faitL 
But  now  he  appeared  in  his  fetters,  as  an  "evil-doer,"  ii.  9,  for 
all  Christians  in  Rome  were  considered  as  malefici.  Only  a 
few  had  the  courage  openly  to  show  themselves  as  his  friends 
and  companions  in  the  faith.  TJien  he  was  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty  between  the  expectation  of  martyidom  and  of 
release,  though  the  latter  was  more  probable.     Now,  on  the 

*  It  may  indeed  appear  remarkable  that  Paul,  during  the  last  part  of 
Nero's  reign,  at  a  time  when  arbitrary  cruelty  so  predominated,  when 
Christians  were  so  much  the  object  of  public  hatred,  still  enjoyed 
so  favourable  a  situation  as  a  prisoner,  so  that  he  could  see  his  friends 
and  write  epistles.  But  the  exact  situation  of  prisoners  depended 
60  much  on  accidental  circumstances,  that  we  cannot  draw  certain  con- 
clusions respecting  it  merely  from  the  general  state  of  things.  Some 
Christiana  might,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  enjoy  these  privileges  even 
amidst  the  most  violent  persecutions. 
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been  put  to  death  in  that  persecution,  so  much  regard  would 
not  have  been  paid  to  his  Roman  citizenship  as  to  sparo  the 
hated  leader  of  a  detested  sect  from  the  more  painful  and 
ignominious  mode  of  execution. 

From  the  epistles  written  by  Paul  during  his  first  confine- 
ment, we  learn  that  he  laboured  much  at  Rome  in  publishing 
the  gospel ;  his  firm  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  God,  and  his 
happy  release,  must  have  had  a  beneficial  influence  in  this 
respect.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  Christianity  from  this 
time  spread  with  still  greater  power  among  the  Gentiles  in 
Rome.  But  owing  to  the  same  cause,  the  new  sect,  while 
gaining  ground  among  the  heathen  to  the  injury  of  idolatry, 
drew  on  itself  the  attention  of  the  fanatical  people  who  could 
not  feel  otherwise  than  hostile  to  the  enemies  of  their  gods  ; 
and  the  hatred  thus  excited  soon  occasioned  the  report  to  be 
spread  of  imnatural  crimes  committed  in  the  assemblies  of 
these  impious  persons.  Perhaps  also  the  Jews,  who  were 
more  embittered  against  the  Christians  when  their  designs 
against  Paul  proved  abortive,  contributed  their  part  to  excite 
the  popular  hatred  against  them.  But  a  persecution  on  the 
part  of  the  state  would  hardly  have  been  threatened  so  soon, 
if  the  Emperor  Nero  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  popular 
feeling,  which  easily  credited  everything  bad  of  the  Christians, 
in  order  to  cast  an  odium  on  the  Christians  which  he  wished 
to  throw  ofF  fi:om  himself^  Yet  it  by  no  means  appears  that 
this  outbreak  against  the  Christians  in  Rome  was  followed  by 
a  general  persecution  against  them  throughout  the  provinces, 
and  hence  Paul  might  meanwhile  continue  his  apostolic 
labours  without  molestation  in  distant  parts. 

As  for  the  history  of  his  labours  in  this  new  field,  we  have 
no  information  respecting  it ;  nor  can  the  total  want  of  sources 
for  this  part  of  church  history  be  at  all  surprising.  But  this 
defect  of  information  cannot  be  made  use  of  to  render  doubtful 
the  fact  of  Paul's  second  confinement.  Nothing,  therefore, 
is  left  for  us,  but  to  compare  the  short  account  (already 
mentioned)  in  the  Epistle  of  Clemens  Romanus,  with  what 
Paul  himself  tells  us  respecting  his  intentions  in  case  he 
regained  his  freedom,  in  the  epistles  written  during  his  first 
confinement,  and  with  what  may  be  gathered  from  his  other 

'  On  this  persecution  in  Rome,  see  my  Church  Histoiy,  vol.  1.  part  4 
p.  186 ;  and  part  3,  p.  239. 
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back  on  that  course  with  the  prospect  of  approaching  nutf- 
tyrdom,  and  by  the  power  of  the  Lord  had  remained  &ithfcil 
under  all  his  conflicts  hitherto — and  since  he  was  animated  by 
the  confident  persuasion  that,  by  the  same  power,  he  would 
be  brought  forth  victorious  from  the  conflicts  that  still 
awaited  him,  ^ — at  this  critical  moment,  resting  alone  on  the 
divine  promise,  all  uncertainty  vanished  from  his  soul,  and 
he  could  with  assurance  say  of  himself,  "  I  have  fought  the 
good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  feitL 
Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness." 
2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8.* 

He  was  far  less  occupied  with  thoughts  about  himseli^  than 
with  anxiety  for  the  church  which  he  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  in  a  vehement  conflict,  both  internal  and  external, 
but  the  dangers  of  the  internal  conflict  were  those  which  gave 
him  the  greatest  uneasiness.  In  Lesser  Asia,  he  had  been 
brought  into  frequent  collision  with  a  false  Jewish  Christian 
Gnosis,  which  was  spreading  in  opposition  to  the  simple 
gospel.  He  saw  in  spirit  that  this  false  tendency  was  con- 
tinually gaining  ground,  and  that,  by  its  arts  of  deception, 
it  was  seducing  numbers.  Still,  he  was  confident,  that  its 
deceptions  would  at  last  be  exposed,  and  that  the  Lord  would 
maintain  that  gospel  which  he  had  entrusted  to  his  ministry, 
and  without  him,  preserve  it  pure  until  the  day  of  his  second 
coming.^     Since  he  might  assume,  that  these  false  teachers 

ing  clause, — namely,  that  God  would  deliver  him  from  all  moral  evil, 
such  as  want  of  fidelity  to  the  gospel,  and  thus  bring  him  yictorioiu 
out  of  all  conflicts  into  his  heavenly  kingdom;  whether  he  had  in  his 
thoughts  that  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  he  hoped 
to  attain  by  martyrdom,  in  a  fuller  communion  with  Christ  and  God,  or 
his  deliverance  to  a  participation  in  the  perfected  kingdom  of  (^rirt 
after  his  second  coming ;  as  he  felt  certain,  it*  he  were  preser\'ed  from  all 
evil,  ot  partaking  in  this  kingdom  of  Christ,  whether  he  lived  to  that 
time  or  died  before  it  came.  I  will  not  now  attempt  to  decide  between 
these  two  modes  of  interpretation.  But  one  of  them  must  necessarily 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  what  goes  before.  I  cannot  allow  that 
these  words  are  a  contradiction  to  2  Tim.  iv.  6 — 8,  nor  assent  to  whit 
Credner,  in  his  Einkitum/,  i.  p.  478,  founds  upon  it. 

^  This  confidence  he  also  expressed  in  Philip,  i.  20. 

*  Hence  there  ie  no  contradiction  between  the  judgment  Paul  ex- 
presses of  himself  in  this  epistle  and  in  that  to  the  Philippians. 

3  If  we  picture  to  ourselves  how  Paul  was  then  occupied  with  the 
thoughts  of  death,  how  uncertain  his  condition,  and  under  what  per 
plexing  relations  Timothy  found  himself  in  the  field  of  labour  where 
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some  time  in  existence,  which  in  many  respects  required  a 
new  organization  of  church  relations,  the  displacing  several  of 
the  leading  officers  of  the  church,  and  the  appointment  of 
others.  The  new  class  of  false  teachers  who  had  sprung  up  in 
Lesser  Asia  during  Paul's  imprisonment,  had  acquired  great 
influence  in  the  Ephesian  church.  As  Paul  (according  to  an 
interpretation  not  absolutely  necessary  of  his  farewell  address 
at  Miletus)  had  anticipated,  several  overseers  of  the  churches 
had  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  the  spirit  of  false 
doctrine.  The  false  teachers  to  whom  we  refer  bore  the  same 
marks  which  we  find  in  those  who  appeared  in  the  church  at 
Colossse  during  Paul's  confinement.  They  belonged  to  the 
class  of  Judaizers,  who  maintained  the  perpetual  obligation  of 

Epistles  to  the  Epbesians  and  the  Colossians.  What  is  said  in  this 
epistle  of  the  false  teachers  excites  no  suspicion  in  my  mind ;  and  I  can 
find  nowhere  the  allusions  to  the  later  gnostic  doctrines,  which  Bauer 
would  find  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  Pastoral  Letters.  The  germ  of  such 
Judaizing  gnosticism,  or  of  a  Judaizing  theosophic  ascetic  tendency,  as 
it  shows  itself  in  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy,  I  would  presuppose  a 
priori  to  be  existing  at  this  time,  since  the  appearances  of  the  second 
century  point  back  to  such  a  tendency  gradually  evolving  itself  out  of 
Judaism.  In  this  respect,  the  absence  of  the  marks  of  a  later  date  in  the 
controversial  part  of  this  epistle,  is  to  me  a  proof  of  its  high  antiquity. 
To  the  declaration  of  Uegesippus,  in  Eusebias,  iii.  32,  that  the  falsifica- 
tions of  doctrine  first  began  after  the  death  of  the  apostle,  or  rather  then 
ventured  to  make  their  public  appearance,  I  can  attach  no  such  weight 
as  historical  evidence,  as  to  cast  a  doubt  on  these  undeniable  facts.  As 
there  is  an  unhistorical  tendency  produced  by  a  dogmatic  bias,  which 
transposes  the  originators  of  all  heresies  to  the  apostolic  age,  and 
makes  the  apostles  to  be  the  first  impugners  of  them ;  so  also  there  is  a 
more  unhistorical  tendency,  and  equally  proceeding  from  a  dogmatic 
bias  (as  ia  the  case  with  all  the  depositions  of  Uegesippus),  which  would 
maintain  that,  up  to  a  certain  date,  the  church  was  wholly  pure,  and 
that  all  heresies  broke  out  first  after  the  decease  of  the  apostles.  A 
common  but  one-sided  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  both  opinions.  I  can 
find  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact,  that,  in  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy, 
such  an  aspect  of  the  present  as  an  omen  and  germ  of  what  would  be 
developed  in  the  future,  is  to  be  seen.  The  attentive  observer,  capable 
of  deeper  insight,  must  here  behold  the  future  in  the  present  But  I 
cannot  deny  that,  when  I  come  from  reading  other  Pauline  epistles, 
and  especially  the  two  other  Pastoral  Letters,  to  this  epistle,  I  feel  my- 
self struck  by  the  impression  of  something  not  Pauline.  More  particu- 
larly, the  mode  of  transition  appears  to  me  not  in  the  Pauline  style, — 
as  in  ii.  7;  iiL  1 ;  iii.  15;  v.  17, 18;  and  the  relation  of  this  epistle  to 
the  two  other  Pastoral  Letters  is  also  suspicious.  I  can  indeed  find 
zeasons  for  allaying  these  doubts,  but  none  which,  taken  all  together, 
cam  satisfy  the  unprejudiced  lover  of  truth. 
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(Companion  of  Paul.  It  was  Paul's  desire  that  he  should 
come  to  him,  and  the  zealous  sympathy  which  he  evinced 
had  the  effect  of  causing  him  to  be  apprehended  as  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  hated  sect.  If  this  happened  at 
the  time  of  the  Neronian  persecution,  Timothy  would  pro- 
bably have  shared  the  fate  of  aU  the  Cliristians  at  Rome 
who  could  then  be  discovered.  But  if  it  happened  some 
years  later,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  by  the  influence  of 
particular  circumstances,  llmothy  obtained  his  freedom  after 
the  mai'tyrdom  of  PauL 
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peculiar  state  of  the  church  several  of  the  instructions  are 
applicable,  which  Paul  gives  in  this  epistle,'  relative  to  the 
appointment  of  their  overseers.* 

Paul,  therefore,  executed  his  intention  of  going  into  Lesser 
Asia,  and  foxmd  such  disturbances  in  the  churches  there, 
arising  from  the  influence  of  the  xmevangelical  tendency  we 
have  noticed,  that  he  held  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
remain  longer  in  those  parts.  He  left  Ephesus  for  reasons 
unknown  to  us,  to  visit  the  churches  of  Macedonia,  but  soon 
returned  thither,  and  in  the  meanwhile  left  Timothy  behind 
for  the  special  piupose  of  counterworking  these  false  teachers, 
which  he  considered  an  object  of  the  first  importance ;  to 
this  he  added  a  subordinate  concern,  the  new  organization 
of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  and  perhaps  also  the  superin- 
tendence of  some  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  had 
since  been  formed.  * 

If  we  regard  the  geographical  position  of  the  places,  it 
agrees  very  well  with  Paul's  residence  in  Lesser  Asia,  and  his 
travelling  thence  to  Macedonia,  that  at  this  time  he  visited 
the  Island  of  Crete,  and  there  left  behind  his  disciple  Titus, 
to  whom  he  addressed  an  epistle.     It  is  indeed  easy  to  ima- 

*  From  the  difference  in  circumstances  would  arise  the  difference  of 
manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself  here  and  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  respecting  a  single  life.  When  he  wrote  to  the  Corin- 
thians, he  opposed  those  who  objected  to  a  single  life  from  the  common 
Jewish  standing-point ;  here  he  speaks  against  those  who  went  so  far  in 
depreciating  marriage  as  to  condemn  it  altogether  as  unchristian.  In 
opposition  to  these  persons,  who  led  females  to  forget  altogether  the 
proper  destiny  of  their  sex,  and  to  thrust  themselves  forward  as  public 
teachers,  Paul  says,  1  Tim.  ii.  15,  that  the  woman  would  always  bo 
saved  in  family  life  (the  StA  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of— by  means 
qf,  in — as  it  is  often  used  by  Paul),  if  she  lead  a  holy  life  in  faith  and  love. 

*  That  Paul  does  not  mention  in  this  epistle  his  deliverance  from 
confinement  at  Home,  proves  nothing  against  this  statement,  for 
a  number  of  events  had  intervened  to  occupy  his  mind,  especially  when 
he  wrote  this  epistle.  It  is  indeed  surprising  that  he  should  charge 
Timothy  to  "  let  no  man  despise  his  youth,"  since  Timothy  could  be 
no  longer  a  youth.  But  we  must  recollect  how  iudefinitely  such  terms 
are  often  used,  and  that  Paul,  when  he  wrote  this,'lnight  have  special 
reasons  for  such  an  injunction ;  among  the  leaders  of  the  unevangelical 
party,  there  might  be  persons  whose  great  age  had  secured  fur  them 
deference  and  respect.  The  passages  in  Titus  ii.  15,  and  also  2  Tim.  ii. 
22,  (which  in  that  connexion  has  nothing  strange,)  present  no  fit 
parallel ;  and  if.  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  traces  can  be  found  of 
an  imitation  of  the  two  others,  these  words  may  be  reckoned  among 
number. 
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gine,  that,  as  Paxil  had  often  sqjoumed  for  a  longer  time  in 
those  parts,  he  had  ali-eady  foxinded  several  chiirchcs  in  Crete. 
But  besides  that,  for  reasons  before  mentioned,  we  are  led  to 
fix  the  date  of  this  epistle  nearer  that  of  the  two  Pastoral 
Letters,  it  is  also  striking  that,  while  Luke  in  the  Acts  reports 
so  fully  and  circumstantially  the  occurrences  of  the  apostle's 
last  voyage  to  Rome,  and  mentions  his  stay  at  Crete,  he  says 
uot  a  word  (contrary  to  his  usual  practice  in  such  cases)  of 
^he  friendly  reception  given  to  him  by  the  Christians  there, 
or  even  of  his  meeting  with  them  at  all.  Hence  we  may 
conclude  that  no  Christian  churches  yet  existed  in  the  island, 
though  that  transient  visit  woidd  naturally  give  rise  to  the 
intention  of  planting  the  gospel  there ;  which  he  probably 
fulfilled  soon  after  he  was  set  at  liberty,  when  he  came  into 
those  parts.  As  in  the  last  period  before  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem  we  do  not  find  Titus  in  his  company,  and  on  the 
other  hand  we  find,  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that 
he  was  with  the  apostle,  this  agrees  very  well  with  the  sup- 
position that  Paul  after  his  release  once  more  met  with  him 
in  Lesser  Asia,  and  again  took  him  as  his  associate  in  preach- 
ing the  gospel. 

After  Paul  had  laid  the  foxmdation  of  the  Christian  church 
in  Crete,  he  left  Titus  behind  to  complete  the  organization  of 
the  churches,  to  confirm  the  new  converts  in  purity  of  doc- 
trine, and  to  counterwork  the  influence  of  the  fake  teachers. 
If  we  compare  the  mai'ks  of  the  false  teachers  in  the  two  other 
Pastoral  Epistles  with  those  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  we  shall 
find  a  similarity.  But  if  these  do  not  induce  us  to  admit — 
(as  we  are  not  authorized  to  suppose  the  same  appearances  of 
the  religious  spirit  in  Crete  and  in  Ephesus) — so  neither  shall 
we  be  led  by  what  can  be  inferred  simply  from  the  epistle 
itself,  to  imagine  any  other  object  of  Paul's  opposition  and 
warning  than  the  common  Judaizing  tendency,  and  an  ua- 
spiritual  pharisaic  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  disputations, 
cleaving  to  the  letter  and  losing  itself  in  useless  hair-splittiDgs 
and  rabbinical  fe.bles.'     Paul  required  of  Titus  to  turn  the 

*  As  to  the  genealogies  in  Titus  iii.  9,  if  we  compare  this  pusage 
with  the  endless  genealogies  in  1  Tim.  i.  4,  we  shall  be  led  to  unde^ 
stand  a  reference  to  a  theosophic  element,  an  emanation  doctrine ;  but 
this  expression  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  without  anything  more  definite, 
and  simply  in  its  own  connexion,  favours  no  such  supposition ;   but  w* 
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attention  of  men  to  objects  altogether  different  and  of  prac- 
tical advantage,  deeply  to  impress  on  their  minds  the  doctrine 
which  formed  the  basis  of  salvation,  and  to  lead  them  to 
apply  this  fundamental  truth  to  real  Ufe,  and  to  be  zealous  to 
verify  their  faith  by  good  works.  * 

Bhall  be  induced  to  think  of  the  common  Jewish  genealogies,  although 
we  cannot  determine  precisely  for  what  object  these  would  be  employed, 
and  the  comparison  of  1  Tim.  i.  4  with  Titus  iii.  9,  might  excite  a 
siupicion  of  a  misunderstood  copying  in  the  former. 

'  All  that  is  said  in  opposition  to  this  tendency  bears  the  impress  of 
being  truly  apostolic  and  Pauline.  If  the  passage  in  Titus  iii.  10  were 
to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  the  later  unchristian  hatred  of  heretics, 
the  passage  in  iii.  2  would  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  it,  for  in  this  an 
exactly  opposite  disposition  is  expressed ;  Christians  are  here  warned  of 
spiritual  pride,  which  might  mislead  them  to  exalt  themselves  as 
believers  and  children  of  God  against  the  heathen,  to  treat  them  as 
enemies,  to  insult  them  on  account  of  their  superstition  and  the  vices 
prevalent  amongst  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  their  duty  to  cherish 
gentleness  and  kindness  towards  them,  from  the  consciousness  that  they, 
like  the  heathen,  were  once  the  slaves  of  delusion  and  of  sin,  and  owed 
their  deliverance  from  this  state,  not  to  their  own  merits,  but  to  divine 
grace  alone.  But  the  sentiment  here  expressed,  if  rightly  understood, 
by  no  means  contradicts  the  injunction  which  Paul  gives  to  Titus  in 
iii.  10.  In  this  latter  passage,  by  those  who  bring  in  atp4<r€is  (Gal. 
v.  20),  a  class  of  persons  are  referred  to  different  from  those  in  the 
former,  such  at  least  who  went  to  greater  lengths,  separated  from 
Christian  fellowship  on  account  of  their  peculiar  opinions,  and  founded 
open  schisms.  Now,  Paul  advised  Titus  to  enter  into  no  disputations 
with  persons  who  wished  to  make  these  schisms,  respecting  the  pecu- 
liarities to  which  they  attached  so  much  importance ;  but  if  they  were 
not  disposed  to  listen  to  repeated  admonitions,  to  avoid  all  further 
intercourse  with  them,  since  such  disputations  could  be  of  no  advantage, 
and  tended  only  to  injure  the  hearers,  and  throw  their  minds  into  a 
state  of  perplexity.  Such  persons,  whose  errors  were  interwoven  with 
their  whole  character,  were  not  to  be  convinced  by  argument.  And  as 
he  reprobated  their  whole  mental  tendency  in  reference  to  religion  as 
unpractical,  it  followed,  of  course,  that  he  admonished  his  disciples  not 
to  engage  with  his  adversaries  on  this  standing-point,  but  if  they  would 
not  listen  to  repeated  exhortations  to  return  to  evangelical  simplicity, 
they  should  be  left  to  themselves.  In  perfect  accordance  with  this 
injunction,  is  that  which  Paul  gives  Timothy  in  2  Tim.  ii.  2Z,  to  avoid 
'*  foolish  and  unlearned  questions,'*  since  they  only  engendered  strife, 
but  "  with  meekness  to  instruct  those  that  oppose  themselves,"  to  try 
whether  they  might  not  be  led  to  repent  of  their  errors,  and  be  brought 
to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth.  Here  also,  as  in  the  Epistle  to 
Titus,  he  forbids  arguing,with  these  false  teachers  on  their  erroneous 
opinions.  It  was  quite  a  different  thing  to  point  out  the  right  way  to 
those  opponents  of  whose  recovery  some  hopes  might  be  entertained, 
and  to  this  class  the  first  passage  refers. 
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When  Paul  wrote  this  letter  to  Titus  he  had  the  proBpect 
of  spending  the  winter  at  Nicopolis,  where  he  wished  Titus  to 
join  him.  As  there  were  so  many  cities  in  different  parta^ 
which,  having  been  built  on  the  occasion  of  some  victory, 
were  called  Nicopolis,  and  we  have  no  exact  information 
respecting  the  travels  of  the  apostle  in  this  last  period  of  his 
ministry,  and  the  exact  dates  are  wanting,  we  cannot  deter- 
mine what  city  is  here  intended,  whether  we  are  te  look  for 
it  in  Cilicia,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  or  Epirus.  We  might  sup- 
pose that  the  city  built  in  the  last-named  country  by  Augustus 
to  commemorate  the  sea-fight  at  Actium  was  intended ;  but 
at  all  events,  it  appears  from  the  plan  of  his  journey  indicated 
in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that  Paul  was  come  from 
Lesser  Asia  into  the  West,  and  that  he  had  probably  taken 
farewell  of  his  beloved  Timothy  at  Ephesus. 

As  soon  as  he  had  returned  to  the  West,  he  fulfilled  his 
puri)ose  of  publishing  the  gospel  in  Spain.  But  there  he  was 
soon  seized  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  ^  After  he  had 
been  in  confinement  a  long  time,  and  had  been  subjected  to 
one  judicial  examination,  he  wrote  his  last  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
whom  (as  we  have  just  said)  he  probably  had  left  behind  at 
Ephesus.  His  situation  at  this  time  was  evidently  very 
different  from  that  in  which  he  found  himself  during  his  firi 
confinement  after  his  examination.  It  was  then  universally 
allowed  that  he  was  a  prisoner  not  on  account  of  any  moral 
or  political  offence,  but  only  for  publishing  the  gospel,  and 
his  example  gave  many  courage  boldly  to  confess  their  faitL 
But  now  he  appeared  in  his  fetters,  as  an  '-'evil-doer,"  ii.  9,  for 
all  Christians  in  Rome  were  considered  as  malefici.  Only  a 
few  had  the  courage  openly  to  show  themselves  as  his  friends 
and  companions  in  the  faith.  Then  he  was  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty  between  the  expectation  of  martp-dom  and  of 
release,  though  the  latter  was  more  probable.     Now,  on  the 

*  It  may  indeed  appear  remarkable  that  Paul,  daring  the  last  part  of 
Nero's  reign,  at  a  time  when  arbitrary  cruelty  so  predominated,  when 
Christians  were  so  much  the  object  of  public  hatred,  still  enjoyed 
so  favourable  a  situation  as  a  prisoner,  so  that  he  could  see  his  fnendi 
and  write  epistles.  But  the  exact  situation  of  prisoners  depended 
BO  much  on  accidental  circumstances,  that  we  cannot  draw  certain  con- 
clusions respecting  it  merely  from  the  general  state  of  things.  8(HM 
Christians  might,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  enjoy  these  privileges  evon 
amidst  the  most  violent  persecutions. 
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contrary,  he  looked  forward  to  martyisdom  as  the  more  pro- 
bable event  He  informed  Timothy,  indeed,  that  the  Lord 
had  granted  him  power  to  testify  confidently  of  the  faith,  and 
that  he  woidd  be  delivered  from 'the  jaws  of  the  lion,  from  the 
death  that  was  then  threatening  him;^  still  he  was  far  from 
indulging  the  hope  of  being  freed  absolutely  from  the  danger 
of  death.  But  this  confidence  he  did  enjoy,  that  the  Lord 
would  deliver  him  from  all  moral  evil,  ^  and  preserve  him  to 
his  heavenly  kingdom.  As  Paul  did  not  ascribe  the  power 
of  pei^sisting  steadfastly  in  the  confession  of  the  faith  even 
unto  death,  to  himself,  but  to  the  power  of  God,  who 
strengthened  him  for  this  purpose ; — he  therefore  thus 
expressed  himself,  that  the  Lord  would  uphold  him  stead- 
fiist  under  all  conflicts  even  imtil  death,  preserve  him  from 
all  unfaithfulness,  and  thus  lead  him  to  blessedness  in  his 
kingdom.  The  apostle's  feelings  in  the  prospect  of  martyrdom 
are  inimitably  expressed  in  his  last  epistle ;  his  elevated  com- 
posure, his  self-forgetfulness,  his  tender  fatherly  care  for  his 
.disciple  Timothy,  his  concern  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel 
which  he  was  about  to  leave  exposed  to  so  many  attempts  to 
adulterate  it,  and  yet  his  confidence  in  the  divinity  of  that 
cause,  and  in  the  almightiness  of  God  watching  over  ii,  and 
conducting  its  development,  a  confidence  that  rose  victorious 
over  every  doubt 

When  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  and  the  end 
of  his  earthly  course  was  not  yet  in  sight,  he  said,  referring 
to  the  defects  and  infirmities  of  which  he  was  conscious  as  a 
man,  that  he  was  far  from  believing  that  he  had  already 
attained  his  aim — ^perfection;  but  that  he  was  continually 
striving  after  that  aim,  if  he  might  attain  that  for  which  he 
was  called  by  Christ.  Philip,  iii.  12.  But  since  he  now  ssiw 
himself  actually  at  the  end  of  his  course — since  he  now  looked 

*  The  words  2  Tim.  iv.  17,  may  be  taken  as  a  figurative  expression, 
to  denote  generally  deliverance  from  apparently  impending  death.  But 
it  would  be  also  possible  to  understand  them  literally,  for  at  that  time 
it  would  be  always  possible  that  Paul,  notwithstanding  his  Koman 
citizenship,  might  have  reason  to  apprehend  so  shameful  a  death, 
though  be  was  actually  exempted  from  it. 

*  After  Paul  had  said,  2  Tim.  iii.  17,  that  the  Lord  had  delivered 
him  from  impending  death,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would 
still  further  deliver  him.  But  this  it  was  needful  for  hira  more  dis- 
tinctly to  define  and  limit, for  he  would  have  said  more  than,  under  the 
circumstances,  he  was  warranted  to  expect,  if  he  had  not  added  a  limit- 
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back  on  that  course  with  the  pro^ipect  of  approachiiig  mar- 
tyrdom, and  by  the  power  of  the  Lord  had  remained  &ithful 
under  all  his  conflicts  hitherto— and  since  he  was  animated  by 
the  confident  persuasion  that,  by  the  same  power,  he  would 
be  brought  forth  victorious  from  the  conflicts  that  stdU 
awaited  him,  * — at  this  critical  moment,  resting  alone  on  the 
divine  promise,  all  uncertainty  vanished  from  his  soul,  and 
he  could  with  assurance  say  of  himself,  "  I  have  fought  the 
good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  fidth. 
Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousneas." 
2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8.» 

He  was  far  less  occupied  with  thoughts  about  himself^  than 
with  anxiety  for  the  church  which  he  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  in  a  vehement  conflict,  both  internal  and  external, 
but  the  dangers  of  the  internal  conflict  were  those  which  gaie 
him  the  greatest  uneasiness.  In  Lesser  Asia,  he  had  been 
brought  into  frequent  collision  with  a  felse  Jewish  Christian 
Gnosis,  which  was  spreading  in  opposition  to  the  simple 
gospel.  He  saw  in  spirit  that  this  false  tendency  was  con- 
tinually gaining  ground,  and  that,  by  its  arts  of  deception, 
it  was  seducing  numbers.  Still,  he  was  confident,  that  its 
deceptions  would  at  laat  be  exposed,  and  that  the  Lord  would 
maintain  that  gospel  which  he  had  entrusted  to  his  ministry, 
and  without  him,  preserve  it  pure  until  the  day  of  his  second 
coming.  ^     Since  Jhe  might  assume,  that  these  false  teachers 

ing  clause, — namely,  that  God  would  deliver  him  from  all  moral  eril, 
such  as  want  of  fidelity  to  the  gospel,  and  thus  bring  him  yictorioiu 
out  of  all  conflicts  into  his  heavenly  kingdom;  whether  he  had  in  his 
thoughts  that  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  he  hoped 
to  attain  by  martyrdom,  in  a  fuller  communion  with  Christ  and  God,  or 
his  deliverance  to  a  participation  in  the  perfected  kingdom  of  Chrirt 
after  his  second  coming ;  as  he  felt  certain,  if  he  were  preser\ed  from  all 
evil,  of  partaking  in  this  kingdom  of  Christ,  whether  he  lived  to  that 
time  or  died  before  it  came.  I  will  not  now  attempt  to  decide  between 
these  two  modes  of  interpretation.  But  one  of  them  must  necessarily 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  what  goes  before.  I  cannot  allow  that 
these  words  arc  a  contradiction  to  2  Tim.  iv.  6 — 8,  nor  assent  to  what 
Credner,  in  his  EinleituiKj,  i.  p.  478,  founds  upon  iL 

*  This  confidence  he  also  expressed  in  Philip,  i.  20. 

*  Hence  there  ip  no  contradiction  between  the  judgment  Paul  ex- 
presses of  himself  in  this  epistle  and  in  that  to  the  Pliilippians. 

'  if  we  picture  to  ourselves  how  Paul  was  then  occupied  with  the 
thoughts  of  death,  how  uncertain  his  comliiion,  and  under  what  per- 
plexing relations  Timothy  found  himself  in  the  field  of  labour  where 
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"were  known  to  Timothy,  and  had  no  doubt  often  conferred 
with  him  on  the  means  of  coxmteracting  them,  he  satisfied 
himself  with  a  general  delineation  of  their  character.  !He 
mentioned  amongst  others,  those  who  taught  that  the  resur- 
rection was  already  past  (like  the  later  Gnostics),  and  who 
probably  explained  everything  which  Christ  had  said  respecting 
the  resurrection,  of  the  spiritual  awakeniqg  by  the  divine 
power  of  the  gospel.  From  this  single  mark  we  may  conclude, 
that  in  general  they  indulged  in  a  very  arbitrary  treatment 
of  the  historical  facts  of  religion,  as  far  as  these  did  not  har- 
monize with  their  preconceived  opinions.  * 

We  cannot  determine  with  certainty  the  year  in  which 
Paul's  martyrdom  occurred.  We  can  only  place  it  in  one  of 
the  last  of  Nero's  reign.  And  with  this  supposition  another 
circi;imstance  agrees.  At  this  time  most  probably  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  was  written  by  an  apostolic  man  of  the 
Pauline  school.^  At  its  conclusion,  xiii.  23,  we  find  mention 
made  of  the  lately  obtained  release  of  Timothy,  whom  we 
<jannot  suppose  to  be  any  other  than  the  disciple  of  and 

Paul  had  left  him,  we  cannot  deem  it  very  surprising  that  he  should 
communicate  to  him  these  fuller  instructions,  although  he  still  hoped  to 
see  him  again  in  Rome. 

*  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  mentioned 
in  2  Tim.  iv.  14,  belonged  to  the  number  of  these  false  teachers.  In 
this  case,  he  would  be  the  same  as  the  person  mentioned  in  1  Tim.  i.  20. 
It  would  indeed  be  possible  that  this  false  teacher  from  Lesser  Asia,  ex- 
asperated at  being  excluded  by  Paul  from  church  communion,  when  he 
came  to  Rome,  sought  to  take  revenge  on  the  apostle.  And  the  iffierepoi 
\6yoi  might  then  be  understood,  not  of  the  Christian  doctrine  generally, 
but  of  the  pure  exposition  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  as  it  was  given  by 
Paul.  But  a  Gentile  or  Jew  from  Lesser  Asia  might  be  intended,  who 
violently  persecuted  Christianity.  In  this  case,  he  would  be  distinct 
from  the  person  mentioned  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy;  and  it 
would,  be  on  that  account  by  no  means  clear,  that  the  author  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy  was  some  one  else  than  Paul,  who,  from  a  mistake, 
had  made  Alexander  a  false  teacher,  and  had  classed  him  with 
HymensBus;  for  why  should  not  so  common  a  name  as  Alexander 
belong  to  two  difterent  persons  in  Lesser  Asia?  There  is  no  ground 
whatever  to  suppose  that  this  Alexander  was  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
in  Acts  xix.  33,  tor  it  is  far  from  being  evident  that  he  was  so  violent 
an  enemy  of  Christianity;  the  Jews  put  him  forward,  not  to  make  com- 
plaints against  the  Christians  or  Paul,  but  rather  to  prevent  the  rage  of 
the  heathens  nguinst  the  enemies  of  their  gods  from  being  turned 
agiinst  themselves. 

*  Sjc  Bleek's  lutro:luction  to  this  epistle,  p.  434. 
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companion  of  Paul.  It  was  Paul's  desire  that  he  should 
come  to  him,  and  the  zealous  sympathy  which  he  evinced 
had  the  effect  of  causing  him  to  be  apprehended  as  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  hated  sect.  If  this  happened  at 
the  time  of  the  Neronian  persecution,  Timothy  would  pro- 
bably have  shared  the  fate  of  all  the  Christians  at  Kome 
who  could  then  be  discovered.  But  if  it  happened  some 
years  later,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  by  the  influence  of 
particular  circumstances,  Timothy  obtained  his  freedom  after 
the  mai'tyrdom  of  PauL 


BOOK  IV. 

REVIEW     OF    THE    LABOURS    OP    JAMES    AND    PETER  DURING 
THIS  PERIOD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   CHARACTER   OP   JAMES — REMARKS   ON   HIS   EPISTLE. 

As  along  with  that  unity  of  the  spirit  which  proceeded  from 
Christ,  we  have  observed  an  important  difference  existing  in 
the  forms  of  its  representation  among  the  apostles,  so  the 
apostle  Panl,  and  that  James  who  was  known  as  a  brother 
of  the  Lord,  present  the  most  striking  contrast  to  each  other, 
whether  we  regard  their  natural  peculiarities,  their  Chnstian 
conformation,  or  the  sphere  of  their  labours.  In  Paul,  Chris- 
tianity is  exhibited  in  its  most  decided  self-subsistence,  freed 
from  the  preparatory  garb  of  Judaism ;  while  James  repre- 
sents the  new  spirit  under  the  ancient  form,  and  we  may 
observe  in  him  the  gradual  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new- 
Hence  Paul  and  James  mark  the  two  extreme  limits  in  the 
development  of  Christianity  from  Judaism  j  as  Paul  was  the 
chief  instrument  for  presenting  Christianity  to  mankind  as 
the  new  creation,  so  was  James  for  exhibiting  the  organic 
connexion  of  Christianity  with  the  preparatory  and  prefigur- 
ing system  of  Judaism.  After  the  martyrdom  of  the  elder 
James,  who  was  a  son  of  Zebedee  and  brother  of  John,  only 
one  very  influential  person  of  this  name  appears  in  the  Chris- 
tian history,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
and  under  the  titles  of  the  Brother  of  the  Lord,  and  the  JvM, 
was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  Christians  of  Jewish  descent. 
But  from  ancient  times  it  has  been  doubted,  whether  this 
James  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  brother  of  the  Lord,  that 
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is,  either  a  son  of  Joseph  by  a  ibrmer  marriage,  or  more 
probably  a  later  son  of  Mary/  and  therefore  a  different  person 
from  the  apostle  the  son  of  Alpheus,  or  whether  he  was  in 
a  general  sense  a  relation  of  Jesus,  a  sister's  son  of  Mary, 
a  son  of  Cleopas  or  Alpheus,  and  accordingly  identical  with 
the  apostle  of  this  name.^ 

*  See  Lehen  Jeau^  p.  40. 

'  This  question  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  apostolic  histoiy. 
Dr.  Schneckenburger  in  his  acute  and  profound  investigation  (in  his 
Annotatio  ad  Epistolam  Jacobi,  Stuttgart,  1832,  p.  144,)  has  brought 
the  hypothesis  of  only  one  James  to  a  higher  degree  of  probabilitj  than 
it  had  before  attained,  and  has  said  many  things  deserving  considera- 
tion, which  tend  to  remove  the  difficulties  attached  to  it ;  but  after  all 
bis  remarks,  many  reasons  for  doubting  remain.  Later  investigational 
especially  those  of  Credner,  in  his  EirUeitung,  p.  573,  have  thrown 
additional  weight  into  the  opposite  scale.  We  wish  to  present  in  an 
impartial  manner  the  arguments  for  and  against  this  hypothesis.  Since, 
after  the  death  of  JamoH  the  son  of  Zebedee,  only  one  James  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  first  apostolic  church, 
and  ranking  with  those  apostles  who  were  most  esteemed,  there  is  the 
highest  probability  that  this  James  was  no  other  than  the  only  apostle 
still  living  of  this  name.  If  the  term  d8t\<f>65  is  understood  only  in  a 
laxer  sense,  the  title  of  '*  Brother  of  the  Lord  "  proves  nothing  againat 
the  identity  of  the  person;  for,  from  comparing  Matt,  xxvii.  56 ;  xxriii 
1,  Mark  xv.  40,  with  John  xix.  25,  it  is  evident  that  James  the  apostle^ 
son  of  Alpheus  or  Cleopas  (both  names  derived  from  the  Hebrew  ^G^), 
was  really  a  si? ter's  son  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus.  As  so  near  a  rela- 
tion of  Jesus,  he  might  accordingly  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
apostles  by  the  title  of  a  brother  of  the  Lord.  But  then  it  is  asked. 
Why  was  he  not  rather  distinguished  by  the  strictly  appropriate  name 
of  dv€\pius  ?  And  if  at  that  time  there  were  persons  in  existence  who 
might  with  strict  propriety  be  called  "  Brothers  of  the  Lord"  is  it  not 
so  much  the  less  probable,  that  this  name  in  an  improper  sense  would 
be  applied  to  him?  Nevertheless,  we  may  suppose,  that  in  common 
discourse — since  it  was  not  a  point  of  consequence  to  mark  definitely  the 
degree  of  kin  between  Jesus  and  this  James,  but  only  to  represent  him 
in  general  terms  as  enjoying  the  honour  of  near  relationship  to  the 
Lord, — it  had  become  customary  to  designate  him  simply  a  brother  of 
the  Lord,  especially  among  the  Judaizing  Christians,  by  whom  such 
distinctions  of  earthly  affinity  would  be  most  highly  prized ;  and  thia 
might  be  still  more  easily  explained,  if  we  admit  with  Schneckenburger, 
that  after  the  death  of  Joseph  (which  took  place  at  an  early  period), 
Mary  removed  to  the  house  of  her  sister,  the  wife  of  Alpheus ;  hence,  it 
would  be  usual  to  designate  her  sons  who  lived  from  their  childhood 
with  Jesus,  who  had  no  other  brothers,  simply  as  the  brethren  of  Jesus. 
Thus,  then,  this  James  would  be  one  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus  who  are 
named  in  Matt.  xiii.  55,  Mark  vi.  3.  Among  these  we  find  a  Josea, 
who,  in  Matt,  xxvii.  56,  is  distinguished  as  the  brother  of  James,  and  a 
Judas;  and  if  we  explain  the  surname  'IcucwjSoi;  given  to  the  aportk 
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If  we  put  together  all  that  is  handed  down  to  us  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  in  other  historical  records,  the  most  pro- 
Judas,  on  comparing  it  with  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  v.  1,  by  supplying  the 
word  dSeA^^s  (which  cannot  be  assumed  as  absolutely  certain),  we  shall 
also  again  find  in  him  a  brother  of  the  apostle  James.  And  the  one  named 
Simon  among  these  brethren,  we  may  perhaps  find  again  in  the  list  of 
the  apostles,  as  all  three  are  named  together  in  Acts  i.l3.  According 
to  that  supposition,  it  would  be  no  longer  surprising  that  the  brethren 
of  Christ  are  often  mentioned  in  connexion  with  his  mother ;  and  yet 
from  that  circumstance  no  eyidence  can  be  deduced  that  would  prove 
Ahem  to  be  in  a  strict  sense  his  brethren.  We  must  then  assume  with 
Schneckenburger,  that  when  Matthew  (xiii.  65),  after  the  mention  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  distinguishes  the  brethren  of  Jesus  from  them,  it 
proceeded  from  the  want  of  chronological  exactness  in  his  mode  of 
narration. 

But  if  several  of  the  so-called  brethren  of  Jesus  were  among  the 
apostles,  still  the  manner  in  which  the  former  are  distinguished  from 
the  latter  in  Acts  1. 14,  is  remarkable.  Besides,  according  to  the  account 
in  Mark  iii.  31,  a  state  of  mind  towards  Jesus  is  supposed  to  exist  in 
these  brethren,  which  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  apostles,  and  yet  it 
appears  from  comparing  this  account  with  the  parallel  passages  in 
Matt.  xii.  and  Luke  viii.,  that  this  incident  must  be  placed  after  the 
choice  of  the  twelve  apostles.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  disposition 
manifested  by  these  brethren  of  Christ,  even  in  the  last  half-year  before 
Ids  sufierings.  All  this  taken  together,  must  decide  us  in  favour  of  the 
•upposition,  that  the  brethren  of  Tesus,  commonly  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  are  to  be  altogether  distin- 
guished from  the  apostles,  and  therefore  they  must  be  considered  as  the 
brethren  of  Jesus  in  a  stricter  sense,  either  as  the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a 
former  marriage,  or  the  later  bom  sons  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  which  from 
Matt.  i.*25,  is  most  probable.  That  Christ  when  dying  said  to  John, 
that  from  that  time  he  should  treat  Mary  as  his  mother,  can  at  all  events 
oppose  only  the  supposition,  that  these  brethren  were  the  offspring  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  and  not  the  supposition  that  they  were  the  step-sons 
of  Mary.  But  even  against  the  first  supposition,  this  objection  is  not ' 
decisive ;  for  if  these  brethren  of  Jesus  still  continued  estranged  from 
Mm  in  their  disposition,  we  can  at  once  perceive  why  at  bis  death  he 
commended  his  mother  to  his  beloved  disciple  John.  It  may  indeed 
appear  surprising,  that  these  brethren  of  Chnst,  according  to  Matthew 
xiii.  55,  bore  the  same  names  as  their  cousins,  but  this  can  be  affirmed 
with  certainty  only  of  two,  and  as  the  two  sisters  had  one  name,  it 
might  happen,  owing  to  particular  circumstances,  that  one  son  of  each 
was  named  alike. 

But  from  what  has  been  said,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  James 
irtio  is  distinguished  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  brother  of  the  Lord, 
was  one  of  these  brethren  of  Christ  in  a  stricter  sense.  It  might  still 
be  consistent  with  that  fact,  that  this  James  was  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  James  who  was  the  actual  brother  of  the  Lord,  and,  as  a  cousin 
of  Christ  who  was  honoured  with  this  name,  was  to  be  held  as  identical 
witii  the  apoBJble,  although  in  this  case  it  is  less  probable  that  when  an 
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bable  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  this  James  was  one  of  the 
brethren  of  Christ,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  our  "  Life  of 
Jesus,"  p.  40.     Thus  it  appears  how  very  much'  the  course  of 

actual  l^rother  of  Jesus  bore  the  name  of  Jaiaes,  the  cousin  ahoald  be 
honoured  with  the  same  title,  instead  of  being  distinguished  bj  the 
epithet  dv€\pi6s  from  that  other  James,  to  whom  the  surname  of  Brother 
of  the  Lord  would  in  strictest  propriety  be  given. 

If  we  are  disposed  to  examine  the  passages  in  the  Pauline  q)uilei 
which  contain  a  particular  reference  to  this  point,  there  are  two  espe- 
cially deserving  of  notice.    As  to  the  passage  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  ndW 
\0l7r01  avoiXToXoi  Koi  oi  k^fK<^\  row  Kvptov,  it  cannot  be  proved  from 
these  words  that  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  were  dintinct  from  tke 
apostles,  for  they  may  be  supposed  to  mean,  that  Paul,  by  the  other 
apostles,  understood  those  who  could  not  claim  such  a  relationship 
to  the  Lord,  and  that  he  particularly  distinguishes  those  who  woe 
brethren  of  the  Lord  from  the  other  apostles,  because,  in  virtue  of  thift 
relationship,  they  stood  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  party  with  whom  he 
had  here  to  do.   That  he  names  Peter  immediately  after,  rather  &Toan 
the  notion  that  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  Peter,  belonged  to 
the  number  of  the  apostles.     Yet  this  is  not  a  decisive  proof,  for  it 
would  surely  be  possible  that,  although  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  dkl 
not  belong  to  the  apostles,  Paul  might  mention  them  in  this  connexion, 
because  they,  or  some  of  them,  were  held  in  equal  estimation  l^  the 
Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine ;  and  as,  along  with  them,  Peter  wm 
most  highly  respected,  he  is  particularly  mentioned  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  indeed  possible,  that  Paul  here  uses  the  term  apostle,  not  in  the 
strictest  sense,  but  in  a  wider  meaning,  as  in  Rom.  xvi.  7 ;  and  ro 
much  the  more,  since  he  afterwards  mentions  Barnabas,  to  whom  the 
name  of  an  apostle  could  be  applied  only  in  that  more  general  accepta- 
tion of  the  term.     The  second  important  passage  Is  Gal.  i.  19,  where 
Paul,  after   speaking  of   his  conference   with  the  apostle   Peter  at 
Jerusalem,  adds,  that  he  had  seen  no  other  of  the  apostles,  "  save  James 
the  Lord's  brother."    Yet,  from  this  passage,  it  cannot  be  so  certainly 
inferred  as  Dr.  Schneckenburger  thinks,  that  the  James  here  named 
was  one  of  the  apostles.     The  state  of  the  case  may  be  conceived  to 
have  been  thus :  Paul  had  originally,  in  his  thoughts,  only  a  negative 
position,  he  had  seen  no  other  apostle  but  Peter  at  Jerusalem.     But  as 
it  afterwards  occurred  to  him,  that  he  had  seen  at  Jerusalem  James  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  who,  though  no  apostle,  was  held  in   apostolie 
estimation  by  the  Judaizers,  on  this  account  he  added,  by  wav  of 
limitaiion,  a  reference  to  James.    We  must  therefore  add  to  the  €i  fnj, 
a  complementary-  idea  allied  to  that  of  d.Tr6(rro\os ;  on  a  construction  of 
this  kind,  see  Winer,  p.  517.     It  may  be  asked  whether  Paul  would 
have  expressed  himself  in  this  manner,  if  he  had  reckoned  James  in  the 
stricter  sense  among  the  apostles  ?    Would  he  have  expressed  the  nega- 
tion so  universally,  and,  after  he  had  so  expressed  it,  have  here  first 
introduced  the  limitation,  if  from  the  first  he  had  thought  of  saying 
that  he  saw  none  of  the  apostles  excepting  two  1    When  SchneAei- 
burger,  from  the  words  in  Acts  ix.  27,  infers  that  Paul  must  at  thil 
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his  religious  deyelopment  was  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
apostle  PauL     The  latter,  during  the  life  of  Christ  on  earth, 

time  have  conferred  with  at  least  two  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  he  attaches 
greater  weight  than  can  be  allowed  with  certainty /to  single  expressions 
in  this  short  narrative. 

Yet,  if  we  compare  on  this  point  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  traditions, 
the  comparison  of  the  account  in  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (see  Hie- 
ronym.  de  V.  I.  c  ii.)  with  1  Cor.  xv.  7  appears  to  favour  the  identity  of 
the  one  James,  for  in  that  gospel  it  is  said  that  Christ,  after  his  resur- 
rection, ^^p^ured  to  James  the  Just,  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  But  in 
the  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  same  James  seems  to 
be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Still  we  find  here  nothing 
absolutely  certain,  for  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  reference  in  that 
gospel  is  to  the  same  appearance  of  Christ  as  in  the  epistle.  And  if  it 
be  assumed  that  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  was  then  held  in  such 
great  esteem,  that  when  this  name  was  mentioned  only  one  individual 
would  be  generally  thought  of,  it  is  not  perfectly  clear,  from  his  being 
brought  forward  in  this  connexion,  that  he  was  reckoned  by  Paul  among 
the  apostles.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  tradition  of  Hegesippus,  in 
Euseb.  ii.  23,  when  he  says  that  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  under- 
took with  the  apostks,  /icrd  ray  diro<rr6\uy,  the  guidance  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  it  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that  he  means  to  distinguish 
James  from  the  apostles,  otherwise  he  would  have  said  /itrd  r&v  Xoiirwv, 
although  we  would  not  consider  the  other  interpretation  as  impossible, 
especifUly  in  writers  of  this  class,  in  whom  we  do  not  look  for  great 
precision  in  their  mode  of  expression.  Also,  the  whole  narrative  of 
Hegesippus  leads  us  to  believe,  that  he  considered  James  as  distinct 
from  the  apostles ;  for,  although  this  representation  bears  upon  it,  at 
all  events,  marks  of  internal  improbability,  yet  it  would  not  appear 
altogether  irration^  on  the  supposition  that  this  James  was  an  apostle 
appointed  by  Christ  himself,  mt  we  must  compare  with  this  passage 
the  words  of  Hegesippus  in  Euseb.  iv.  22,  /ucrd  rh  fjuLfyrvpijaai  *ld.K<o^¥ 
rhuf  ^UtcuoVf  &s  K<d  6  Kvpios  M  r^  avr^  \6yo»f  vdXiv  6  eV  Beiov  at/Vou 
l^tffuiw  6  TOW  KXonra  KaBlffrarcu  MffKoros,  tv  irpo^devro  vavrts  tvraAvv^iitv 
roO  levpiov  Umpov,  If  we  understand  by  these  words,  that  this  Simeon 
was  called  the  second  nephew  in  relation  to  the  afore-mentioned  James 
the  Just,  as  the  first  nephew  of  the  Lord,  it  would  follow  that  that 
James,  as  a  nephew  of  the  Lord,  is  called  his  brother.  Yet,  if  another 
interpretation  is  possible,  according  to  which  Hegesippus  agrees  witii 
himself,  in  reference  to  the  words  before  quoted,  such  an  interpretation 
most  be  readily  preferred.  And  this  interpretation  is  that  which  agrees 
best  irith  the  words  in  their  existing  position.  For,  since  James  is  the 
principal  subject  in  the  first  half  of  the  sentence,  the  airw  must  refer 
to  him.  Cleopas,  accordingly,  is  called  the  uncle  of  James,  and  his  son 
Bimeon  cannot  therefore  be  tiie  brother  of  James,  but  is  his  cousin ;  as 
Cleopas  (a>  Alpheus)  is  the  uncle  of  Jesus,  (and,  according  to  Hegesip- 
pus in  Euseb.  lii.  11,  both  on  the  side  of  Joseph  as  well  as  of  Mary,) 
Simeon  the  cousin  of  Jesus  and  the  cousin  of  James,  which  again 
ikToiirs  the  opinion  that  they  were  brothers.  But  Hegesippus  might 
call  this  Simeon  a  second  nephew,  since  he  looked  upon  the  apostle 
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was  at  a  distance  from  all  personal  outward  commtmicatioil 
with  him,  and  learnt  to  know  him  first  by  spiritual  communi* 
cation.  James,  on  the  contrary,  stood  in  the  closest  &milj 
relation  to  the  Redeemer,  and  from  the  first  was  present  with 
him  during  t;he  whole  of  his  earthly  development ;  but  it  was 
exactly  this  circumstance  which  contributed  to  his  being  more 
slow  to  recognise  in  the  son  of  man,  the  Sou  of  Grod;  and 
while  he  clave  only  to  the  earthly  appearance,  he  was  pre- 
vented from  penetrating  through  the  diell  to  the  substance. 
Paul,  by  a  violent  crisis,  made  the  transition  from  the  mort 
vehement  and  unsparing  opposition  to  the  gospel,  to  the  most 
zealous  advocacy  of  it  James  gradually  advanced  from  a 
Judaism  of  great  earnestness  and  depth,  which  blended  with 
a  faith  that  constantly  became  more  decisive  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  to  Christianity  as  the  glorification  and  fulfilling  d 
the  law. 

There  is  probably  some  truth  in  what  is  narrated  by  the 
Christian  historian  Hegesippus,  that  this  James  led  from 
childhood  the  life  of  a  Nazarene.  If  we  consider  what  an  im- 
prSssion  the  appearances  at  and  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
the  conviction  that  the  first-bom  son  of  Mary  was  destined  to 
be  the  Messiah — must  have  left  on  the  minds  of  his  parents, 
it  may  be  easily  explained  how  they  felt  themselves  compeUed 
to  dedicate  their  first-born  son  James,'  to  the  service  of 
Jehovah  in  strict  abstinence  for  the  whole  of  his  life.  To  this 
also  it  might  be  owing,  that  the  freer  mode  of  living  which 
Christ  pmctised  with  his  disciples  was  less  congenial  to  him; 
and  from  his  strict,  legal,  Jewish  standing-point  he  could  not 
comprehend  the  new  spirit  which  revealed  itself  in  Christ's 
words  ;  many  of  these  must  have  appeared  to  him  as  **  hard 

James,  the  son  of  Alpheos,  who  was  no  longer  living,  as  the  fini 
nephew.  We  might  also  insert  a  stop  after  Kvpiov,  and  connect  Mrtpm 
with  Trpo40€vro  ;  by  this  construction,  mention  would  be  made  of  onlj 
one  cousin  of  the  Lord,  as  the  successor  of  his  brother,  as  the  seoNid 
overseer  of  the  church.  But  the  position  of  the  words  is  very  much 
against  this  constniction.  Certainly,  the  te&timony  of  Hegesippus  mart 
have  great  weight,  on  account  of  his  high  antiquity,  his  descent,  and 
his  connexion  with  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  But  it  is  undeniable,  if  we 
compare  the  two  passages  from  the  Hypotyposeis  of  Clement,  quoted  by 
Eusebius,  ii.  1,  that  he  distinguishes  James,  who  bore  the  surname  of 
the  Just,  as  an  apostle  in  the  stricter  nenHO  of  the  word. 

1  His  being  described  by  the  appellation  of  the  son^  indicates  that  be 
97as  the  eld&st. 
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sayings.**  Proceeding  from  the  common  Jewish  standing- 
point,  he  expected  that  Jesus,  if  he  were  the  Messiah,  would 
verify  himself  to  be  such,  in  the  presence  of  the  i)eople  by 
signs  that  would  compel  the  universal  Tecognition  of  his 
claims,  by  the  establishment  of^a  visible  kingdom  in  earthly 
glory.  By  the  impression  of  Christ's  ministry  he  became 
ind^d  excited  to  beheve,  but  the  power  of  early  habit  and 
prejudice  always  counteracted  that  impression,  and  he  found 
himself  in  a  state  of  indecision  from  which  he  could  not 
at  once  free  himself.  Only  half  a  year  before  the  last  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  we  find  him  in  this  vacillating  condition,  for 
John  does  not  in  this  respect  distinguish  him  from  the  other 
brethren  of  Jesus,  with  whom  this'  was  certainly  the  case  ; 
John  vii.  5.  But  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  he  appears  as 
a  decided  and  zealous  member  of  the  company  of  disciples  ; 
Acts  i.  13.  We  see  how  important  the  Saviour  deemed  it 
to  produce  such  a  faith  in  him  by  his  honouring  him  with  a 
special  appearance  after  the  resurrection  (1  Cor,  xv.  7),  whe- 
ther this  was  occasioned  or  not,  by  his  having  expressed 
doubts  like  Thomas.'  This  James  obtained  constantly  in- 
creasing respect  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem. 

Every  feature  of  his  character  which  we  can  gather  from  the 
Acts,  from  Josephus,^  and  from  the  traditions  of  Hegesippus 
in  Eusebius,'  well  agrees  with  the  image  of  him  presented  in 
the  epistle  that  bears  his  name.  By  his  strict  pious  life,  which 
agreed  with  the  Jewish  notions  of  legal  piety,  he  won  the 
universal  veneration,  not  only  of  the  believers  among  the  Jews, 

*  The  narrative  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (see  Leben  Jesu,  p.  720,) 
is  not  an  authority  of  sufficient  credit  to  allow  ot  our  following  it  here. 
It  telb  us  that  James,  after  partaking  of  the  Last  Supper  with  Christ, 
made  a  vow  that  he  would  not  again  taste  food  till  he  had  seen  him 
risen  from  the  dead ;  that  Christ  appeared  to  him  as  the  Risen  One, 
and  said,  **  Now  eat  thy  bread,  for  the  Son  of  Man  is  risen  from  the 
dead."  We  must  certainly  consider  how  important  it  was  for  the 
wavering-minded  James,  who,  in  his  epistle,  has  so  vividly  described 
the  nnhappiness  of  such  a  state  (i.  5),  to  attain  to  the  certainty  on  this 
sabject,  which  such  an  occurrence  would  give  him,  and  which  such  a 
vow  led  him  to  expect.  But  not  only  is  the  work  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tian, who  bestowed  so  much  pains  in  embellishing  the  history  of  James,- 
not  a  credible  source  of  information  in  itself,  but  there  is  also  a  palpable 
contradiction  in  the  chronology  of  the  histoiy  of  the  resurrection  between 
this  narrative  and  Paul's  account. 

*  Joseph.  Archseol.  xz.  9. 
-  *  Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  23. 
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but  also  of  the  better  disposed  among  his  cotintiyineii  gene* 
rally  :  on  this  account,  he  was  distinguished  hy  the  gnnuune 
of  the  Just,  r«,  diKaioc ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  accoont 
of  Hegesippusy  he  was  viewed  as  one  of  those  men  of  dis- 
tingui^ed  and  commanding  excellence  who  set  themselTes 
against  the  corruptions  of  their  age,  and  hence  was  termed 
the  bulwark  of  the  people.^  According  to  the  representatioDfl 
of  this  writer,  he  must  have  led  a  life  after  the  maimer  of  the 
strictest  ascetics  among  the  Jews.  The  consecration  of  his 
childhood  had  already  introduced  him  to  such  a  mode  of  lift^ 
and  we  might  suppose,  that  he  had  already  won  by  it  peculiar 
respect  among  the  Jews,  if  it  were  not  surprising  that  no  trace 
can  be  foimd  of  it  in  the  gospels,  no  marks  of  special  die* 
tinction  awarded  to  him  by  his  brethren.  At  all  events,  he 
might  afterwards  avail  himself  of  this  ascetic  strictness  as  a 
means  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  multitude  to  hk 
person,  and  thereby  to  the  doctrine  he  published.  This  mode 
of  life  considered  in  itself,  provided  its  value  was  not  mted 
too  high,  was  by  no  means  imchristian.  What  H^esippns 
narrates  of  him  perfectly  suits  his  character,  that  he  fre- 
quently prostrated  himseLf  on  his  knees  in  the  temple,  ealliiig 
upon  God  to  forgive  the  sins  of  his  people,  (probably  having 
a  special  reference  to  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  against  the 
Messiah,) — ^that  the  divine  judgments  on  the  xmbelievers  mi^t 
be  averted, — ^and  that  they  might  be  led  to  repentance  and 
&ith,  and  thus  to  a  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
glorified  Messiah. 

But  some  important  doubts  may  be  raised  against  the 
credibility  of  this  account  of  Hegesippus,  taken  in  its  full 
extent.  That  Ebionite  party  among  whom  an  ascetic,  theoso- 
I  hie  tendency  prevailed,  and  who  circulated  apocryphal  wri- 
tings under  the  name  of  James,  had  probably  formed  an  ideal 
conception  of  his  character  in  harmony  with  their  own  pecnli- 
arities,  and  Hegesippus  might  mistake  the  image  delineated 
in  their  traditions  for  an  historical  reality.  The  Epistle  of 
James  by  no  means  bears  decided  marks  of  such  a  tendenoy, 
for  everything  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  of  this  kind 
may  very  properly  be  referred  to  the  simple  Christian  renun- 

*  Perhaps  09  "tdv  or  07^  n^,  which  comes  nearer  the  phraaealogj  of 
Hegesippus ;  unless,  which  is  indeed  less  probable,  we  read,  withFolki^ 
DP?  w,  which  Hegesippus  translates  rtpioxii  rov  \eunf. 
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dusition  of  the  world,  such  as  has  its  seat  in  the  disposition.  If 
the  Jewish  love  of  gain  is  here  spoken  against,  if  the  earthly- 
mindedness  of  the  rich,  the  homage  paid  to  this  class  and 
the  contempt  of  the  poor,  is  condemned,  and  it  is  declared 
that  the  gospel  has  found  the  most  ready  access  to  the  latter, 
and  exalted  them  to  the  highest  dignity,  yet  it  by  no  means 
follows^  that  the  author  of  this  epistle  entirely  condemned^ 
like  the  Ebionites,  all  possession  whatever  of  earthly  goods. 

This  epistle  is  especially  important,  not  only  for  illustrating 
the  character  of  James,  but  also  for  giving  us  an  insight  into 
the  state  of  the  Christian  churches  which  were  formed  from 
Judaism,  and  unmixed  with  Christians  of  Gentile  descent. 
According  to  an  opinion  very  generally  prevalent  from  ancient 
times,  we  should  be  led  to  believe  that  the  peculiar  doctrinal 
system  of  the  apostle  Paul  had  already  been  formed  and 
^Qsseminated  when  this  epistle  was  written,  and  that  those 
churches  particularly  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  had  been 
affected  by  the  influence  of  this  Pauline  system.  The  opinion 
we  refer  to  is,  that  James  in  this  epistle  either  combated  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  and  for  itself,  or  a 
misunderstanding,  and  an  erroneous  application  of  it  And 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  support  this  opinion  by  many 
isolated  passages  in  the  epistle  taken  alone,  without  a  reference 
to  their  connexion  with  the  whole :  *  for  it  seems  as  if  the 
express  reference  to  the  Pauline  formula  of  the  justification  to 
be  obtained  by  fiiith  alone,  and  to  which  works  can  contribute 
nothing,  could  not  be  mistaken;  especially  as  the  same 
examples  of  feith  as  those  mentioned  by  Paul,  namely  those 
of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  are  adduced.  But  this  opinion,  though 
plausible  at  first  sight,  if  we  examine  more  closely  the  relation 
of  particular  passaged  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  epistle,  will 
soon  appear  untenable.     The  error  in  reference  to  feith  which 

>  We  wish  to  remark,  in  passing,  that  among  those  who  have  thought 
that  they  have  detected  a  contradiction  between  James  and  Paul  in  the 
doctrine  of  justification,  is  the  celebrated  patriarch  Cynllus  Lucaris,  of 
Constantinople,  who  was  led  to  the  opinion  by  reading  the  epistle. 
It  also  struck  him  that  the  name  of  Christ  is  scarcely  mentioned  above 
onoe  or  twice,  and  then  coldly  (anzi  del  nomo  di  Jeau  Christo  a  pena 
fa  mefUione  una  o  due  voUe  e  freddamente) ;  that  the  mysteries  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  and  of  redemption  are  not  treated  of,  but 
only  morality  (solo  a  la  moralUa  attende) ;  see  Letter  vlL  in  Lettres 
Anecdotes  de  CyriUe  Lucar,    Amsterdam,  1718,  p.  85. 
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James  combats  in  this  epistle,  is  certainly  not  one  altogeilier 
isolated :  but  it  appears  as  an  offset  proceeding  with  many 
others  from  the  root  of  one  felse  principle  :  and  this  principte 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  which  would  admit  of  an  applicatio]]^ 
whether  correct  or  incorrect,  of  the  Pauline  doctrine.  It  was 
the  tendency  of  the  Jewish  spirit,  refiising  to  acknowledge  thfe 
life  of  religion  as  seated  in  the  disposition,  eveiywhere  taking 
up  the  mere  dead  form,  the  appearance  instead  of  the  reality, 
in  religion ;  this  tendency,  which  substituted  a  lifeless  arrogant 
acquaintance  with  the  letter  for  the  genuine  wisdom  insepa- 
rable from  the  divine  life — ^which  prided  itself  in  an  inopera- 
tive knowledge  of  the  law,  without  paying  any  attention  to 
the  practice  of  the  law — which  placed  devotion  in  outward 
ceremonies,  and  neglected  that  devotion  which  shows  itself  in 
works  of  love — which  contented  itself  with  the  verbal  expres- 
sion of  love,  instead  of  proving  it^by  works ;  it  was  the  same 
tendency  of  the  Jewish  mind  estranged  from  the  spirit  and 
life  of  religion,  which,  as  it  laid  an  undue  value  on  the  optu 
operatum  of  outward  religious  acts,  so  also  on  the  opus 
operatum  of  a  fe,ith  in  the  one  Jehovah  and  in  the  Mes^ih, 
which  left  the  disposition  unchanged;  and  which  presumed 
that  by  such  a  faith,  the  Jew  was  sufficiently  distinguished 
from  the  sinful  race  of  the  Gentiles,  and  was  justified  before 
God  even  though  the  conduct  of  the  life  was  in  contradiction 
to  the  requirements  of  faith.  Thus  we  find  here  one  branch 
of  that  practical  fundamental  error  which  chiefly  prevailed 
among  these  Jewish  Christians,  whom  James  combats  in  the 
whole  of  the  epistle,  even  where  faith  is  not  the  immediate 
subject  of  discourse.  It  was  the  erroneous  tendency,  which 
belonged  to  those  that  commonly  prevailed  among  the  great 
mass  of  the  Jews,  and  which  had  found  its  way  also  among 
those  Christians  in  whose  minds  the  gospel  had  not  effected  a 
complete  transformation,  but  whose  Jewish  spirit  had  only 
connected  itself  with  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.*  (See 
above,  p.  21,  and  my  Church  History,  vol.  i.  p.  47.) 

^  That  Jewish  mode  of  thinking  which  Justin  Martyr  desciibea  in 
DiaX,  c.  Tryph.  Jud.  fol.  370,  ed.  Colon.— «s  iyLih  6.v<irarf  iavrobs  ksI 
aWoi  rivfs  vixiif  B/jloioi  Kard  rouro  (in  this  respect  Jewish-minded  Chris* 
tians),  oi  K4yov(riP,  on  k^v  afiafnutKoi  Sxri^  Otbv  ih  ytviiaKOwrtPf  ov  /n) 
XoyiffTirai  avroTs  K^pios  d/jLopriav.  That  mode  of  thinking  which  is 
found  in  the  Clementine  homilies,  according  to  which,  faith  in  one  God 
(to  rrjs  fiovapxias  Ka\dy)  has  such  great  magical  power,  that  the  tfmgici 
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But  as  to  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
whether  correctly  5r  incorrectly  understood  and  applied,  we 
cannot  suppose  its  influence  to  be  possible  in  churches  of  this 
class,  and  hence  argumentation  against  it  from  the  standing- 
point  of  James  is  utterly  inconceivable.^  As  the  superscrip- 
tion and  contents  of  his  epistle  inform  us,  it  was  manifestly 
addressed  only  to  churches  that  were  composed  entirely  of 
Jewish  Christians.  But  such  persons  were  least  of  all  disposed 
to  attAch.  themselves  particularly  to  Paul,  and  least  of  all  dis- 
posed and  fitted  to  agree  to  the  Pauline  doctrine,  which 
presented  the  most  direct  opposition  to  their  customary  mode 
of  thinking.  It  was  precisely  from  persons  of  this  stamp  that 
the  intemperate  fanatical  outcry  was  raised  against  this  form 
of  Christian  doctrine,  as  if  by  depending  on  grace,  men  were 
made  secure  in  sin,  or  that  they  were  authorized  in  doing 
evil  that  good  might  come,  Rom.  iii.  8.  In  an  entirely 
difierent  quarter,  from  an  Hellenic  (gnostic)  Antinomianism, 
which  was  also  Antijudaism,  arose  at  a  later  period  an  erro- 
neous, practically  destructive  appropriation  And  appHcation 
of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification,  such  as  Paid  himself 
thought  it  needful  to  guard  against  by  anticipation ;  Rom. 
vi.  Ij  Gal.  V.  13.     And  this  later  erroneous  application  of 

^vapx"ci}»  c^^n  while  liying  in  yice,  had  this  advantage  before  idolaters, 
that  it  could  not  perish,  but  through  purifying  punishments  would  at 
last  attain  to  salvation.  See  Horn.  iii.  c.  6.  The  idea  of  faith,  which, 
from  an  entirely  diflferent  source  than  from  a  misunderstanding  of  Paul, 
found  entrance  afterwards  among  Christians  themselves,  and  to  which 
A  Marcion  directly  opposed  the  Pauline  idea  of  faith.  Against  such 
perversions  Paul  warned  the  churches,  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  in 
writing,  when  he  so  impressively  charged  it  upon  them  that  their 
Tcnonciation  of  heathenism  was  nugatory,  and  could  not  contribute  to 
^heir  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  if  they  did  not  renounce 
their  former  sinful  habits.  See  Gal  v.  21.  The  Kevol  Kiyou,  against 
which  he  warns  the  Ephesians,  v.  6. 

*  Dr.  Kern,  in  his  essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  in  the 
Tnbingen  Zeitschrift  fUr  Theologie^  1835,  p.  26,  on  account  of  ti  hat  is 
here  asserted,  charges  me  with  a  petitio  principii ;  but  I  cannot 
perceive  with  any  justice.  This  charge  might  be  brought  home  to  me 
if  I  had  assumed,  without  evidence,  that  this  epistle  was  addressed  to  an 
unmixed  church ;  or  if  1  had  passed  altogether  unnoticed  the  possible 
case  which  Rem  considers  as  the  actual  (though  he  has  abandoned 
it  lately  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Commentary  on  this  Epistle),  that  it 
was  forged  by  a  Jewish  Christian  in  James's  name,  in  order  to  con- 
trovert the  Pauline  doctrinal  views  which  prevailed  among  the  Gentile 
ehurches. 
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the  idea  of  faith,  which  tended  likewise  to  the  injury  of  prae* 
tical  Christianity,  proceeded  from  an  entirely  difSarent  eijxh 
sition  of  this  idea  than  that  presented  hj  the  oneHBOoed 
direction  of  the  Jewish  spirit.  It  manifested  itself  .rather  as 
an  Oriental  Hellenic  than  as  a  Jewish  spirit ;  it  was  not  the 
abstract  idea  of  faith,  but  a  one-^ded  contemplative  or  ideal- 
ising tendency,  which  deyiatod  &om  the  conception  oi  Mth  as 
an  animating  principle  of  the  will  and  a  practical  determina- 
tion of  the  life. 

From  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose,  in  an  epistle  addressed  to  such  churches  as  theae^ 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  Pauline  formula  of  faith.  And 
even  admitting  such  a  reference  to  exist,  yet  the  notion  that 
it  consisted  only  in  combating  a  mimnderstanding  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine,  would  be  wholly  untenable.  For  how  can 
we  suppose  that  James,  if  he  did  not  intend  to  contradict 
Paul,  but  to  maintain  apostolic  fellowship  with  him,  and 
the  knowledge  of  it  in  the  churches,— would  not,  while  com- 
bating an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  Pauline  doctrine,  at 
the  same  time  expressly  state  the  correct  interpretation,  and 
guard  himself  against  the  appearance  of  opposition  to  Paul, 
especially  when  an  opposition  might  otherwise  be  so  easily 
imagined  by  the  Jewish  Christians.  But  if  we  assumed  that 
the  intention  of  James  was  really  to  combat  Paul's  doctrine, 
this  view  would  be  at  variance  with  what  we  know  from 
history  of  the  good  understanding  between  the  two  apostles, 
and  which  cannot  be  set  aside  by  the  fact  that  some  of  Paul's 
opponents  were  those  who  appealed  to  the  authority  of  Jame& 
See  above,  p.  115. 

Another  supposition  still  remains,  that  some  one  forged 
the  Epistle  under  James's  name,*  in  order  to  give  currency 

^  The  assertion  made  by  Kern,  p.  72  of  the  essay  before  quoted,  thit» 
according  to  the  principles  of  that  early  Christian  age,  such  a  litemj 
in^)08ture  would  be  irreproachable,  I  cannot  acknowledge  as  well- 
founded,  if  expressed  without  limitation.  There  was  indeed  a  certaii 
standing-point,  on  which  such  a  fraua  pia,  as  we  must  always  call  it 
(when  a  palpable  falsehood  was  made  use  of  to  put  certain  sentiments  in 
circulation,)  would  be  allowed  ;  but  that  this  was  a  generally  approted 
practice,  appears  to  me  an  arbitrary  assumption.  We  ought  care- 
fully to  guard  against  supposing  that  to  be  an  unlyersally  reodved 
principle,  which  was  only  the  peculiarity  of  individual  mental  ten- 
dencies. There  was  a  one-sided  theoretic,  speculative,  standing-pointy 
from  which  lax  principles  rcsi*ectiug  veracity  proceeded,  as  we  hafv 
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in  the  church  to  a  belief  in  an  opposition  between  the  two 
apostles,  and  this  design  would  well  suit  the  one-sided  ten- 
dency of  a  Jewish  Chnstian.  But  such  a  person  would  not 
only  have  expressed  himself  in  a  more  decided^  manner  than 
that  James,  of  whose  reputation  he  wished  to  avail  himself; 
but  he  would  have  pointed  out  by  name  the  individual  (Paul) 
against  whom  he  directed  his  attack,  and  would  have  ex- 
pressed in  stronger  terms  the  censure  of  his  doctrine  *  The 
subordinate  place  which  in  this  case  the  confutation  of  the 
Paxdine  doctrine  occupies  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  the 
epistle,  certainly  does  not  agree  with  this  hypothesis.  Or^  if 
it  be  said  that  the  author  of  this  epistle,  who  presented  him* 
self  imder  the  mask  of  James,  did  not  belong  to  the  violent 
Judaizing  opponents  of  Paul,  but  to  a  milder,  more  accom- 
modating party,  who  only  aimed  at  smoothing  down  the 
peculiarities  of  the  PauHne  scheme  of  doctrine,  and  so  modi- 
fying it  as  to  bring  it  nearer  the  Jewish  Christian  standing- 
point,  and  for  that  reason  adopted  a  gentler  method,  and 
avoided  the  mention  of  Paul's  name ;  in  this  case,  there  would 
still  have  been  a  necessity  of  naming  him,  and  explicitly 
stating  that  the  writer  of  the  epistle  impugned  not  his 
doctrine  in  itself,  but  only  a  harsh  and  overstrained  con- 
struction of  it.  And  after  aU,  the  singular  feet  would  remain 
unaccounted  for,  that  the  main  object  and  design  of  the 
writer  occupies  only  a  subordinate  place  in  relation  to  the 
whole  of  the  epistle. 

What  has  given  occasion  to  all  these  various  suppositions, 
is  the  apparent  allusion  to  expressions  and  illustrations  made 

remarked  in  Plato.  It  was  connected  with  that  aristocraticism  of 
antiquity,  first  OTertumed  by  the  power  of  the  gospel,  which  treated  the 
mass  of  the  people  as  unsusceptible  of  pure  truth  in  religion,  and  hence 
justified  the  use  of  falsehood  to  serve  as  leading-strings  for  the  iroWoL 
As  the  reaction  of  such  an  earlier  standing-point,  we  find  this  view 
in  parties  of  kindred  tendencies,  such  as  the  Alexandrian  Jews, 
the  Qnostics,  the  Platonising  Alexandrian  Others.  But  from  the  first, 
a  sonnder  practical  Christian  spirit  combated  this  error,  as  we  see 
in  the  instances  of  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  and  Tertullian.  The  anti- 
■gnostic  tendency  was  also  zealous  for  strict  veracity.  Now  a  similar 
practical  tendency  distinguishes  this  epistle,  in  which  I  cannot  find  an 
£bionitish  anti-panline  standing-point.  This  spirit  of  strict  veracity  is 
shown  in  what  is  said  respecting  swearing.  This  epistle,  indeed,  wears 
aitoi^ther  a  difierent  character  from  the  Clementines,  which  show  a 
decided  party  tendency  and  party  bias. 
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use  of  by  Paul.  But  is  this  allusion  really  so  very  eTidentt 
Let  Tis  recollect  that  the  Pauline  phraseology  formed  itself 
from  Judaism,  from  the  Jewish-Greek  diction — ^that  it  by  no 
means  created  new'  modes  of  expression,'  but  often  only 
appropriated  the  ancient  Jewish  terms,  employed  them  in 
new  combinations,  applied  them  to  new  contrasts,  and  ani- 
mated them  with  a  new  spirit.  Thus  neither  the  tenn 
iiKawvtrHai  in  reference  to  God,  nor  the  term  iriariQ  was 
entirely  new ;  but  both  these  terms  and  the  ideas  indicated 
by  them  (and  indeed,  in  reference  to  the  first,  the  same  idea 
the  existence  of  which  among  the  Jews  Paul  must  ha^e 
assumed  in  arguing  with  his  Jewish  opponents)  had  been  long 
familiar  to  the  Jews.  The  example  likewise  of  Abraham  as 
ft  hero  in  feiith  must  have  been  obvious  to  every  Jew,  and 
the  example  of  Rahab  (which  is  adduced  only  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews — an  epistle  neither  composed  by  Paul  nor 
containing  the  peculiarly  Pauline  doctrinal  statement  of 
justifying  faith),  since  it  proved  the  benefit  of  the  mono* 
theistic  faith  to  a  Gentile  of  impure  life,  must  have  espe- 
cially commended  itself  to  the  Jews  who  were  disposed  to 
extol  the  importance  of  faith  in  Jehovah.* 

Since  it  appears  that  a  reference  to  the  Pauline  doctrinal 
scheme  is  not  indicated  in  this  epistle,  that  mark  is  with- 
drawn by  which  it  has  been  thought  that  the  late  period  of 
its  composition  could  be  proved ;  in  order,  therefore,  to 
determine  this  point,  we  must  seek  for  other  marks  in  the 
epistle  itself.  It  is  remarkable  that,  according  to  its  super- 
scription, it  is  addressed  only  to  the  Jews  of  the  twelve 
tribes  who  lived  in  the  dispersion,  and  yet  it  is  manifestly 
addressed  to  Christians.  Yet  this  may  be  very  well  ex- 
plained if  we  consider  the  standing-point  of  James,  such  as 
it  is  shown  to  be  by  the  whole  of  the  epistle.    He  considers 

*  On  the  manner  in  which  Paul  employed  phrases  which  were  alretdy 
in  u!^e  among  JcwiRh  theologians,  compare  Dr.  Roeth's  work,  De  Epistola 
ad  HebrceoSy  p.  121,  &c.,  though  I  cannot  agree  with  the  author  in 
what  he  attempts  to  prove ;  for  in  the  use  which  Paul  makes  of 
an  existing  form  of  dogmatic  expression,  he  forms  the  most  decided 
contrast  to  the  Jewish  meaning.  But  it  appears  from  this,  how  Jamei, 
proceeding  from  the  Jewish  standing-point,  without  any  referenee  to 
the  Pauline  doctrine,  would  be  led  to  the  choice  of  such  expressions. 

*  Thus  it  appears  to  me  that  what  Dr.  De  Wette  says  in  the  Studiok 
und  Kritiken,  1830,  p.  349,  in  order  to  point  out  an  intentionftl 
opposition  of  James  to  Paul,  is  nullified. 
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the  acknowledgment  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  as  essen^- 
tially  belonging  to  genuine  Judaism,  believers  in  Jesus  as 
the  only  genuine  Jews,  Christianity  as  perfected  Judaism,,  by 
which  the  vofiog  had  attained  its  completion.  And  it  is  not 
impossible  that,  although  he  addressed  himself  especially  to 
Christians,  he  also  had  in  his  thoughts  the  Jewish  readers 
into  whose  hands  the  epistle  might  fall,  as  Christians  lived 
among  the  Jews  without  any  marked  separation.  From  the 
mention  of  their  descent  from  the  twelve  tribes,  we  may  infer 
that  these  churches  consisted  purely  of  Jewish  Christians,  or 
that  James,  who  considered  himself  peculiarly  the  apostle  of 
the  Jews,  addressed  only  the  Jewish  part  of  the  church.  Yet 
as  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  relation  of  Jewish  to  Gentile 
Christians,  it  is  by  far  the  most  probable  opinion  that  these 
churches  consisted  entirely  of  the  former.  Partly  from  the 
peculiar  standing-point  of  James,  and  partly  from  the  pecu- 
liar situation  of  these  churches  which  had  retained  all  the 
Jewish  forms,  we  may  account  for  the  use  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  name  (rvyayioyrj,  instead  of  the  peculiar  Christian  term 
iKitXriTia  as  the  designation  of  the  meeting  of  the  community 
of  behevers.  *  Such  churches  might  exist  during  the  later 
apostolic  age  in  the  inland  parts  of  Asia,  perhaps  in  Syria. 
But  if  the  epistle  was  addressed  to  churches  in  these  parts, 
it  appears  strange  that  James,  to  whom  the  Aramaic  must 
have  been  much  more  familiar  than  the  Greek,  (although  it 
was  not  impossible  that  he  had  so  far  learnt  the  Greek  as  to 
be  able  to  write  an  epistle  in  it,)  should  have  made  use  of  the 
latter  language.  We  must  therefore  conclude,  that  this  point 
was  determined  by  a  regard  to  the  wants  of  his  readers,  and 
that  part  of  them  at  least  belonged  to  the  Hellenists.  This 
being  assimied,  we  must  fix  the  date  of  the  epistle  at  a  time 
preceding  the  separate  formation  of  Gentile  Christian  churches, 
before  the  relation  of  Gentiles  and  Jews  to  one  another  in  the 
Christian  church  had  been  brought  under  discussion,^  the 

'  Our  knowledge  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  at  this  period, 
is  indeed  far  too  defective  to  give  a  decisive  opinion  with  Kern  on 
this  point. 

•  The  view  which  Dr.  Schneckenburgei*  has  acutely  developed,  and 
defended  in  his  valuable  Beitrdge  zur  Einleitung  ins  Netue  Testament, 
Stuttgart,  1832,  and  in  his  Annotatio  ad  Epiatolam  Jacohi.  He  has 
expressed  his  agreement  respecting  the  object  of  the  argumentative 
portion  of  this  epistle,  with  the  views  I  have  developed  in  this  work| 
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period  of  the  first  spread  of  Christianity  in  Syria,  Cilida,  and 
the  adjacent  regions.  * 

These  churches  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  the  poor,' 
(though  some  individuals  among  them  were  rich,)'  and  OnBf 
"Were  in  various  ways  oppressed  by  the  wealthy  and  infliiflntiiu 
Jews.  *  Certainly  these  churches  were  so  constituted,  that, 
in  many  cases^  their  Christianity  consisted  only  in  the  admow- 

and  in  my  earlier  occasional  writings.  See  his  essays  on  this  Bulyect  ii 
Steuders  Tvhinger  Zeitschriftjur  llieologie,  1829,  and  in  the  Tminger 
Zeitschriftfar  Theologie,  1830,  part  ii. 

1  An  allusion  to  the  use  of  the  name  xp^ffriwoi  has  been  erroneon^J 
supposed  in  James  ii.  7,  and  hence  an  attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  tM 
episUe.  By  Kokhv  tvofia  we  may  most  properly  understand  tihe  name  of 
Jesus,  and  this  is  the  simplest  explanation,  since  the  words  will  be 
most  naturally  applied  to  the  invocation  of  the  name  of  Jesns  m  the 
Messiah,  to  whom  believers  were  consecrated  at  baptism,  the  b^^ioB 
€cs  T^  tvoyM  rod  *lt\eov.  See  Schneckenbniger's  Commentary  on  the 
passage. 

^  According  to  the  views  brought  forward  by  Kern,  the  author  (tf  thb 
epistle,  in  an  Ebionitish  manner,  marked  the  genuine  Christians,  that 
Is  in  his  opinion  the  Jewish  Christians,  as  the  poor,  and  the  Gentile 
Christians  as  the  rich,  whom  he  would  not  acknowledge  to  be  gennini 
Christians.  But  the  condition  of  the  Christian  churches  among  the 
Gentiles  generally  in  this  first  age,  certainly  will  not  allow  na  to  vs^ 
pose,  that  it  would  occur  to  any  one,  to  impose  this  name  upon  than, 
and  in  every  point  of  view  this  supposition  appears  to  be  entirely 
unsound. 

'  James  1. 10. 

^  The  passage  in  James  ii.  7,  is  referred  most  naturally  to  the  blaB> 
pheming  of  Jesus  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  although  the  preoedhi^ 
context  relates  not  to  religious  persecutions,  but  to  oppressions  and 
extortions  of  a  different  kind.  Compare  v.  4.  It  is  by  no  metoi 
evident,  that  by  the  rich  in  this  epistle  we  are  always  to  understand 
members  of  the  Christian  community.  The  author  may  refer  partly  to 
the  rich  among  the  Jews,  who  were  averse  from  Christianitv,  partly  to 
the  rich  among  the  Christians,  who  formed  a  very  small  minoiitj. 
From  the  contrast  in  i.  9, 10,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  by  the  ridi  hi 
the  latter  verse  only  Christians  are  intended.  By  those  of  low  degree 
who  were  to  rejoice  in  being  exalted,  he  could  indeed  mean  only 
Christians ;  but  among  the  rich,  he  might  include  those  wealthy  Jewi^ 
who  by  their  entire  devotedness  to  earthly  objects  were  prevented  from 
l)ecoming  Christians.  It  was  the  duty  of  these  persons  to  leam  the 
nothingness  of  earthly  possessions,  which  they  had  hitherto  made  their 
highest  good,  to  humble  themselves,  and  in  this  self-humiliation  to  find 
their  true  glory ;  for  with  the  nothingness  of  earthly  things  they  woald 
learn  the  truly  highest  good, — the  true  dignity  or  elevation  which  WM 
imparted  by  the  Messiah.  In  this  manner  they  were  required  to 
become  Christians. 
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ledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  of  his  peculiar  moral 
precepts,  which  they  considered  as  the  perfecting  of  the  law. 
Since  they  were  far  &om  recognising  and  appropriating  the 
real  essence  of  Christianity,  they  resembled  the  great  mass  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  in  the  predominance  of  a  carnal  mind,  and 
the  prevalence  of  worldly  lusts,  contention,  and  slander. 
AocOTdingly,  we  must  either  assume  that  Christianity  among 
them  was  still  novel,  and  had  not  yet  penetrated  the  life,  as 
firom  the  beginning  (see  above,  p.  21),  there  were  many  among 
the  Jews,  who,  carried  away  by  the  impression  which  thi 
extraordinary  operations  of  the  apostles  had  made  upon  them, 
and  attracted  by  the  hope  that  Jesus  would  soon  return,  and 
establish  his  kingdom  on  earth,  the  happiness  of  which  they 
depicted  agreeably  to  their  own  inclinations,  in  such  a  state  of 
mind  and  with  such  expectations,  made  a  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, without  having  experienced  any  essential  change  of 
character-— or  we  must  suppose,  that  these  churches  had  sunk 
into  a  state  of  degeneracy  from  a  higher  standing-point  of  the 
Christian  life.  In  the  constitution  of  these  churches  there 
was  this  peculiarity,  that  as  the  direction  of  the  office  of 
teaching  had  not  been  committed  to  the  presbyters,  but  only 
the  outward  management  of  church  aifeirs,  many  members  of 
the  community  came  forward  as  teachers,  while  no  one  acted 
officially  in  that  capacity;  (see  above,  pp.  35 — 141.)  Hence 
James  deemed  it  needfiu  to  admonish  them,  that  too  many 
ought  not  to  obtrude  themselves  as  teachers;  that  none 
ought  inconsiderately  to  speak  in  their  public  meetings,  but 
that  each  should  recollect  the  responsibility  he  incurred  by 
sach  a  procedure;  James  i.  19;  iii.  1,  2. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  James  and  the  mode  of  its  exhibition 
in  this  epistle,  we  find  nothing  whatever  which  stands  in 
contradiction  to  the  more  fully  developed  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  we  shall  show  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
doctrine;  and  the  Christian  ideas  actually  presented  in  this 
epistle  are  evidently  in  imison  with  the  whole  extent  of 
Christian  truth.  But  the  contents  of  the  Christian  system 
are  not  exhibited  separately  in  all  their  details;  what  is^. 
purely  Christian  is  more  insulated;  the  references  to  Christ 
are  not. so  predominant  and  all-penetrating  as  in  the  other 
epistle&  Eeferences  to  the  Old  Testament,  though  placed  in 
connexion  with  the  Christian  standing-point,  are  most  frequent. 
For  .the  e]Q>laDation  of  this  phenomenon,  to  alle^  the  peca« 
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liar  standing-point  of  the  persons  addressed  is  not  safficient, 
for  a  Paul,  a  John,  or  a  Peter  would  certainly  have  written 
to  them  in  a  very  different  strain ;  we  must  rather  seek  the 
explanation  in  the  pectdiar  character  of  the  writer  himseUl 
We  might  hence  infer  (with  Schneckenburger)  that  James 
wrote  this  epistle  at  a  time  when  Christianity  had  not 
thoroughly  penetrated  his  spiritual  life,  dining  the  earliest 
period  of  his  Christian  development;  but  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  we  are  justified  in  drawing  such  a  conclusioD, 
for  no  proof  can  be  given  that  he  enlarged  his  doctrinal  views 
at  a  later  period.  It  is  possible  that  he  remained  confined  in 
this  form  of  imperfect  doctrinal  development,  although  his 
heart  was  penetrated  by  love  to  God  and  Jesus.  He  still 
maintained  the  character  which  belonged  to  him  on  his 
original  standing-point  as  a  teacher  of  the  Jews,  as  the  guide 
of  his  coimtrymen  in  passing  over  from  the  Old  to  the  New 
Testament.  True  it  is,  that  much  would  have  been  wanting 
to  the  church  for  the  completeness  of  Christian  knowledge,  i 
the  statement  of  Christian  doctrine  by  James  had  not  foimd 
its  complement  in  the  representations  of  the  other  apostles; 
but  in  this  connexion  it  forms  an  important  contribution  to 
the  entire  conception  and  development  of  Christian  truth,  and 
furnishes  all  that  can  be  expected  from  such  a  standing-point 

It  was  exactly  this  form  of  doctrine  that  secured  for  James 
a  long  and  undisturbed  ministration  among  the  Jews,  and 
many  were  led  by  his  influence  to  foith  in  Christ ;  but  this 
excited  so  much  the  more  the  hatred  of  the  basest  among  the 
party-leaders  of  the  Jewish  people,  who  sought  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sacrifice  him  to  their  rage.  One  of  the  most 
impetuous  among  them,  the  high  priest  Ananus,  who  was 
disposed  to  all  the  violent  acts  of  party  hatred,  availed 
himself  for  this  purpose  of  the  interval  between  the  departure 
of  the  Roman  procurator  Felix,  and  the  arrival  of  his  suc- 
cessor Albinus,  about  the  year  62.  He  caused  James  with 
some  other  Christians  to  be  condemned  to  death  by  the 
Sanhedrim  as  a  violator  of  the  law ;  and  in  conformity  with 
that  sentence  he  was  stoned.*     But  the  better  disposed  among 

*  We  here  follow  the  account  of  Josephus,  Antiq.  xx.  9,  which 
certainly  is  more  credible  than  the  legendary  narrative  of  Hegesippu 
in  Eusebius  it.  23.  How  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  heads  of  the 
Pharisaic  party  would  have  been  foolish  enough  to  demand  of  James, 
and  to  suppose  it  possible  that  he  would  bear  a  public  testimony  against 
Christianity  ]     K or  can  I  be  induced  by  what  Credner  haa  said  in  hi* 
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the  Jews  were  greatly  dissatisfied  with  this  proceeding,  and 
Ananus,  on  account  of  it,  was  accused  to  the  new  governor, 
for  which  there  was  sufficient  reason,  as  he  had  manifestly  ex- 
ceeded the  hmits  of  the  power  guaranteed  to  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrim  by  the  Roman  law.  See  above,  p.  55. 

Sinleitvngy  &c.  p.  581,  in  which  Bothe  and  Kern  (see  his  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  of  James,  published  in  1838,  p.  341)  agree  with  him,  to 
give  up  the  opinion  I  have  here  expressed,  it  would  place  the  question 
on  a  different  footing,  if  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Josephus 
could  be  really  proved.  In  that  case,  we  must  admit,  that  although  the 
history  of  the  martyrdom  of  James  was  garnished  after  an  Ebionitish 
legend,  yet  the  historical  truth  is  to  be  discerned  lying  at  its  basis.  But 
this  interpretation  does  not  appear  to  me  proved.  The  words  of 
Josephus,  XX.  c  9,  §  1,  in  which  we  include  in  brackets  what  is  con- 
sidered suspicious  by  Credner  and  others,  are  as  follows ;  (he  is  here 
speaking  of  the  high  priest  Ananus) : — Kad/JVi  (rwi^piov  Kpn&v  nal 
'rapayayiby  cis  avrh  \t6v  aS(\<ft6v  *lr}crov  rod  Ktyofi4vov  Xpurrov,  'IdKoofias 
iyofJM  avT^,  Ka{]  rivas  [h'4povs]  (os  wapavo/jLTiadan-coy  Karriyopiay  iroiriadr 
U€vos  irap4Bi0K€  \€vcr0rj(rofi€vovs'  ticroi  $e  i^oKovv  ivi€Uc4crraToi  tSov  Karh, 
T^iv  'r6\iy  that,  Kcd.  ri  vepl  rohs  p6fiov5  oKptfius,  fiap46os  ^veyKuv 
Isri  TovT^  Credner  considera  the  clauses  I  have  marked  as  the  in- 
terpretation of  a  Christian,  because  Josephus  as  a  Jew  would  not 
have  so  emphatically  prefixed  the  epithet  a8€\(t>6vy  &c.,  but  rather  have 

5 laced  first  the  proper  name,  and  because  he  must  rather  have  called 
esus  t6v  BlKauoy,  and  not  left  his  readers  in  almost  total  darkness  as  to 
the  meaning  of  that  very  general  epithet.  But  since  James  was  best 
known  by  that  appellation,  which  gave  him  the  greatest  importance 
whether  in  a  good  or  bad  sense,  according  to  the  standing-points  of  those 
who  employed  it,  since  Jesus  who  was  considered  to  be  the  Christ  might 
be  presumed  to  be  known  under  that  title,  both  among  Gentile  and 
Jewish  readers,  we  have  reason  for  thinking,  that  the  person  of  the 
brother  of  Jesus  first  presented  itself  to  Josephus,  and  he  mentioned 
this  before  adding  the  designation  of  the  proper  name.  When  those 
persons  are  mentioned  who  had  been  accused  as  violators  of  the  law, 
and  whose  condemnation  had  been  blamed  by  the  most  devout  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  this  would  certainly  lead  us  to  think  of  the  Christians 
who  strictly  observed  the  Mosaic  law,  and  above  all,  we  should  refer 
this  to  James.  When  Christians  were  persecuted  as  Christians,  or  as 
-opponents  of  the  prevalent  corruptions,  the  persecution  would  especially 
aMct  James,  who  had  the  greatest  influence  among  the  Jews,  and  was 
the  firmest  pillar  of  the  Christian  community.  It  is  therefore  in  itself 
probable,  that  the  persecution  excited  by  the  high  priest  would  fall  par- 
ticolarly  on  James.  And  if  a  Christian  had  interpolated  this  passage, 
he  would  hardly  have  satisfied  himself  with  only  foisting  in  these  words, 
as  a  comparison  with  the  interpolation  of  other  passages,  which  relate 
to  Jesus  himself,  will  convince  us  still  more.  In  reference  to  the  in- 
.credibility  of  such  traditions  as  those  of  Hegesippus  respecting  the 
martyrdom  of  James,  a  comparison  with  the  tales  reported  by  Papias 
about  the  death  of  Judas  Iscariot  will  serve  for  a  proof.  Perhaps  the 
imagQ-of  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  suggested  to  the  Eblonites  their 
method  of  forming  the  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  James. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THB   APOSTLE  PETEB. 

From  James  we  now  proceed  to  the  apostle  Peter,  who,  m 
appears  from  the  course  of  historical  development  alreadj 
traced,  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  most  widely- 
differing  spheres  of  action  and  tendencies  of  Paul  and  JameSi 
We  must  here  take  a  brief  survey  of  his  situation  and  dia- 
racter  in  early  life. 

Simon  was  the  son  of  Jonas,  a  fisherman  in  the  town  of 
Bethsaida,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesaieth 
in  Galilee.  The  interest  universally  excited  in  this  r^cm 
respecting  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  which  seized  witii 
peculiar  force  the  ardent  minds  of  the  yoimg,  led  him,  among 
others,  to  that  divinely  enlightened  man  John  the  Baptist^ 
who  was  called  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  event.  His  bro- 
ther Andrew,  who  had  first  recognised  the  Messiah  in  Jesoa^ 
imparted  to  him  the  glorious  discovery.  When  the  Lord  saw 
him,  he  perceived,  with  his  divinely-human  look,  what  was  in 
him,  and  gave  him  the  surname  of  Cephas,  Peter,  the  Bock. 
These  surnames,  like  others  which  Christ  gave  his  discipks, 
may  be  taken  in  a  twofold  point  of  view.  The  principal  point 
of  view  which,  without  doubt,  the  Redeemer  had  in  the 
imposition  of  this  name,  related  to  what  Simon  would  become 
in  and  for  the  service  of  the  gospel.  But  as  the  influences  of 
transforming  grace,  always  attaching  themselves  to  the  con- 
stitutional character  of  an  individual,  purify  and  ennoble  it,  so 
in  this  instance,  what  Peter  became  by  the  power  of  the  divine 
life,  was  in  a  measure  determined  by  his  natural  peculiaritieB. 
A  capacity  for  action,  rapid  in  its  movements,  seizing  with  a 
firm  grasp  on  its  objact,  and  carrying  on  his  designs  with 
ardour,  was  his  leading  characteristic,  by  which  he  e^ted  so 
much  in  the  service  of  the  gospel.  But  the  fire  of  bis  power- 
fill  nature  needed  first  to  be  transformed  by  the  flame  of 
divine  love,  and  to  be  refined  from  the  impui'ty  of  selfidi- 
ness,  to  render  him  undaunted  in  the  publication  of  the 
gospel  By  the  natural  constitution  of  his  mind,  he  was 
indeed  disposed  to  surrender  himself  at  the  moment  entiidy 
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to  the  impression  which  seized  him,  without  being  turned 
aside  by  those  considerations  which  would  hold  back  more 
timorous  spirits,  and  to  express  with  energy  what  would  move 
many  minds ;  but  he  was  easily  misled  by  a  rash  self-con- 
fidence to  say  more,  and  to  venture  more,  than  he  could 
accomplish ;  and  though  he  quickly  and  ^xdently  seized  on 
an  object,  he  allowed  himself  too  easily  to  relinquish  it,  by 
yielding  to  the  force  of  another  impression. 

It  was  desirable  that  the  first  impression  made  on  Peter's 
mind  should  continue  to  act  upon  him  in  quiet,-— on  which 
account  Christ  at  first  left  him  to  himself;  and  when,  by 
repeated  operations,  everything  in  his  disposition  was  suffi- 
ciently prepared,  he  received  him  into  the  mmiber  of  his 
disciples,  who  afterwards  accompanied  him  everywhere.  Peter 
must  often  have  l^eard  him  teach  in  the  synagogue,  and  seen 
him  heal  the  sick.  But  all  this  would  be  only  a  preparation 
for  the  last  decisive  impression,  which  was  exactly  adapted  to 
Peter's  former  mode  of  life,  and  his  peculiar  chaiucter.  After 
Christ  had  finished  one  of  his  discourses  in  Peter's  vessel,  he 
desired  him  to  let  down  his  net  for  a  draught  Although  he 
had  toiled  in  vain  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  night, 
yet  he  was  quite  ready  to  obey  the  command  of  the  Redeemer, 
a  proof  of  the  confidence  he  already  placed  in  him;  and  since, 
after  the  various  preceding  impressions  which  he  received  of  the 
Divine  in  Christ,  he  was  so  astonished  by  the  successful  result, 
— the  sense  of  the  dignity  and  hohness  of  the  personage  who 
stood  before  him,  as  well  as  of  his  own  imworthiness,  so  over- 
powered him,  that  he  deemed  himself  not  fit  to  be  so  near  the 
Holy  One, — Christ  took  advantage  of  the  state  of  mind  thus 
produced  to  draw  him  altogether  to  himself,  and  made  this 
instance  of  success  in  his  worldly  occupation,  by  which  Peter 
had  been  so  wonder-struck,  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  success 
which  would  attend  his  futiu-e  labours  in  his  service. 

We  find  many  indications  of  Peter's  constitutional  dis- 
position in  the  intercourse  of  Christ  with  himself  and  the 
other  disciples.  When  many  of  those  persons  who  had  been 
induced  to  join  themselves  to  Christ  for  a  length  of  time  by 
the  impression  of  his  miracles,  at  last,  from  the  want  of  a 
'  deeper  susceptibility  for  divine  truth,  forsook  him,  Christ  said 
to  the  twelve  disciples  who  still  faithfully  followed  him,  "  Will 
ye  also  go  away  1 "  Peter  testified  of  what  they  all  felt,  and 

VOL.    I.  BB 
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Jiow  deeply  he  felt  the  divine  impression  which  the  words  dt 
Christ  had  made  on  his  inmost  soul,  more  than  he  could  yet 
distinctly  apprehend, — ^that  a  divine  life  proceeded  from  his 
words,  and  that  those  who  received  his  sayings  were  made  par- 
takers of  a  divine  and  blessed  life  endming  for  ever.  "  To 
whom  shall  we  go  1  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  We 
believe,  we  know  that  thou  art  the  Messiah  of  God."  The 
conviction  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  which  Peter  here 
expresses,  was  without  doubt  of  a  different  kind  than  that 
which  only  was  produced  by  beholding  the  miracles  he 
wrought.  It  was  a  conviction  deeply  seated  in  his  religious 
and  moral  nature,  which  originated  in  his  inward  experience 
of  the  divine  intercourse  with  the  Redeemer.  Thus  Christ 
declared,  when  Peter  said  to  him,  "  Thou  art  the  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God,"  Matt.  xvi.  16,  that  this  conviction  was 
produced  on  his  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  God, — that  he  spoke 
not  according  to  human  opinion,  but  from  the  confideuce  of 
divine  excitement, — ^that  not  flesh  and  blood,  but  his  Father 
in  heaven  had  revealed  this  to  him.  And  since  the  conviction, 
thus  grounded  in  the  depths  of  his  disposition,  that  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah,  was  the  foimdation  on  which  the  kingdom  of 
God  rested,  in  allusion  to  this  feet  Christ  called  him  the 
Eock,  the  Eock  on  which  he  would  build  his  Church,  which 
was  to  exist  for  ever.  There  is,  indeed,  a  personal  reference 
to  Peter,  but  only  on  accoimt  of  the  feith  he  had  confessed, 
which  forms  the  foimdation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  On 
another  occasion,  when  Christ  annoimced  to  his  disciples  his 
approaching  sufferings,  Peter  felt  impelled  instantaneously  as 
it  arose  in  his  heart,  to  express  the  sentiment  which  all  felt,  but 
hesitated  to  express,  "  That  be  far  from  thee.  Lord  !"  But  here 
the  feeling  of  love  to  Him  who  was  most  fitted  to  kindle  the 
fii*e  of  love  in  the  heart,  expressed  itself  in  a  natural  human 
form  so  strongly,  that  Peter,  with  this  state  of  disposition  to- 
waids  the  cause  of  God,  which  requires  the  sacrifice  of  sel^  and 
of  whatever  is  dearest  to  the  heart,  could  not  be  an  instrument 
in  its  service ;  and  hence  the  Lord  addressed  him  with  words 
of  severe  rebuke,  and  assured  him  that,  with  such  a  disposi- 
tion, valuing  the  person  of  man  higher  than  the  cause  of  God, 
he  could  not  remain  in  tis  fellowship ;  that  by  this  disposi- 
tion he  became  a  tempter ;  Matt.  xvi.  We  recognise  the 
same  tendency  to  be  carried  away  by  the  sudden  impulse  of 
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feeling,  and  to  surrender  himself  to  the  vivid  impression  of 
the  moment,  Tvhen  the  Lord  assm-ed  him  that,  on  the  night  of 
Ills  Passion,  all  would  forsake  him ;  the  too  confident  Peter  at 
once  exclaimed,  "  Though  all  men  should  forsake  thee,  yet 
will  not  I ;  I  will  lay  down  my  life  for  thy  sake."  This  over- 
hasty  self-confidence  soon  turned,  as  the  Lord  foretold,  to  his 
disgrace,  and  gave  occasion  for  bitter  repentance.  Yet  this 
Mse  step,  no  doubt,  served  to  advance  him  in  that  self-know- 
ledge which  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  true  faith  in  the 
Redeemer,  and  true  knowledge  of  him,  and  thus  to  the  whole 
development  of  the  Christian  life.  And  the  Lord  forgave  him 
his  sin  ;  he  reminded  him  of  it  in  a  manner  the  most  tender, 
and  yet  piercing  the  very  depths  of  his  soul,  by  the  question 
thrice  repeated,  "  Lovest  thou  me  T*  ^  and  required  from  him, 
as  the  proof  of  his  love,  the  fe,ithful  discharge  of  his  apostolic 
calling,  the  care  of  his  sheep.  ^ 

.  But  it  is  this  peculiar  character  of  Peter,  when  transformed 
by  the  divine  life,  with  which  we  see  him  afterwards  operating 
as  an  organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  service  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  We  have  already  pointed  out,  in  a  former  chapter, 
what  an  important  position  he  occupied  in  this  respect  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  imtil  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  subsequently  as  an  inter- 
mediate point  between  his  sphere  of  action  among  the  Gentiles 
and  that  of  the  older  apostles  among  the  Jews.     Though  his 

*  We  proceed  here  on  the  conviction,  that  the  21  st  chapter  of  John's 
gospel,  although  not  composed  by  him,  contains  a  credible  tradition. 

*  It  is  indeed  possible  that  these  words  referred  personally  to  Peter, 
in  the  sense  that  he  was  to  take  the  lead  in  the  guidance  of  the  church, 
as  ^  it  certainly  was  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  all,  and  who  guided  the 
deliberations  on  their  common  affairs ; — and  if  the  words  are  so  inter- 
preted, a  peculiar  apostolic  primacy  is  by  no  means  committed  to  Peter, 
but  the  position  entrusted  to  him  was  only  in  relation  to  existing  cir- 
cumstances, which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  occupy  by  the  x<^P*<r/*a 
Kvfifpvii(r€6»St  which  harmonised  with  his  natural  talents.  But  these 
words  may  very  probably  be  considered  as  a  general  description  of  the 
vocation  of  preaching  the  gospel — which,  from  a  comparison  with  the 
parable  in  the  10th  chapter  of  John,  is  very  probable — and  in  this  case, 
they  contain  nothing  personal  in  relation  to  Peter  as  distinguished  from 
the  other  apostles.  Peter  always  appears  as  peculiarly  fitted  by  his 
natural  character  to  be  the  representative  of  the  fellowsliip  of  the  dis- 
ciples, and  hence  he  expressed  what  all  deeply  felt,  and  Christ  particu- 
larly addressed  to  him  those  sayings  which  in  their  full  extent  related 
generally  to  all  genuine  disciples. 
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nature,  not  yet  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  Divine,  might 
still  at  times  disturb  and  mar  his  exertions  by  its  peculiar 
failings,  yet  the  power  of  the  divine  principle  of  life  within 
him,  his  love  and  fidelity  to  the  Lord,  were  too  great  to  he 
repressed  by  those  corrupt  tendencies,  when  the  essential 
interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God  were  at  stake.  The  eflfect 
sudden  impressions  is  shown  in  his  conduct  at  Antioch  {ante, 
p.  210),  but  the  subsequent  history  proves  that,  although  Peter 
might  be  hurried  by  the  power  of  a  sudden  impression  to  act 
in  a  way  which  involved  a  practical  denial  of  principles  which 
he  had  formerly  avowed,  yet  he  could  not  be  seduced  to  be 
permanently  unfaithful  to  these  principles  in  his  capacity  of 
Christian  teacher,  and  so  to  lay  the  foimdation  of  a  lasting 
opposition  to  Paul.  On  the  contrary,  he  willingly  allowed 
himself  to  be  set  right  by  Paul,  and,  for  the  future,  continiied 
firmly  imited  to  him  in  the  bond  of  apostolic  fellowship.' 

From  Peter's  ardent  zeal,  and  from  what  we  know  of  lus 
successM  efforts  for  spreading  the  kingdom  of  God  till  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius,  we  may  infer  that,  during  that  period 

^  We  can  by  no  means  agree  in  the  opinion  expressed  bj  a 
distinguished  young  theologian,  Professor  Elevert  of  Zurich,  in  hii 
Essay  on  Inspiration  in  the  Studien  der  evangdischen  OeistiuUteU 
WurtembergSf  vol.  ill.  p.  72,  that  the  old  distinction  for  securing  the 
idea  of  inspiration  between  mtium  conversationis  and  error  doctnncB  a 
wholly  untenable,  and  therefore,  the  possibility  of  a  mixture  of  error  in 
the  teaching  of  the  apostles  must  be  allowed.  When  Peter,  in  coDf^ 
quence  of  a  sudden  over-hastiness  or  weakness,  suffered  himself  to  be 
misled  in  reference  to  his  Jewish  fellow-believers,  and  to  act  in  a 
manner  which  corresponded  rather  to  the  prejudices  of  others,  than  to 
his  own  better  views,  such  a  sudden  practical  error  by  no  means  justified 
us  in  the  conclusion,  that  his  own  knowledge  of  Christian  tmth  had 
been  eclipsed,  and  that  his  sounder  views  had  entirely  vanished.  The 
most  we  could  infer  would  be,  that  at  this  instant,  when  overpowered  by 
impressions  from  without,  he  had  no  clear  perception  of  the  principles 
on  which  he  was  acting.  Had  he  indeed  not  repented  of  this  sadden 
false  step  arising  from  the  fear  of  man, — had  he  hardened  himself  in 
this  moral  delinquency,  a  permanent  obscuration  of  Christian  ooo* 
Bclousness  must  have  been  the  consequence,  and,  as  the  history  of  many 
similar  instances  of  backsliding  exemplifies,  a  practical  dexual  of  the 
truth  would  have  been  followed  by  a  theoretical  one ;  but  this  oonM 
never  come  to  pass  in  an  individual  In  whom  the  spirit  of  Christ  had 
attained  such  a  preponderance  over  the  selfish  principle.  And  thns  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  suppose,  that  Peter  allowed  the  act  into  which  be 
had  been  hurried  by  the  power  of  a  sudden  temptation,  to  establish 
itself  in  his  teaching,  and  so  far  to  prevent  or  obscure  his  perception  of 
Christian  truth. 
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of  his  life  respecting  which  we  have  no  information,  he 
extended  still  fiirther  the  circle  of  his  operations  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel.  As  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts 
later  than  the  account  of  the  deliberations  at  Jerusalem* 
recorded  in  the  15th  chapter,  it  seems  probable  that  the  scene 
of  his  subsequent  labours  lay  at  a  distance  from  that  city. 
According  to  an  ancient  tradition,*  Peter  pubUshed  the  gospel 
to  the  Jews  scattered  through  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
Asia,  and  Bithynia.  But  this  account  has  most  probably 
been  derived  only  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  superscrip- 
tion of  his  first  epistle.*  This  epistle  of  Peter  leads  us  rather 
to  suppose,  that  the  scene  of  his  labours  was  in  the  Parthian 
empire,  for  as  he  sends  salutations  from  his  wife  in  Babylon,* 
this  naturally  supports  the  conclusion,  that  he  himself  was  in 
that  neighbourhood.  And  in  itself,  it  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  Peter,  whose  ministrations  related  particularly  to 
the  descendants  of  the  Jews,  betook  himself  to  a  region  where 
so  many  Jews  were  scattered ;  and  what  we  know  of  the  early 
spread  of  Christianity  in  those  parts,  serves  to  confirm  the 
opinion.  Yet  the  fact  that  Peter  exercised  his  ministry  at  a 
late  period  in  the  countries  composing  the  Parthian  empire, 
by  no  means  renders  it  impossible  that  he  laboured  earlier  in 
Lesser  Asia.  Still  it  contradicts  this  supposition  that,  in  the 
Pauline  epistles,  in  which  a  fair  opportunity  was  given  to 
t  iuch  upon  such  a  relation,  we  find  no  trace  of  Peter's  residing 
in  the  circle  of  Paul's  labours  ;  this,  however,  we  do  not 
adduce  as  perfectly  decisive  evidence.  But  we  must  attach 
greater  weight  to  the  fact,  that,  in  this  epistle  of  Peter,  there 
is  no  reference  to  his  own  earlier  presence  among  the  churches 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  though  the  object  of  this  epistle  must 
have  especially  required  him  to  remind  them  of  what  they 
had  heard  from  his  own  lips. 

•  ^  What  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  of  the  travels  of  the  apostles,  and  of 
Peter*8  taking  his  wife  with  him,  agrees  with  1  Peter  v.  13. 

*  See  Origen,  t.  iii.  in  Oenes.    Eusebius,  iii. 

'  Origen's  expression  is  very  doubtful ;  iccicT^pvx^vai  KoMtv. 

*  By  a  most  unnatural  interpretation,  this  has  been  supposed  to  mean 
an  inconsiderable  town  in  £gypt,  a  tp^o^gtov  iovfivhv  at  that  time, 
Sirabo,  xvii.  1,  although  this  small  town  existed  as  late  as  the  fifth 
century ;  see  Jflist.  Lausiac.  c.  25.  The  opinion  of  the  pncients  is 
perfectly  arbitrary,  that,  under  this  name,  Rome  was  meant ;  and  there 
18  nothing  against  our  supposing  that  an  inhabited  portion  of  the  im- 
mense Babylon  was  still  left. 
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It  appears  then,  that,  after  Peter  had  found  a  suitable  fieM 
of  exertion  in  the  Parthian  empire,  he  wrote  to  the  churches 
founded  by  Paul  and  his  assistants  in  Asia,  an  epistle,  which 
is  the  only  memorial  preserved  to  us  of  his  later  labours.  All 
the  marks  of  its  date  imite  in  placing  it  in  the  last  part  of  the 
apostolic  age,  in  the  period  subsequent  to  Paul's  firat  confine- 
ment. We  find  Silvanus,  one  of  Paul's  early  fellow-labourers, 
in  direct  communication  with  Peter,  which  agrees  very  veil 
^vith  our  never  meeting  with  the  former  as  Paul's  companion 
after  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  The  Christian  churches 
to  whom  the  epistle  is  directed,  appear  to  us  exposed  to  sudi 
persecutions  as  first  arose  about  this  period.  The  Christians 
were  now  persecuted  as  Christians,  and  according  to  those 
popular  opinions  of  which  Nero  took  advantage,  were  looked 
upon  and  treated  as  "  evil-doers,"  (KaKo-rroiot,  malefici).  By  the 
seriousness  and  strictness  of  their  daily  conduct,  and  their 
withdrawal  from  the  public  shows  and  other  licentious 
amusements,  they  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the 
hatred  of  the  heathen  populace ;  1  Peter  iv.  4,  5  ;  and  if  ve 
reflect  on  the  circumstances  in  which  these  churches  were 
placed  during  Paul's  first  confinement,  the  design  of  the  epistle 
will  at  once  be  apparent.  As  these  churches  had  to  combat 
with  persecutions  from  without,  so  they  were  internally  dis- 
turbed by  those  heretical  tendencies  of  which  we  have  spoken 
in  a  former  chapter.  Since  the  propagators  of  these  errors 
accused  Paul  of  falsifying  the  original  Christian  doctrine,  and 
had  appealed  to  the  authority  of  the  elder  apostles  in  behalf 
of  the  continued  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  Peter  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  for  addressing  these  chiu-ches,  in 
order  to  establish  them  in  the  conviction,  that  the  doctrine 
announced  to  them  by  Paul  and  his  disciples  and  companions, 
of  whom  Silvanus  was  one,  was  genuine  Christianity.  These 
churches  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  those  who  had  been 
previously  heathens,  for  such,  in  several  passages,  he  supposes 
his  readers  to  be  ;  ii.  10  ;  iv.  3.  The  superscription  of  the 
epistle  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  fact ;  for  as  Peter,  by  his 
training  and  peculiar  sphere  of  labour,  was  apt  to  develop 
Christian  truths  in  Old  Testament  images  and  comparisons, 
he  transferred  the  name  of  ^laawopd  to  the  true  chiu'ch  of  God 
scattered  among  the  heathen. 

In  reference  to  the  internal  and  external  cu'cumstances  of 
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tiie  churches,  the  object  of  this  hortatory  composition  is  two- 
fold; partly  to  ground  them  more  firmly  in  the  conscious- 
ness, that  the  source  of  happiness  and  the  foundation  of  the 
everlasting  kingdom  of  God  was  contained  in  that  faith  in  the 
Redeemer  which  had  been  announced  to  them  and  received 
by  them  into  their  hearts, — ^that  the  doctrine  announced  to 
them  was  indeed  the  everlasting,  unchangeable  word  of  God, 
and  hence  they  were  to  aim  at  appropriating,  with  child-like 
simplicity,  the  pure  simple  doctrine  of  the  gospel  delivered  to 
them  from  the  beginning,  and  thus  continually  advance  to 
Christian  maturity;  and  partly  it  was  the  apostle's  design  to 
exhort  them  to  maintain  their  steadfastness  in  the  faith  imder 
all  persecutions,  and  a  corresponding  course  of  conduct  by 
which  they  would  shine  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  corrupt 
heathen  world,  and  refute  the  felse  accusations  against  Chris- 
tianity and  its  professors. 

Both  these  objects  are  pointed  out  by  the  apostle  at  the 
close  of  the  epistle,  when  he  says,  "  The  faithful  brother 
Silvan  us  is  the  bearer  to  you  of  this  a  short  epistle  consi- 
dering what  I  would  gladly  say  to  you,  and  which  T  have 
written  for  your  encouragement,  and  to  testify  that  it  is  the 
true  grace  ^  of  God,  in  the  firm  possession  of  which  you  stand 
by  faith."  ^     The  imassuming  manner  in*  which  the  writer  of 

1  Grace,  the  grace  of  redemption,  a  description  of  the  whole  contents 
of  the  gospel. 

^  The  words  may  be  certainly  taken  to  mean,  that  Silvanus  was  the 
writer  of  the  epistle,  dictated  by  Peter,  either  in  Aramaic  or  Greek ; 
but  in  this  case,  a  salutation  from  Silvanus  would  probably  have  been 
added,  especially  since  he  must  have  been  well  known  to  these  churches. 
The  possibility  of  the  interpretation  which  I  have  adopted,  is  evident 
from  the  phraseology  which  is  adopted  in  the  subscriptions  of  the 
Pauline  epistles  ,*  and  the  use  of  the  aorist,  ey^oif/a  allowing  for  the 
epistolary  style  of  the  ancients,  can  prove  nothing  against  it.  It  also 
shows  at  once  the  design  of  the  commendatory  epithet^^a  faithful 
brother."  The  words  &s  \oyl^ofiatf  may  indeed  relate  to  what  goes 
before,  for  this  verb  is  used  by  Paul  in  Rom.  viii.  18 ;  Rom.  iii.  28 ; 
2  Cor.  xi.  5,  to  denote  a  subjective  conviction,  without  the  accessory 
idea  of  any  uncertainty  in  holding  it.  Peter  might  also  wish  to  mark 
the  subjective  of  his  own  judgment,  for  it  was  precisely  the  peculiar 
authority  of  Peter,  to  which  many  opposers  of  the  Pauline  school  ap- 
pealed. But  if  \oyl^ofiai  is  referred  to  what  follows,  it  is  equally  a 
mark  of  subjective  judgment  or  feeling.  That  which  he  wrote  was  to 
Peter,  in  relation  to  what  he  had  in  his  heart  to  say  to  the  churches, 
only  a  little.  Yet  had  he  intended  to  express  that  sentiment,  he  would 
rather  have  said  5i*  oKiywv  &s  Koyl^onou, 
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this  epistle  calls  himself  simply  an  eye-witness  of  the  s 
ings  of  Christ,  and  represents  himself  to  the  presbyters  of  the 
churches  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  as  one  of  their  number, 
one  of  the  number  of  Christian  overseers,  bears  with  it  the 
impress  of  the  apostolic  spirit. 

But  such  marks  of  genuine  apostolic  origin  and  character 
are  by  no  means  visible  in  the  second  epistle  extant  under 
Peter's  name ;  many  traces  of  a  contrary  Mnd  are  to  be  found 
in  it,  many  marks  of  its  apocryphal  origin ;  and  as  it  is  slightly 
supported  by  external  evidence,  we  have  made  no  use  of  it  as 
a  source  of  information  for  the  biography  of  the  apostle.' 

^  The  principal  marks  of  the  spuriousness  of  this  epistle,  are  the 
difference  of  the  whole  character  and  style  compared  with  the  first,  and 
the  use  here  made  of  the  epistle  of  Jude,  which  is  partly  copied  and 
partly  imitated.  The  author  assumes,  that  he  is  writing  to  the  same 
churches  as  those  to  whom  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  is  addressed,  and 
yet  what  he  says  of  his  relation  to  his  readers,  is  at  variance  with  that 
assumption,  for,  according  to  the  Second  Epistle,  they  must  have  been 
persons  who  had  been  personally  instructed  by  the  apostle  Peter,  and 
with  whom  he  stood  in  a  close  personal  connexion,  yet  this  was  a  re1a> 
tion  in  which  the  churches  to  who^  the  First  Epistle  was  addrened 
could  not  stand.  The  solicitude  with  which  he  endeavours  to  make 
himself  known  as  the  apostle  Peter,  betrays  an  apocryphal  writer.  Tbc 
allusion  to  the  words  of  Christ,  John  xxi.  18,  in  i.  14,  is  brought 
forward  in  an  unsuitable  manner.  In  order  to  distinguish  himoelf 
as  a  credible  witness  of  the  life  of  Christ,  be  appeals  to  the  phenomena 
at  the  transfiguration.  But  it  certainly  is  not  natural  to  suppose  that 
one  of  the  apostles  should  select  and  bring  forward  from  the  whole  life 
of  Christ,  of  which  they  had  been  eye-witnesses,  this  insulated  fact, 
which  was  less  essentially  connected  with  that  which  was  the  central , 
point  and  object  of  his  appearance ;  the  apostles  were  rather  accustomed 
to  claim  credit  as  witnesses  of  the  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  Cbnst. 
Also  the  designation  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  transfiguration 
occurred  as  "  the  holy  mount,"  betrays  a  later  origin,  since  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  mountain  usually  so  denominated,  Mount- Zion,  was 
intended.  Among  the  circumstances  that  excite  suspicion,  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  same  false  teachers,  who,  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude, 
are  described  as  actually  existing,  are  here  represented  with  prophetic 
warning, as  about  to  appear.  The  doubts  respecting  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  occasioned  by  the  expectation  of  the  occurrence  of  that  event, 
in  the  first  age  of  the  church,  and  the  disappointment  of  that  expeeta* 
tion,  leads  us  to  recognise  a  later  period.  What  is  said  of  the  origin  of 
the  world  from  water,  and  its  destruction  by  fire,  does  not  correspond  to 
the  simplicity  and  practical  spirit  of  the  apostolic  doctrine,  but  rather 
indicates  the  spirit  of  a  later  age,  mingling  much  that  was  foreign  wiUi 
the  religious  interest.  The  mode  of  citing  the  Pauline  epistles,  con- 
firms also  the  suspicion  against  tlie  genuineness  of  this  epistle.  A 
paA&»age  from  Hum.  ii.  4,   is  cited  in  iii.  15,  as  if  this  epistle  were 
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Since  the  second  half  of  the  second  century,  a  report  was 
generally  circulated  that  Peter  died  a  martyr  under  the 
Emperor  Nero  at  Rome.^  According  to  a  later  tradition, 
when  Peter  was  condemned  to  crucifixion,  he  scrupled,  from 
a  feeling  of  humility,  to  be  put  to  death  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Saviour,  and  therefore  requested  that  he  might 
be  crucified  with  his  head  downwards,  and  his  feet  upwards. 
Such  a  story  bears  on  its  front  the  impress  of  a  later  morbid 
piety  rather  than  simple  apostolic  humility.  The  apostles 
exulted  and  rejoiced  in  all  things  to  imitate  their  Lord,  and 
the  tradition  thus  formed  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  Tertullian,  for  though  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind 
would  have  disposed  him  to  receive  such  an  account,  he  says 
expressly  that  Peter  suffered  in  the  same  manner  as  Christ.* 

With  respect  to  the  tradition  according  to  which  Peter  at 
last  visited  Rome,  and  there  suflfered  martyrdom, — it  does 
not  well  agree  with  what  we  have  mentioned  above  respect- 
ing his  residence  in  the  Parthian  Empire,  for  since  this 
is  supposed  to  have  been  after  the  Neronian  persecution,  and 
since  the  martyrdom  of  Peter,  according  to  ancient  accounts, 
must  have  happened  at  the  same  time  as  Paul's,  Peter  must 
within  a  short  period  have  changed  the  scene  of  his  labours 
from  one  very  distant  region  of  the  globe  to  another.  And 
it  appears  strange  that  he  should  have  relinquished  his 
labours  in  a  region  where  so  much  was  to  be  done  for 
the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  betake  himself  to  one  at 
so  great  a  distance,  where  Paul  and  his  associates  had  already 
laid  a  good  foundation,  and  were  continuing  to  build  on  the 
foundation  already  laid.  But  so  many  circumstances  un- 
known to  us  might  conspire  to  bring  about  such  an  event, 
that  with  our  defective  >  knowledge  of  the  chm-ch  history 

addressed  to  the  same  church.  A  collection  of  all  the  Pauline  epistles 
is  referred  to,  and  it  is  assumed,  that  Paul  in  all  of  them  referred  to 
one  subject  which  yet  by  no  means  appears  in  all.  Paul's  epistles  are 
quoted  as  ygcKpai,  as  one  apostle  would  certainly  not  have  expressed 
himself  respecting  the  epistles  of  another  apostle,  for  this  term  in  the 
apostolic  epistles  is  always  used  only  to  designate  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament.  This  epistle  was  probably  forged  by  those  who  wished 
to  combat  the  gnostic  errors,  and  the  opinion  broached  by  the  Gnostics 
of  a  contrariety  between  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  by  the  borrowed 
authority  of  the  former. 

*  The  first  trace  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  Origen.  Euseb.  iii  1.     The 
complete  narrative  in  Jerome,  de  Viria  lUvMrib.  i. 
.  '  De  PrsBScript.  36.    Ubi  Petrus  passion!  dominicee  adequatur. 
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of  these  times,  what  we  have  stated  cannot  be  considered 
a  decisive  evidence  against  the  truth  of  the  tradition,  if 
it  can  be  sufficiently  supported  on  other  grounds.  We  can 
also  easily  imagine  a  particular  interest  which  would  induce 
Peter  to  change  his  scene  of  labour  to  Rome,  the  same 
interest  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  writing  his  first  epistle, 
that  of  healing  the  division  which  in  many  parts  existed 
between  his  own  adherents  and  those  of  Paul.  This  division 
would  find  a  rallying  point  in  the  opposition  between  the 
Gentile  Christians  and  Judaizing  elements  in  the  church 
at  Rome,  and  the  movements  in  the  metropolitan  church 
would  exert  an  influence  over  the  whole  church  ;  and  this 
might  be  a  consideration  of  sufficient  weight  with  Peter  to 
induce  him  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Rome.  We  are  called 
upon  therefore  to  investigate  whether  this  tradition  is  ade- 
quately supported  by  credible  witnesses. 

The  Roman  Bishop  Clemens  appears  as  the  first  witness  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Peter.  If  he  expressly  stated  that  Peter 
was  martyred  at  Rome,  we  should  have  incontrovertible 
evidence  and  require  no  further  examination.  But  such 
an  exact  determination  of  the  place  is  wanting.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  concluded  that  Clemens  did  not  know  the  name  of 
the  place  where  Peter  suffered  martyrdom,  for  there  was  no 
need  of  such  particularity  for  his  readers  when  he  was 
writing  of  an  event  which  he  might  assume  to  be  generally 
known.  It  cannot  be  maintained,  that  when  he  was  writing  at 
the  place  where  Peter  shed  his  blood  as  a  witness  of  the  faith, 
and  simply  enumerating  examples  of  steadfastness  in  per- 
secuted champions  of  the  faith,  he  should  feel  himself  bouod 
expressly  to  mention  the  scene  of  his  last  sufferings.  Even 
in  commemorating  Paul's  martyrdom,  we  find  no  such  phrase 
as  "  here  before  our  eyes,"  "  in  the  city  from  which  I  am  now 
writing  to  you."  It  may  appear  strange  that  Clemens  speaks 
in  such  general  terms  of  Peter  as  a  person  of  whom  he  possessed 
no  precise  information,  *  and  on  the  other  hand  speaks  in  such 
definite  terms  of  PauL  This  might  justify  the  conclusion  that 
he  had  really  no  exact  information  respecting  Peter  s  end,  and 
hence  we  might  be  allowed  to  infer  that  the  scene  of  Peter^s 
labom-s  was  to  the  very  time  of  his  martyrdom  at  a  distance 
from  Rome. '     Yet  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  said,  that 

*  Odx  ?»'«,  ovdi  ^vo,  dWh.  jrKt'ouas  virjueyKe  irSvovs  koI  ovtw  fuxprupifo'af. 
^  I  cannot  consider  as  historically  accredited  what  is  narrated  of  the 
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Clemens,  as  one  of  Paul's  disciples,  was  induced  to  speak 
of  him  in  more  definite  terms,  and  though  Peter  met 
"with  the  olose  of  his  labours  at  Rome,  that  Clemens  could 
not  say  much  of  £is  earlier  conflicts.  *  The  first  person  who 
distinctly  states  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  at  Rome  is  Diony- 
sius,  bidiop  of  Corinth,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century.  In  his  epistle  to  the  church  at  Rome^* 
he  calls  that  and  the  Corinthian  the  common  planting 
of  Peter  and  Paul.  Both  had  planted  the  church  at  Corinth, 
and  had  equally  taught  there.  In  the  same  manner  they 
had  both  taught  in  Italy  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  the 
same  time.  Here  we  find  a  definite  statement  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Peter  at  Rome,  though  blended  indeed  with  many 
inaccuracies.  Dionysius  does  not  absolutely  say  that  Peter 
and  Paul  taught  at  Corinth  at  the  same  time,  which,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  time  before  the  first  confinement  of  Paul  at 
Rome,  certainly  cannot  be  admitted,  and,  in  reference  to 
the  time  after  that  event,  can  hardly  be  credited.  But  at 
all  events,  he  is  not  correct  in  terming  the  Corinthian  church 
the  common  planting  of  the  two  apostles.  For,  supposing 
that  the  tradition  of  Peters  journey  to  Rome  is  credible,  it 
might  happen  that,  after  the  first  confinement  of  Paul,  he 
visited  Corinth,  but  he  could  do  nothing  towards  founding 
a  church  which  already  had  been  established  there.  Perhaps 
this  whole  account  proceeded  fi:om  misun(Jerstanding  the 
references  to  the  apostle  Peter  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  partly  from  tracing  the  origin  of  this 
ecclesia  apostolica  from  the  two  most  distinguished  apostles. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  church  at  Rome.  And 
according  to  what  we  have  stated  above,  Paul  came  from 
Spain  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  could  not  have  appeared 
there  as  a  teacher  in  conjimction  with  Peter.*     But  this 

connexion  between  Clemens  and  Peter,  in  legends  such  as  the  Clemen- 
tines, which  bear  the  impress  of  being  framed  to  answer  a  certain  purpose. 

*  Frederick  Spanheim,  and  lately  Bauer,  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
too  much  from  the  manner  in  which  Clemens  here  expresses  himself. 

s  Eusebins,  11.  25. 

'  The  passage  in  Dionysius  has  been  explained  by  Dr.  Schott  in  his 
"  Examination  of  some  chronological  Points  in  the  History  of  Paul,'' 
Jena,  1882,  p.  131,  so  as  to  remove  this  difficulty.  In  the  sentence 
6fioiws  8i  Koi  €is  rriv  *lTa\iav  o/xSa-f  8i8<£^arrc5,  ifxaprijprja-av  Kord  t6v  airov 
icoup6v,—6fM6e€  may  be  so  understood,  that  only  the  equal  extension  of 
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inaccuracy  in  the  representation  of  events  long  past,  in 
which  Dionysius  allowed  himself  to  be  guided  more  by 
uncertain  inferences  than  by  historical  traditions,  cannot  be 
employed  to  weaken  the  weight  of  his  deposition  respecting 
a  fact  not  strictly  connected  with  the  other  points,  and 
on  which  he  could  easily  obtain  certain  information  from  his 
contemporaries.  We  have  no  sufficient  ground  to  deny  that 
Dionysius,  in  what  he  says  of  Peter's  martyrdom  at  Bome^ 
followed  an  ancient  credible  tradition,  although  he  fidsified 
his  report  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  circumstances  with 
which  he  arbitrarily  connected  it.  From  his  times,  this 
account  appears  the  unanimous  tradition  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity.  The  graves  of  the  two  apostles  were  pointed  out 
at  Bome,  as  the  Eoman  presbyter  Caius,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  appeals  to  them ;  but  yet  these  gravea 
do  not  furnish  incontestable  evidence.  When  the  report  was 
once  set  afloat,  the  designation  of  the  locality  where  the 
apostles  were  buried  would  easily  be  added.  Even  by  Cains 
the  misstatement  is  made,  that  both  the  apostles  were  the 
foividers  of  that  church. 

This  tradition  would  be  more  deserving  of  credit,  notwith- 
standing a  defect  of  positive  historical  evidence,  if  its  origin 
could  not  in  any  way  be  easily  accounted  for.  We  cannot 
account  for  it  from  the  attempt  to  place  on  a  sure  basis,  the 
authority  of  the  Cathedra  PetH  in  Rome,  for  this  tradition  is 
more  ancient  than  the  attempt  to  secure  to  the  Cathedra  Petri 
at  Rome  a  decisive  authority  in  matters  of  doctrine  ;  such  an 
attempt,  which  it  is  difficult  to  deduce  only  from  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  homage  paid  to  the  urhs  to  the  ecclesia  urbisy 
would  rather  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  tradition.  Since 
the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  church  were  not  universally 
acknowledged,  but  in  many  quarters  met  with  opposition, 
they  will  not  serve  to  explain  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  such 
a  tradition  designedly  propagated  by  Rome,  was  everywhere 
so  favourably  received.  But  in  truth,  many  other  circum- 
stances combined  to  give  rise  to  this  report  and  to  promote 
its  circulation.     As  Peter  concluded  his  labours  in  a  region 

their  labours  in  Italy  may  be  intended  by  it ;  but  does  not  the  repeti- 
tion of  6ixoltas,  the  distinguishing  of  this  word  from  6fi6art,  and  the  com- 
parison  with  the  nard  rhv  avrov  Koupoy,  of  the  mar^rdom  of  both,  £iyoar 
another  interpretation  1 
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so  separated  from  connexion  with  the  Roman  empire,  there 
would  be  the  gi'eater  temptation  to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  authen- 
tic history  by  hearsays  and  legends.  The  practice  of  repre- 
senting Peter  as  the  victor  over  Simon  Magus,  in  the  content 
for  the  simple  faith  of  Revelation,  gave  rise  to  manifold 
legendary  tales  about  his  travels,  such  as  the  story  of  his 
earlier  residence  in  Rome  under  the  emperor  Claudius,  and 
the  disputation  he  there  held  with  Simon.  And  besides,  it 
seemed  suitable  that  the  church  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
worid  should  be  founded  by  the  two  most  distinguished 
apostles,  who  had  also  founded  the  Corinthian  church,  and  be 
signalized  by  their  death ;  it  was  also  thought  desirable  to  be 
able  to  present  the  cooperation  of  these  two  apostles  in  the 
church,  to  which,  as  the  church  of  the  metropolis,  all  eyes 
were  turned,  in  contrast  with  the  attempts  of  the  Judaizers, 
as  well  as  of  the  abettors  of  Gnosticism,  to  establish  the  ex- 
istence of  a  decided  opposition  between  the  two  apostles. 
When  after  the  Apocalypse  came  into  circulation,  it  was 
usual  to  designate  the  imperial  city  by  the  name  of  Babylon, 
as  the  stronghold  of  the  heathenism  which  opposed  the  king- 
dom of  Grod,  this  name  as  it  occurred  in  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter,  was  naturally  applied,  to  Rome,  and  thus,  too,  an  argu- 
ment was  found  for  the  belief  of  that  apostle's  visit  to  Rome. 
The  confounding  of  Marcus,  who  is  mentioned  in  that  epistle 
as  a  son  of  Peter,*  with  the  other  Marcus,  known  as  the  com- 
panion of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  the  author  of  one  of  the 
gospels,  was  the  occasion  of  placing  him  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  apostle  Peter  as  that  in  which  Luke  stood  to  PauL 

Although  the  origin  of  the  story  of  the  journey  of  the 
apostle  Peter  to  Rome,  and  of  his  martyrdom  there,  may  in 
this  way  be  in  some  measure  explained,  yet  the  high  anti- 
quity of  the  tradition,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  very 
boundaries  of  the  apostolic  age,  presents  an  objection  of  great 
weight  to  this  hypothesis.     Papias,  the  bishop  of  Hierapolis,' 

^  As  we  can  find  no  reason  for  taking  the  word  vlbs  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  and  as  we  more  naturally  understand  the  word  o-uvcfcAefcn)  of 
Peter's  wife,  than  of  a  personified  church,  especially  as  we  know  that  he 
was  married  and  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  on  his  travels,  we  may 
refer  this  to  an  actual  son  of  Peter.  Tradition  says  expressly  that  Peter 
had  children.  Uirpos  koL  ^i/umros  iircuSoiron^ffama,  Clemens,  Stromal 
ill.  US, 

>  £useb.  Hist.  Eccl.  ill.  89. 
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who  appeals  to  an  oral  tradition  of  an  individual  belonging  to 
the  apostolic  age,  the  presbyter  John,  reports,  that  the  Goepel 
of  Mark  *  was  composed  by  the  same  person  who  accompanied 
Peter  as  an  interpreter,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  in 
writing  what  he  had  heard  Peter  narrate  in  his  public  ad- 
dresses, ^  and  what  had  been  impressed  on  his  own  memoiy. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  this  account  (whether  it  relates  to 
that  Gospel  of  Mark  which  is  still  extant,  or  to  a  lost  original 
document  of  the  evangelical  history,  which  served  for  its 
basis)  cannot  be  true  in  its  fiill  extent;  for  how  can  we 
suppose,  that  Mark  the  nephew  of  Barnabas,  who  at  all 
events  must  have  come  when  young  to  Jerusalem,  and  liyed 
there  in  company  with  the  apostles,  could  have  first  planned 
his  evangelical  narrative  according  to  what  he  heard  at  a 
much  later  period,  incidentally  fi-om  the  preaching  of  Peterl 
This  account  therefore  is  suspicious;  but  may  it  not  be  so 
far  true,  that  Mark  accompanied  the  apostle  Peter  to  Rome^ 
and  acted  there  as  his  interpreter,  for  those  persons  who  were 
familiar  only  with  the  Latin  language?  Yet  after  all,  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  how  such  could  have  existed  so  early, 
imless  there  had  been  a  tradition  tliat  Peter  had  left  the 
scene  of  his  labours  in  the  Parthian  empire  at  a  later  period, 
and  visited  Rome, — especially  since  what  Papias  says  rests 
on  the  report  of  a  man  in  the  apostolic  age.  As  Silvanus, 
the  early  companion  of  Paul,  joined  Peter  in  the  Parthian 
empire,  so  Mark  might  likewise  remove  thither  from  Lesser 
Asia,  Coloss.  iv.  10,  and  travel  witli  him  to  Rome,  although 
he  was  not  the  Mark  whom  Peter  mentions  in  his  first 
epistle.  There  is  an  ancient  tradition  preserved  for  us  by 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  that  when  Peter  saw  his  wife  led  to 
martyrdom,  he  called  out  to  her,  mentioning  her  name,'  "0 

*  Although  the  marks  attributed  by  Papias  to  the  Gospel  of  Mark, 
do  not  agree  with  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  it  does  not 
follow  that  Papias  referred  to  another  document ;  for  in  such  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  qualities  of  a  book  lying  before  him,  much  depends  on  the 
Bubjective  judgment,  and  we  certainly  cannot  give  Papias  credit  for  the 
talent  of  acute  and  accurate  observation. 

*  See  above,  p.  95. 

'  ♦ao'f  7*  odv  rdv  fiaK&piov  Uirpov  dcacrdfitvov  rijv  avrov  ywaiKu  dyofi^yrpf 
rijv  eiri  ddi/arov,  "nirOriyai  flip  Tfjs  KK-Zjcrtus  xapti' ['fol  riis  els  oJkox  dvaK0fu6ri%\' 
iiTKpafvria-at  8^  ev  fJidXa  irpoarpeirriKas  re  Koi  frapoKXrrriKws  4^  6v6fiar0f 
trpotreiirovra'  fiefivi/iadca  avrfj  roO  Kvplov.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vli.  [vol.  iii. 
p.  253,  ed.  Klotz.  Lipsise,  1832.]  The  words  I  have  enclosed  in  bracketa 
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nber  the  Lord!"  We  have  no  reason  for  casting  a 
b  on  the  truth  of  such  a  simple  tradition.  But  that 
oteristic  traits  of  this  kind  were  in  circulation,  agrees 
with  the  supposition  that  his  last  years  were  not  spent 
B  Parthian  empire,  between  which  and  the  Roman  there 
ittle  intercourse.  In  the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
dan  empire  in  reference  to  the  mixture  of  native  and 
;n  religions,  it  would  be  difficult  to  accoimt  for  the 
jnrdom  of  a  Christian  vfoman.  Hence,  we  are  led  to 
it  most  naturally  to  the  effects  of  the  Neronian  perse- 
Q  at  Rome. 

flficult,  whether  we  understand  by  them  that  his  wife,  before  she 
d  to  death,  came  home  once  more,  and  then  was  thus  addressed 
ter,  or,  more  naturally,  that  she  would  be  restored  to  him  again, 
redeemed  from  death.  Yet,  in  the  connexion  there  are  great 
Ities  in  either  interpretation,  and  we  must  rather  understand  the 
of  a  return  to  her  heavenly  home,  if  the  reading  be  correct,  and 
^ht  not  (which  yet  1  do  not  venture  to  maintain)  to  read  oIkop 


BOOK  V. 

THE  APOSTLE  JOHN  AND  HIS  MINISTRY  AS  THE   CLOSINO  POIST 
OP  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

The  ministry  of  the  apostle  John  reaches  to  the  limits  of  the 
apostolic  age.  He  was  the  son  of  Zebedee,  a  fisherman  (pro- 
bably wealthy),  *  in  the  small  town  of  Bethsaida  'or  Caper- 
naum, on  the  western  side  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth  in 
Galilee.  Many  eminent  men  in  all  ages  who  have  been  great 
blessings  to  the  church,  have  been  indebted  to  their  pious 
mothers  for  the  first  excitement  of  their  dispositions  to  piety 
and  the  first  scattering  of  the  seeds  of  religion  in  their  hearten 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  cose  with  John.'    The 

^  As  we  may  conclude  from  Mark  i.  20. 

*  Compare  Mark  xv.  40,  xvi.  1,  and  Matt,  xzvii.  56.  If  an  oj^on, 
advocated  with  great  acutencRs  and  learning  by  Wieseler  in  the  Shidim 
und  KritikeHf  1840,  iii.  p.  648,  could  be  established,  it  would  show  that 
Salome  and  John  were  closely  connected  with  Christ  by  the  bonds  of' 
relationship.  According  to  this  view,  not  three  women  (as  has  hitherto 
been  supposed),  but  four,  are  named  in  John  ziz.  25 ;  the  Mary  the 
wife  of  Cleopas  must  be  identified  with  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesos, 
but  is  quite  a  different  person.  Hence  it  follows,  that  we  have  to  search 
for  the  name  of  the  remaining  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Now, 
since  in  Matt,  xxvii.  56,  Mark  xv.  40,  besides  Mary  of  Magdala,  and 
Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses  =  the  wife  of  Cleopas,  Salome 
also,  or  the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedce,  is  named  as  present  at  the 
crucifixion,  it  would  appear  that  the  sister  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesiu, 
whose  name  is  not  given  by  John,  can  be  no  other  than  Salome,  his  own 
mother.  Thus  the  difficulty  of  the  same  name  belonging  to  both  sitters 
is  entirely  obviated.  It  would  also  follow  that,  in  fact,  James  the  son 
of  Alpheus,  or  Cleopas,  was  not  the  sister's  son  of  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  (consequently,  not  his  cousin;)  and  this  would  furnish  frtth 
proof  for  our  supposition,  that  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  was  not 
identical  with  the  apostle.  But  the  manner  in  which  (John  xix.  25) 
Mary  the  wife  of  Cleopas  is  mentioned  without  any  connectiye  particle, 
appears  to  me  to  imply  that  these  words  are  only  in  apposition  to  dia- 
tinguish  the  (otherwise)  unnamed  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus.  If  the 
sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  according  to  one  of  her  names,  was  then  a 
universally  known  person  in  the  circle  in  which  John  wrote  his  goq)el, 
I  could  then  more  easily  conceive,  that,  by  that  collocation  of  the  wordi» 
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manner  in  which  his  mother  Salome  miited  herself  to  the 
company  which  was  formed  round  the  Savionr  leads  ns  to 
attribute  to  her  the  predominance  of  a  pious  disposition,  and 
from  the  petition  which  she  made  to  the  Redeemer,  we  may- 
conclude,  that  her  mind  was  filled  with  the  expectation  of 
the  approaching  manifestation  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  an 
expectation  which  had  been  so  vividly  excited  in  the  devout 
part  of  the  Jewish  nation,  by  the  predictions  of  the  prophets 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  age :  we  may  therefore  imagine  how 
strenuously  she  endeavoured  to  inflame  her  son's  heart  with  the 
same  earnest  desire.  The  direction  thus  given  to  the  mind  of 
the  youth  impelled  him  to  join  John  the  Baptist,  by  whose 
guidance  he  was  first  led  to  the  Saviour ;  John  i.  37.  In  his 
e<Mnpany  he  spent  several  hours,*  but  Christ  wished  not  to 
bind  him  to  himself  at  once.  He  allowed  him  to  return  for 
the  present  to  his  usual  occupation.  He  drew  him,  like  Peter, 
gradually  into  closer  communion  with  himself  and  his  opera- 
tions on  his  mind  were  intended  to  call  fOTth  an  anxiety  for  a 

such  an  ambiguity  might  be  occasioned ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
a  ^apposition  is  justifiable  :  and  was  it  not  to  be  expected  from  John  . 
that  though  he  had  not  mentioned  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  h} 
name,  he  yet  would  have  pointed  her  out  more  definitely  as  the  mothei 
of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  1  Also,  it  does  not  seem  probable  to 
me,  since  the  relationship  of  John  to  Jesus  would  be  so  important  foi 
explaining  the  early  and  peculiar  connexion  in  which  he  entered  with 
Christ,  that  no  trace  of  it  should  make  it»  appearance  in  the  narrative 
of  oar  gospels,  where  there  was  so  often  an  opportunity  of  mentioning 
it  The  origin  of  later  accounts  of  such  a  relationship  between  the 
spostle  John  and  Christ,  may  be  easily  explained  without  the  suppo- 
ntion  of  an  historical  foundation. 

^  In  order  to  know  the  length  of  time  spent  by  John  in  this  first 
interview  with  the  Redeemer,  we  must  determine  the  mode  of  com- 
puting the  hours  adopted  in  John's  Gospel.  According  to  the  commonly 
received  mode  of  reckoning,  it  could  not  have  been  more  than  three 
hours ;  and  then  it  is  remarkable  that  John  should  say,  '*  they  abode 
with  him  that  day,"  of  which  only  so  few  hours  were  left  On  the  con- 
trary, if,  like  some  of  the  older  writers,  (see  Wolfii  CurcB  on  John  xix. 
14.)  and  more  recently  ^etteg  (in  the  Studien  vnd  KrUiken,  1830, 
part  L  p.  106),  we  suppose  that  John  adopted  the  Roman  mode  of  count- 
ing the  hours  from  midnight,  the  length  of  time  would  be  from  ten  in 
the  morning  to  sunset.  Yet  the  words  of  John,  as  a  more  negligent 
mode  of  expression,  may  be  understood  according  to  the  common  inter- 
pretation ;  and  the  passage  in  John  iv.  6,  favours  our  thinking  that  he 
reckoned  time  in  the.  usual  manner.  And,  in  itself,  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  first  impression  which  the  Redeemer  made  on  John's 
mind  resulted  only  from  a  short  interview. 

VOL.  I.  CO 
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more  intimate  comiexion.  And  when  he  had  for  some  time  been 
wishful  after  an  abiding  nearness  to  Him  who  had  wrought 
with  such  power  on  his  inmost  soul,  when  the  call  at  last  was 
issued,  Matt.  iv.  22,  he  was  ready  at  once  to  forsake  all  and 
follow  Him.  What  distinguished  John  was  the  union  of  the 
most  opposite  qualities,  as  we  have  often  observed  in  great 
instruments  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God,— 
the  union  of  a  disposition  inclined  to  silent  and  deep  medi- 
tation, with  an  ardent  zeal,  though  not  impelling  to  great  and 
diversified  activity  in  the  outward  world ;  not  a  passionate 
zeal,  such  as  we  may  suppose  filled  the  breast  of  Paul  before 
his  conversion.  But  there  was  also  a  love,  not  soft  and 
yielding,  but  one  seizing  with  all  its  might,  and  firmly  re- 
taining the  object  to  which  it  was  directed,  vigorously  repelling 
whatever  would  disgrace  this  object,  or  attempt  to  wrest  it 
firom  its  possession,  and  this  was  his  leading  characteristic. 
Yet  this  love  had  a  selfish  and  intemperate  tincture,  of  which 
we  have  several  instances,  as  when  he  wished  to  call  down 
divine  judgments  on  the  Samaritans,  who  had  not  shown  due 
honour  to  the  Saviour  ;  and  when  he  expressed  his  displeaennre 
that  some  persons  who  had  not  imited  themselves  to  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lord,  had  performed  similar  miracles  to  their 
own  by  calling  on  his  name ;  and  when  his  mother,  in 
coucert  with  her  two  sons,  presented  a  petition  to  Christ  for 
stations  of  eminence  in  his  kingdom.  Probably  the  title 
"  Son  of  Thunder,"  which  the  Redeemer  bestowed  upon  him, 
related  not  less  to  his  natural  temperament  than  to  what  he 
became  by  its  purification  and  transformation  in  the  service 
of  the  gospel.  But  this  ardent  love  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  the  service  of  the  Bedeemer,  became  now 
the  purifying  principle  of  his  whole  being,  while  he  sought  to 
form  himself  on  the  model  of  that  holy  personality.  And 
hence  he  could  receive  the  image  of  it  on  the  side  which 
corresponded  with  his  peculiarly  contemplative  mental  ten- 
dency, and  reproduce  it  in  a  living  form. 

John  was  certainly  distinguished  firom  James  the  brother  cf 
the  Lord,  in  this  respect,  that  fi'om  the  first  his  communion 
with  Christ  was  independently  developed  on  the  peculiar  basis 
of  Christian  consciousness ;  the  fountain  of  divine  life  which 
had  appeared  among  mankind,  became  at  once  the  central 
point  of  his  spiritual  existence  :  yet  he  did  wholly  agree  with 
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Paul,  for  his  Christian  consciousness  was  not  formed  in  direct 
opposition  to  an  earlier  and  tenaciously  held  Judaism.  His 
whole  character  and  mental  formation  disposed  him  to  a 
different  development.  The  mystical  contemplative  element 
which  finds  its  archetype  in  John,  is  more  prone  to  adopt 
outward  forms  (attributing  to  them  a  spiritualized,  elevated 
meaning)  tlian  to  disown  them,  and  John,  whom  Judaism  had 
led  to  the  Saviour  as  its  ultimate  object,  found  no  difl&culty  in 
employing  the  forms  of  the  Jewish  cultus  as  the  prefiguring 
symbols  of  his  Christian  views.  It  was  not  expectec^  therefore, 
from  him  that  he  should,  like  a  Paul,  abolish  those  forms 
with  which  the  Christian  spirit  was  yet  enveloped.*  Though 
John  (Gal.  ii.  9)  appears  as  one  of  the  three  pillars  of  tibe 
church  among  the  Jewish  Christians,  yet  it  never  happened 
that  they  appealed  to  him  as  to  Peter  and  James ;  but  it  may 
be  explained  from  the  peculiar  standing-point  and  character 
of  this  apostle,  and  serves  to  set  in  a  clear  light  his  relation  to 
the  contending  parties.     Hence  also  we  gather,  that  though 

^  Irenaens,  after  taking  a  sound  surrey  of  the  process  of  development 
of  the  Christian  church,  says :  "  Hi  autem  qui  circa  Jacobum  Apostoli 
(among  whom  he  also  ranks  John)  gentibus  quidem  libere  agere  per- 
mittebant,  concedentes  nos  Spiritui  Dei.  Ipsi  vero  perseverabant  in 
pristinis  observationibus."  And  a  little  afterwards, "  Religiose  agebant 
circa  dispositionem  legis,"  iii.  12.  But  what  Polycrates,  Bishop  of 
Ephesus,  says  of  John,  in  his  letter  to  Victor,  Bishop  of  Eome,  in 
Euseb.  y.  24,  ts  iytvifdri  iepehs  r6  viroKou  veifMinjKws,  is  untrue  if  taken 
literally,  as  it  insinuates  something  far  beyond  the  presumption  that 
John  was  a  faithful  observer  of  the  Jewish  law  so  long  as  he  remained 
at  Jerusalem.  It  would  follow  that  he  had  held  the  office  of  High  Priest 
among  the  Jews,  for  this  WtoAov  =  antrr  ^,  the  golden  front-plate, 
which  was  one  of  the  distinctive  insignia  of  this  office.  Such  a  pre- 
sumption would,  however,  be  in  contradiction  to  history  and  all  his- 
torioal  analogy.  Nor  can  Polycrates  himself,  however  credulous  we  may 
think  him  to  have  been,  have  meant  it.  It  is  moreover  clear  from  the 
context,  that  he  affirms  of  John  only  such  things  as  would  be  consistent 
with  his  Christian  standing-point.  Or,  are  we  to  assume  that  John,  as 
the  President  of  all  the  Christian  communities  in  Lesser  Asia,  adopted, 
as  a  symbolical  token  of  his  position  in  the  guidance  of  the  Church,  the 
insignia  of  the  Jewish  High  Priest  ]  This  would  be  i^  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  apostolic,  and  especially  the  Johannean  views,  for  these 
included  the  acknowledgment  of  the  sole  high-priesthood  of  Christ,  and 
the  universal  priesthood,  founded  upon  it,  of  all  believers.  Polycrates, 
therefore,  could  have  said  this  of  John  only  with  a  symbolical  reference, 
whether  he  intended  to  denote  by  it  what  he  had  suffisred  for  the  con- 
fession of  the  Christian  &ith,  or  the  place  which  he  occupied  at  the  head 
of  the  guidance  of  the  church. 
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John  had  formed  a  scheme  of  doctrine  so  decidedfy  maxked, 
and  though  m  relation  to  the  other  great  pnblisherB  of  tiie 
gospel,  he  might  have  formed  a  party  who  would  have  attadied 
themselves  particularly  to  him,  and  principally  or  exdusivdy 
have  valued  his  idea  of  Christianity,  yet  in  the  Pauline  age^ 
we  see  no  Johannean  party  come  forward  by  the  side  of  tiie 
Jacobean,  the  Petrine,  and  the  Pauline.  The  peculiar  doo* 
trinal  type  of  John  was  also  of  a  kind  little  suited  to  find  ac- 
ceptance with  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  the  Jewish  Christians 
In  Palestine,  and  its  influence  would  be  more  powerfully  Mt» 
where  a  Christian  element  had  already  combined  itaelf  with 
the  form  of  the  Grecian  mind. 

Thus  John  disappears  from  public  history,  till  he  was  led 
by  the  divine  call  to  other  regions,  where  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  already  prepared  for  his  peculiar  influence,  and 
where  the  deep  traces  of  his  operations,  undeniable  to  eveiy 
one  capable  of  historical  investigations,  were  still  visible  &r  in 
the  second  century.  After  the  martyrdom  of  Paul,  the  be- 
reaved scene  of  his  labours,  so  important  for  the  development 
and  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  exposed  to  so  many 
polluting  and  destructive  influences,  required  above  all  thii^ 
the  guiding,  protecting,  and  healing  hand  of  apostolic  wisdom. 
The  Epistle  of  Peter  to  the  churches  in  that  region,  and  the 
journey  of  Silvanus  thither,  show  how  much  this  necessit}' 
was  felt.  It  is  probable,  that  John  was  called  upon  by  the 
better  part  of  the  churches,  to  transfer  the  seat  of  his  activity 
to  this  quarter.  All  the  ancient  traditions,  which  may  be 
traced  back  to  his  immediate  disciples,  agree  in  stating  that 
Lesser  Asia  was  the  scene  of  his  labours  to  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  and  Ephesus  it.s  central  point. 

The  constitution  of  the  churches  of  Lesser  Asia,  as  it 
appeared  soon  after  the  age  of  John  in  the  time  of  Polycarp, 
Bishop  of  Smyrna,  was  altogether  different  from  that  whidi 
originated  in  the  Pauline  age,  in  which  these  churches  were 
founded,  and  we  are  obliged  to  presuppose  some  intervening 
influences  by  which  this  alteration  was  produced.  Originally 
these  churches  formed,  as  we  have  seen  above,  a  pure  oppodtiiNi 
against  the  Jewish-Christian  form  of  cultus.  They  had  no 
day  excepting  Sunday  devoted  to  religious  celebration,  no  kind 
of  yearly  feast ;  but  afterwards  we  find  among  them  a  paschal 
feast  transferred  from  the  JewEf,  and  receiving  a  ChriatiaD 
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meaning,  though  imitating  the  Jewish  reckoning,  as  to  the 
time  of  its  celebration,  to  which  probably  a  feast  of  Pente- 
cost was  annexed,  and  in  their  disputes  with  the  Roman 
church  they  appealed  particularly  to  a  tradition  originating 
with  this  apostle.  Now  we  can  readily  imagine  that  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan,^  on  which  he  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  would  excite  a  deep  interest 
in  his  Christian  feelings.  It  is  self-evident  how  those  Jewish 
feasts,  which  had  gained  a  new  importance  for  him  by  their 
association  with  those  great  &cts  of  the  Christian  &dth  of 
which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness,  and  which  he  had  been 
wont  to  celebrate  with  Christian  devotion,  might  be  intro- 
duced by  him  into  these  churches  founded  on  Pauline  prin- 
ciples. 

From  the  state  of  the  church  at  that  time  in  these  parts, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  John  must  have  had  to  endure  many 
conflicts,  both  from  within  and  without,  in  his  new  field  of 
•labour.  After  licence  had  once  been  granted  imder  Nero  to 
public  attacks  on  the  Christians,  persecutions  were  carried  on 
in  various  parta  In  lesser  Asia,  many  circimistances  com- 
bined, then  as  in  later  times,  to  excite  a  more  vehement 
persecution  :  fanatical  zeal  for  the  ancient  idolatry — ^the  dan- 
ger which  threatened  the  pecxmiary  interests  of  those  who 
were  gainers  by  the  popular  worship,  from  the  rapid  progress 
of  Christianity — the  hatred  of  the  Jews  widely  scattered 
through  Lesser  Asia,  who  blasphemed  Christianity,  and  stirred 
up  the  heathen  populace  against  it  Hence  in  the  Apocalypse 
the  rebukes  uttered  against  the  syniagogues  of  Satan,  against 
those  who  "  say  they  are  JewEf,  but  are  not  and  do  lie ;" 
Rev.  iii.  9.  The  civil  wars  and  the  universal  misery  that 
followed,  contributed  still  more  to  excite  the  popular  fury 
against  the  enemies  of  the  gods,  to  whom  they  readily  ascribed 
the  origin  of  all  their  misfortunes.  Thus,  indeed,  the  Apoca- 
lypse testifies  (which  was  probably  written  in  the  first  period 
ipter  John's  arrival  in  Lesser  Asia)  throughout  of  the  flowing 
blood  of  the  martyrs,  and  of  the  tribulation  which  threatened 
Christians  in  prison,  as  well  as  of  the  fresh,  recollections  of 
Nero's  cruelties.  In  the  churches  themselves,  those  conflicts 
continued  which  we  noticed  at  the  close  of  the  Pauline  age, 

1  The  gospel  to  irliicli  Polycrates  appeals  in  Eusebius,  v.  24,  may 
certainly  be  that  of  John;  see  my  Lehen  Jesu,  p.  712. 
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and  the  seeds  of  discord  and  heresy  then  germinating  had  now 
sprung  np  and  advanced  towards  maturity.  Falsifiers  of  the 
original  truth,  who  gave  themselves  out  for  apostles,  had  come 
forShi ;  Eev.  ii.  2.  Various  kinds  of  enthusiasm  had  minted 
with  the  genuine  Christian  inspiration,  against  which  Paul 
had  already  raised  a  warning  voice.  Pretended  prophets  and 
prophetesses,  who,  imder  flie  appearance  of  cQvine  illumi- 
nation, threatened  to  plunge  the  churches  into  errors  both 
theoretical  and  practical ;  1  John  iv.  1 ;  Rev.  ii.  20. 

In  Lesser  Asia,  the  most  opposite  deviations  from  the 
genuine  evangelical  spirit  sprang  up  together.  On  the  one 
side,  the  Judaisdng  tendency,  as  we  have  noticed  it  in  the 
Pauline  age ;  on  another  side,  in  opposition  to  it,  the  tendency 
of  an  arrogant  licentiousness  of  opinion,  such  as  we  have 
noticed  in  the  freethinkers  of  the  Corinthian  church,  only 
carried  to  greater  lengths,  and  mingled  probably  with  many 
theoretical  errors ;  persons  who  taught  that  whoever  pene- 
trated into  the  depths  of  knowledge,*  need  no  longer  submit- 
to  the  apostolic  ordinances,  as  he  would  be  free  from  all  the 
slavery  of  the  law,  which  freedom  they  imderstood  in  a  carnal 
sense,  and  misinterpreted  to  an  immoral  purpose.  Such  a  one 
need  no  longer  fear  the  contact  with  heathenism  or  with  the 
kingdom  of  Satan;  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  mental 
strength  he  could  despise  all  temptations,  partake  of  the  meat 
oflfered  to  idols,  and  indulge  in  sensual  pleasures  without 
being  injured  thereby.  In  the  Apocalypse  these  people  are 
called  Nicolaitanes,  whether  because  they  were  really  tlie  ad- 
herents of  a  certain  Nicolaus,^  and  that  this  name  as  a  trans- 

^  Rev.  ii.  24,  they  are  described  as  such,  o'iTiv€s  tyvuaav  rd  fiddta  tm 
crarapa,  &s  \iyownv.  But  a  doubt  here  arises,  whether  these  persoDfl 
made  it  their  peculiar  boast  that  they  knew  the  depths  of  the  Deity; 
but  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  if  in  mockery  of  their  pretensioiu, 
substitutes  for  the  depths  of  the  Deity  the  depths  of  Satan  (as  Evrald 
thinks), — (for  which  interpretation  the  analogy  may  be  adduced  where 
the  synagogue  of  God  is  converted  into  the  synagogue  of  Satan) ; — or 
whether  they  really  boasted  that  they  knew  the  depths  of  Satan,  and 
hence  could  tell  how  to  combat  Satan  aright,— that  they  conld  conqofi 
him  by  pride  and  contempt, — that  they  could  indulge  in  sensual  p.ea- 
Bures,  and  maintain  the  composure  of  their  spirit  unaltered, — ^that  the 
inner  man  might  attain  such  strength  that  it  was  no  longer  movcKl  by 
what  weaker  souls,  who  were  still  under  the  servitude  of  the  law, 
anxiously  shunned, — ^and  thus  could  put  Satan  to  scorn  even  in  his 
own  domains. 

^  We  are  by  no  means  justified  in  confounding  this  Nicolaaa  with  tha 
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ktion  of  the  Hebrew  o^^  occasioned  an  allusion  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name,  and  a  comparison  with  Balaam,  or  that  the 
name  was  altogether  invented  by  the  author  with  a  symbolical 
design,  a  seducer  of  the  people  like  Balaam. 

With  these  practical  errors  were  connected  various  theoretic 
tendencies  of  a  &.lse  gnosis,  which  since  the  close  of  the 
Pauline,  age  had  extended  more  widely  in  opposition  to  one 
another.  We  have  noticed  in  the  church  at  Colossse  the  adhe- 
rents of  a  Judaizing  gnosis,  who  probably  considered  Judaism 
to  be  a  revelation  from  God  communicated  by  angels>  attached 
a  perpetual  value  to  it  as  well  as  to  Christianity,  and  pretended 
that  they  possessed  peculiar  information  respecting  the  various 
classes  of  angels.  To  this  Jewish  angel-worship,  Paul  opposes 
the  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  one  head  of  the 
church  of  God,  on  whom  angels  also  are  dependent,  the 
common  head  of  that  imiversal  church  to  which  men  and 
angels  belong.  He  extols  him  as  the  being  who  has  triumphed 
over  all  the  powers  which  would  make  men  dependent  on 
themselves,  over  all  the  powers  that  set  themselves  in  oppo- 
sition tx)  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  that  men  need  no  longer 
fear  them.  He  then  infers  the  doctrine  groimded  on  this,  of 
the  high  degree  and  freedom  of  the  redeemed  through  Christ, 
the  chfldren  of  God,  who  are  become  companions  of  angels  in 
the  kingdom  of  God.  But  this  elevated  doctrine  of  the 
dignity  and  freedom  of  Christians  was  perverted  by  those  who 
confronted  the  limited  Jewish  standing-point  by  a  bold  anti- 
nomian  gnosis,  and  affirmed  that  Judaism  was  to  be  despised 
as  the  work  of  hmited  spirits;  that  the  sons  of  God  were  more 
than  these  spirits  and  exalted  above  their  maxims.  They 
thought  themselves  sufficiently  exalted  to  insult  these  higher 
powers,  and  to  ridicule  all  law  as  a  work  of  these  limited  and 
limiting  powers.  With  this  was  connected  that  reckless  im- 
moral tendency  which  we  have  before  noticed,  and  which 
presented  itself  in  opposition  to  the  legal  asceticism,  which  we 
find  connected  with  the  Judaizing  gnosis  in  the  church  at 
Ck)loss88.  This  is  the  tendency  which  is  combated  on  the  side 
of  its  blended  theoretical  and  practical  errors,  in  the  warning 
Epistle  of  Jude  addressed  probably  to  the  Christians  in  these 

well-known  deacon  of  this  name.  But  in  this  case,  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  Nicolaitanes  of  the  second  century  oiigiuated  from  this  sect. 
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parts.'  We  see  here  how,  from  the  Pauline  ideas  c&nied  oat 
with  one-sided  extravagance  and  thus  distorted  into  error,  the 
gnostic  doctrine  was  educed  of  the  opposition  between  Chni- 
tianity  as  the  revelation  of  the  Son,  and  Judaism  as  the 
revelation  of  the  Demiurgos  and  his  angels.  These  two 
opposite  tendencies  of  gnosis  developed  themselves  in  this  age 
in  various  combinations. 

The  Judaizing  gnosis  foimd  its  representative  in  Gerinthiii^ 
who  forms  the  transition  both  from  the  common  stiff  carnal 
Judaism  to  Gnosticism,  and  from  the  common  limited  Jewish 
mode  of  thinking,  which  retained  only  the  human  in  Chiist^ 
to  the  gnostic  which  acknowledged  only  the  divine  in  him, 
only  the  ideal  Christ.'     He  agreed  also  with  the  common 

^  This  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  view  deyeloped  by  Schneckenbai:g;er 
in  his  work  before  mentioned.  As  to  the  author  of  this  epIsUe,  he 
evidently  distinguishes  himself  from  the  apostles,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
prophetic  warnings  of  the  apostles  (y.  17),  such  as  we  certainly  find  in 
Paul's  writings ;  we  cannot  explain  the  passage  otherwise  without  doio; 
violence  to  it.  The  description  of  the  state  of  the  church  is  alao  such  is 
suits  only  the  end  of  the  apostolic  age.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that» 
if  the  epistle  be  genuine,  it  cannot  have  been  written  by  an  apoistle  Jnde^ 
who  was  a  brother  of  James.  It  would  likewise  have  been  more  natonl 
in  this  case,  to  have  designated  himself  an  apostle,  instead  of  calling 
himself  a  brother  of  James.  Hence  we  should  rather  suppose  him  to 
have  been  Jude,  one  of  the  brethren  of  the  Lord.  But  why  should  be 
not  call  himself  a  brother  of  the  Lord,  instead  of  "  brother  of  James," 
since  thus  his  personal  authority  would  have  added  weight  to  his  warn- 
ings] It  may  be  said  that  he  omitted  this  title  through  humility.  Bui 
is  this  answer  satisfactory  1  By  the  addition  of  various  epithets,  as  d5cX^i 
Kardi  ardpKa  and  hovXos  'Irjcrov  Xpiarov  icarcl  tvcv/ui,  he  might  have  pre- 
vented all  misunderstanding,  and  removed  all  appearance  of  arrogance. 
A  similar  objection  may  indeed  be  made  in  reference  to  James,  who,  in 
his  epistle,  does  not  designate  himself  a  brother  of  the  Iiord.  But  here 
the  case  is  altogether  different.  He  does  not  distinguish  himself  by 
any  epithet  expressive  of  consanguinity, — not  out  of  humility,  but  be- 
cause he  deemed  it  to  be  the  highest  honour  to  be  a  servant  of  God 
and  Christ.  We  may  suppose  another  Jude  as  well  as  another  Jamei, 
since  the  name  Jude  was  so  frequent  among  the  Jews,  and  since, 
according  to  Hegesippus,  there  were  many  distinguished  men  of  this 
name  in  the  church.  But  as  the  epithet  "  brother  of  James**  is  used 
here  as  a  distinction,  it  is  most  natural  to  refer  it  to  that  Jamee  who  wss 
held  in  such  high  esteem.  It  might  be  said  that  he  described  himself 
only  as  the  brother  of  James,  because  he  was  so  preeminent,  and  was 
accustomed  to  be  described  by  the  name,  a  brother  of  the  Lord.  But 
the  manner  in  which  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  the  brethren  of 
Chritft  are  named  together,  does  not  favour  this  view  of  the  matter. 

2  See  my  Church  History,  vol.  i.  part  2,  p.  676. 
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Jewish  view  of  the  Messiah  in  this  respect^  that  he  considered 
Jesus  as  a  mere  man,  that  he  denied  the  original  indwelling 
of  the  divine  Being  in  him,  and  treated  the  entrance  of  the 
Divine  into  his  life  as  something  sudden,  hy  which,  at  his 
solemn  inauguration,  he  was  made  capable  of  discharging  his 
calling  as  the  Messiah.  But  Oerinthus  differed  from  the 
common  Jewish  notions,  that,  in  place  of  a  pecuHar  inworking 
of  the  divine  power,  by  which  the  man  Jesus  was  fitted  for 
his  Messianic  office,  he  supposed  a  new  aninmtiou  by  the 
highest  spirit  emanating  from  God,  and  forming  the  con- 
nexion between  God  and  the  Creation,  the  divine  Logos. 
This  Spirit,  representing  itself  to  sensible  appearance  under 
the  form  of  a  Dove,  as  a  usual  symbol  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
had  settled  upon  him  at  his  baptism;  he  had  revealed 
through  him  the  hidden  Supreme  God,  the  knowledge  of 
whom  among  the  Jews  had  been  the  privilege  of  only  a  small 
number  of  enlightened  persons,^  through  him  he  had  per- 
formed miracles,  but  before  the  last  sufferings  of  Jesus  had 
withdrawn  from  him,  and  left  him  to  himself  As  Oerinthus 
in  this  manner  held  no  original  and  indissoluble  miity 
between  the  Logos  (the  Messis^  and  Eedeemer  in  a  special 
sense)  and  the  Himianity  of  Jesus,  but  only  a  transient  rela- 
tion, a  connexion  suddenly  formed  and  as  suddenly  dissolved, 
he  thus  granted  only  a  very  subordinate  place  to  the 
purely  human  in  Christ.  According  to  this  view,  the  man 
Jesus  was  only  an  accidental  vehicle,  of  which  the  redeeming 
Spirit  the  Logos  made  use,  in  order  to  be  able  to  reveal  him- 
self in  humanity ;  could  the  Logos  without  this  medium  have 
made  him  cognizable  and  perceptible  to  men,  he  would  not 
have  made  use  of  such  an  organ  as  the  man  Jesus.  From 
the  same  tendency,  but  more  coarsely  conceived,  proceeded 
another  view,  according  to  which  it  was  believed,  that  a  reve- 
lation of  the  Logos  might  be  made  in  humanity  without  any 
such  mediation  through  a  human  being,  which  it  was  wished 
to  supersede.  In  place  of  the  real  human  appearance  of 
Christ,  only  a  semblance,  a  phantom  was  substituted  in  which 
the  Logos  was  enshrined.  Everything  that  came  under  the 
notice  of  the  senses  was  explained  as  only  a  phantom,  an 
optical  illusion,  of  which  the  higher  etherial  Being,  who  from 
his  nature  could  not  be  perceptible  to  the  senses,  made  use, 
'  The  genuine  etpmrtvraL 
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that  he  might  manifest  himself  to  sensuous  mortala  A 
theory  which  akeady  had  been  used  for  the  explanation  of 
Theophanies  and  Angelophanies  of  the  Old  Testament^^  was 
applied  by  those  who  held  these  views  to  the  appearance  and 
l3e  of  Christ.  At  his  transfiguration,  said  they^  Christ  mani- 
fested himself  without  that  sensible  appearance  to  his  disciples^ 
who  were  rendered  for  the  time  capable  of  beholding  him  in 
his  true  etherial  form.' 

Against  such  persons  John  was  now  called  to  defend  the 
announcement  of  'Iritrovg  Xpurrog  iv  trapKi,  We  have  no  reason 
for  calling  in  question  the  traditions  respecting  his  conflicts 
with  Cerinthus.  Irenseus,  amongst  others,  mentions  as  an 
account  given  by  the  aged  Polycarp,  that  on  one  occasicm 
when  John  was  about  to  bathe,  and  heard  that  Cerinthus  ^ros 
in  the  bathing-house;  he  retired  with  abhorrence,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Surely  the  house  will  Ml  in  ruins  since  ihe  enemy 
of  the  truth  is  there  !"  We  can  perfectly  reconcUe  it  with 
his  character,  and  find  in  it  nothing  unapostolic,  if^  in  a 
momentary  ebullition  of  feelings  naturally  lively  and  ardent, 
proceeding  from  holy  zeal,*  he  expressed  in  such  strong  tenns 
(in  which,  nevertheless,  everything  is  not  to  be  taken  quite 
literally)  his  displeasure  against  a  man  who  threatened  to  rob 
the  churches,  over  whose  salvation  he  watched  with  fatherly 
care,  of  what  was  dearest  and  holiest  to  him,  the  foundation 
on  which  his  whole  Christianity  rested,  and  to  destroy  the 

*  As,  for  example,  Philo  on  Exod.  xxiv.,  where  ihe  subject  i»  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  divine  do^a,  which  may  be  understood  partly  of  the 
appearance  of  the  angels  by  whom  God  revealed  himself,  partly  of  the 
symbolical  appearances  under  which  God  represented  himself  to  the  per- 
ceptions of  men ;  rp  Sok^ctci  axnou  fx6vov  koX  uxoA^ci  S6^ris  Otlas  in 
iyeipydcrdai  rous  rotv  irapovrav  huivoiais  <pavracri<uf  iuf>l^cc»s  6€Ov,  ws  ^kovtos 
fis  0€0(uoTiiTriv  viffriv  ruv  fitWSinwv  vofioBirtlaQai  (in  order  that  men 
might  have  the  firm  conviction  that  what  was  revealed  to  them  pro- 
ceeded from  God,  he  therefore  thus  operated  on  their  consciousness,  thit 
they  believed  that  they  saw  himself)*  Tov  OcoO  huKv^nnos  twtp  ifioiiKeTo 
doKuv  €lvui,  vphs  riiv  rtav  6€Ufi4vuv  KuTdirKTj^iv,  /i*i)  S>p  rovro,  twtp  ^olrcro. 
— PhUonia  Opera,  ed.  Lips.  1829,  vol.  vi.  p.  245. 

^  A  pure  spiritual  intuition  was  something  wholly  foreign  to  tach 
persons.     Light  and  spirit  were  one  and  the  same  thing  to  them  ! 

^  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  imagine,  that  the  apostle,  by  the 
sanctifying  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  was  at  once  dissevered  from 
all  connexion  with  his  former  native  chanicter,  as  well  as  from  the  peca* 
liar  phraseology  of  his  countrymen;  we  must,  with  Jerome,  recognise  in 
the  apostle  homo  adhuc  vascuh  datiaus  infirmo. 
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root  of  the  Christian  life  ;  still  the  pledge  for  the  credibility 
of  this  anecdote  is  very  slight,  and  it  may  easily  be  attributed 
to  an  extravagant  hatred  of  heretics.* 

According  to  a  widely  spread,  ancient  tradition,  the  apostle 
John  was  banished  to  the  Island  of  Patmos,  in  the  -^gean  Sea, 
by  one  of  the  emperors  who  was  hostile  to  the  Christians,  but 
by  which  of  them  is  not  ascertained.*  Only  Irenseus  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  Domitian  was  the  emperor,  for  he  says* 
that  John,  at  the  end  of  Domitian's  reign,  received  Kevela- 
tions,  which  he  committed  to  writing ;  and  since,  according 
to  the  Apocaljrpse,  this  must  have  happened  in  the  Isle 
of  Patmos  whither  he  was  banished,  it  follows  that  he  was 
sentenced  by  that  emperor.  But  owing  to  the  imcertainty  of 
the  traditions  of  that  age,  we  cannot  acknowledge  this  account 
as  sufficiently  accredited ;  it  is  indeed  possible,  that  it  pro- 

*  Ireneeus  did  not  receive  this  account  in  his  youth  from  the  lips  of 
Polycarp,  but  could  only  appeal  for  the  truth  of  it  to  what  others  had 
heard  from  Polycarp,  iii.  3,  eiViv  oi  obcnKoorts  aikov.  The  question  then 
is,  whether  the  persons  who  repoi*ted  it  to  Irenaeus  are  credible.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  much  of  what  IrensBus  reports  as  tradition,  leaves  on 
it  the  impress  of  falsehood.  Thus  he  himself,  ii.  24,  appeals  to  the  tes- 
timony of  all  the  presbyters  in  Lesser  Asia,  who  had  been  in  the  society 
of  the  apostle  John,  that  Jesus  was  about  fifty  years  old.  The  difficulty 
involved  in  this  does  not  appear  to  me  so  easily  removed  as  Credner 
maintains  in  his  JEirUeitung,  p.  225.  The  tradition  of  the  presbyters, 
according  to  the  report  of  Irenseus,  certainly  appears  not  to  have  been 
that  Jesus  first  entered  on  his  office  as  teacher  at  the  commencement  of 
that  riper  mature  age,  which  was  required  by  the  Jewish  customs  for 
assuming  such  an  office,  but  he  received  from  their  own  lips  the  deposi- 
tion that  Christ  had  taught  in  an  age  which  was  beyond  the  cetasjuve- 
niliSf  and  approached  to  the  aenilia.  If  the  passage  is  genuine  in  all  its 
extent,  he  expressly  distinguished  this  age  from  the  cetas  per/ecta 
magistri,  which  was  well  known  to  him,  in  which  Christ  first  appeared 
in  Jerusalem  as  a  teacher.  From  his  words,  therefore,  we  must  deduce 
snch  a  tradition  as  he  supposed  was  understood  by  the  presbyters.  But 
we  can  hardly  suppress  the  suspicion  of  interpolation ;  for  however  little  . 
we  are  justified  in  depending  on  the  critical  judgment  of  IrensBus,  we 
cannot  reconcile  it  to  a  man  of  his  powerful  mind,  that  he  who  had  shortly 
before  said  that  Christ  had  spent  three  years,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
thirtieth  year  to  his  death,  in  his  office  of  teaching,  could  afterwards 
attribute  twenty  years  more  to  him. 

'  See  Tertull.  Prsescript.  c.  36.  Clemens,  Qui  dives  salv.  c.  42,  speaks 
of  the  return  of  John  from  exile,  rad  rvpdwov  r€\€vrri(rcufTOs,  without 
Rpecifying  any  name.  Origen,  t.  xvi.  in  Matt.  §  6,  i^so  uses  the  inde« 
finite  expression,  6  *Pwfiaiuv  jSoo-iXct^s. 

3  V.  30. 
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oeeded  only  from  a  peculiar  interpretation  of  this  obsciire 
book,  and  not  from  any  historical  testimony.  And  if  the 
Apocalypse  contains  certain  marks  of  having  been  written 
before  this  time,  this  opinion  would  at  once  cease  to  be  tem^ 
ble.  As  this  is  reaUy  the  case,  then  certainly  the  Apocalypse^ 
which  we  cannot  acknowledge  as  a  work  of  the  aposde,' 

*  We  refer  on  this  subject  to  the  celebrated  work  of  Dr.  LfidLe, 
VerstLch  einer  voUetdndigen  EinUUv/ng  in  die  Offenboarung  Jolumntt, 
Bonn.  1832.  (An  Attempt  at  a  complete  Introduction  to  the  BeveUtion 
of  John.)    Much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  opinion  of  Dionyaius  of 
Alexandria,  that  not  the  apostle  John,  but  another  £phesian  presbjrtcv 
of  the  same  name,  was  the  author  of  this  book.    I  cannot  deem  p^li* 
nent  what  Qnericke  has  said  against  the  existence  of  an  Epheeiaii 
presbyter  named  John,  contemporaneous  with  the  apostle,  and  moat 
agree  with  Dr.  LUcke,  that  in  the  passage  of  Papias  of  Uierapolis^  in 
Eusebius,  iii.  39,  such  a  presbyter  John  is  undeniably  to  be  foimd ;  fbr 
since  he  classes  the  presbyter  John  with  Aristlon,  who  was  nol  an 
apostle,  and  distinguishes  him  from  the  apostles  before  named,  among 
whom  John  is  also  mentioned,  no  other  person  can  be  reasonably  mp' 
posed  to  be  referred  to  than  a  presbyter  who  was  not  an  apostle.    If  we 
assume  that  such  a  presbyter  named  John  proceeded  from  the  apostle's 
school,  or,  with  a  peculiar  character  already  formed,  had  become  his 
adherent  and  laid  himself  open  to  his  influence,  it  will  be  easily  onder 
stood,  how  such  a  person  might  compose  a  work,  which,  with  mneh 
that  bore  the  impress  of  John's  mind,  would  combine  much  that  was 
dissimilar,  and  would  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  that  apostle  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  written  by  aa 
educated  Alexandrian  of  the  Pauline  theological  school,  stood  to  the 
epistles  of  Paul.    Thus  it  may  be  explained,  how  the  book  at  so  early 
a  period  was  held  to  be  the  apostle's  composition,  since  a  presbyter 
little  known  was  confounded  with  the  apostle ;  especially  at  a  period 
when  certain  widely  spread  religious  views,  those  ot  the  Millennarianfl, 
gave  a  bias  for  such  a  change  of  authorship.    Yet  we  cannot  admit  this 
supposition,  if  we  find  in  the  work  several  indications  that  the  author 
professed  to  be  no  other  than  the  apostle  John.    Such  an  allusion 
appears  to  be  made  in  i.  2.     Yet  it  is  possible  either  so  to  explain  the 
words  that  they  may  refer  to  the  testimony  contained  in  the  book  itself 
concerning  the  revelations  and  visions  imparted  to  the  author  in  the 
Isle  of  Patmos,  or  the  words  may  be  applied  universally  to  the  whole 
publication  of  the  gospel ;   so  the  presbyter  John,  if,  according  to 
Papias,  he  was  an  immediate  disciple  of  Jesus,  could  also,  in  referenoe 
to  this,  say  that  he  testified  of  what  he  had  seen.    And  if  it  should 
appear  strange,  that  any  other  person  than  the  apostle  John  should 
designate  himself  simply  a  servant  of  Christ,  and  write  with  such  con- 
fidence and  earnestness  to  the  churches,  we  may  account  for  it,  by  his 
believing  that  in  the  visions  imparted  to  him  he  had  received  a  com- 
mission to  write  in  such  a  tone,  although  his  personal  standing-point 
did  not  give  him  this  importance  in  the  Christian  church.    But  if 
another  person  had  written  this  work  under  John's  name,  it  does  noi 
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must  have  been  written  soon  after  the  death  of  Nero.*  The 
whole  account  of  the  banishment  of  the  apostle  John  to  the 

appear  that  Bach  a  one,  in  order  to  deceive,  has  borrowed  a  reputation 
not  his  own,  for  in  this  case  he  would  have  designated  himself  more 
pointedly  and  decidedly  as  the  person  for  whom  he  wished  to  be  taken. 
It  id,  then,  more  probable  that  the  author,  a  disciple  of  John,  by  some 
circumstance  unknown  to  us,  having  devoted  himself  to  write  on  a 
subject  which  he  had  received  mediately  or  immediately  from  the 
apostle  (as  Schott  and  Lucke  suppose),  thought  himself  justified  in 
introducing  John  as  the  speaker.  But  in  reference  to  the  origination 
and  circulation  of  the  work,  if  we  place  it  in  so  early  a  period  many 
difBculties  will  remain.  The  most  probable  supposition  is,  that  the 
author,  since  he  did  not  see  his  prophecies  fulfilled  in  individual  in- 
fltanoes,  although  the  ideas  lying  at  the  basis  of  his  prophetic  visions 
contained  truth,  put  a  stop  to  the  circulation  of  the  book, — that  after 
his  death,  and  the  death  of  the  apostle  John,  it  was  again  made  public^ 
and  passed  more  easily  as  the  work  of  the  latter.  This  book  appears 
to  assume  the  existence  of  such  a  scheme  of  doctrine  as- we  find  in 
John's  Gk)spel,  and  this  seem^  to  be  at  variance  vrith  the  opinion  of  the 
earlier  origin  of  the  Apocaljpse.  Tet  the  main  outlines  of  John's 
peculiar  doctrinal  scheme  might  have  been  formed  very  early,  from  the 
mode  in  which  he  had  received  the  life  of  Christ,  according  to  his  own 
mental  conformation,  before  he  appeared  in  Lesser  Asia  as  a  teacher  in 
the  Greek  language ;  he  also  might  have  already  adopted  the  use  of 
such  au  expression  as  the  term  \6yos,  to  designate  the  indwelling 
divine  life  of  the  Redeemer,  according  to  the  Aramaic  word  from  whi(£ 
it  was  taken,  (as  this  term  in  the  Alexandrian  theosophic  phraseology, 
certainly  arose  originally  from  a  translation.) 

*  We  remark  in  this  book,  the  vivid  impres^on  which  Nero's  perse- 
cution of  the  Chri^tians,  his  setting  on  five  part  of  the  dty  of  Rome, 
and  especially  his  cruelties,  hiul  made  on  the  minds  of  men.  The  story 
that  Nero  was  not  really  dead,  but  had  retired  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
would  return  again  from  thence  (see  my  Church  History,  i.  137,)  appears 
here  more  fiiUy  delineated  by  a  Christian  imagination.  He  is  the 
monster  to  whom  Satan  gave  all  his  power,  who  returns  as  anti-christ 
and  the  destroyer  of  Rome,  who  will  force  all  to  worship  his  image. 
The  Roman  empire  at  that  time  is  set  forth  as  the  representative  of 
heathenism,  and  of  ungodly  power  personified,  and  in  this  connexion, 
under  the  image  of  the  beast  with  seven  heads  (the  seven  Roman 
emperors  which  would  succeed  one  another  till  the  appearance  of  anti- 
chn&t),  Nero  is  signified  as  one  of  these  heads  (xiii.  8),  which  appeared 
dead,  but  whose  deadly  wound  was  healed,  so  that  to  universal  astonish* 
ment  he  appeared  alive  again.  Nero  reappearing  after  it  had  been 
believed  that  he  was  dead,  is  the  beast  **  which  was,  and  is  not,  and 
shall  ascend  out  of  the  bottomless  pit — and  yet  is,"  Rev.  xvii.  8.  Of  the 
seven  emperoro  who  were  to  reign  until  the  i4)pearance  of  anti-christ,  it 
is  said  thai  five  have  fidlen — one  (Nero's  successor)  is  now  reigning,  and 
the  other  is  not  yet  come ;  and  when  he  oomes,  he  must  remain  only  a 
short  time,  and  the  beast  which  was  and  is  not,  is  itsd.f  the  eighth  and 
one  of  the  seven  r  (Nero  aa  one  of  the  seven  emperoirs  is  the  fifth,  but 
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Isle  of  Patmos  may  have  been  taken  chiefly  from  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  if  this  book  can  be  shown  not  to  belong  to  John, 
the  credibility  of  this  account  at  once  falls  to  the  ground.  Yet 
here  two  cases  are  possible.  If  the  Apocalypse  proceeded  from 
another  John  than  the  apostle,  if  it  was  the  composition  of 
the  Presbyter  John  who  was  his  contemporary  at  Ephesus, 
the  banishment  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos  would  relate  to  him, 
and  not  to  the  apostle  of  this  name.  And  this  change,  by 
which  the  Apocalypse  was  attributed  to  the  apostle,  would 
have  occasioned  also  the  report  of  his  banishment  to  this 
island,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  same  outward  causes 
might  have  led  to  the  banishment  of  both  these. distinguished 

inasmuch  as  he  comes  again  as  anti-christ,  and  founds  the  last  univenal 
monarchy  following  the  succession  of  the  seven  emperoiB,  he  is  the 
eighth.)  Nero  comes  from  the  East,  supported  by  his  tributaries-4he 
ten  kings  (his  Satraps,  the  ten  horns  of  the  beast)  leagued  with  him  to 
destroy  Bome^  and  to  make  war  on  Christianity.  The  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  are  dried  up,  to  make  a  way  for  Nero  with  his  ten  Satraps, 
xyI.  12,  who,  in  his  service,  would  bum  and  destroy  Rome,  xviL  18. 
All  tMs  marks  the  time  in  which  the  Apocalypse  must  have  been 
written,  the  change  of  the  emperor  after  Nero,  while  the  image  of  thk 
monster  was  yet  in  vivid  recollection,  and  men  were  disposed  to  depiet 
the  future  in  magnified  images  of  the  past ;  it  also  agrees  with  this  date, 
that  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  is  described  as  still  in  existence,  L 1,  there- 
fore  it  must  be  before  the  year  70.  But  in  this  book,  I  am  struck  with 
one  contradiction,  of  which  I  have  never  met  with  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. I  shall  rejoice  to  find  4hat  it  has  been  explained  by  Dr.  LUcke  in 
his  Commentary,  which  I  am  anxiously  looking  for.  In  vii.  4,  the  whole 
number  of  believing  Jews  is  given  as  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand ;  and  though  this  number  may  seem  to  be  merely  an  assumed 
round  number,  yet  the  number  of  Christians  then  existing  among  the 
Jews  might  not  differ  very  greatly  from  it.  See  Acts  xxi.  20.  Brides 
these,  an  innumerable  company  of  believers  from  all  nations  and  tongues 
appear  before  the  throne  of  God,  from  which  the  former  as  Jews  are 
expressly  distinguished.  On  the  other  hand,  in  xiv.  4,  the  hundred 
forty  and  four  thousand  appear  as  the  company  of  the  elect  from  the 
great  body  of  Christians  in  the  whole  world,  who  present  the  model  of 
a  holy  life,  as  belonging  to  which  a  life  of  celibacy  seems  to  be  reckoned, 
a  view  which  would  not  accord  with  John's  sentiment*^.  Origen  has 
indeed  noticed  this  contradiction,  t.  i.  Joh.  §  1,  2 ;  but  he  avails  him- 
self of  the  allegorical  intei-pretation ;  he  thinks  that  in  the  first  passage, 
the  Jews  in  a  spiritual  sense,  the  flower  of  Christians  out  of  all  nations 
are  to  be  understood ;  this  opinion,  which  others  also  have  adopted, 
cannot  be  correct,  for  it  is  evident  from  the  other  passage,  that  here  only 
believers  of  Jewish  descent  ai-e  intended.  As  in  the  las*  quoted  passage 
I  can  find  nothing  predicable  of  Jewish  Christians.  I  cannot  satisfy 
myself  with  the  solution  proposed  by  Credner  in  his  EinleUung,  p.  711. 
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teachers  of  the  religio  illicita.  But  if  we  admit  that  another 
person  wished  to  represent  these  revelations  as  those  which 
the  apostle  John  had  received,  and  if  we  hence  infer,  that  in 
order  to  personate  John,  he  made  use  of  certain  passages  in 
his  life,  then  the  words  in  i.  9,  in  case  they  are  to  be  un- 
derstood of  a  banishment  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos,*  yet  always 
presuppose  the  fiict  of  such  an  exile  of  the  apostle,  and  we 
must  in  this  case  place  his  banishment  in  the  first  period 
after  his  arrival  in  Lesser  Asia,  But  it  is  possible  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Apocalypse,  such  a  tradition  might  be 
spread  that  the  apostle  John  was  banished  by  the  Emperor 
Domitian  (in  whose  reign  such  banishments  to  the  islands  on 
account  of  passing  over  to  Judaism  or  Christianity  were  not 
imcommon)  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos  or  some  other  idand  ;  and 
it  is  possible  that,  from  this  tradition,  the  supposition  was 
formed  that  the  Apocalypse  ascribed  to  the  apostle  was 
written  during  this  period.  Certainly  we  cannot  refuse 
to  believe  the  unanimous  tradition  of  the  Asiatic  churches 
in  the  second  century,  that  the  apostle  John,  as  a  teacher 
of  those  churches,  had  to  suffer  on  account  of  the  faith, 
for  which  reason  he  is  distinguished  as  a  martyr  in  the 
epistle  quoted  above  of  Polycrates,  Bishop  of  Ephesus.* 

As  in  those  regions  where  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  church  devolved  on  John,  manifold  attempts  were  made 
to  adulterate  the  Christian  fiiith,  as  well  as  to  disturb  and 
suppress  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  it  was  the  main  object 
of  his  protracted  labours  to  maintain  and  propagate  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  faith  and  of  Christian  love,  in  oppo- 
sition to  these  injurious  influences.  Of  this  fiict  his  writings 
bear  witness,  which  as  they  were  produced  under  such  cir- 

^  Here  everything  depends  on  the  interpretation  of  the  words  in 
Rev.  i.  9,  There  ia  no  necessary  reference  to  sufferings  on  account  of 
the  gospel.  The  words  may  be  understood  thus :  "  I  was  in  the  Isle  of 
Patmos  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  word  of  God,  and  testifying 
of  Christ ; "  which  would  be  only  saying  that  John  had  visited  that 
island  for  the  sake  of  publishing  the  gospel.  But  a  comparison  with 
vi.  9»  Twv  4(r<parYfA€voDV  5tci  rhu  \oyov  rov  d€Ov,  koI  Std  rijv  (xaprvpiav  %v 
cTxoy— xii.  11,  \6yos  -nls  fxaprvpias—xx,  4,  TreveXeKia/x^vos  8tcl  rifv  /xap- 
rvpiav,  would  rather  lead  us  to  understand  the  words  of  sufferings  for  the 
profession  of  the  faith,  and  the  phrase  avyKoivcovhs  iv  rfj  dA^ij^et  favours 
this  reference. 

'  The  words  of  the  epistle  in  E'lKcb.  v.  24,  quoted  above,  -cal  fidprvs 
Koi  SiSeftrKoAos'  oZros  iv '*E<f>iffoi  utKolfiriTau         ^^ 
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oumstanoes,  give  mdicatioDS  of  their  teudencj  even  where 
they  are  not  professedly  and  mtentionally  polemioaL  But  as 
his  natural  character  was  rather  contemplative  than  argu- 
mentative, the  controversial  element  in  his  writings  is  not  so 
decidedly  indicated,  nor  developed  with  so  definite  and  com- 
plete an  outline  as  in  the  dialectic  PauL  His  controyersial 
style  is  more  that  of  simple  afi&rmation :  from  the  'fulness  of 
his  heart  he  testifies  his  inmost  convictions  of  the  basis  of 
salvation,  and  he  only  marks  occasionally,  and  points  out  with 
abhorrence,  the  opposite  of  these  convictions,  instead  of 
entering  into  a  fuU  confutation.  This  especially  applies  to  his 
gospel.  Since  he  wrote  it  among  such  churches  and  for  such, 
among  whom  a  multitude  of  traditions  respecting  the  history 
of  Christ,  oral  and  written,  must  long  have  been  in  circu- 
lation, as  Paul  had  assumed  the  existence  of  the  memorials  in 
the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  it  might  be  expected  that  in  hie 
historical  representations  he  would  take  these  circumstances 
into  account,  and  hence  designed  to  give  only  a  selection  firom 
'the  evangelical  history,  such  a  one  appeared  to  him  best  fit- 
ted to  represent  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Grod,  from  whom  alone 
men  could  receive  eternal  life, — to  transfer  to  others  the  im- 
pression which  ihe  exhibition  of  his  life  had  made  upon  him- 
self, as  he  declares  at  the  dose  of  his  gospel,  where  he  says, 
"  And  many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his 
disciples,  which  are  not  written  in  this  book.  But  these  are 
written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  and  that  believing  (by  the  virtue  of  this  fidth)  ye 
might  have  life  (true,  divine,  eternal  life)  through  his  name  " 
(through  him  as  the  Son  of* God);  xx.  30,  31.  John  accord- 
ingly made  exactly  this  selection  from  the  evangelical  history, 
in  order  to  lead  men  to  this  faith,  to  aid,  strengthen,  and 
uphold  them  in  maintaining  it.  As  in  the  apphcation  of  tbe 
idea  of  faith  in  John  there  were  various  shades  of  meaning, 
all  these  varieties  may  be  included  in  the  words  "  that  ye 
may  believe ;"  and  as  they  are  all  embraced  in  the  apostle's 
design,  those  polemic  references  must  be  understood  which 
belong  to  the  maintenance  and  confirmation  of  that  fiuth. 
And  the  delineation  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  its  unity,  as  it 
proceeded  fi:om  the  heart  and  mind  of  John,  must  of  itself 
have  been  adapted  to  form  a  barrier  against  all  those  ten- 
dencies which  disturbed  the  purity  of  Chi-istianity.     But  ajs 
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this  adaptation  did  not  assume  a  direct  polemical  form,  owing 
to  the  peculiarity  of  John's  mind,  and  the  nature  of  the  work 
(that  of  simple  narrative),  it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  had 
in  his  eye  any  special  controversies.  Even  those  which,  from 
his  peculiar  scene  of  labour,  we  might  consider  as  most  pro- 
bably aimed  at,  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  gospel  itself 
by  any  fair  deduction ;  as,  for  example,  the  declaration 
6  Xoyoe  adp^  iyivtro,  which  occurs  in  the  introduction,  and 
marks  the  spirit  of  the  whole  historical  development,  as 
describing  the  revelation  of  the  divine  life  in  human  form, 
is  peculiarly  suited  to  fbrm  a  refutation  of  the  Cerinthian 
gnosis.  But  there  is  no  indication  that  John  made  this  refu- 
tation a  leading  object  of  his  gospel.  In  his  narrative  of 
Christ's  baptism,  he  might  have  had  a  strong  inducement  to 
bring  forward  this  controversy,  as  Cerinthus  had  afl&xed  a 
peculiar  interpretation  on  this  event,  in  accordance  with  his 
general  scheme.  But  in  order  to  combat  Cerinthus,  he  must 
have  commenced  the  history  of  Christ  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  have  adduced  those  marks  of  the  Divine,  which  accom- 
panied the  birth  of  Christ.  So  also,  though  the  manner  in 
which  the  purely  himian  in  Christ  is  developed  throughout 
the  gospel  is  most  decidedly  opposed  to  Docetism,  yet  we  can 
find  in  it  no  trace  of  a  designed  and  continuous  refutation  of 
that  heresy.  The  6  \6yoQ  trdpl  iyeyero  is  not  in  the  least 
suited  for  this  purpose,  for,  taken  by  itself  it  may  be  fairly 
understood  in  the  docetic  sense,  that  the  XJyoc  itself  became 
adpE,  since  Docetism  considered  adp^  only  as  the  apparent  sen- 
suous guise  in  which  the  \6yos  presented  itself  to  eyes  of 
flesh.  From  this  standing-point  it  might  with  propriety  be 
aflBrmed  that  the  Xoy«c  became  aap^,  or  presented  itself  in  the 
form  of  adp^.  And  in  what  John  says  of  the  flowing  of  water 
and  blood  from  Christ's  side,  it  has  been  very  erroneously 
attempted  to  find  a  reputation  of  Docetism.  This  argumen- 
tation cannot  affect  the  Docetse,  for  they  would  be  as  ready 
to  allow  that  the  Roman  soldier  and  Jc£n  saw  the  blood  and 
water  flowing,  as  to  grant  that  Jesus  presented  himself  to  the 
senses  of  men  in  his  life  and  passion,  as  is  narrated  in  the 
evangelical  history.  They  only  denied  the  objective  reality 
of  the  sensuous  perceptions,  and  this  denial  would  apply  to 
one  fact  as  well  as  to  another.  But  John  mentions  it  in  that 
connexion  simply  as  a  sign  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  death,  in 
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order  thereby  to  establish  faith  in  the  reality  of  his  resorrec- 
tion  from  the  dead. 

It  is  only  in  the  introduction  to  his  gospel  that  John 
appears  to  design  a  special  reference  to  men  of  any  peculiar 
mental  tendency;  a  reference  to  those  who  busied  themselYeB 
with  speculations  respecting  the  Logos  as  the  Mediator  be- 
tween the  hidden  God  and  the  creation, — and  to  this  class 
those  now  belonged,  who,  after  they  had  professed  Chiistianity, 
threatened  to  adulterate  it  by  mingling  with  it  their  former 
speculations.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  John,  inde- 
pendently of  any  outward  reference,  might  have  been  induced, 
by  his  Christian  consciousness  and  by  what  Christ  had  de- 
clared respecting  himself,  to  name  him  simply  as  the  Logoa. 
As  Christ  represents  his  word  or  words  (his  Adyoc»  hispiyfiani, 
his  <}>wvrf)  as  the  word  of  God  himself  that  thereby  alone  God 
reveals  himself  to  men,  the  fountain  of  life,  the  word  of  life ; 
so  John  might  thereby  be  induced  to  distinguish  him  as  the 
Word  which  is  Grod,  (the  self-revealing  Divine  Being  simply,) 
the  Word,  the  Source  of  life,  imd  also  the  reference  to  a  word  of 
God,  by  which  God  already  in  the  Old  Testament '  had  revealed 
himself,  might  here  be  added,  to  point  to  its  preparation  in 
the  Old  Testament,  for  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Being  in 
Christ.  Meanwhile,  the  manner  in  which  John  places  this  Word 
without  further  definition  at  the  head  of  his  whole  representa- 
tion, makes  it  probable  that,  although  he  was  perhaps  led  to 
the  choice  of  this  expression  from  within,  since  he  sought  for 
a  new  designation  for  a  new  idea,  yet  he  connected  with  it  an 
idea  already  existing,  and  the  train  of  thought  with  which  he 
opens  his  gospel  serves  to  establish  this  opinion.  John  wished 
to  lead  those  who  busied  themselves  with  speculations  respect- 
ing the  Logos  as  the  medium  of  all  commimicated  life  from 
God  and  of  every  relation  of  God,  the  central  point  of  all  the 
Theophanies — ^from  their  religious  ideahsm,  to  a  religious 
realism,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  God  revealed  in  Chmt — 
to  the  consciousness  that  the  Logos,  as  the  divine  fountain  of 
Hfe,  had  appropriated  himian  nature,  and  through  it  conmiu- 
nicated  himself  as  the  foimtain  of  all  true  life  and  light  to 

»  See  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Lange  of  Jena  in  the  Studien  und  KrUUea^ 
1830,  part  iii.  And  this  interpretation  does  not  necessarily  depend  on 
the  other  forced  explanations  of  John's  introduction,  occasioned  bj  the 
peculiar  dogmatic  system  of  the  estimable  and  highly  est^med  author. 
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every  one  who  only  believed  in  this  his  hiiman  appearance. 
Instead  of  wishing  to  investigate  the  hidden  which  no  human 
mind  can  penetrate,  he  called  on  every  one  to  contemplate 
Him  who  had  revealed  himself  in  human  nature— to  believe 
and  experience,  as  he  testified  that  he  had  seen  and  experienced. 
In  the  circular  pastoral  letter,  which  is  distinguished  as  the 
first  of  his  catholic  epistles,  the  apostle  presents  himself  to  us 
under  a  fetherly  relation  to  the  churches  of  Lesser  Asia,  whose 
concerns,  during  his  residence  at  Ephesus,  he  regulated  with 
wakeful  anxiety.  Liicke  has  justly  remarked,  that  the  horr- 
tatory  or  paradetical  element  is  by  fiir  the  most  conspicuous 
in  it,  and  the  polemical  holds  a  very  subordinate  place,  which 
agrees  with  John's  peculiar  style.*  This  epistle  contains 
an  admonition  to  the  churches,  to  preserve  the  original  faith 
stead&stly  and  truly  under  the  manifold  temptations  which 
threatened  them  both  from  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  well  as 
from  various  classes  of  Mae  teachers — and  an  exhortation 
to  a  course  of  life  corresponding  to  their  faith, — ^with  a 
warning  against  a  formal  Christianity,  destitute  of  the  true 
Christian  spirit,  and  a  false  confidence  grounded  upon  it. 
When  we  think  of  the  churches  in  Lesser  Asia,  in  the 
transition  from  the  Pauline  age  to  that  of  John,  as  we  have . 
described  their  state  in  the  preceding  pages,  we  probably 
shall  not  be  able  (since  they  were  exposed  to  manifold 
diversified  conflicts  from  within  and  without,  and  to  dangers 
of  various  kinds)  to  find  a  amity  in  the  hortatory  and  con- 
troversial references  of  the  beginning,  nor  can  we  point  out 
such  a  imity  in  the  contents  of  the  epistle  itself  without 
a  forced  or  too  subtle  an  interpretation.  Many  passages 
may  appear  to  be  exhortations  to  steadfastness  in  the  faith, 
amidst  the  allurements  to  unfaithfrdness  or  apostasy  presented 
by  the  outward  enemies  of  the  church,  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tUes.  As  to  the  latter,  there  were  reasons  for  such  exhorta- 
tions, as  the  Christians  were  still  closely  connected  by  so  many 
ties  to  the  Gentile  world ;  new  members  were  added  continually 
to  the  Christian  communities  from  the  Gentiles,  whose  faith 
required  confirmation ;  and  since  the  first  Neronian  persecu- 
tion,'  individual  persecutions  were  constantly  repeated,  which 

>  This  epistle  is  in  the  apostolic  sense  a  \6yos  wapaKKjffccts. 
'  If  we  do  not  directly  admit  that  this  epistle  was  written  in  the  last 
part  of  the  Johannean  period,  under  the  Emperor  Nenra. 
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were  dangerous  to  the  weak  in  fidth.  Under  the  same  head 
may  be  classed  the  exhortation  at  the  close  of  the  epistk, 
feithfully  to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  repealed 
through  Christ  as  the  source  of  eternal  life,  and  to  keep  them- 
selves at  a  distance  from  idolatry.  As  it  concerned  the  Jews, 
the  churches  in  Lesser  Asia  for  the  most  part  oonsiBted  of 
persons  of  Gentile  descent,  but  those  who  were  formerly  pro- 
selytes, and  individual  Jews,  who  were  mixed  with  thiem, 
formed  a  point  of  connexion,  by  which  the  Jews  could  exert 
an  influence  on  the  churches,  as  we  have  remarked  in  the 
Christian  communities  of  the  Pauline  and  even  of  the 
Ignatian  period.  It  might  also  seem,  that  when  John 
combated  persons  who  refused  to  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  he  intended  Jewish  adversaries;  but  a  closer  exa- 
mination will  suggest  several  objections  to  this  view.  As  in 
accordance  with  the  prophetic  expressions  in  the  discourses  of 
Christ  himself,  it  was  expected  that  a  special  revelation  of 
the  anti-christian  spirit  would  precede  liie  trium}^  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  was  to  be  effected  by  the  seocmd 
coming  of  Christ,  so  John  recognised  as  a  mark  of  this 
approaching  crisis,  that  many  organs  of  this  anti-christian 
spirit  had  already  made  their  appearance.  Now  this  could 
not  refer  to  Jewish  adversaries,  for  these  from  the  very  first 
were  never  wanting.  The  apostle  moreover  says  of  them, 
"  They  have  gone  out  from  our  midst,  but  they  belonged  not 
in  disposition  to  us ;  for  had  they  belonged  in  disposition  to 
XLS,  they  would  have  remained  with  us ;  but  by  their  outwarJ 
separation  from  us,  it  became  manifest  that  not  all  who 
belonged  outwardly  to  us  belonged  to  us  also  inwardly." 
This  may  indeed  be  imderstood  of  those  who,  while  they  still 
made  a  profession  of  Christianity,  were  always  in  their  dis- 
position more  inclined  to  Judaism,  so  that  at  last  they 
openly  passed  over  to  it,  and  became  the  opponents  of 
Christianity.  But  such  frequent  conversions  or  apostasies 
to  Judaism  in  the  Asiatic  churches  of  this  period  were  by  no 
means  probable.  It  is  more  natural  to  think  of  those 
members  of  Christian  communities,  who  had  fostered  in  their 
bosoms  heretical  tendencies  foreign  to  Christianity,  which 
must  have  at  last  resulted  in  their  open  separation  from  them. 
With  justice,  John  says  of  a  time  like  this,  in  which  churches 
were  formed  out  of  various  mental  elements  not  all  in  an 
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equal  measure  attracted  and  penetrated  by  Christianity,  that 
whatever  portion  was  truly  animated  by  the  Christian  spirit, 
must  be  separated  by  a  refining  process  proceeding  from  the 
life  of  the  church  itself,  from  what  was  only  superficially 
affect-ed  by  Christianity,  and  wore  the  mere  semblance  of  it 
B^des  the  manner  in  which  the  apostle  exhorts  believers  to 
hold  fast  the  doctrine  announced  to  tliem  from  the  beginning 
— ^his  saying  to  them  that  they  required  no  further  instruc- 
tion to  put  them  on  their  guard  against  the  spread  of  those 
errors — ^that  they  need  only  to  be  referred  to  the  anointing  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  already  received,  to  their  indwelling  Christian 
consciousness  (ii.  22),  all  this  rather  imports  an  opposition  to 
&lse  teachers,  than  to  decided  adversaries  of  the  gospel,  who 
could  not  be  so  dangerous  to  believers. 

Although  John  describes  his  opponents  as  those  who  did 
not  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  yet,  according  to  the 
remarks  that  we  just  made,  this  cannot  be  understood  of 
decided  imbelieving  opponents  of  the  Messianic  dignity  of 
Jesus.  And  we  must  explain  this  shorter  description  of  his 
opponents  by  the  longer,  according  to  which  they  are  repre- 
sented as  those  who  would  not  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as 
having  appeared  in  the  flesh,  or  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  appearing 
in  the  flesh.  Therefore,  from  their  Docetic  standing-point 
they  would  not  receive  the  annimciation  of  a  Messiah  appearing 
in  the  flesh ;  the  reality  of  the  life,  actions,  and  sufferings  of 
Christ  in  the  form  of  earthly  human  nature.*  And  since 
John  could  not  separate  the  divine  and  the  human  in  the 
person  and  life  of  the  Redeemer  from  one  another,  for  both 
had  revealed  themselves  to  him  as  inseparable  in  the  unity  of 
the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  Gk)d, — it  appeared  to  him,  that 
whoever  did  not  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
whole  unity  and  completeness  of  his  divine  and  human  life, 
did  not  truly  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah ; 
and  since  only  thus  the  eternal  divine  source  of  life  revealed 
itself  in  human  nature  and  imparted  itself  to  men,  and  a  way 
to  commimion  with  God  was  opened  for  all, — ^it  appeared  to 

*  If  it  be  objected,  as  by  Lange  in  his  Beitrdge  zur  aUeste  Kirchen- 
ffeschichte,  Leipzig,  1828,  vol.  i.  p.  121,  that  if  John  designed  the  con- 
futation of  Docetism,  he  would  have  expressed  himself  in  some  precise 
terms,  such  a:)  we  find  in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius ;  the  answer  is,  that 
it  is  John's  favourite  method  not  to  mark  the  object  of  controversy 
more  distinctly  and  fully. 
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him  that  whoever  denied  the  reality  of  the  revelation  of  the 
divine  Logos  in  the  flesh,  denied  the  Son  of  God  himself  and 
the  Father  also.  This  was  the  real  anti-christian  ^irit  of 
falsehood,  which,  though  connecting  itself  in  appearance  with 
the  Christian  profession,  in  fact  threatened  to  destroy  &ith  in 
the  Son,  and  in  the  Father  as  revealed  in  the  Son.  In  a 
passage  which  is  rather  practical  than  controversial,  where 
John,  for  the  purpose  of  exhortation,  lays  down  the  position 
that  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  arms  with  power  for  aU 
conflicts  with  the  world,  he  adds,  "  Jesus  is  he  who  has  revealed 
himself  as  the  Messiah  by  water  *  and  by  blood, — ^by  means 
of  the  baptism  received  by  him*  and  by  means  of  his  re- 

^  Ab  the  fyx^^^f^f^  St'  (dfMTos  relates  to  Jesus  subjectiyely,  as  the 
person  who  had  revealed  himself  by  his  own  sufferings,  so  also  the 
second  clause,  tpx^aBai  ZC  vHaros,  is  most  naturally  referred  to  some- 
thing affecting  Jesus  personally,  and,  therefore,  not  to  the  baptism  in- 
stituted by  him.  This  reason  is  not  perfectly  decisive,  for.  If  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  are  not  contemplateil  in  their  subjective  aqpeet, 
(that  is,  simply  in  relation  to  Jesus  as  the  sufferer,)  but  rather  in  their 
objective  aspect,  as  redeeming  sufferings,  as  that  by  which  Christ 
effected  the  salvation  of  mankind,  then  the  coming  by  water  might  be 
taken  to  denote  the  institution  of  baptism,  which  is  necessarily  required 
for  completing  the  redeeming  work  of  •Christ  But  what  Lttcke  m  his 
Commentary,  2d  ed.  p.  288,  has  urged  against  the  view  I  have  taken, 
does  not  appear  pertinent  The  Messiah  (he  thinks)  was  to  be  inducted 
to  his  office  by  a  solemn  inauguration.  This  was  performed  through 
John  as  the  appointed  prophet  by  means  of  the  Messianic  baptimi. 
Hence  the  coming  by  water  is  placed  first,  by  which  Jesus  at  first  revealed 
himself  as  the  Messiah,  and  from  which  his  whole  public  Messianic 
ministry  dates  its  commencement.  This  must  have  been  peculiarly 
important  in  John's  estimation,  who  was  first  led  to  Christ  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Baptist  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  if  he  bad 
meant  the  baptism  instituted  by  Christ,  ho  would  place  first  the  coming 
by  blood,  for  I  cannot  agree  with  what  Liicke  says  in  p.  291.  "  Hot 
because  though  vSap  from  the  beginning  denotes  purification,  yet  the 
full  purification  lies  in  the  cSfiu,  John  emphatically  adds,  oIk  ip  rf 
vdari  fjLovov  (with  which  alone  John  the  Baptist  appeared,  and  therefore 
was  not  the  Messiah,  Matt.  lii.  14),  dw'  iv r^  vfiari  koI  r^  Mfiaru'  The 
baptism  of  Christ  was  in  the  apostle's  view  altogether  different  from 
that  of  John.  With  it  was  connected  perfect  purification.  Water- 
baptism  and  Spirit-baptism  cannot  here  be  separated  from  one  another, 
and  this  Christian  baptism  necessarily  presupposes  the  redeeming  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  See  Ephes.  v.  25,  26.  As  far  as  Cerinthus  acknow- 
ledged the  Messiah  only  as  iKde^u  iv  r^  vSan,  not  as  ^X0^r  4¥  r^  tSfurif 
this  would  agree  with  a  designed  opposition  to  his  doctrine. 

^  On  account  of  the  importance  which  is  attributed  to  it  in  the 
Gospel  of  John,  in  reference  to  the  unveiling  of  the  Messiah's  dignity 
and  the  hidden  glory  of  Jesus. 
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deeming  sufferings  and  diat  which  the  Spirit  of  God,  whose 
witness  is  in£edlihle,  has  effected,  and  stUl  effects,  by  him, 
testifies  the  same.  The  threefold  witness  of  the  water,  the  blood, 
and  the  Spirit,  thus  unite  to  verify  the  same." 

It  is  possible  that  John  in  this  passage  collected  such  marks 
as  appeared  to  him  most  striking,  which  distinguished  Jesus 
as  the  Son  of  Grod,  without  any  special  controversial  reference. 
But  it  is  also  possible  that  he  connected  a  polemical  with  a 
parsenetical  design,  and  therefore  was  induced  to  select  exactly 
these  marks  ;  and  in  this  case  it  would  be  certainly  natural 
to  suppose  an  intended  contradiction  of  the  Cerinthian  view 
which  separated  the  Christ  who  appeared  at  the  Baptism  from 
the  crucified  Jesus. 

This  epistle  then  contains  an  impressive  appeal  against  the 
practical  adulterations  of  Christianity.  The  apostle  declares 
that  only  he  who  practised  righteousness  was  bom  of  God, — 
that  a  life  in  communion  with  Christ  and  a  life  of  sin  were 
irreconcilable, — ^that  whoever  lived  in  sin  was  fisur  fi'om  knowing 
him ;  whoever  committed  sin  tran^essed  also  the  law,  and 
sin  was  peculiarly  a  transgression  of  the  law.  From  this 
contrast  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  Mse  Gnosis  here  com- 
bated had  produced  and  confirmed  practical  errors ;  and  we 
may  believe  that  we  here  find  traces  of  the  false  liberalism 
and  antinomiamsm  of  the  later  Gnosis,  such  as  we  have 
pointed  out  above,  p.  390,  in  many  appearances  of  this  age. 
In  this  case  his  opponents  would  be  only  those  who  opposed 
the  ethical  \mder  the  form  of  law,  and  said,  What  you  call  sin 
appears  so  only  to  those  who  are  still  enthralled  in  legal 
bondage;  we  must  give  proof  of  our  being  fi:ee  fi-om  the  law 
by  not  regarding  such  commands.  But  if  John  had  been 
called  to  oppose  such  a  gross  antinomianism,  he  would  have 
had  to  maintain  against  it  the  dignity  and  holiness  of  the  law, 
and  his  line  of  argument  would  have  been  in  a  very  different 
direction,  indeed  quite  the  reverse.  He  must  have  said. 
Whoever  transgresses  the  law,  commits  sin,  and  the  trans- 
gression of  the  law  is  sin.  Also  fi-om  his  sayings  "  Whoever 
sinneth,  knoweth  not  Christ,"  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
those  against  whom  he  is  writing,  taught  a  Gnosis  of  immoral 
tendency.  Nor  is  it  evident  that  the  practical  errors  which 
he  combated  proceeded  in  general  fi:om  erroneous  speculation ; 
nothing  more  was  needed  for  their  production  than  that 
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unchristian  tendency  which  would  naturally  spring  up  in 
Christian  communities,  after  they  had  been  for  some  time 
established,  in  which  Christianity  had  passed  from  parents  to 
children,  and  become  a  matter  of  custom,  and  thus  eaaQj 
gave  birth  to  a  reliance  on  the  opus  operatum  of  fisdth  and  of 
outward  profession,  instead  of  -viewing  faith  as  an  anvmating 
principle  of  the  inward  life.  In  opposition  to  such  a  tendency, 
which  disowned  the  clauns  of  Christianity  on  the  whole  of 
life,  and  palliated  immorality,  the  apostle  says,  **  Whoever 
lives  in  sin,  whatever  be  his  pretensions,  is  &r  from  knowing 
Jesus  Christ ;  all  sin  is  a  transgression  of  the  divine  law, 
which  in  its  whole  extent  is  sacred  to  the  Christian.** 

The  view  of  the  false  teachers  to  which  we  have  been  led, 
by  the  First  Epistle  of  John, '  is  confirmed  by  the  second, 
addressed  to  a  Christian  female  in  those  parts,  named  Cyria, 

1  It  is  remarkable  that  the  author  of  the  two  last  epistleB  of  John 
styles  himself  a  presbyter,  a  term  vrhich  is  not  suited  to  dedgnate  an 
apostle,  and  particularly  since  at  that  time,  and  in  that  region,  a  penon 
was  living  who  was  unusually  distinguislied  by  the  name  of  the  Pi€i> 
byter  John.  Such  was  the  presbyter  John  to  whom  Papias  appeals, 
Kuseb.  ill.  29,  and  we  might  be  tempted  to  attribute  this  epiatle  to  him. 
Ue  appears  to  have  been  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
presbyter  (which  is  here  a  title  of  office)  John,  from  the  apoatle  John, 
and  hence  the  word  irptafivrtpos  was  wont  to  be  placed  before  the  name 
John.  It  is  indeed  improbable  that,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  apostle, 
another  could  have  attained  such  high  repute  among  the  churches,  as 
this  epistle  leads  us  to  suppose  of  its  author ;  but  it  might  have  been 
written  after  the  apostle's  death ;  for  that  the  presbyter  sunriTed  him 
may  be  inferred,  as  Credner  justly  remarks,  from  the  circumstance  that 
Papias,  in  speaking  of  what  John  and  the  other  apostles  had  said,  uses 
the  word  tlntv,  but  when  speaking  of  the  two  individuals  who  had  not 
heard  Christ  himself,  Aristion  and  the  presbyter  John,  he  says  xSywouf. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  great 
harmony  of  colouring,  tone,  and  style,  between  the  first  epistle  and  the 
two  others,  favours  the  opinion  of  their  being  written  by  the  j>ame 
person;  nor  can  this  be  counterbalanced  by  the  instances  of  single 
expressions  that  do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  John's  writings.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  that  presbyter,  especially  if  we  are  to  consider 
the  Apocalypse  as  his  work,  could  adopt  a  style  so  foreign  to  himself, in 
so  slavish  a  manner,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  As  to  the  name 
of  presbyter,  which  John  here  assumes,  we  can  hardly  think  it  of  conse- 
quence that  Papias  distinguishes  the  apostles  by  the  term  irp«<r/3vrc/»ot,for 
it  is  evident  that  he  so  calls  them  only  in  relation  to  their  contemporaries 
as  belonging  to  a  still  earlier  period,  and  it  cannot  hence  be  inferred  that 
John  gave  himself  that  title.  But  since  there  is  no  original  document 
extant,  in  which  John  marks  his  relation  to  the  church,  we  cannot  pny 
nounce  an  opinion  that  he  was  never  known  by  such  an  epithet. 
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and  her  children ;  for  in  this  we  find  similar  warnings  against 
false  teachers  who  would  not  acknowledge  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  human  nature. '  He  spoScs  of  their  efforts  as 
forming  a  new  feature  of  the  times,  and  describes  them  not 
as  the  adversaries  of  Christianity  in  general,  but  as  persons 
who  had  apostatized  from  the  original  doctrine  of  Christ. 
He  solemnly  protests  against  all  fisdsifiers  of  that  doctrine, 
enjoins  on  the  fiuthful  not  to  receive  them  into  their  houses, 
nor  to  salute  them  as  Christian  brethren.  '^ 

The  third  Epistle  of  John,  which  is  addressed  to  an 
influential  person,  probably  an  overseer  in  one  of  the  churches, 
named  Gaius,  also  contains  several  important  hints  respecting 
the  existing  state  of  the  church.  This  Gains  had  distinguished 
himself  by  the  active  love  with  which  he  had  received  the 
messengers  of  the  £iith,  who  had  come  from  foreign  parts  and 
visited  his  church.  But  in  the  same  Christian  commimity  there 
was  a  domineering  individual,  Diotrephes,  who  had  shown  a 
very  different  disposition  towards  these  missionaries.  He  not 
only  was  not  ready  to  give  them  a  hospitable  reception,  but 
wished  to  prevent  others  from  doing  so,  and  even  threatened 
to  exclude  them  from  church  communion.  He  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  apostle,  and  even  mdulged 

^  It  appears  to  me  most  natural  to  explain  the  present  in  2  John  vii. 
ipx&fit^yov  instead  of  4\riXv$6rat  by  supposing  that  John  used  this  form 
owing  to  the  impression  on  his  mind  that  these  false  teacliers  not  only 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  historical  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
but  also  denied  the  possibility,  in  general,  of  a  Messiah's  appearing  in 
the  flesh. 

'  Although  we  may  recognise  in  the  form  of  this  expression  a  natural 
characteristic  of  John,  a  Tehemence  of  affection  as  strong  in  its  anti- 
pathies as  in  its  attachments,  yet  its  harshness  is  much  softened  by  a 
reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  writing.  He  cer* 
tainly  wished  only  to  express,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  erery  appear* 
anoe  should  be  avoided  of  acknowledging  those  persons  as  Christian 
brethren.  Only  on  this  account  he  says,  thai  they  are  not  to  be  saluted. 
which,  in  the  literal  sense,  he  would  not  have  said  even  in  reference  to 
heathens.  We  must  restrict  it  to  the  peculiar  sense  of  Christian  salu- 
tation, which  was  not  a  mere  formality,  but  a  token  of.  Christian  brother- 
hood. But  to  preserve  the  purity  of  Christianity  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Christian  church,  it  was  very  important  to  exclude  from  the  very 
beginning  the  reception  of  these  persons  (who,  by  their  arbitrary  specu- 
lations and  fiftbrications,  threatened  to  destroy  the  grounds  of  the 
Christian  &ith)  into  the  churches,  which  were  not  sufficiently  armed 
against  their  arts,  and  into  which  they  had  various  methods  of  insinu* 
ating  themselves. 
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in  malicious  invectives  against  him.  It  is  evident,  that  if  a 
member  of  a  Christian  community  ventured  to  conduct  him- 
self in  such  a  manner  towards  an  apostle,  he  must  have  had 
personal  reasons  for  not  treating  him  with  that  reverence 
which  was  shown  to  an  apostle  by  all  believers  ;  just  as  those 
who  were  hostile  to  Paul  had  special  groimds  for  disputing 
his  apostolic  authority.  *  It  is  also  very  improbable,  that  this 
unfriendly  behaviour  towards  the  missionaries  could  have 
arisen  at  this  period  from  an  aversion  to  their  calling  simply 
as  such.  We  must  rather  attempt  to  discover  a  special 
ground  of  dislike  to  these  individual  missionaries.  Nor  is  it 
unnatmul  to  suppose  that  there  was  one  common  ground  for 
his  hostility  both  to  the  apostle  and  the  missionaries.  Now, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  latter  were  of  Jewish  descent  It 
is  said  to  their  praise,  that  they  went  out  to  publish  the 
gospel,  without  taking  anything  of  the  heathen  for  their 
maintenance.  If  they  were  Jewish  missionaries  this  would 
serve  as  a  praiseworthy  distinction,  for  from  what  Panl 
has  said  respecting  this  class  of  persons,  we  know  that  many 
of  them  abused  the  right  of  the  publishers  of  the  gospel  to  he 
maintained  by  those  for  whose  ssdvation  they  laboured.  Now, 
as  there  existed  in  the  Gentile  churches  an  ultra-pauline 
paity,  of  a  violent,  one-sided,  anti-Jewish  tendency,  and  the 
forerunner  of  Marcion,  Diotrephes  possibly  stood  at  the  head 
of  such  a  body,  and  his  hostile  conduct  towards  these  mis- 
sionaries, as  well  as  towards  the  apostle  John,  who  on  his 
arrival  in  Lesser  Asia  had  sought  to  reconcile  the  differences 
that  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  by  the  hannonizing 
influence  of   the   Christian  spirit — may  be  traced   to  the 

^  It  may  appear  strange  that  Paul,  the  most  influential  of  the  apostles, 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  in  xxi.  14,  only  twelre 
apostles  are  named  as  forming  the  foundation  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 
Though  the  reference  to  the  twelve  tribes  might  induce  the  author, 
whose  imagery  was  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament,  to  mentioR  only 
the  original  number  of  the  apostles,  still  the  apparent  undervaluation  of 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  which  this  seems  to  imply,  must  excite 
our  surprise.  And  we  are  ready  to  ask,  whether  the  author  did  not 
belong  to  those  who  did  not  place  Paul  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  older 
apostles,  and  did  not  sufficiently  acknowledge  hiB  fitness  for  the  apofltoUe 
work,  though  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  perceive  how  very  free  he  wia 
from  the  Judaism  that  would  easily  ally  itself  with  such  a  tendency, 
and  how  deeply  he  was  imbued  with  the  Christian  universalism  of 
John's  school  of  theology. 
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same  source.  Thus,  at  a  later  period,  Marcion  attached  him- 
self to  Paul  alone,  and  paid  no  deference  to  the  authority 
of  John. 

Various  traditions  respecting  the  labours  of  John  in  these 
regions,  which  he  continued  to  a  very  advanced  age,  perfectly 
agree  with  that  image  of  iatherly  superintendence  presented 
to  us  in  these  epistles.  In  a  narrative  attested  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,'  we  see  how  he  visited  the  Christians  in  the 
parts  round  about  Ephesus,  organized  the  churches,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  the  most  competent  persons  to 
fill  the  various  church-offices.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  he 
noticed  a  young  man  who  promised  to  be  of  much  service  in 
the  cause  of  the  gospel.  He  commended  him  to  one  of  the 
overseers  as  a  valuable  trust  committed  to  him  by  the  Lord. 
The  overseer  carefully  watched  him  till  he  received  baptism. 
But  he  placed  too  much  reliance  on  baptismal  grace.  He  left 
him  to  himself,  and  the  youth,  deprived  of  his  faithful  pro- 
tection, and  seduced  by  evil  associates,  fell  deeper  into  cor- 
ruption, and  at  last  became  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers. 
Some  years  after,  when  John  revisited  that  church,  he  was 
informed  to  his  great  sorrow  of  the  woftd  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  youth  of  whom  he  had  entertained  such 
hopes.  Nothing  could  keep  him  back  from  hastening  to  the 
retreat  of  the  robbers.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  seized  ani 
taken  into  their  captain's  presence ;  but  he  could  not  sustain 
the  sight  of  the  apostle;  John's  venerable  appearance  brought 
back  the  recollection  of  what  he  had  experienced  in  earUer 
days,  and  awakened  his  conscience.  He  fled  away  in  con- 
sternation ;  but  the  venei-able  man,  fiill  of  paternal  love,  and 
exerting  himself  beyond  his  sti*ength,  ran  after  him.  He 
€»Jled  upon  him  to  take  courage,  and  announced  to  him  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  By  his  fiitheriy 
guidance  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  his  soul,  and  formed  him 
into  a  worthy  member  of  the  Christian  community.  ^    Another 

*  Quia  dives  salv.  c.  42. 

>  Clemens  gives  this  narrative,  which  hreathes  the  spirit  of  John,  an 
a  veritable  historical  tradition,  and  do  legend,  fAvdos  =  \6yoSf  not  a 
fiv0os  in  the  sense  of  a  fable,  a  legend ;  okowtov  iwOow,  od  fivBov,  &AXa  Hrra 
Kiyoy  .....  Tcapou^tZoixivw  KoX  funifip  irt^vKteyiUwov,  See  Segaar  on 
the  passage.  Such  late  traditions  are  indeed  not  sufficient  pledges  to 
authenticate  a  narrative  as  true  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  possible  that  such 
a  narrative  might  be  so  constructed,  partly  to  check  the  injurious  oon- 
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tradition  preserved  by  Jerome*  bears  also  the  impress  of 
the  apostle's  spirit.  When  the  venerable  John  could  no 
longer  walk  to  the  meetings  of  the  church,  but  was  borne 
thither  by  his  disciples,  he  always  uttered  the  same  address 
to  the  church ;  he  reminded  them  of  that  one  commandment 
which  he  had  received  &om  Christ  himself  as  comprising  all 
the  rest,  and  forming  the  distinction  of  the  New  Covenant, 
^^  My  children^  love  one  another^  And  when  asked  why  he 
always  repeated  the  same  thing,  he  replied,  "  That  if  this  one 
thing  were  attained,  it  would  be  enough." 

Thus  the  aged  apostle  laboured  to  the  close  of  the  first 
century ;  and  the  spirit  that  diffiised  itself  from  the  churches 
of  Lesser  Asia  during  the  first  half  of  the  second  century, 
testifies  of  his  protracted  ministry  in  those  regions.  The 
Lord  made  use  of  his  instrumentality  to  prevent  the  foundar 
tion  of  the  faith  here  laid  by  the  apostle  Paul  from  being 
buried  under  a  heap  of  heterogeneous  speculations — and  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  Christian  faith  and  life  from  being 
distracted  by  various  extravagances;  that  the  glorious  body 
of  the  Christian  church  might  not  be  divided  into  a  multitude 
of  sects  and  schools,  and  especially  that  a  schism  might  not 
be  produced  by  the  increasing  opposition  of  the  Judaizing 
and  Hellenistic  elements.  His  peculiar  tendency,  which 
served  to  exhibit  rather  the  fulness  and  depth  of  a  heart 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  than  the  sharpness  and  dis- 
tinctness of  doctrinal  ideas,  was  adapted,  while  it  rejected 
with  ardent  love  whatever  threatened  to  endanger  the  founda- 
tion of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  to  conciliate  subordinate 
differences,  and  to  promote  the  formation  of  a  universal 
Christian  communion  out  of  heterogeneous  elements.  The 
extent  of  his  influence  is  marked  by  the  simple  practical 
spirit,  the  spirit  of  zealous  love  to  the  Lord,  and  the  spirit 
of    Christian    fidelity  in   firmly   adhering  to   the   original 

fidence  in  the  magical  effects  of  baptism,  and  to  set  in  a  clear  light  the 
truth,  that  every  one  after  obtaining  baptism  needed  so  much  the  greater 
watchfulness  over  himself— and  partly  to  counterwork  the  opinion  of 
the  Rigorists  on  the  nature  of  Repentance,  that  whoever  violated  the 
baptismal  covenant  by  peccata  mortcUia,  could  not  again  receive  forgive- 
ness of  sins.  But  at  all  events,  this  narrative,  which  is  free  from  ail 
colouring  of  the  miraculous,  gives  the  Impression  of  a  matter  of  fact 
lying  at  its  basis. 
*  Comment,  in  Ep.  ad  Galat.  c.  vi 
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apostolic  traditions,  even  though  not  perfectly  understood, 
-which  distinguished  the  Christian  teachers  of  Lesser  Asia  in 
their  conflict  with  the  Gnosticism  which  was  then  beginning 
to  prevail. 

With  John  the  apostolic  age  of  the  church  naturally  closes. 
The  doctrine  of  the  gospel  which  by  him  had  been  still  exhi- 
bited in  its  original  purity  was  now  exposed,  without  the 
support  of  apostolic  authority,  to  a  conflict  with  a  host  of 
opponents,  some  of  whom  had  already  made  their  appearance ; 
the  church  was  henceforth  left  to  form  itself  to  maturity 
without  any  visible  himian  guidance,  but  imder  the  invisible 
protection  of  the  Lord :  and  finally,  after  a  fiill  and  dear 
development  of  opposing  influences,  it  was  destined  to  attain 
the  higher  and  conscious  unity  which  distinguished  the  spirit 
of  the  apostle  John. 

We  wish  now  to  contemplate  more  closely  the  development 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  in  its  original  form,  and  to  observe 
how  the  xmity  of  the  Spirit  exhibited  itself  in  the  manifoldness 
of  the  natural  varieties  animated  by  that  Spirit,  and  in  the 
various  modes  of  oonception  which  proceeded  from  those 
varieties. 


BOOK  VI. 

THE  APOSTOLIC  DOCTRINB. 

The  doctrine  of  Christ  was  not  given  as  a  rigid  dead  letter,  in 
one  determinate  form  of  human  character,  but  it  was  an- 
nounced as  the  word  of  spirit  and  of  life  with  a  living  flexi- 
bility and  variety,  by  men  enlightened  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
who  received  and  appropriated  it  in  a  living  manner,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  various  constitutional  qualities,  and  the 
difference  of  their  course  of  life  and  education.  This  difiEerenoe 
served  to  manifest  the  living  unity,  the  riches  and  the  depth 
of  the  Christian  spirit  in  the  manifoldness  of  the  forms  of 
conception,  which  miintentionally  illustrated  each  other  and 
suppHed  their  mutual  deficiencies.  Christianity,  indeed,  was 
designed  and  adapted  to  appropriate  and  elevate  the  various 
tendencies  of  himian  character,  to  blend  them  by  means  of  a 
higher  unity,  and,  agreeably  to  the  design  of  the  peculiar  fun- 
damental tendencies  of  human  nature,  to  operate  through 
them  for  the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  Man,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  human  race  through  all 


In  the  development  of  the  original  Christian  doctrine,  we 
can  distinguish  three  leading  tendencies,  the  Pauline,  the 
Jacobean  (between  which  the  Petrine  forms  an  intermediate 
link),  and  the  Johannean.*  We  wish  first  to  review  the  Pauline 
form  of  doctrine,  since  in  this  we  find  the  fullest  and  most 
complete  development  of  Christian  truth,  which  will  best 
serve  as  the  basis  of  comparison  in  tracing  the  leading  ten- 
dencies of  the  other  apostles. 

^  Dr.  Nitzsch,  in  reference  to  the  various  forms  of  apostolic  doctrine, 
admirably  remarks, — "  To  disown  them  in  favour  of  a  one-sided  dogma- 
tism, is  to  abandon  that  completeness  and  solidity  which  these  modes 
of  contemplating  the  Christian  f&ith  impart,  while  they  reciprocally 
complete  one  another;  it  is  to  slight  that  by  which  scripture  ir  th 
maintains  its  elevation  above  all  conflicting  systems." — See  Die  Theo- 
loqUtdie  Zeitschrifl,  edited  by  Schleiermacher,  De  Wetto,  and  LUeke. 
•"--  — ^3.  narteS. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   PAULINB  DOOTRIVB. 

In  order  to  develop  from  its  first  principles  the  peculiar 
system  of  this  apostle,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the 
peculiar  quahties  of  his  ardent  and  profound  mind — ^his  pecu- 
liar education,  how  he  was  formed  in  the  Pharisaic  schools  to 
a  dialectic  and  systematic  development  of  his  acquirements — 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  was  led  from  the  most 
rigorous  Judaism  to  faith  in  the  gospel,  by  a  powerful  im- 
pression pn  his  soul  which  formed  a  grand  crisis  in  his  history. 
We  must  recollect  the  peculiarity  of  his  sphere  of  action  as 
an  apostle,  in  which  he  had  to  oppose  an  adulteration  of 
Christianity  arising  from  a  mixture  of  those  views  which 
he  himself  had  held  before  his  conversion.  In  reference 
to  the  sources  from  which  he  derived  his  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  doctrine,  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  what 
he  says  respecting  his  independence  and  separate  stand- 
ing as  a  teacher  of  the  gospel.  There  is  no  doubt,  for 
he  occasionally  alludes  to  it,  that  he  had  met  with  a  tra- 
ditionary record  of  the  sayings,  actions,  and  precepts  of 
Christ,  and  these  formed  the  materials  for  the  development 
of  his  Christian  knowledge,  (a/ite,  p.  95) ;  but  the  Spirit  pro- 
mised by  Christ  to  his  disciples,  who  was  to  disclose  to  them 
the  whole  meaning  and  extent  of  the  truth  announced  by 
him,  enlightened  Paul  in  an  independent  manner,  so  as  to 
develop  the  truths  of  which  the  germ  was  contained  in  those 
traditions,  and  form  them  into  one  whole  with  the  earlier 
divine  revelations,  and  with  the  truths  impLmted  in  the  ori- 
ginal constitution  of  man  as  a  religious  being.  Those  who 
blamed  him  for  blending  foreign  Jewish  elements  with 
Christianity,  entirely  misconceived  the  views  of  that  apostle, 
who  most  clearly  apprehended  and  most  fully  developed  the 
points  of  opposition  between  Judaism  and  Christianity.  Nor 
does  it  in  the  least  jtistify  their  censures  that  he  made  use  of 
certain  Jewish  elements,  which  contained  nothing  at  variance 
with  Christianity,  but  rather  served  as  the  groundwork  of 
the  new  dispensation.     A  comparison  of  the  Pauline  leading 
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ideas  with  the  words  of  Christ  as  reported  by  Matthew  smd 
Luke,  proves  that  the  germs  of  the  former  are  contained  in 
the  latter. 

That  which  constituted  the  preparative  standing-point  for 
Paul's  whole  Christian  life,  and  determined  his  transition  from 
Judaism  to  Christianity,  laid  also  the  foundation  for  the  pecu- 
liar form  in  which  the  latter  was  received  and  intellectoallj 
apprehended  by  him.  Here  we  find  the  natural  central-point, 
from  which  we  proceed  in  the  development  of  his  doctrine. 
The  ideas  of  vofiog  and  hmioavvq  form  the  connexion  as  wisll 
as  the  opposition  of  his  earlier  and  later  standing-point  The 
term  liKaioavvri  in  the  Old  Testament  sense,  designates  the 
theocratic  way  of  thinking  and  life,  and  also  that  unrestrictea 
theocratic  right  of  citieenship  which  entitled  to  a  participa- 
tion in  the  temporal  goods  of  the  community,  and  to  eternal 
felicity.  According  to  his  former  views,  Paul  believed  that 
he  had  acquired  a  title  to  the  epithet  of  lUaioQ  by  the  strict 
observance  of  the  law  ;  as,  in  truth,  the  Pharisees,  to  whom 
he  belonged,  placed  their  confidence  and  indulged  their  pride 
in  that  observance,  while  they  guarded  against  the  violation  of 
the  law  by  a  variety  of  prohibitions.  He  was,  as  he  himself 
asserts  (Philip,  iii.),  blameless  as  far  as  related  to  this  legal 
righteousness.  And  now  from  his  Christian  standing-point  Sie 
epithet  of  liKaiocy^  was  in  his  esteem  the  highest  that  could 
be  given  to  a  human  being,  and  liKaioavvri  expressed  complete 
fitness  for  participation  in  all  the  privileges  and  blessings  of 
the  theocracy,  and  consequently  of  salvation,  ^wi).  At«:accffv»iy 
and  C^rj  were  always  in  his  mind  correlative  ideas.  But  his 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  this  hiKmoavir}  had  undergone 
a  total  revolution  since  he  was  convinced  of  the  insufiGiciency 
and  nullity  of  that  which  he  had  before  distinguished  by 
this  name.  That  liKHioavvq  vojUKri  he  now  regarded  as  only 
an  apparent  righteousness,  which  might  satisfy  human  re- 
quirements, but  could  not,  however  plausible,  deceive  a  holy 
God,  and  therefore  was  of  no  avail  in  reference  to  the  king- 

*^  Paul  was  very  far  from  employing  the  word  ZiKouavvvri  merely  to 
designate  a  subordinate  moral  standing-point  like  the  later  anti-Jewish 
Gnostics,  for  he  always  proceeded  on  the  tbeocratical  principles  of  the 
Old  Testament.  I  cannot  therefore  admit  that,  in  Rom.  v.  7,  a  higher 
degree  of  morality  is  intended  by  the  word  kyadhs  than  by  ^Umos.  The 
opposite  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  Paul  places  these  woidji 
together  in  Rom.  vii.  12. 
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dom  of  Grod.  It  was  henceforth  his  fundamental  principle, 
that  no  man  by  such  works  as  he  might  be  able  to  ac- 
complish from  the  standing-point  of  the  law,  could  attain 
a  righteousness  that  would  avail  before  God.'  This  maxim, 
which  marks  the  opposition  between  his  earlier  and  later 
views,  it  was  his  main  object  to  develop  in  arguing  with 
his  Judaizing  opponents.  Now  he  certainly  in  this  con- 
troversy first  treated  of  the  epya  voyiov  as  an  observance 
of  the  ritual  prescriptions  of  the  law ;  for  his  adversa- 
ries wished  to  impose  even  these  on  the  believing  Gentiles 
as  belonging  to  the  true  diKmotruyrj  and  as  essential  to 
fitness  for  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  this  it  was  which 
he  would  not  aUow.  Yet  from  the  standing-point  of 
Judaism  such  a  distinction  between  the  ceremonial  and 
moral  law  was  not  possible,  for  everything  was  contemplated 
as  a  divine  command ;  both  equally  involved  obedience  to 
the  divine  revealed  will,  and  both  required  a  disposition  of 
sincere  piety.*  Though  Paul  in  different  passages  and  refer- 
ences had  sometimes  the  ritual,  and  at  other  times  the  moral 
portion  of  the  vo/ioq  especially  in  his  thoughts,  yet  the  same 
general  idea  lies  always  at  the  basis  of  his  reasonings.  When 
he  had  occasion,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  to  impugn 
the  justifying  power  and  continued  obligation  of  the  ceremo- 
nial law,  still  his  argumentation  proceeds  on  the  whole  idea  of 
the  vofxoc*  It  is  the  idea  of  an  externally  prescribed  rule  of 
action,  the  law  as  commanding,  but  which  by  its  commands 
can  never  produce  an  internal  alteration  in  man.  Satisfaction 
can  be  given  to  the  law — which  indeed  is  true  of  every  law  as 
such — only  by  perfect  obedience.  Now  since  no  man  is  able 
to  effect  the  obedience  thus  required  by  the  divine  law,  it  of 
course  pronoimces  condemnation  on  all  as  guilty  of  its  vio- 
lation ;  Gal.  iii.  10.  This  is  true  of  the  imperative  moral 
law  which  is  revealed  in  the  conscience,  not  less  than  of 
particular  injunctions  of  this  law  exhibited  in  the  Old 
Testament  theocratic  form,  as  Paul  himself  applies  it  in  the 

*  The  rauline  expression  ou  HiKcuovrai  iv(&iru)v  rov  Btov  4^  %pytav  vSfMV 
or  ^K  vofAov  vaira  crdp{,  is  a  phrase  which  most  probably  Paul  very  sooft 
formed,  from  the  peculiar  development  of  his  Ghristian  convictions, 
arising  from  the  method  of  his  conversion. 

*  When  Christ,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  says  tnat  be  came  not 
to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil,  he  certainly  made  no 
such  distinction. 

VOL.  I.  E  B 
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Epistle  to  the  Romans  to  the  law  written  on  the  hearts  d 
ziiea,  the  law  of  conscience,  which,  as  he  asserts,  calls  forth 
the  consciousness  of  guHt  in  those  to  whom  the  v6fA0Q  was  nut 
given  in  the  external  theocratic  form. 

In  reference  to  the  whole  idea  of  the  vofiu^  in  the  revelation 
of  the  divine  requirements  to  Man  in  the  form  of  an  impenUive 
law,  the  apostle  says,  Gal.  iii.  21,  that  if  it  could  make  men 
inwardly  alive,  if  it  could  impart  a  true  internal  life  from 
which  ell  goocbiess  would  spontaneously  proceed,  then  it  would 
be  right  to  speak  of  a  diKaiofrvyri  proceeding  from  the  law.  Yet 
in  that  case,  if  Man  were  truly  in  harmony  with  the  requirements 
of  the  law  in  the  constitution  of  his  internal  life,  it  could  not 
be  properly  said  that  he  obtained  a  righteousness  available 
before  God  by  the  works  of  the  law ;  for  the  external  supposeB 
the  internal  j  the  disposition  of  true  righteousness  is  manifest 
of  itself  to  the  eye  of  Omniscience;*  the  internal  cann(»t 
proceed  from  the  external,  but  the  external  must  proceed 
from  the  internal.  Still  in  this  case,  works  corresponding  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law  would  be  the  necessary  marks  of 
the  truly  righteous  and  of  the  righteousness  that  avails  before 
God,  of  what  is  truly  well-pleasing  to  God.  But  in  the  present 
condition  of  Man,  this  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  dispo- 
sition corresponding  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  does  not 
exist  in  man,  and  an  external  law  cannot  produce  a  change 
internally,  cannot  communicate  power  for  fulfilling  its  own 
commands,  nor  overcome  the  opposition  that  exists  in  the 
disposition.     Even  if  a  man  be  influenced  by  inferior  motives, 

1  This  is  acknowledged  by  Aristotle ;  on  8c?  ret  Bixaua  vgdrrovras 
iiKulous  yivecrBai. — ra  irpdyfiara  iiKata  Aeyerox,  Sray  ^  roiavra  oia  ay  i 
S'lKaios  Trpd^€i€V'  SiKaios  Be  icrrly  ovx  &  ravra  irpdrrtov,  &AA&  koX  6  oJkm 
Trpdrroov  as  ol  ^iKaioi  irgdrrovcrtv. — Eth.  Nich.  ii.  3.  As  Paul  contrasts 
the  standing-point  of  the  righteousness  of  the  law  and  that  of  trae 
righteousness,  so  Aristotle  contrasts  the  rh  vrh  r&v  vdfiwv  reroyfUn 
voifiPf  and  the  v&s  ixovra  vgdrrtiv  (Kcurra^  &<rr*  ^Ivou,  ityaOhw,  X^w 
8'  ofoy  8ick  irpoaipeariv  (the  (ppopeiv  rdt  rod  iryevfiaros,  from  which  all  right 
action  must  proceed ;  Rom.  viii.  6.)  But  Christianity  elevates  the 
reference  of  the  mind  above  the  reflection  of  the  good  in  the  irparr6ften 
to  the  a^rh  iiyaOhvy  the  original  source  and  archetype  of  all  good  in 
God,  to  communion  with  God,  and  the  exhibition  of  thia  commanioa 
in  the  actions  of  the  life.  It  is  the  disposition  of  the  truly  righteona 
which  refers  everything  to  the  glory  of  God.  Morality  is  a  manifesta- 
tion and  exhibition  of  the  divine  life.  And  Christianity  points  out  the 
process  of  development  through  which  a  man,  by  means  of  regenemtion, 
may  attain  to  that  aprr^  which  produces  the  right  irpoalp^tru. 
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by  (jarnal  fear  or  hope,  by  vanity  which  would  recommend 
itself  to  God  or  man,  to  accomplish  what  is  commanded 
according  to  appearance,  still  the  disposition  required  by  the 
spirit  of  the  law  would  be  wanting.  The  works  resulting 
from  such  attempts,  whether  they  related  to  the  moral  or 
ritual  part  of  the  i^o/ioc)  would  want  the  disposition  which  is 
the  mark  of  the  genuine  diKaiotruyii,  presenting  itself  before 
a  holy  Grod.  It  results  from  this  connexion  of  ideas,  that 
titiough  €pya  vofiov  may  in  themselves  be  works  which  really 
exhibit  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  they  would  be  considered  by 
Paul  as  acts  of  a  merely  superficial  external,  and  not  internal 
obedience,  they  would  bear  the  impress  of  mere  legahty  in 
Opposition  to  true  piety  and  morality.  The  tpya  vofiov  are  not 
classed  with  epya  dyaOd  but  opposed  to  them ;  Eph.  ii.  10.  Of 
such  a  legal  righteousness  he  speaks  when  he  says,  PhiL  ii.  6, 
that  in  this  respect  he  had  been  a  Pharisee  without  blame, 
though  viewing  it  afterwards  from  the  Christian  standing- 
point  he  esteemed  it  as  perfectly  ni^tory.  Thus,  in  a  two- 
fold sense,  Paul  could  say  that  by  works  of  the  law  no  man 
could  be  justified  before  God.  Taking  the  expression  works  of 
the  law  in  an  ideal  sense,  no  man  can  perform  such  works  as 
are  required  by  the  law ;  taking  it  in  an  empirical  sense,  there 
are  no  works  which  are  really  performed  on  the  standing- 
point  of  the  law,  and  correspond  to  its  spirit  and  require- 
ments. 

If  the  assertion  of  the  insufi&cienoy  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  law  be  made  without  more  exactly  defining  it,  it  may  be 
supposed  to  mean,  that  the  moral  commands  of  the  law 
exhibit  only  an  inferior  moral  standing-point,  and  on  that 
account  can  lead  no  one  to  true  righteousness.  According  to 
this  supposition,  our  judgment  respecting  the  claims  of  Chris- 
tianity would  take  a  particular  direction,  and  we  should  con- 
sider the  exhibition  of  a  complete  system  of  morals,  as  forming 
its  essential  preeminence  over  the  former  dispensation.  But 
from  the  manner  in  which  Paul  makes  this  assertion,  it  i^ 
evident  that  this  is  not  his  meaning.  He  never  complains  of 
the  law  as  defective  in  this  respect,  but  on  the  contrary  eulo- 
gizes it  as  in  itself  holy  and  good ;  Rom.  vii.  12.  The  single 
commandment  of  love  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  vo^o: , 
contains  in  &ct  everything  (Romans  xiii.  9)  essential  to  moral 
perfection,  and  whoever  fulfilled  this  would  be  truly  righteous. 
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And  in  the  two  first  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
his  aim  is  to  prove  that  the  Jews  in  relation  to  their  lo^ocj  as 
well  as  the  Gentiles  in  relation  to  the  moral  law  inscrihed  on 
their  hearts,  were  not  wanting  in  their  knowledge  of  what  was 
good,  but  in  the  power  of  will  to  perform  what  they  knew  to 
be  good.  The  reason  why  the  law  could  not  produce  true 
righteousness,  consisted  in  the  &ct  that  it  presented  goodness 
only  in  the  form  of  an  external  command,  and  also  in  the 
relation  of  the  command  to  the  moral  condition  of  those  to 
whom  the  law  was  given.  This  leads  us  to'^he  central  point 
of  the  Pauline  Anthropology;  namely,  human  nature  as 
estranged  from  the  divine  life  and  standing  in  opposition  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law ;  whether  the  eternal  -moral  law, 
or  the  law  in  its  outward  theocratical  form;  This  opposition 
we  must  now  examine  more  minutely. 

That  principle  in  human  nature  which  strives  against  the 
ftdfilment  of  the  law,  the  apostle  generally  distinguishes  by 
the  name  of  the  Flesh,  and  the  man  in  whom  this  principle 
predominates,  or  the  man  whose  mind  is  not  yet  transformed 
by  Christianity,  by  the  name  of  trapkiKoc  or  r«  r^c  ffoptoi 
ippovm-.  He  represents  this  principle  striving  against  the  Jaw 
as  a  law  in  the  members,  which  opposes  the  law  of  reason;  he 
speaks  of  "the  motions  of  sin  in  the  membei's"  which  ob- 
structed the  ftdfilment  of  the  law  acknowledged  by  the  mind; 
Romans  vii.  5.  The  body  as  the  seat  of  sinful  desires  he 
calls  the  awfia  tyjc  dfiapriag,  Rom.  vi.  6,  the  Guifia  TTJt^  ffc((>toc, 
Col.  ii.  11.  Hence  we  might  conclude,  that  the  apostle  de- 
duced sin  from  the  opposition  between  sense  and  spirit  in 
human  nature,  and  that  he  considered  evil  as  a  necessary 
transition-point  in  the  development  of  human  nature,  till 
spirit  acquired  the  perfect  ascendency.  But  this  could  not  be 
the  apostle's  meaning,  for  he  considered  this  conflict  between 
reason  and  sense,  not  as  founded  in  the  original  nature  of 
man,  but  as  the  consequence  of  a  free  depsurture  from  his 
original  destination,  as  something  blameworthy ;  and  here  we 
see  of  what  practical  importance  in  the  Pauline  doctrine  is  the 
supposition  of  an  original  perfection  in  man  and  a  fisdl  fit)m  it 
Hence  we  must  consider  in  every  instance,  the  preponderance 
of  sensual  inclination  over  reason,  according  to  Paul's  view, 
only  as  an  essential  consequence  of  the  first  moral  disunion. 
There  are  indeed  many  things  to  be  urged  against  the  supposi- 
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tion  that  when  he  specifies  the  trdpl  as  the  source  of  sin,  he  meant 
nothing  but  sensuality  in  opposition  to  the  spiritual  principle 
in  man.  Iji  Gal.  v.  20,  among  the  works  of  the  trapf,  he 
mentions  divisions  {hxotrraffiaij,  which  cannot  be  attributed 
to  sensual  impulses.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  argue  in  favour 
of  sttch  an  interpretation  by  saying,  that  Paul  had  in  view 
those  divisions  which  he  tmced  to  sensual  impulses,  to  a 
sensual  way  of  thinking,  to  a  Judaism  that  adhered  to  sen- 
sual objects,  and  opposed  the  more  spiritual  conceptions  of 
Christianity.  But  it  appears  still  more  surprising  that  he 
traces  everything  in  that  erroneous  tendency  which  he  op- 
posed in  the  church  at  Colossse  to  the  adpS,  to  a  vovg  aapKiKOQ ; 
and  here  it  would  be  diflficult  to  attribute  everything  to  a 
sensual  addictedness,  for  we  meet  on  the  contrary  with  a 
morbid  striving  at  freedom  from  the  senses,  an  ascetic  ten- 
dency which  would  defraud  the  bodily  appetites  of  their  just 
claims.  And  even  if  in  all  these  attempts  we  detected  the 
workings  of  a  refined  sensuality,  that  tendency  which,  while 
cleaving  to  outward  objects,  could  not  rise  to  the  pure  inward 
religion  of  the  spirit ;  still  we  find  that  in  the  Corinthian 
church  also,  the  apostle  traced  to  the  rrdpl  everything  which 
either  openly  or  secretly  opposed  Christianity,  not  excepting 
even  the  speculative  Grecian  tendency,  the  aoipiav  irireiv, 
which  treated  the  simple  gospel  with  contempt.  From  all 
these  considerations,  we  may  infer  with  certainty  that  some- 
thing more  than  sensuality  was  included  in  the  Pauline  idea 
of  adpi.  And  it  confirms  this  conclusion,  that  Paul  not  only 
uses  the  phi*ase  jcara  avOpiawov  TrepnrarElu  as  equivalent  to 
•faru  ffdpica  TrepiiruTeiVf  but  also  employs  the  designation 
ayOpbJirog  ypv^tKoQ  as  equivalent  to  dvOpiowoQ  aapKik-acy  1  Cor. 
ii.  14.  Ail  this  relates  only  to  the  opposition  of  the  Human 
to  the  Divine,  whether  the  <rdp^  or  the  ^'^X'??^  against  the 
Oeiov  7r yeufia.  Paul  detected  in  the  philosophic  conceit  of  the 
Greeks,  which  with  all  its  striving  could  not  pass  beyond  the 
boimds  of  earthly  existence,  and  satisfied  itself  without  finding 

*  Paul  indeed  might  distinguish  the  wivfm  from  the  ^xh  as  a  power 
inherent  to  human  nature,  which  serves  aa  an  organ  for  the  Divine,  or 
for  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  under  that  influence  acquires  a  predominant 
activity.  This  may  be  inferred  also  from  the  trichotomy,  (a  threefold 
division  of  man)  in  1  Thess.  v.  23.  According  to  that  trichotomy,  the 
ifn/x^Mos  would  be  a  person  in  whom,  by  the  predominance  of  the  lower 
powers  of  the  soul,  the  higher,  the  subjective  w/tev/ta  was  depressed. 
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the  highest  good  which  alone  can  give  true  satisfaction  to  the 
mind,  and  in  the  aiTogance  of  the  imaginary  l^al  righteouft- 
ness  of  the  Jews,  the  same  principle  of  the  trdpl  as  in  the 
thirst  for  sensual  pleasure.  There  was  a  oo<^ia  imto,  adfuait  a 
^iKaiotrvvri  icard  trdpKa,  These  ideas,  (rapf,  Koafio^,  irvtvfia  too 
Koofiov,  correspond  to  one  another.  Tlius  the  term  ou\tl  denotes 
human  nature  generally  in  its  state  of  estrangement  from  the 
divine  life  ;  and  from  this  designation  we  cannot  determine 
what  Paul  considered  as  the  one  fundamental  tendency  &om 
which  all  the  forms  of  sin  might  be  deduced,  or  whetiier  he 
admitted  one  such  source.  On  this  last  point  we  find  no 
precise  explanation  in  his  writings.  But  as  he  represented 
the  ditp  Znv,  the  Xpitn-^  ifji',  to  be  the  principle  of  good  in 
man,  it  is  implied  that  the  kavrf  ji/r,  the  selfish  tendency 
(the  eyiit  in  relation  to  self,  not  subordinating  itself  to  the 
religious  sentiment,  GaJ.  ii.  30),  was  the  fundamental  tendency 
of  evil.  Now,  j)artly  because  tiie  power  of  the  sinful  principle 
in  the  present  condition  of  human  nature  makes  itself  known 
by  the  conflict  of  sensual  inclinations  with  the  law  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Spirit — partly  because  Christianity  first  spread 
itself  among  those  classes  in  which  it  had  to  combat  most  of 
all  with  the  power  of  rude  sensuality — partly  because  the 
body  serves  as  the  organ  of  the  sinful  tendency  which  has  the 
mastery  in  the  soul,  and  the  power  of  sinful  habit  continues 
in  it  with  a  sort  of  self-subsistence  even  after  the  soul  has 
been  made  partaker  of  a  higher  life  ;— on  all  these  accounts, 
Paul  often  employs  the  term  adpi  to  express  the  whole  being 
of  sin. 

Paul  commonly  refers  to  the  consciousness  of  sin  as  an 
universal  fact  in  human  natiure,  and  appeals  to  what  even* 
man  may  know  from  his  own  inward  experience.  By  this 
means,  his  preaching  everywhere  found  acceptance,  because  it 
was  based  on  a  fundamental  truth,  which  was  not  received  on 
tradition,  nor  on  the  testimony  of  foreign  authority,  bnt 
manifested  itself  in  the  consciousness  of  every  individual  The 
consciousness  of  this  schism  in  human  nature,  and  the  feeling 
arising  out  of  it,  of  the  need  of  redemption,  remains  in  its 
unchangeable  validity,  independent  of  all  historical  tradition, 
and  though  man  must  acknowledge  this  schism  as  a  given 
fact  without  being  able  to  explain  its  origin.  This  internal 
fiict,  to  which  Paul  appealed  as  a  matter  of  immediate  con- 
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aciousness,  we  must  distinguish  from  all  attempts  to  explain 
it,*  which  may  appear  untenable;  while  this  feet,  and  the 
sense  of  a  need  of  redemption  springing  out  of  it,  and  feith 
in  a  Redeemer,  retain  their  value  undiminished.  Hence  it  is 
Teiy  natiuul,  and  a  proof  of  the  apostle's  wisdom,  that  he 
treats  in  so  few  passages  of  the  original  perfection  of  the  first 
man,  and  of  the  first  sin,  compared,  wilji  the  number  which 
relate  to  this  universal  feet.  But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
what  he  says  on  this  subject  has  a  merely  accidental  con- 
nexion with  his  Christian  convictions;  that  everything  which 
he  says  of  the  first  man,  only  served  as  a  foil  borrowed  firom 
the  notions  in  vogue  among  the  Jews,  to  set  the  redeeming 
work  of  Christ  in  a  more  striking  light  by  the  contrast.  We 
may  rather  affirm  that  this  feet  is  intimately  and  closely  con- 
nected with  the  whole  Christian  consciousness  of  the  apostle, 
for  it  lies  ever3rwhere  at  the  basis,  where  he  represents  this 
schism  not  as  something  included  in  the  plan  of  the  divine 
creation  itself,  and  necessary  in  the  development  of  human 
nature,  but  as  something  blameworthy.  To  justify  the 
holiness  and  love  of  God,  it  must  have  been  important  for 
him  to  be  able  to  say,  that  man  was  not  created  in  this  con- 
dition by  God,  but  that  it  originated  in  an  abuse  of  the 
fireedom  bestowed  upon'hinL*** 

>  This  feet,  the  only  one  necessaiy  to  be  presupposed  in  order  to  faith 
in  a  Bedeemer,  is  in  itself  independent  of  all  investigations  respecting 
the  derivation  of  the  human  race ;  and  as  something  known  by  imme- 
diate inward  experience,  belongs  to  a  province  of  life  which  lies  out  of 
the  range  of  all  speculation,  or  of  inquiries  into  natural  science  and 
history.  And  the  doctrine  of  a  pre-existence  of  souls,  though  insufficient 
to  explain  this  fact,  leaves  it  untouched,  or  even  requires  to  be  explained 
by  it  It  is  essential  to  Christianity  that  it  rests  on  an  historical  basis, 
which,  in  order  to  be  acknowledged  in  its  true  meaning,  only  pre- 
BQpposes  experiences  which  every  man  can  make  for  himsel£ 

'  Kiabbe,  in  his  excellent  work,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Sunde,  p.  56, 
remarks,  that  he  does  not  clearly  understand  wha|  are  my  views 
respecting  the  origination  of  sin  in  the  primitive  state  of  man.  But  it 
was  foreign  to  my  object — since  I  only  wished  to  develop  the  doctrines 
of  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  conceived  and  repre- 
sented by  him,  and  their  mutual  connexion — to  explain  myself  further 
on  this  topic,  and  to  state,  as  I  must  have  done  as  a  believer  in  Revealed 
Beligion,  that,  according  to  my  conviction,  the  origin  of  evil  can  ouly 
be  understood  as  a  fact,  a  fact  possible  by  virtue  of  the  freedom  belong- 
ing to  a  created  being,  but  not  to  be  otherwise  deduced  or  explained. 
It  lies  in  the  idea  of  evil,  that  it  is  an  utterly  inexplicable  thing,  auU 
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But  this  view  of  the  subject  is  not  admissible  i^  as  many 
have  maintained,  Paul  exhibited  the  first  man  as  a  representa- 
tive of  human  nature,  and  wished  to  show  by  his  example 
how,  by  virtue  of  the  original  constitution  of  human  nature, 
love  of  pleasure  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  rational  prin- 
ciple or  to  the  capability  for  rel^ion — ^that  this  is  constantly 
repeated  in  the  case  of  ^very  individual,  in  order  that  man, 
from  the  consciousness  of  this  opposition,  may  attain  thronj^ 
redemption  to  the  efl&cient  supremacy  of  religion  in  hk 
nature.  This  chain  of  ideas  we  should  certainly  find  in  Paul's 
writings,  if  it  could  be  shown  that,  in  Rom.  vii.  9,  he  alluded 
to  and  intended  to  mark  the  condition  of  original  innocence; 
and  how  by  the  commandment  that  state  of  childlike  inge^ 
nuousness  was  removed,  and  the  slimibering  love  of  pleasure 
was  brought  into  consciousness  and  raised  to  activity.  But 
it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  apostle,  where  he  speaks  of  an 
apparent  freedom  from  guilt,  in  which  the  principle  of  sinless- 
ness  though  scarcely  developed,  lay  at  the  bottom,  had  in  his 
thoughts  that  original  freedom  from  guilt  which  he  rather 
describes  as  sinfulness.  Certainly  he  could  not  have  said  that 
by  one  man  sin  came  into  the  world,  if,  in  Eom.  viL  9,  he  had 
assumed  the  existence  of  sin  already  in  the  first  man  accord- 
ing to  his  original  constitution,  as  something  grounded  in  the 
essence  of  human  nature.  In  order  to  reconcile  this,  some- 
thing foreign  must  be  introduced  into  Paul's  train  of  thought, 
which  evidently  does  not  belong  to  it.  If  we  proceed  on  the 
supposition  that  a  freedom,  in  the  seuse  in  which  it  must  be 
allowed  accordmg  to  this  Pauline  doctrine,  and  a  transition 
from  sinlessness  to  sin,  is  something  inconceivable,  still  we  are 
not  justified  in  explaining  Paul  according  to  a  representation 

whoever  would  explain  it  nullifies  the  very  idea  of  it.  It  is  not  the 
limits  of  our  knowledge  which  make  the  origin  of  sin  something  inex- 
plicable to  U8,  but  it  follows  from  the  essential  nature  of  sin  as  an  act  of 
free  will,  that  it  must  remain  to  all  eternity  an  inexplicable  fact  It 
can  only  be  understood  empirieally  by  means  of  the  moral  self-consciooB- 
ness.  To  ip<i>T7ifiay  h  irdvrav  aXridy  icrri  kokSov,  iiaKKov  Z\  ^  ircpi  t«^«v 
a»5Js,  h  r-g  t^vx]7  ^yytyi^ofX€vrif  ^v  €t  fi'fi  ris  i^aipfd^aerai,  rjis  itXii$€ias 
vvTws  ov  fi'fi  iroTe  rvxoi.  Ep.  ii.  Platon.  Whoever  in  his  arroguni 
littlencFs  can  satisfy  himself  with  mutilating  human  natore,  and 
reducing  it  to  a  minimum,  with  substituting  thinking  in  a  certain 
form  in  place  of  the  whole  man,  may  adjust  alter  his  own  fashion  all  the 
phenomena  in  the  moral  world;  but  the  unconquerable  voice  of  Mature 
will  know  how  to  assert  her  rights  against  all  such  iine-spun  theories. 
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of  which  no  trace  can  be  found  in  his  writings,  not  to  add 
that  such  a  view  is  opposed  to  his  moral  and  religious  spirit, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  Christianity  in  general ;  for  according  to 
it,  the  consciousness  of  freedom,  and  the  sense  of  guilt  con- 
nected with  it,  could  be  nothing  else  than  a  necessary  decep- 
tion imposed  by  the  Creator  hunself  in  the  development  of 
human  nature ;  an  unavoidable  illusion  in  the  consciousness 
of  each  individual. 

The  sin  of  the  first  man  occupies  so  important  a  position  in 
Pauls  views,  because  it  was  a  free  act  from  which  a  couree  of 
life  proceeded,  contradicting  the  original  moral  nature  of  man 
or  the  image  of  God  in  man.  When  he  says,  Rom.  v.  12, 
"By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,"  we  shall  most 
naturally  understand  it  (as  he  adds  no  other  limiting  clause) 
in  this  manner ;  that  the  sinful  tendency  of  the  will,  or  the 
opposition  between  the  human  and  the  divine  will,  now  first 
made  its  appearance  in  the  hitherto  sinless  human  nature, 
and  propagated  itself  with  the  development  of  the  race  from 
this  first  point.  This  is  according  to  a  law  which  regulates 
the  propagation  of  human  kind  as  a  whole,  and  in  particular 
tribes,  nations,  and  fetmilies,  without  which  there  could  be  no 
history,  no  development  of  human  kind  as  a  race.  And,  in 
fexjt,  we  see  Paul  applying  the  same  law,  when  he  contem- 
plates evil  in  its  combined  and  reciprocal  efiects  on  the  great 
mass  of  mankind,  the  collective  body  of  Jews  or  Greeks. 
.  All  men  have  sinned,  since  they  have  followed  the  sinful* 
tendency  that  has  passed  upon  them  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race.  In  this  sense,  Paul  says  that  by  the 
disobedience  of  one  many  became  sinners.'     He  also  connects 

*  It  is  now  indeed  generally  acknowledged,  that  in  the  last  clauHe  of 
Rom.  V.  12,  the  relative  pronoun  cannot  be  referred  to  Adam.  It  is  not 
evident  to  me  (as  Rothe,  p.  32  of  his  acute  essay  on  this  passage,  Wit- 
tenberg, 1^36,  has  maintained),  that  ^^'  ^  cannot  be  translated  "f<yi 
that ;"  the  original  meaninir  of  this  preposition  with  the  dative,  by  meaa«t 
of  which  it  expresses  something  conditional,  an  accompaniment,  easily 
passes  into  the  si.i;n  of  a  certain  causal  relation;  and  as  4m  with  a 
dative  signifies  this;  hence  ip'  f  by  an  attraction  may  signify  "  for 
that/'  *'  because  that"  This  meaning  is  certainly  to  be  adopted  in  2  Cor. 
V.  4.  What  Rothe,  p.  25,  has  said  against  this  construction  in  the  last 
passage  is  quite  4in tenable.  Nor  does  Philip,  i.  21—24,  contradict 
this  interpretation,  for  anxiety  after  eternal  life  by  no  means  excludes 
the  repugnance  necessarily  founded  in  human  nature  against  the  conflict 
with  death.    Man  would  always  prefer  passing  to  a  higher  state  of 
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sin  and  death  together,  and  affirms  that  with  fdn  death  came 
into  the  world,  and  had  propagated  itself  among  all  men. 

existence  without  so  violent  a  process  of  transition,  and  the  /Bopcurtfat  is 
certainly  (what  Rothe  denies)  quite  as  necessary  and  constant  a  mark  of 
the  Christian  life  as  the  imiroettv.  I  will  readily  allow  that  Paul  has 
made  use  of  this  expression  in  the  Romans  to  designate  causality,  since 
it  corresponds  more  than  any  other  to  the  form  under  which  he  is  here 
thinking  of  causality.  The  first  original  causality  is  the  sin  of  Adam — 
the  secondary  cause,  the  connecting  link  for  this  continuation  of  death 
from  Adam,  is  the  sinning  of  individuals,  on  which  the  connexion 
between  sin  and  death,  subjectively  considered,  depends.  But  if  the 
i<p'  f  be  not  referred  to  Adam,  still  the  passage  might  be  so  taken  that 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  would  be  maintained  by  it,  if  either  the 
lifxapToy  is  referred  to  the  participation  of  all  in  Adam's  sin,  (which  yet 
would  be  entirely  arbitrary,  since  no  more  definite  expression  is  added 
to  indicate  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  the  sinning  of  all  in  one,)  ot 
the  i<b*  S  is  understood  in  Bothe's  sense.  The  reasoning  of  the  i^)0«tle 
would  then  be  this :  Men  sinned  indeed  from  the  time  of  Adam  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  they  did  not  sin  like  Adam  by  the 
violation  of  a  positive  law,  and  without  a  law  there  can  be  no  imputar 
tion  of  sin.  Consequently,  to  that  time,  not  men's  own  sins,  but  only 
that  sin  of  Adam  was  punished  as  the  common  guilt  of  humanity;  only 
in  this  relation  could  death  affect  them  as  a  punishment  of  sin.  Bat 
Paul  could  not  say  this  without  contradicting  what  he  had  asserted  a 
little  before ;  for  he  had  distinctly  shown,  that  the  want  of  an  outward 
theocratic  law  by  no  means  excused  the  Gentiles  in  their  sins,  since  its 
place  was  supplied  by  the  divine  law  revealed  in  their  consciences :  and 
always  when  he  refers  to  the  consciousness  of  guilt  in  men,  he  appeals 
to  this  internal  judgment  on  their  own  sins,  without  taking  account  of 
Adam's  sin  as  reckoned  to  the  whole  human  race.  And  if,  with  Bothe, 
'we  distinguish  a  positive  juridical  connexion  formed  by  imputation 
between  sin  and  death,  from  an  internal,  real,  natural,  and  therefore 
immediate  connexion,  (which  is  a  leading  idea  in  his  essay,  and  ex- 
pressed fully  in  p.  54,)  this  self-contradiction  in  Paul  would  not  be 
obviated,  for  the  divine  imputation  and  the  voice  of  conscience,  the 
internal  sense  of  guilt,  are  correlative  ideas.  The  voice  of  con- 
science, in  the  internal  sense  of  guilt,  is  nothing  else  than  the  subjective 
revelation  of  the  divine  imputation;  and  as  Paul  assumes  the  first 
independently  of  a  positive  law,  he  must  therefore  assume  the  second  as 
something  independent  of  positive  law,  as  he  himself  develops  it  in 
Rom.  ii.  14 — 16,  and  also  marks  the  connexion  between  sin  aud  death 
established  by  the  divine  justice,  and  manifested  as  such  in  the  con- 
sciences of  men ;  Kom.  i.  32.  If  we  allow  Paul  to  be  his  own  inter- 
preter, we  shall  find  the  train  of  thought  in  Rom.  v.  13,  14,  to  l»e  the 
following.  He  brings  forward  the  objection  that  i^e  sin  of  Adam  had 
reigned  in  the  world  till  Moses,  although  no  positive  law  was  in  exist- 
ence, and  without  law  there  could  be  no  imputation  of  sin.  He  repels 
this  objection  by  the  fact,  that  death  still  reigned  even  over  those  who 
had  not  sinned  like  Adam  against  a  positive  law.  This  fact  is  an 
objective  evidence  of  imputation,  and,  as  is  evident  from  the  preceding 
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Now,  according  to  Paul's  views,  this  cannot  be  understood  of 
an  essential  change  in  the  physical  organization  of  man,  and 
that  the  body  by  that  event  first  became  mortal  instead  of 
immortal,  for  he  expressly  asserts  the  opposite  in  1  Cor.  xv.  45, 
since  he  attributes  to  the  first  man  a  aaifja  ^^oVVor,  \I/v\ikuv^ 
in  contrast  with  the  <Tw/ia  icvtv^aTiKov  of  the  resurrection. 

This  change,  therefore,  can  only  relate  partly  to  the  manner 
in  which  our  earthly  existence  would  terminate,  the  forcible 
disruption  of  the  connexion  between  soul  and  body  which 
we  designate  by  the  name  of  death,  partly  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  necessity  of  such  a  death  would  appear  to  the 
human  mind.  But  both  are  closely  connected  with  one 
another.  As  life,  life  in  communion  with  God,  a  divine,  holy, 
happy,  and  unchsmgeable  life,  are  ideas  indissolubly  connected 

remarks,  this  imputation  approves  itself  to  be  just  in  the  conscience, 
which  exhibits  men  as  transgressors  of  an  undeniable  divine  law. 

^  What  Paul  here  says  of  the  y^vx^Kitv  of  man,  certainly  relates  only 
to  the  constitution  of  the  body,  which  only  has  in  it  the  principle  of 
earthly  life ;  he  could  not^  mean  to  designate*  by  it  the  nature  of  man  in 
general,  as  if,  since  it  had  in  itself  nothing  higher  than  an  animal  prin- 
ciple, and  was  destitute  of  the  divine  principle  of  life  which  was  first 
imparted  through  Christ  to  human  nature,  it  mbst  necessarily  succumb 
to  temptation.  That  supposition  which  we  have  already  combated 
would  then  follow,  that  sin  w^  something  already  deposited  in  the 
psychical  constitution  of  human  naj.ure,  and  a  necessary  link  in  its 
development,  which  would  manifest  its  power  when  once  aroused  from 
its  slumbers,  and  that  sinlessness-could  only  emauateifrom  Christ  But 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  the  indwelling  wevfm  of  the  human 
nature  itself  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  supernatural  in^cD/io,  as  the 
receptacle  in  the  human  soul  for  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
that  which,  in  connexion  with  the  supernatural  influence,  belongs  to  its 
right  activity ;  see  above,  p.  130.  .Even  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  fallen 
man,  he  recognises  something  higher  as- the  ^vxV'  1  cannot  agree  with 
TJsteri,  that,  in  the  passage  1  These,  v.,  by  the  term  x-yet^iua,  we  are  to 
understand  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  divine  principle  of 
life  communicated  by  it,  as  some  individualized  in  man.  In^  reference 
to  this,  Paul  ceuld  not  express  the  wish  that  it  might  be  preserved 
blameless,  for  in  itself  it  could  not  be  affected  by  any  sin :  wherever 
anything  sinful  found  entrance,  it  must  retire.  The  passage  in  1  Thcss. 
i.  19,  *'  Kepress  not  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  let  inspiration 
have  its  free  movement,"  cannot  be  considered  parallel ;  and  as  little 
the  exhortation  in  £ph.  iv.  30,  not  to  grieve  by  evil  passions  the  Spirit 
of  Ood  working  in  the  souls  of  believers,  which  is  very  different  from 
keeping  it  blameless  and  spotless.  In  all  these  passages,  vytdfia  is  not 
spoken  of  as  a  property  of  man ;  in  the  first,  on  the  contrary,  thevptdfia 
is  represented  as  altogether  homogeneous,  as  a  component  part  of  human 
nature  with  the  soul  and  body. 
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in  the  New  Testament  phraseology,  particularly  in  the  writing^ 
of  Paul  and  John,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  are  equally  connect©! 
the  ideas  of  sin,  unhappiness,  and  death.  As  man  in  com- 
munion with  God  becomes  conscious  of  a  divine  life  raised 
above  all  change  and  death,  and  the  thought  of  the  cessation 
of  life  or  annihilation  is  unknown  ;  so  when  by  sin  this  con- 
nexion is  broken,  and,  in  estrangement  from  God  as  the 
eternal  fountain  of  life,  he  becomes  conscious  of  his  contracted 
existence,  the  thought  of  death  first  springs  up.  Without 
this,  the  transition  from  an  earthly  existence  to  a  higher — 
objective  in  itself,  and  subjective  to  the  mind* — would  have 
been  only  the  form  of  a  higher  development  of  life.  In  this 
sense,  Paul  calls  sin,  the  sting  of  death,  1  Cor.  xv.  56,  by 
which  he  marks  the  internal  connexion  between  death  and  a 
sense  of  guilt ;  as  the  wounding  power  of  death  is  foimded  in 
sin,  death  as  that  terrific  object  to  the  mind  of  man  exhibits 
itself  only  in  connexion  with  the  consciousness  of  sin. 

Paul  certainly  represents  a  corruption  of  human  nature  as 
the  consequence  of  the  first  sin,  and  admits  a  supremacy  cf 
the  sinful  principle  in  the  human  race,  but  not  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  original  nature  of  man  as  the  offispring  of 
God,  and  created  in  his  image,  has  been  thereby  desixoyed. 
Bather  he  admits  the  existence  in  man  of  two  opposing  prin- 
ciples— ^the  predominating  sinful  principle  and  the  divine  prin- 
ciple, depressed  and  obscured  by  the  former,  yet  still  more  or 
less  manifesting  its  heavenly  origin.  Hence  he  deduces  an  un- 
deniable consciousness  of  God,  and  aifequally  undeniable  moral 
self-consciousness  as  a  radiation  from  the  former.  And  as  he 
recognises  an  origiual  and  universal  revelation  of  God  to  the 
human  consciousness,  so  also  he  acknowledges  in  hmnan 
nature  a  constitution  adapted  to  receive  it ;  as  there  is  a  self- 
testimony  of  God,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  man  lives,  moves,  and 
exists,  so  also  there  is  an  original  susceptibility  in  human 
nature  corresponding  to  that  testimony.  The  whole  creation 
as  a  revelation  of  God,  especially  of  his  almightiness  and 

*  Krabbe,  in  his  work  already  quoted,  although  the  premises  deduced 
by  him  from  1  Cor.  xv.  45,  ought  to  have  led  to  the  same  view  as  mine, 
yet  he  has  opposed  it,  under  the  supposition  that  I  have  not  admitted 
an  objective  alteration  of  the  form  of  death,  but  only  a  subjective 
alteration  in  reference  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  represented  to  the  mind 
of  man.  To  guard  against  this  misunderstanding,  I  have  added  eeveral 
»iew  observations  to  render  my  meaning  more  explicit. 
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goodnesi,'  is  designed  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  man  to  a  per- 
ception of  this  inward  revelation  of  God.  But  since  by  the 
predominant  sinful  tendency  of  man  the  susceptibility  for  this 
revelation  of  God  is  impaired,  he  has  lost  the  ability  to  raise 
himself  by  means  of  the  feelings  awakened  by  outward  im- 
pressions to  a  development  of  the  idea  of  God,  to  serve  a&  an 
organ  for  which  is  the  highest  destiny  of  the  human  spirit.* 
Since  the  consciousness  in  man  of  an  interior  being,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  is  distinct  from  nature,  and  exalted  above  it,  is 
capable  of  appropriating  the  supernatural,  has  been  depressed 
by  sin, — since  he  has  enslaved  himself  to  that  nature  over 
which  he  was  destined  to  rule,^  he  is  no  longer  able  to  develop 

'  In  Rom.  i.  20,  Paul  first  asserts  in  general,  that  the  invisible  being 
of  God  is  manifested  to  the  thinking  spirit  by  the  creation;  he  then 
specifies  the  revelation  of  his  power,  and  adds  to  it  the  general  term 
$€i6rriSf  (on  the  form  of  this  word  see  Rttckert^)  including  everything 
besides  which  belongs  to  the  revelation  of  the  idea  of  God,  to  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  divine  attributes  to  the  aSpara  rov  Beov.  We  cannot  de- 
duce from  the  words  (for  it  was  not  the  apostle's  intention  to  be  more 
definite)  a  special  reference  to  any  other  divine  attribute ;  but  it  is  not 
without  reason  that*  he  brings  forward  the  idea  of  A) mightiness,  be- 
cause this  first  strikes  the  religious  consciousness  on  the  contemplation 
of  Nature,  and  hence  the  consciousness  of  dependence  on  a  higher 
power  is  the  predominant  sentiment  in  Natural  Religion.  Still  we  may 
infer,  from  the  term  -nhxaphrtiffav  in  v.  21,  that  the  goodness  of  God 
was  present  to  his  thoughts,  which  is  favoured  by  a  reference  to  Acts 
xiv.  17.  In  this  result  I  agree  with  Schneckenburger  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Natural  Theology  of  Paul  and  its  sources,  contained  in  his 
BeitrStge  zur  Einleitung,  <kc.  But  I  cannot  perceive  the  necessity 
for  deducing  the  manner  in  which  Paul  has  expressed  himself  from  any 
other  source  than  from  the  depths  of  his  own  spirit,  enlightened  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ ;  and  in  Philo's  far  less  original  investigations,  I  can 
find  nothing  which  can  serve  to  explain  Paul's  thoughts  and  language, 
although  I  see  nothing  in  the  use  Schneckenburger  is  disposed  to  make 
of  Philo  for  the  illustration  of  the  New  Testament,  which  tends  to  de- 
preciate the  latter ;  and  I  must  entirely  agree  with  his  excellent  remarks 
on  the  relation  of  Xhe  Alexandrian-Jewish  school  to  the  appearance  of 
Christianity.  He  also  justly  remarks,  that  those  who  in  their  folly  think 
that  they  can  illustrate  the  greatest  revolution  in  the^  human  race  (the 
moral  creation  effected  by  Christianity)  by  excerpts  from  Philo  (an  at- 
tempt as  rational  as  to  explain  the  living  principle  by  a  corpse),  must 
serve  quite  a  different^  object  from  that  which  they  have  proposed  to 
themselves. 

'  The  connexion  of  the  inward  and  outward  revelation  of  God  is 
probably  hinted  at  in  the  phrase  ip  avrois*    Romans  i.  19. 

'  The  dominion  of  man  over  nature  presupposes  in  its  true  signifi- 
cance the  free  development  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  on  which  the 
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the  feelings  excited  in  his  breast>  of  dependence  on  a  higher 
power,  and  of  gratitude  for  the  blessings  bestowed  npon  him, 
so  as  to  believe  in  an  Almighty  God  as  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  world,  but  he  allows  these  feelings  to  terminate  in  the 
created  beings,  in  the  powers  and  phenommia  of  nature  by 
which  they  were  fii*st  excited.  Thus,  as  Paul  describes  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  idolatry  originated  in  the  deification  of 
Nature,  which  yet  implies  a  depressed  consciousneiss  of  God, 
and  to  this,  as  lying  at  its  basis,  Paul  appealed  in  his  discourse 
at  Athens.  This  depression  of  the  consciousness  of  God  by  the 
substitution  of  sensible  objects,  tended  more  and  more  to  the 
deterioration  of  man's  moral  nature  ;  Rom.  i.  28.  Yet  this, 
as  it  belonged  to  the  essence  of  hiunanity,  could  not  be 
entirely  obliterated.  It  manifested  itself  in  the  conscience 
as  the  imdeniable  emanation  from  the  consciousness  of  God. 
According  to  Paul,  this  is  the  revelation  of  an  internal  law  for 
the  life,  and  a  judgment  upon  it,  imdeniable  by  man,  even 
should  he  not  deduce  from  it  the  consciousness  of  that  God 
who  here  manifests  himself  as  a  hidden  legislative  and  judging 
power.  Men,  in  passing  judgment  on  one  another,  give 
evidence  of  the  power  of  that  innate  law  of  their  nature,  and 
condemn  themselves  ;  Rom.  ii.  1.* 

Thus  Paul  represents  two  general  principles  in  the  natural 
man  as  striving  against  each  other ;  the  principle  peculiar  to 
the  offspring  of  God,  and  allied  to  God,  an  implanted  con- 
sciousness of  God,  and  (groimded  on  that)  a  moral  self-con- 
sciousness, the  reaction  of  the  religious  and  moral  nature  of 
man  ;  and  the  principle  of  sin  ;  or,  in  other  words.  Spirit  and 
Flesh.      And  as  the  former,  the  original  nature  of  man,  is 

elevation  of  the  spirit  over  nature  and  its  affinity  to  Qod  is  founded,  as 
a  means  of  exercising  that  true  dominion. 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  that  Paul,  in  this  passage, 
alluded  to  the  Jews,  who  are  expressly  mentioned  in  v.  9.  Had  thin 
been  the  case,  the  transition  from  those  of  whom  he  had  been  speaking, 
the*  Gentiles,  to  this  new  subject,  the  Jews,  must  have  been  in  some  way 
marked.  But  the  9i6  only  refers  us  to  what  immediately  precedes,  i.  3'2, 
which  relates  to  the  Gentiles,  though  it  does  not  follow  that  Paul  con- 
fined himself  to  the  same  class  of  Gentiles.  Since  whoever  knows  the 
law  of  God  (according  to  which  they  who  do  such  things  are  worthy  of 
death)  and  yet  does  what  it  forbids,  cannot  excuse  himself, — thou  canst 
allege  no  excuse  for  thyself;  thou,  whoever  thou  mayest  be,  thou  who 
testifiest  of  thy  knowledge  of  God,  when  thou  judgest  another,  thou 
condemnest  thyself. 
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checked  in  its  development  and  efficiency  by  the  latter,  and 
detained  a  prisoner  as  by  a  hostile  force,  he  describes  the  state 
of  the  natural  man  in  general  as  one  of  bondage}  Still  a  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  made  between  the  different  states  of  this 
bondage,  whether  it  is  conscious  or  unconscious;  whether  the 
depressed  higher  nature  has  become  unconscious  of  its  own 
prerogative,  and  of  the  restraint  imposed  upon  it,  or  whether 
the  sens3  of  bondage  in  which  man's  higher  self  is  held  has 
been  CKoited,  and  hence  a  longing  after  freedom  in  the  de- 
veloped higher  self-consciousness.  The  latter  is  the  state  to 
which  the  apostle  has  affixed  the  name  of  bondage  in  the  more 
restricted  sense  of  the  word,  the  bondage  under  the  law  ;  a 
state  in  which  the  consciousness  of  the  depressed  higher 
nature  is  combined  with  that  of  the  law  revealing  itself  in  it. 
Hence  these  two  states  of  unconscious  or  conscious  bondage 
ore  distinguished  as  living  without  the  law,  or  living  imder 
the  law.  These  two  states  the  apostle  describes  in  the  7th 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  he  here  depicts,  in  his 
own  person,  and  from  his  own  experience,  two  general  states. 

The  first  state  he  represents  as  one  in  which  a  man  lives  in 
delusive  satisfection,  unconscious  both  of  the  requirements  of 
the  holy  law  and  of  the  power  of  the  counteracting  principle 
of  sinfulness.  He  awakes  from  this  state  of  security  when  the 
consciousness  of  the  law  and  its  requirements  is  excited.  The 
moral  ideal,  which  is  presented  by  the  law  to  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  man,  exerts  an  attractive  influence  on  his  higher 
nature.  He  feels  that  he  can  find  satisfaction  and  happiness 
only  in  the  agreement  of  his  life  with  this  law.  But  then  he 
sees  that  he  has  been  wofully  deceived,  for  the  law  when  it 
brings  forth  into  consciousness  the  sinful  desires  that  had 
hitherto  been  slumbering  in  his  breast,  irritates  them  to 
greater  activity  by  the  opposition  of  its  conmiands.  The  man 
who  is  enduring  this  conflict  is  represented  by  Paul  as  saying, 
"  The  commandment  that  should  have  tended  to  life  brought 
only  death ;  for  sin  which  now  took  occasion  to  break  forth, 
deceived  me  by  the  commandment  and  by  it  slew  me." — Rom. 
vii.  10,  11.  The  deception  which  was  practised  by  the  power 
of  the  hitherto  slumbering  but  now  rampant  sinful  desires, 
consisted  in  this,  that  when  the  law  in  its  glory,  the  moral 
archetype,  first  revealed  itself  to  the  higher  nature  of  man, 
1  The  8ovAc(a  r^s  A/ioprfas. 
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he  was  filled  with  earnest  desire  to  seize  the  revealed  ideal , 
but  this  desire  only  made  him  more  painfully  sensible  of  the 
chasm  which  separated  him  from  the  object  after  whidi  he 
aspired.  Thus,  what  appeared  at  first  a  blissful  ideal,  by  the 
giult  of  death-producing  sin  became  changed  into  its  opposita 
The  higher  nature  of  man  aspiring  after  a  freer  seSf-con- 
sciousness,  is  sensible  of  the  hannony  between  itself  and  the 
divine  law,  in  which  it  delights  ;  but  there  is  another  power, 
the  power  of  the  sinful  principle  striving  against  the  higher 
nature,  which,  when  a  man  is  disposed  to  follow  the  inward 
divine  leading,  drags  him  away,  so  that  he  cannot  accompliah 
the  good  by  which  alone  his  heavenly  nature  is  attracted.^ 
In  the  consciousness  of  this  wretched  disunion,  he  exclainu^ 
"  Who  shall  dehver  me  from  this  power  of  sin  1  "  *  After 
thus  vividly  calling  to  mind  the  state  of  disunion  and  unhappi- 
ness  from  which  Christianity  has  set  him  free,  he  is  carried 
away  by  emotions  of  thankfulness  for  redemption  from  that 
internal  wretchedness;  and  dropping  the  character  he  had 
for  the  moment  assumed,  he  interrupts  himself  by  an  excla- 
mation occasioned  by  the  consciousness  of  his  present  state, 
and  then,  in  conclusion,  briefly  adverts  to  the  state  of  dis- 
union before  described.  "  I  myself  therefore  am  a  man  who 
with  the  spirit  serve  the  law  of  God,  but  with  the  flesh  the 
law  of  sin."  If  we  understand  the  phrase,  "  serve  the  law  of 
God,'"  in  the  full  strictness  of  the  idea,  more  seems  to  be 
expressed  by  it  than  the  standing-point  of  the  natural  man 
allows  :  for  taking  the  words  in  their  highest  sense,  they 
describe  such  a  development  of  the  whole  life  to  God, 
such  an  animating  of  it  by  a  practical  sense  of  God,  as 
must  proceed  from  regeneration,  and  supposes  its  existence. 
But  we   must  first  of   all  accurately  fix  the  meaning  of 

'  By  the  opposition  between  the  inner  man  and  the  law  in  the  mem- 
bers or  the  flesh,  Paul  certainly  does  not  mean  simply  the  opposition 
between  Spirit  and  Sense;  for  if  the  spirit  were  really  so  animated  by 
the  good  which  is  represented  in  the  law  as  it  ought  to  be  according  to 
its  original  nature  and  destination,  its  volitions  would  be  powerful 
enough  to  subordinate  sense  to  itself.  But  the  apostle  represents  the 
spirit  as  powerless,  because  a  selfish  tendency  predominates  in  the  sooL 
He  therefore  intends  by  these  terms  to  express  the  opposition  between 
the  depressed  higher  nature  of  man,  and  the  sinful  principle  which 
controls  the  actions  of  men. 

'  Paul  terms  it  the  body  of  death,  inasmuch  the  power  of  evil  deidret 
manifests  itself  particularly  in  the  body  as  the  slave  of  sinful  habits. 
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^ovXemiv  and  of  vofxoc  in  this  passage.  Both  terms  are  used 
by  Paul  in  a  two-fold  manner.  The  fundamental  idea  of 
hovXeietv  is  that  of  a  life  corresponding  to  God's  law  and  to 
the  consciousness  of  dependence  on  him.  But  this  conscious- 
ness of  dependence  may  be  of  two  sorts ;  either  one  with 
which  the  tendency  of  tiie  will  harmonizes,  one  in  which  the 
man  consents  with  freedom ;  or  one  which  stands  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  will.  And  so  likewise  in  the  application  of 
the  term  Law,  of  which  the  general  idea  is  a  rule  of  life  and 
action.  This  rule  may  be  either,  according  to  the  second 
meaning  of  hwXeia,  a  rule  presenting  itself  to  the  spirit  of 
man  from  without,  an  outwardly  commanding  constraining 
law,  which  contradicts  the  predominant  internal  tendency  of 
the  Will,  and  whose  supremacy  is  therefore  only  acknowledged 
by  compidsion  ;  or  it  may  be  a  rule  proceeding  from  within, 
founded  on  the  internal  development  of  the  life,  with  which 
the  predominant  tendency  of  the  will  is  in  perfect  harmony, 
according  to  the  first  meaning  of  lovXeia,  Now  the  apostle 
here  employs  hvXeia  in  the  second  sense,  and  describes  a 
state  in  which  the  consciousness  of  God  makes  its  power  felt 
in  the  opposition  to  the  sinful  tendency  of  the  will,  that 
controls  the  life ;  for  if  the  other  sense  of  the  term  were 
intended,  that  unhappy  disunion  would  immediately  cease. 
If  the  consciousness  of  God  had  become  an  internal  law 
of  the  life  with  which  the  determinations  of  the  will  were  in 
harmony,  the  adpE  would  no  longer  exercise  its  power  as 
a  determining  principle  of  the  life. 

No  doubt,  the  apostle  took  the  materials  of  this  description 
from  his  own  experience,  which  put  it  in  his  power  to 
delineate  the  condition  in  such  lively  colours.  Though 
educated  by  pious  parents  in  Judaism,  still  there  was  for 
him  during  childhood  a  period  of  ingenuous  simplicity, 
in  which  the  consciousness  of  the  law  and  of  the  contrariety 
between  its  requirements  and  the  indwelling  principle  of  sin, 
could  not  be  developed  with  the  same  clearness  as  in  maturer 
life.  And  from  this  first  epoch  of  childhood,  he  was  led  on 
by  his  Pharisaic  education  to  the  summit  of  servitude  to  the 
law.  But  he  represents  in  his  own  person  the  two  general 
standing-points  of  human  development,  by  which  the  race,  as 
well  as  individuals,  have  been  trained  for  the  reception  of 
redemption.     He  here  describes  in  an  individual  example  the 
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use  of  Judaism  as  the  legal  religion^  viewed  in  its  peculiar 
nature  to  Christianity,  in  reference  to  the  development  of  the 
human  race.  Very  different  was  that  part  of  Judaism  which 
constituted  the  point  of  imion  between  it  and  the  gospel,  and 
the  aspect  imder  which  it  might  be  viewed  as  the  gospel 
veiled,  the  prophetic  element,  by  which  it  was  connected  with 
the  promises  made  before  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  formed 
a  continuation  of  them  till  the  Eedeemer  himself  appeared. 
As  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  Redeemer,  it 
was  needful,  on  the  one  hand,  to  excite  a  consciousnesB 
of  internal  disunion  and  bondage,  and  the  consequent  sense 
of  a  need  of  redemption ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  point 
out  the  relief  about  to  be  aflForded  for  this  misery,  and  the 
personage  by  whom  it  would  be  effected ;  so  Judaism  was  in 
both  these  respects  a  divine  revelation  and  a  religious  economy 
preparative  to  Christianity. 

In  confutation  of  the  Jews  and  Judaizers,  who  would 
not  recognise  in  Judaism  a  preparative  dispensatioxi,  but 
maintained  its  perpetual  validity,  the  apostle  evinced  that 
all  the  leadings  of  the  divine  government  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  related  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  deogn 
embracing  the  salvation  of  the  whole  fallen  race  of  man,  a 
design  of  communicating  among  all  men,  by  the  Messiah, 
redeeming  grace,  for  the  obtaining  of  which  no  other  means 
would  be  requisite  than  surrendering  themselves  to  it  and  re- 
ceiving it  by  means  of  faith.  There  was,  therefore,  only  one 
fundamental  relation  between  God  and  man;  on  the  part 
of  God,  a  revelation  of  his  grace  in  its  promise  and  fulfilment; 
on  the  part  of  man,  an  appropriation  of  this  grace  by  faith 
The  legal  Judaism  could  make  no  alteration  in  this  unchange- 
able or  fundamental  relation  between  God  and  man,  whk^ 
had  been  already  established  by  the  promises  given  to  Abra- 
liam ;  it  could  not  add  a  new  condition,  such  as  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises,  GaL  iii  15, 
in  which  case  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  would  be  attached 
to  something  that  could  not  be  performed,  since  no  man  is 
capable  of  observing  the  law.  The  law,  therefore,  fcnrmed 
only  a  preparatory,  intervening  economy  for  the  Jewish  na- 
tion,* partly  designed  to  check  in  some  measure  the  grosBer 

*  To  this  Rom.  v.  20  refers,  v6fAos  Tapcia^9«ir. 
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indulgences  of  sin,*  but  more  especially  to  call  forth  and 

^  ruv  wapafidfffav  x^^^*  ^^'  iii*  ^d*  ^^^  interpretation  which  I  have 
here  followed  of  this  passage  requires  to  be  supported  against  the 
objections  of  Usteri  in  h\&  Eniwickkelung  des  pavUniaehen  LehrhegHffea 
(Deyelopment  of  the  Pauline  Doctrines),  4th  ed.  pp.  66,  67,  and  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  p.  114.  The  reasons 
alleged  by  him  are,  thi&t  the  idea  of  transgression  presupposes  the 
idea  of  law — that  according  to  the  Pauline  association  of  ideas,  sin  was 
called  forth  by  the  law,  the  law  could  present  no  check  to  sin,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  must  tend  to  hasten  the  outbreak  of  sinfulness.  Paul 
would  therefore  contradict  himself,  if  he  said  that  the  law  was  added 
in  order  to  check  sin.  But  although  Paul  by  describing  dfutpTla  as 
mtpdfioins,  conceived  of  it  as  a  transgression  of  the  law,  yet  sin  without 
reference  to  the  Mosaic  law  might  be  so  denominated  in  reference  to  the 
law  of  God  revealed  in  the  conscience.  When  the  internal  law  as  a 
revelation  of  God  is  outwardly  presented  in  a  literal  form,  it  only  serves 
to  bring  this  opposition  into  clearer  consciousness,  and  to  counterwork 
the  manifold  iii^uences  by  which  this  consciousness  is  obscured  and 
depressed.  Indeed,  the  law,  according  to  Paul,  cannot  conquer  sin 
internally,  but  only  serves  to  manifest  it  in  its  full  extent.  It  can 
produce  no  true  holiness  in  the  disposition;  nevertheless,  we  can 
readily  conceive  how  a  positive  law,  bringing  into  clearer  consciousness 
the  opposition  of  good  and  evil,  opposing  the  distinctly  expressed 
divine  will  to  sinful  inclinations,  by  threatening  and  alarming,  would 
check  the  outward  indulgence  of  sinful  desires,  act  as  a  check  on  grosser 
immorality,  and  promote  outward  moral  decorum.  This,  it  is  true, 
can  be  attained  only  in  a  very  imperfect  degree  by  the  law,  since  it  has 
not  the  power  of  operating  on  the  internal  ground,  from  which  all  the 
outward  manifestations  of  sin  proceed.  On  the  one  hand,  the  law 
checks  the  grosser  outbreaks  of  sin ;  on  the  other,  it  occasions  that  the 
sinfulness  called  forth  by  opposition  from  its  concealment,  is  displayed 
in  the  form  of  particular  transgression  of  the  law,  and  a  man  thereby 
becomes  conscious  of  the  hidden  and  deeply-seated  root  of  all  evil. 
Both  may  be  represented  as  the  work  of  the  law  :  the  check  put  on  the 
outbreaks  of  sinfulness,  and  the  greater  prominence  given  to  it  in  the 
form  of  pariicnlar  transgressions  of  special  commands.  Both  may  be 
consider^  as  the  objects  of  that  divine  wisdom  which  gave  the  law  to 
man,  if  we  only  keep  the  various  references  distinct  from  each  other. 
On  the  one  hand,  to  prevent  the  total  brutalization  of  human  nature, 
and,  on  the  other,  not  to  permit  the  self-deception  that  any  other  means 
of  training  can  avail  short  of  that  method  which  will  effect  a  radical 
cure.  As  to  the  first  point,  Paul  marks  it  in  Kom.  iii.  23,  where  he  says 
that  men  were  kept  as  prisoners  by  the  law,  which  agrees  with  what 
Christ  says  when,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  opposes  the  holiness 
of  disposition  attained  through  the  gospel,  to  the  theocratic  political 
law,  which  would  only  restrain  from  without  the  outbreaking  force  of 
evil,  and  with  what  he  says  in  Matt.  xix.  8,  on  the  relation  of  the  law 
to  the  <nt\iipoicap9(a  of  men.  With  respect  to  the  other  interpretation  of 
the  passage — *'  the  law  is  added  in  order  to  malie  sin  knowable  as  such, 
to  bring  men  to  a  clear  consciousness  of  it :"  the  words  do  not  so  plainly 
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maintain  a  vivid  consciousness  of  sin.*  Since  the  law  put  an 
outward  check  on  the  sinful  propensity,  which  was  constantly 
giving  fresh  proofs  of  its  refiuctoriness — as  by  this  means  the 
consciousness  of  the  power  of  the  sinful  principle  became 
more  vivid,  and  hence  the  sense  of  need  hoih  of  the  foi^e- 
ness  of  sin  and  freedom  from  its  bondage  was  awakened — ^the 
law  became  a  vaidaywyoc  elc  Xpiarov.  The  bondage  of 
Judaism  partly  consisted  in  the  union  of  religion  with  a  mul- 
titude of  sensible  forms,  which  could  only  typify  the  divine 
that  was  not  yet  distinctly  apprehended;  the  dependence  of 
the  development  of  the  internal  religious  life  on  outward  and 
sensible^  objects,  might  also  contribute,  like  the  moral  part 
of  the  law,  to  restrain  rude  sensuality,  to  awaken  the  intesnal 
religious  sentiment,  to  arouse  it  to  a  consciousness  of  tbe 
bondage  that  oppressed  it,  and  to  a  longing  after  freedom.' 
convey  this  meaning.  According  to  that  interpretation  they  would 
mean— the  law  was  given  to  favour  transgressions,  in  order  that  tmu- 
gressions  might  take  place ;  the  thought  would,  after  all,  be  Yerj  ob- 
scurely expressed,  and  if  this  were  said  without  further  limitation,  it 
would  convey  such  a  mean  estimate  of  the  law,  which  Paid  from  his 
8tanding-point  certainly  could  not  allow.  And  as  BUckert  jnstir 
remarks,  the  use  of  the  article  with  the  word  irapa^atwv  (on  account  of 
certain  existing  sins  in  order  to  put  a  check  to  them)  better  suits  the 
method  of  interpretation  we  have  followed  and  the  connexion  of  the 
passage,  since  it  is  the  design  of  Paul  to  acknowledge  the  importance 
of  the  law  in  its  own  though  subordinatavalue.  See  Schneckenborger  s 
review  of  Ufiteri's  work  on  the  Pauline  doctrines,  which  agrees  in  this 
and  several  other  points  with  our  own  views,  in  Rheinwald's  Reper- 
t07'ium,  No.  vi.,  &c. 

*  Kom.  V.  20,  tva  vKfovdurn  rj  dfiaprta,  "  so  that  sin  might  abound," 
that  is,  that  the  power  of  indwelling  sin,  the  intuitive  force  of  the  sinful 
principle  as  such,  might  be  manifested  so  much  more  strongly.  In 
reference  to  the  development  of  the  Pauline  sentiment,,  Fritsche,  in  his 
excellent  commentary,  to  which  1  am  much  indebted,  justly  remarks 
(p.  350),  that  this  cannot  be  the  literal  sense  of  the  passage,  for  here 
afiafnla  is  spoken  of  as  a  single  violation  of  God's  law.  The  seise  of  the 
passage  is,  in  order  that  transgressions  may  increase.  But  this  mus't 
serve  to  make  them  more  conscious  of  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  evil 
principle,  by  itb  coming  forth  more  distinctly  in  outwird  manifestation, 
as  we  detect  in  the  symptoms  of  a  positive  disease  the  morbific  uiaticr 
which  has  been  for  a  long  time  lurking  in  the  system.  Thus,  Eoni. 
vii.  13,  in  order  that  sin  might  show  itself  abundantly  as  sin ;  sin  in  it* 
destructive  power,  so  that  the  law,  m  itself  salutary,  must  bring  de- 
struction to  man  on  account  of  sin. 

^  The  dt^ovKwadai  inro  ra  (rroixfia  =  tcI  (rapKucd,  Vide  supra,  p.  323, 
note. 

*  Thus  Peter  calls  the  law  in  its  whole  extent,  contrasted  with  the 
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In  this  aspect,  the  unity  of  the  Moral  and  the  Eitual  in  the 
Mosaic  law  is  apparent ;  both  belonged  to  this  standing-point 
of  religions  and  moral  development,  and  subserved  the  same 
object 

In  the  ages  preceding  Christianity,  mankind  were  divided 
into  Jews  and  Gentiles.     The  distinction  between  them  con- 
sisted in  the  opposition  between  natiu'al  development,  and 
revelation  among  the  Jews.     God  had  from  the  beginning 
communicated  and  propagated  the  knowledge  of  himself  by  a 
connected  series  of  revelation ;  by  a  positive  law,  the  need  of 
a  redemption  was  manifested,  and  promises  were  given  with 
gradually  increasing  clearness  of  Him  who  was  to  justify  this 
need ;  Rom.  ix.  4.     The  theocracy  was  here  presented  in  the 
form  of  a  particular  nationality,  until  at  last  the  Redeemer 
arose  from  the  midst  of  this  nation,  and  verified  in  his  own 
person  the  promises  made  to  them.   The  Gentiles,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  left  to  themselves,  and  shut  out  from  the  organized 
historical  preparation  of  the  kingdom   of  God.     Still  the 
apostle  recognises,  as  we  have  here  remarked,  an   original 
revelation  of  God  among  the  heathen,  without  which  even 
idolatry  could  not  have  arisen.     He  presents  us  with  a  two- 
fold idea  of  divine  revelation,  distinguished  by  two  names. 
The  universal  revelation  of  God  in  the  creation,  and  through 
that  in  the  reason  and  conscience,  in  which  three  fe-ctors  are 
combined— the  self-revelation  of  God  in  creation  acting  from 
without — ^the  adaptation  to  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  spirit 
of  man,  (reason  and  conscience) — and  the  undeniable  con- 
nexion of   created  spirits,  with  the   original  Spirit  whose 
ofiipring  they  are,  in  whom  they  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being,  the  fountain  from  which  proceed  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  higher  life ;  this  universal  revelation  the  apostle 
distinguishes  by  the  name  (pavipuatg.     Revelation  in  a  more 
restricted  sense  (which  proceeds  not  from  an  operation  of  the 
Divine  Spu-it    through  the  medium  of  creation  like   the 
former,)  by  means  of  which  man  apprehends  in  a  divine  light 
the  truths  relating  to  salvation,  the  knowledge  of  which  he 
could   not  attain  by  his  own  reason, —  Paul  terms  diro- 

But  that  universal  revelation,  owing  to  the   corruption 

grace  of  redemption,  "  a  yoke  which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  were 
able  to  bear."    Acts  xv.  10. 
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which  repressed  the  awakened  consciousness  of  God,^  coidd 
not  be  manifested  purely  and  clearly;  the  deification  of 
nature,  which  gained  the  ascendency  over  its  partial  illumi- 
nation of  mankind,  formed  an  opposition  against  the  element 
of  divine  revelation  in  Judaism  which  was  implanted  there  in 
its  purity,  and  presented  by  the  providence  of  God.  But  in 
considering  the  opposition  of  Heathenism  to  Judaism,  we 
must  distinguish  from  its  injurious  influences  that  internally 
revealed  law  of  conscience  which  corresponded  to  the  positive 
law  in  Judaism.  2  That  law  of  conscience  would  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  disunion  in  the  inner  man;  and  of  the  need 
of  redemption,  without  which  Christianity  could  find  no  point 

^  Rom.  i.  18,  r^v  ciXi^e€iav  kv  h'BiKit^  Kurixoyrfs.  "  They  repressed  the 
truth  that  manifested  itself  to  them,  the  consciousness  of  truth  that  was 
Kpringing  up  in  their  minds — through  sin."  In  these  words,  Paul  par- 
ticularly referred  to  the  Qentiles,  though  they  might  also  be  applied  to 
the  Jews.  It  was  not  needful  for  him  to  point  out  to  the  Jews  that  they 
could  not  allege  as  an  excuse  for  their  conduct,  the  want  of  a  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  his  law,  since  they  were  only  too  much  dispoBed  to  pride 
themselves  on  the  mere  knowledge  of  what  had  been  revealed  to  them. 

2  Although  Paul  was  accustomed  to  form  his  connexion  of  tf6ftcSf 
from  Judaism,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  Mosaic  law ;  yet  his  Christian 
universalism,  and  his  unfettered  views  of  the  process  of  human  develop- 
ment among  heathen  nations,  led  him  to  recognise  everywhere  a  law  of 
undeniable,  authority  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  to  consider  the  law, 
under  the  special  Mosaic  form,  as  the  representative  of  the  universal 
law  in  force  for  all  mankind ;  this  is  evident  from  Rom.  ii.  Hence,  we 
cannot  allow  that  Paul,  wherever  he  speaks  of  y6fws,  had  only  in  his 
thoughts  the  Mosaic  law ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  must  maintain  that 
when  he  represents  the  law  as  one  that  condemns  man,  reveals  his  guilt, 
it  appears  to  him  as  the  representative  of  the  divine  law  as  it  reveals 
itself,  and  is  applicable  to  all  mankind  though  less  clearly.  Although 
Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  the  curse  of  the  law.  Gal.  iii.  13,  and  descri^ 
it  as  ''the  handwriting  of  ordinances,"  Col.  ii.  14,  must  have  the  Jews 
immediately  in  view,  who  were  conscious  of  the  obligation  of  the  law, 
yet  certainly,  according  to  his  conceptions,  it  relates  to  all  mankind. 
As  long  as  the  law  was  in  force,  it  denounced  a  curse  on  all  who  did  not 
obey  it,  as  the  observance  of  it  was  the  only  means  for  participating  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  obtaining  eternal  life.  Hence  the  curse  pro- 
nounced by  it  must  be  first  taken  away,  that  "the  blessing  of  Abraham" 
which  related  to  all  mankind  might  come  upon  the  Gentiles ;  Gal.  iii.  14. 
Hence  also  among  the  heathen  the  revelation  of  the  opyrj  dtov  (to  ac- 
complish which  is  the  work  of  the  law),  Rom.  iv.  16,  must  precede,  and 
they  must  obtain  the  knowledge  that  through  Christ  they  are  freed  from 
this  opyrj  in  order  to  be  partakers  of  redemption.  These  remarks  are 
of  force  against  the  views  of  RUckert  and  listen. — See  especially  their 
Commentary  on  Gal.  iii.  13. 
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of  connexion  or  entrance  in  men's  minds,  and  aa  such  a  point 
of  connexion  Paul  on  all  occasions  employs  it  in  arguing  with 
the  Gentiles. 

The  apostle  places  in  opposition  to  each  other  the  Jews 
incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  heathen  who 
were  living  without  God ;  still  he  does  not  put  all  who  were 
living  in  heathenism  on  the  same  level.  Certainly  he  could 
not  say  of  every  individual,  what  he  says  of  the  corrupt  mass 
in  general,  Eph.  iv.  19,  that  they  had  given  themselves  up  to 
the  indulgence  of  their  lusts  with  a  suppression  of  all  monil 
feeling;  he  no  doubt  recognised  in  the  civil  and  domestic 
virtues  of  the  heathen  some  scattered  rays  of  the  repressed 
knowledge  of  God.  In  this  respect  he  says,  comparing  the 
heathen  with  the  Jews,  that  where  the  former  flilfiUed  in 
some  cases  the  commands  of  the  law,  following  the  law 
written  on  their  hearts,  they  thereby  passed  sentence  of  con- 
demnation on  the  Jews,  to  whom  the  positive  law  had  been 
given,  of  which  they  boasted,  but  neglected  to  obey  it.  Not 
that  we  can  suppose  him  to  mean,  that  in  any  instance  there 
was  anything  like  a  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law.  To  suppose 
this  would  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  what  Paul  affirms 
respecting  the  consciousness  of  guilt  imiversally  awakened  by 
the  law,  that  it  could  only  call  forth  a  sense  of  sin  and 
deserved  punishment ;  we  cannot  separate  a  single  act  from 
the  whole  life,  if  with  Paul  we  refer  everything  to  the  anima- 
ting disposition,  and  do  not  form  our  estimate  according  to 
the  outward  value  of  good  works.  Where  the  whole  of  the 
internal  life  was  not  animated  by  that  which  must  be  the 
principle  of  all  true  goodness,  that  principle  could  not  perfectly 
operate  even  for  a  single  moment.  Still  the  repressed  higher 
nature  of  man,  the  seat  of  the  law  of  God,  gave  more  or  fewer 
signs  of  its  existence. 

From  the  Jewish  and  from  the  Gentile  standing-points  there 
was  only  one  mode  of  transition  tp  a  state  of  salvation,  the 
consciousness  of  an  inward  disunion  between  the  divine  and 
the  undivine  in  human  nature,  and  proceeding  from  that, 
the  consciousness  of  the  need  of  redemption.  And  hence 
there  were  two  hindrances  which  obstructed  the  attainment  of 
salvation  by  men;  either  the  gross  secmity  of  heathenism, 
where  the  higher  paovenients  of  life  were  entirely  suppressed 
by  the  dominion  of  sinful  pleasure,  or  the  Jewish  merit  of 
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works  and  self-righteousness,  where  men,  pacifying  their  con- 
sciences by  the  show  of  devotion  and  of  fulfilling  the  law, 
deceived  themselves,  and  supposed  that,  by  the  mechamsm  of 
outward  religious  exercises,  or  by  the  performance  of  certain 
actions  which  wore  the  appearance  of  good  works,  they  had 
attained  the  essence  of  the  holiness  required  by  the  divine 
law.  In  reference  to  the  latter,  Paul  says  of  the  Jews,  Rom. 
X.  3,  that  since  they  knew  not  the  essence  of  true  holiness 
which  avails  before  God  and  can  be  imparted  by  €rod  alone, 
and  since  they  esteemed  their  own  works  to  be  genuine  holi- 
ness— they  could  not  perceive  their  insufficiency,  and  hence 
they  could  not  appropriate  the  holiness  revealed  and  imparted 
by  God.*  As  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews,  insensible  of 
their  need  of  divine  aid,  endeavoured  to  attain  holiness  by  the 
observance  of  the  law,  was  the  cause  of  their  not  attaining  it; 
so  on  the  other  hand  the  heathen — those,  namely,  in  whom 
self-conceit  of  another  kind  had  not  been  produced  by  a  phi- 
losophical training — since  no  such  spiritual  pride  counteracted 
the  feeling  of  the  need  of  redemption  in  their  minds,  when 
once  through  particular  circumstances,  inward  experiences, 
or  perhaps  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,*^  the  voice  of 
the  la.w  had  been  distinctly  heard — ^were  easily  awakened  to 
this  feeling  of  helplessness,  and  thus  led  to  faith  in  the 
Redeemer.' 

In  another  respect  also,  Paul  compares  the  Jewish  and  the 
heathen  or  Grecian  standing-points  with  one  another.  Among 
the  Jews  the  predominance  of  the  sensuous  element  in  their 

^  The  ZiKouoauvT)  rov  Btov  here  denote  a  righteouifiness  which  avails 
before  God,  and  originates  with  him,  in  opposition  to  one  which  men 
suppose  may  be  attained  bj  their  own  power  and  works,  and  which, 
though  men  may  deceive  themBelves  by  false  appearances,  cannot  stand 
in  the  sight  of  a  holy  omniscient  God.  It  denotes  accordingly  the 
manner.in  which  men  are  justified  through  faith  in  Christ,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  righteousness  of  the  law  or  of  works.  The  apostle  uses  the 
expression  vverdyriarav,  since  he  considers  the  cause  of  their  not  receiv- 
ing what  God  is  willing  to  bestow,  to  be  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  a 
want  of  humility  and  acquiescence  in  the  divine  arrangements. 

*  Which  in  this  connexion  must  present  itself  at  first  as  a  revelation 
of  the  divine  wrath  against  sin.    Rom.  i.  18. 

^  Hence,  naturally,  as  among  the  Jews  it  was  precisely  their  9ieMc*7p 
vofiov  SiKaiocrifVTjs  which  was  the  cause  of  their  not  attaining  true  right- 
eousness, so  among  the  heathen  their  /ii»  8«««€*«'  '^ras  the  cause  of  their 
more  easily  attaining  it 
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religious  life,  which,  being  unsusceptible  of  the  internal  reve- 
lation of  divine  power,  sought  for  extraordinary  events  in  the 
world  of  the  senses  as  marks  of  the  divine,  a  tendency  which 
he  distinguished  by  the  name  of  sign-seekingy  was  opposed  to 
feith  in  a  crucified  Redeemer,  who  had  appeared  in  "  the  form 
of  a  servant."  This  revelation  of  the  power  of  God,  where  the 
sensual  man  could  perceive  only  weakness  and  ignominy,  must 
have  been  a  stumbling-block  to  their  sign-seeking  minds, 
which  longed  for  a  Messiah  in  visible  earthly  glory  as  the 
founder  of  a  visible  kingdom.  Among  the  educated  portion 
of  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  that  one-sided  tendency,  which 
sought  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  love  of  knowledge  in  a 
new  religion,  the  one-sided  predominance  of  speculation,  which 
Paul  designated  wisdom-seeking  and  philosophical  conceit — 
opposed  feiith  in  that  preaching  which  did  not  begin  with  the 
solution  of  intellectual  difficulties,  but  with  offering  satisfac- 
tion to  hearts  that  longed  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  sanc- 
tification ;  hence  to  this  class  of  persons  the  doctrine  which  did 
not  fulfil  the  expectations  of  their  wisdom-seeking  tendency, 
and  demanded  the  renunciation  of  their  imaginary  wisdom, 
must  have  appeared  as  foolishness;  1  Cor.  i.  22,  23.  Thus  Paul 
said  in  reference  to  the  Greeks,  1  Cor.  iii.  18,  He  who  thinks 
himself  wise,  let  him  become  a  fool,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
find  true  wisdom  in  the  gospel.  To  the  Jews  the  language 
addressed  on  the  Pauline  principles  would  be,  He  who  esteems 
himself  righteous  must  first  become  in  his  own  eyes  a  sinner, 
that  he  may  find  in  the  gospel  true  righteousness.  Thus  must 
nations  as  well  as  individuals  be  brought  to  their  own  experi- 
ence, to  a  sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  their  own  wisdom  and 
righteousness,  in  order,  by  feeling  their  need  of  help,  to  be  in 
a  suitable  state  for  receiving  that  redemption  which  was  pre- 
pared for  all  mankind ;  Rom.  xi.  .32.  The  whole  history  of 
mankind  has  redemption  for  its  object,  and  there  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  the  diversified  standing-points  of  human 
development,  diversified  degrees  of  preparation ;  but  this  is 
the  central  point  to  which  the  whole  history  of  man  tends, 
where  all  the  lines  in  the  development  of  individual  genera- 
tions and  nations  meet.  According  to  this,  we  must  under- 
stand what  Paul  says,  that  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  in 
the  fulness  of  time.  Gal.  iv.  4 — ^when  he  speaks,  Eph.  iii.  9,  of 
the  mystery  of  redemption  as  hidden  fi:om  eternity  in  God — 
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and  which  was  to  he  fulfilled  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fuloess 
of  time,  Eph.  i.  10.  In  the  divine  counsels  he  could  not  sup- 
pose there  was  a  before  and  after;  but  by  this  mode  of 
expression  he  marks  the  internal  relation  of  the  divine  counsels 
and  works  to  each  other,  the  actual  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  among  men  by  redemption,  the  final  aim  of  the 
whole  earthly  creation,  by  which  its  destiny  will  be  completely 
fulfilled.  This  globe  is  created  and  destined  for  the  purpose  of 
being  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  of  being  animated  by 
the  kingdom  of  God,  the  body  of  which  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  the  soul.  The  end  of  all  created  existence  is  that  it  may 
contribute  to  the  glory  of  Grod,  or  to  reveal  God  in  his  glory. 
But  in  order  that  this  may  be  reaUy  accomplished,  it  must  he 
with  consciousness  and  freedom,  and  these  are  qualities  whidi 
can  be  foimd  only  in  an  assemblage  of  rational  beings.  It 
is  such  an  assemblage  therefore  which. is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  when  the  reason  of  the 
creature  has  been  brought  by  sin  into  a  state  of  contrariety 
with  the  end  of  its  existence,  Kedemption  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  establishing  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d  on  this  globe. 

Paul  could  not  indeed  have  represented  himian  nature 
under  the  aspect  of  its  need  of  redemption  in  this  manner,  if 
he  had  not  been  led  to  the  depths  of  self-knowledge  by  his 
own  peculiar  development.  But  so  far  was  he  from  mingling 
a  foreign  element  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  that  from  his 
ovvn  experience  he  has  drawn  a  picture  which  every  man,  who 
like  Paul  has  striven  after  holiness,  must  verify  from  his  self- 
knowledge  ;  it  is  a  picture,  too,  the  truth  of  which  is  presup- 
posed by  the  personal  instructions  of  Clirist,  as  we  shall  find 
by  reading  the  three  first  gospels.  We  gather  this  not  so 
much  from  single  expressions  of  Christ  respecting  the  consti- 
tution of  human  natm'e,  as  from  the  representations  he  gives 
of  the  work  he  had  to  accomplish  in  its  relation  to  mankind.^ 
When  he  compares  Christianity  to  leaven  which  was  designed 
to  leaven  the  whole  mass  into  which  it  was  cast,  he  intimates 
the  necessity  of  transforming  human  nature  by  a  new  higher 
element  of  life  which  would  be  infused  into  it  by  Christianity. 
Christ  calls  himself  the  Physician  of  mankind ;  he  says  that 

'  That  the  work  of  Christ  presupposes  a  condition  of  comiption  and 
iielplessness,  is  acknowledged  by  De  Wette  in  his  BiblUchen  Doamatik, 

■  246. 
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he  came  only  for  the  sick,  for  sinners ;  Matt.  ix.  13  ;  Luke  v. 
32.  It  is  impossible  that  by  such  language  he  could  intend 
to  divide  men  into  two  classes — ^the  sick,  those  who  were 
burdened  with  sin,  and  who  needed  his  aid ; — and  the  righteous, 
those  in  health  and  who  needed  not  his  assistance  or  could 
easily  dispense  with  it ;  for  the  persons  in  reference  to  whose 
objections  he  uttered  this  declaration,  he  would  certainly  have 
recognised  least  of  all  as  righteous  and  healthy.  Rather  would 
he  have  said,  that  as  he  came  only  as  a  Physician  for  the  sick, 
as  a  Redeemer  for  sinners,  he  could  only  fulfil  his  mission 
in  the  case  of  those  who,  conscious  of  disease  and  sin,  were 
willing  to  receive  him  as  Physician  and  Redeemer ;  that  he 
was  come  in  vain  for  those  who  were  not  disposed  to  acknow- 
ledge their  need  of  healing  and  redemption.  Christ,  when  he 
draws  the  lines  of  that  moral  ideal  after  which  his  disciples 
are  to  aspire,  never  expresses  his  reliance  on  the  moral  capa- 
bilities of  human  natiire,  on  the  powers  of  reason ;  he  appeals 
rather  to  the  consciousness  of  spiritual  insufficiency,  the  sense 
of  the  need  of  illumination  by  a  higher  divine  light,  of  sancti- 
fication  by  the  power  of  a  divine  life ;  wants  like  these  he 
promises  to  satisfy.  Hence  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Moimt, 
he  begins  with  pronoimcing  blessed  such  a  tendency  of  the 
disposition,  since  it  will  surely  attain  what  it  seeks ;  compare 
Matt.  xi.  28.  When  Christ,  Matt.  xix.  Luke  xvii.  enjoined  oij 
the  rich  man  who  asked  him  what  he  must  do  to  inherit 
eternal  life — to  "  keep  the  commandments,"  it  is  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  what  Paul  asserts  of  the  insufficiency  of 
the  works  of  the  law  for  the  attainment  of  salvation,  but  is 
identical  with  it,  only  under  another  form  and  aspect.  Christ 
wished  to  lead  this  individual,  who  according  to  the  Jewish 
notions  was  righteous,  to  a  consciousness  that  outward  con- 
formity to  the  law  by  no  means  involved  the  disposition  that 
was  required  for  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
test  of  renouncing  self  and  the  world  which  he  imposed  upon 
him,  would  lead  one  who  was  still  entangled  in  the  love  of 
earthly  things,  though  fi'om  his  youth  he  had  lived  in  out- 
ward conformity  to  the  law,  to  feel  that  he  was  destitute  of 
this  disposition.  Nor  can  we,  fi-om  the  expressions  in  which 
children  are  represented  as  models  of  the  state  of  mind  with 
which  men  must  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  Matt.  xix.  14, 
Luke  xviii.  15,  infer  the   doctrine   of  the   incorruption   of 
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human  nature,^  partly  because  the  point  of  comparison  is  only 
the  simplicity  and  compliance  of  children,  the  consciousness 
of  immaturity,*  the  disclaiming  of  imaginary  preeminence,  the 
renunciation  of  prejudices ;  and  partly  because  childhood  is 
an  age  in  which  the  tendency  to  sin  is  less  developed,'  but  by 
no  means  implies  the  non-existence  of  such  a  tendency.  Still 
Christ  could  not  have  used  these  and  similar  expressions  (as  in 
Matt.  xvii.  10)  in  commendation  of  what  existed  in  children 
as  an  undeveloped  bud,  if  he  had  not  recognised  in  them 
a  divine  impress,  a  glimmering  knowledge  of  God,  which  when 
brought  from  the  first  into  communion  with  Christ,  was  carried 
back  to  its  original,  and  thereby  preserved  from  the  reaction 
of  the  sinftd  principle.*  And  the  recognition  of  a  something 
in  human  nature  allied  to  the  divine,  is  implied  in  what  Christ 
says  of  the  eye  of  the  spirit,  of  that  which  is  the  light  of  the 
inner  man,  by  the  relation  of  which  to  the  source  of  light,  the 
whole  direction  and  complexion  of  the  life  is  determined ;  so 
that,  either  by  keeping  up  a  connexion  with  its  divine  source, 
light  is  spread  over  the  life  of  man,  or  if  the  eye  be  darkened 
by  the  prevalence  of  a  worldly  tendency,  the  whole  life  is 
involved  in  darkness.  But  as  we  have  seen,  Paul  presupposes 
such  an  undeniable  and  partially  illimiinating  knowledge  of 
Grod  in  human  nature,  and  this  assumption  is  supported  by 
what  he  says  of  the  various  degrees  of  moral  development 
among  mankind. 

The  idea  of  the  need  of  redemption  leads  us  to  the  work  of 
redemption  accomplished  by  Christ.  Paul  distinguishes  in 
the  work  of  Christ,  his  doing  and  his  suffering.  To  sin,  which 
from  the  fii-st  transgi-ession  has  reigned  over  all  mankind,  he 
opposes  the  perfect  holy  life  of  Christ.  To  the  evil  whose 
consummation  is  death,  representing  itself  as  punishment  in 
connexion  with  sin  by  virtue  of  the  feeling  of  guilt  and  con- 

^  As  Daumgarten  Crusius  appears  to  do  in  his  Bihlisclien  Dogmaiikt 
p.  362. 

*  See  my  Leben  Jeau^  p.  547. 

'  On  this  account  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  20,  speaks  of  a  vrprid^^iv  rp  icoic/f. 

*  The  qualities  which  Christ  attributes  to  children,  are  entirely  op- 
posed to  a  harsh  Augustinian  theology,  and  the  gloomy  view  of  life 
Ibunded  upon  it,  although  this  must  be  recognised  as  relatively  a 
necessary  step  in  the  development  of  the  Christian  life,  in  reference  to 
certain  circumstances,  and  as  the  root  of  important  phenomena  in  the 
history  of  the  church. 
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demnation  founded  in  the  conscience,  he  opposes  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  as  the  Holy  One;  which,  as  they  have  no 
reference  to  sins  of  his  own,  can  only  relate  to  the  sins  of  aU 
mankind,  for  whose  redemption  they  were  endured.  In 
reference  to  the  former,  Paul  says  in  Rom.  viii.  3,  that  what 
was  impossible  to  the  law,  what  it  was  unable  to  effect  owing 
to  the  predominant  sinfulness  in  human  nature,  (namely  to 
destroy  the  reign  of  sin  in  human  nature,  which  the  law 
aimed  to  effect  by  its  holy  commands,)  was  accomplished  by 
God,  when  he  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  in  that  human 
nature  which  hitherto  had  been  under  the  dominion  of  sin, 
and  when  he  condemned  sin,  that  is,  despoiled  it  of  its  power 
and  supremacy,  and  manifested  its  powerlessness  in  that 
human  nature,  over  which  it  had  before  reigned,  in  order  that 
the  requirements  of  the  law  mighty  be  fulfilled  in  believers,  as 
those  whose  lives  were  governed  not  by  sinful  desire  but  by 
the  Spirit,  the  divine  vital  principle  of  the  Spirit  that  pro- 
ceeded from  Christ.*  Paul  does  not  here  speak  of  any  par- 
ticular point  in  the  life  of  Christ,  but  contemplates  it  as  a 
whole,  by  which  the  perfect  holiness  required  by  the  law  was 
realized.  Thus  the  reign  of  holiness  in  human  nature  suc- 
ceeds to  the  reign  of  sin,  the  latter  is  now  destroyed  and  the 
former  established  objectively  in  human  natiure;  and  from  this 
objective  foundation  its  continued  development  proceeds. 
And  in  no  other  way  can  the  human  race  be  brought  to  ftdfil 
their  destiny,  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
cannot  proceed  from  sin  and  estrangement  from  God,  but 
must  take  its  commencement  fix)m  a  perfectly  holy  life,  pre- 
senting a  perfect  union  of  the  divine  and  the  human.  The 
Spirit  of  Christ,  from  which  this  realization  of  the  ideal  of 
holiness  proceeded  in  his  own  life,  is  also  the  same  by  which 
the  life  of  behevei-s,  who  are  received  into  his  fellowship,  is 
continually  formed  according  to  this  archetype.  In  Rom.  v.  18, 

'  The  other  interpretatioa  of  this  passage,  according  to  which  it 
meaus  that  Christ  here  for  men  the  punishment  attached  to  sin  by  the 
law,  appears  to  rr.e  not  to  be  favoured  by  the  context,  for  it  is  most 
natural  to  refer  the  dB6i'cn-ov  rov  vifiov  in  the  first  class  to  the  Kara* 
Kpluuv  riiv  diAOfntav  in  the  last.  But  this  will  not  suit  if  we  take  the 
first  in  the  sense  of  condemning  and  punishing,  for  it  was  precisely  this 
which  the  law  could  do ;  but  to  condemn  sin  in  the  sense  in  which  tbe 
word  is  used  in  John  xvi.  II,  and  xii.  81,  the  law  was  prevented  fron* 
doing  by  the  opposiLiou  of  the  a-dp^. 
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Paul  opposes  to  the  one  sin  of  Adam  the  one  holy  work 
(the  Iv  hKaiufxa)  of  Christ.  And  if,  induced  by  the  conti-ast 
to  the  one  sin  of  Adam,  he  had  in  view  one  act  especially  of 
Christ,  the  offering  up  of  himself,  as  an  act  of  love  to  God  and 
man,  and  of  voluntary  obedience  to  God,  still  this  single  act, 
even  according  to  Paul's  statement,  ought  not  to  l>e  considered 
as  something  isolated,  but  as  the  closing  scene  in  harmony 
with  tlie  whole,  by  which  he  completed  the  realization  of  the 
ideal  of  holiness  in  human  nature,  and  banished  sin  from  it 
In  this  view  indeed  the  whole  life  of  Christ  may  be  conadered 
as  one  holy  work.  As  by  one  sin,  the  first  by  which  a  com- 
mencement was  made  of  a  life  of  sin  in  the  human  race,  sin, 
an^  with  sin  condemnation  and  death,  spread  among  all  man- 
kind ;  so  from  this  one  holy  life  of  Christ,  holiness  and  a  life 
of  eternal  happiness  resulted  for  all  mankind.  This  holy  life 
of  Christ,  God  would  consider  as  the  act  of  the  human  race, 
but  it  can  only  be  realized  in  those  who,  by  an  act  of  free 
self-determination,  appropriate  this  work  accomplished  fOr  all, 
and  by  this  surrender  of  themselves  enter  through  Christ  into 
a  new  relation  with  God;  those  who  through  faith  are 
released  from  the  connexion  with  the  life  of  sin  propagated 
from  Adam,  and  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  a  holy  life  with 
Christ  Since  they  are  thus  in  union  with  Christ,  in  the 
fellowship  of  his  Spirit,  for  his  sake  they  are  presented  as 
oiKaiot  before  God,  and  partake  of  all  that  is  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  the  holiness  of  Christ  and  of  his  eternally  blessed 
life.  In  this  sense.  Paul  says  that  from  the  one  ^ik-aiwiia  of 
Christ,  objective  Sdca/wmc  and  the  consequent  title  to  ^wij 
comes  upon  all  (Rom.  v.  18) ;  that  by  the  obedience  of  one 
many  shall  be  made  righteous  (v.  19)  ;  in  this  latter  passage, 
he  probably  blends  the  objective  and  the  subjective  ;  the  ob- 
jective imputation  of  the  ideal  of  holiness  realized  by  Christ, 
founded  in  the  divine  counsels,  or  the  manner  in  which  the 
human  race  appear  in  the  divine  sight ;  and  the  consequent 
subjective  re^dization,  gradually  developed,  which  proceeds 
from  faith. 

With  respect  to  the  second  point,  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
as  suchy  we  find  this  (not  to  mention  other  passages  where 
this  idea  forms  the  basis)  distinctly  stated  in  two  places.  In 
Gal.  iii.  13,  after  the  apostle  had  said  that  the  law  only  passed 
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sentence  of  condemnation  upon  men^  who  had  shown  that, 
they  were  guilty  of  violating  it,  he  adds,  that  Christ  has  freed 
them  from  this  condemnation  since  on  their  account  and  in 
their  stead*  he  had  borne  this  condemnation,  by  suffering  the 
punishment  of  the  cross  as  a  person  accused  by  the  law.  The 
second  place  is  2  Cor.  v.  21.  Him  who  knew  no  sin,  the 
dinless  one,  God  has  made  sin  for  our  sakes  (the  abstract  for 
tlie  concrete) ;  he  has  made  him  a  sinner,  he  has  allowed  him 
to  appear  as  a  sufiFerer  on  account  of  sin,  that  we  might  become 
through  him  the  righteousness  of  God,  that  is,  such  as  may 
appear  before  God  as  righteous;  that  therefore  as  Christ  the 
Holy  One  entered  by  his  sufferings  into  the  fellowship  of  oiu- 
guilt,  so  we  sinners  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  his  holiness. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  Paul  divided  the  life  of 
Christ  into  two  parts.  At  first  Christ  presented  himself  as  a 
weak  mortal,  although  conscious  of  possessing  a  divine  nature 
and  dignity,  submitting  to  all  the  wants  and  limitations  of 
earthly  humanity,  partaking  of  all  those  evils  which  affect 
human  nature  in  connexion  with  sin,  and  as  the  pimishment 

^  Although  the  use  of  rifias  (Gal.  iii.  13)  and  the  contrast  with  the 
edvyjf  y.  14,  make  it  probable  that  Paul  had  the  Jews  chiefly  in  his 
thoughts,  yet  this  by  no  means  excludes  a  reference  to  mankind  in 
general ;  (agreeably  to  what  we  have  already  said  respecting  the  ideal 
and  univer^  relation  of  the  law.)  Paul  indeed  says  particularly  of  the 
Jews,  that  they  could  not  attain  righteousness  by  the  law,  as  they  ex- 
pected, but,  on  the  contrary,  it  denounced  its  curse  against  them,  from 
which  they  must  first  be  freed.  But  since  the  v6fju)s  corresponds  to  the 
universal  law  written  on  the  heart,  so  also  this  curse  pronounced  by  the 
law  corresponds  to  the  sentence  of  condemnation  which  that  internal  law 
pronounces  in  the  consciences  of  men.  The  curse  is  only  first  expressly 
pronounced  among  the  Jews,  and  presented  more  distinctly  to  their 
consciousness ;  just  as  the  express  promises  were  first  made  to  them. 
See  the  excellent  remarks  in  Bengel's  Gnomon.  On  this  supposition, 
the  natund  connexion  between  v.  1?  and  14,  is  apparent,  which  is 
founded  in  the  thought  that  the  heathen  must  be  first  freed  from  the 
curse  which  rests  on  them  as  sinners,  in  order  that  the  blessing  which 
was  to  extend  itself  from  Abraham  to  all  mankind,  and  which  could  not 
be  fulfilled  in  those  who  were  estranged  from  God  by  guilt,  might  be 
fulfilled  in  them.  The  same  sentiment,  though  expressed  in  another 
form,  occurs  in  all  the  passai^es  where  it  is  said  that  all  need  forgiveness 
of  sins.  As  in  Paul's  mind  there  was  a  common  reference  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  he  joins  them  together  in  the  \d$<afAtp,  And  afterwards  he 
says,  that  Christ  when  he  appeared  among  that  nation  who  typified  the 
theocracy  for  the  whole  human  race,  and  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  performed  this  for  the  whole  human  race,  who  therefore  were 
brought  into  a  filial  relation  to  God. 

>  Both  these  idsas  may  be  included  in  the  virhp  -jfuiy. 
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of  sin,  so  that  in  his  outward  appearance  and  conditiou  he 
placed  himself  entirely  on  a  level  with  men  sofiTering  on 
account  of  sin.  The  consummation  of  this  state  was  the 
crucifixion,  as  the  consummation  of  the  misery  entailed  hy 
sin  is  presented  in  death.  The  second  part  was  the  life  <^ 
Christ  risen  and  glorified,  in  which  his  imchangeaMe  divine 
and  blessed  life  reveals  itself  in  perfection,  corresponding  to 
that  perfect  holiness  which  he  manifested  on  earth — for  as  sin 
and  death,  so  are  sinlessness  and  a  life  of  eternal  blessedness 
correlative  ideas  iu  Paul's  writings;  and  as  in  Christ's  risen 
and  glorified  humanity,  that  divine  life  is  presented  which 
corresponds  to  perfect  holiness,  so  it  is  a  practical  proof  that 
he  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  life  fulfilled  the  law  of  holiness 
in  and  for  human  nature,  and,  by  enduring  the  sufferings 
incurred  through  sin,  effected  the  release  of  mankind  fiiom 
the  guilt  and  punishment,  and  has  assm-ed  to  them  eternal 
life,  which  will  be  communicated  to  all  who  enter  into  fellow- 
ship with  him  by  fisuth.  Thus  it  is  declared  in  2  Cor.  xiiL  4, 
that  though  Christ  was  crucified  owing  to  hmnan  weakness 
the  crucifixion  was  the  closing  point  of  his  life  in  the  partici- 
pation of  human  weakness — yet  since  his  resurrection,  he 
enjoys  a  life  of  divine  power  without  any  mixture  of  human 
weakness.  In  Rom.  vi.  16,  the  death  of  Christ  is  spoken  of 
as  bearing  a  relation  to  sin — as  an  event  which,  but  for  sin, 
would  not  have  taken  place,  and  had  for  its  only  object  the 
blotting  out  of  sin ;  and  that  having  perfectly  attained  that 
end,  it  was  not  to  be  repeated.  The  earthly  life  and  sufferings 
of  Christ  bear  a  relation  to  sin,  as  being  the  means  of  re- 
deeming the  human  race  from  it.  But  now  the  risen  and 
glorified  Saviour,  having  once  completed  the  redemption  of 
human  nature,  is  separated  fi:om  all  relation  to  sin  and  the 
evils  connected  with  it,  and  exalted  above  all  conflicts  and 
earthly  weakness,  lives  in  divine  power  and  blessedness,  to 
the  glory  of  God.  He  no  longer  endures  the  sufferings  to 
which  human  nature  became  subject  by  sin,  and  he  needs  to 
perform  nothing  more  for  the  extinction  of  sin,  having  done 
this  once  for  all.  There  remains  only  his  positive  operation 
for  the  glory  of  God,  without  the  negative  reference  to  the 
extinction  of  sin.  Conscious  of  his  divinity,  he  did  not 
eagerly  retain  (Philip,  ii.  6)  equality  with  God  for  the  mere 
exhibition  of  it,  but  divested  himself  of  the  divine  glory  which 
pertained  to  him,  presented  himself  in  the  form  of  human 
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dependence^  humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  ignominious  death  of  the  cross.*  Wherefore — 
on  account  of  this  perfect  obedience  rendered  under  all  human 
weakness  and  suffering — God  has  exalted  him  to  the  highest 
dignity  and  rule  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  According  to  this 
train  of  ideas,  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  represented  as 
haying  a  relation  to  sin,  so  his  resurrection  is  adduced  as  a 
practical  evidence  of  the  freedom  from  sin  and  the  justifica- 
tion bestowed  by  him,  by  virtue  of  the  connexion  existing, 
not  only  between  sin  and  death,  but  between  righteousness 
and  eternal  life.  And  in  reference  to  the  importance  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  as  an  objective  proof  of  the  release  of 
human  nature  from  the  guilt  of  sin  and  the  death  that  it 
involved,  the  apostle  says  in  1  Cor.  xr.  17,  "  If  Christ  be  not 
risen,  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins."  From  this  connexion  of  ideas 
it  follows,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  must  be  always  con- 
sidered in  union  with  his  whole  life  and  as  the  close  and 
consummation  of  it ;  and  with  a  twofold  reference  which, 
according  to  the  Pauline  doctrine,  they  bear  to  the  completion 
of  the  work  of  redemption,  namely,  the  appropriation  of 
human  guilt,  by  entering  into  the  suffering  condition  of  man 
— ^and  the  perfect  realization  of  the  moral  law.  And  there- 
fore, when  Paul  speaks  of  what  Christ  effected  by  his  blood 
and  his  cross,  one  single  point  which  forms  the  consummation 
and  dose  of  the  whole  stands  for  that  whole,  according  to  a 
mode  of  expression  common  to  the  sacred  writers,  though  in 
its  faU  significance  it  can  be  understood  only  in  connexion 
with  all  the  rest. 

As  the  result  of  this  work  of  Christ  for  sinful  mankind, 
Paul  spedfieB  reconciliation  with  God,  redemption,  justificatioa 
With  respect;  to  the  idea  of  reconciliation,  it  cannot  have  been 
conceived  by  Pfeul  as  if  men  had  been  objects  of  the  divine 
wrath  and  hatred,  till  Christ  appeasing  the  divine  justice  by 
his  sufferings,  by  his  timely  intervention  reconciled  an  of- 
fended God  to  mankind,  and  made  them  again  the  objects  of 

1  An  illnstration  of  Paul's  language  may  be  found  in  an  Epistle  of 
Constantine,  relating  to  some  Christians  who  eagerly  seized  on  an  op- 
portunity of  returning  from  exile  to  their  native  country,  otov  SLynrayn^ 
Tt  n)y  itcdvo^v  iroiri€rdfitvoi,  Euseb,  de  rita  Conatan.  11.  31,  and  the 
words  of  Eusebius  himself.  Hist.  Ecdea.  viii.  12,  respecting  those  who 
preferred,  rather  than  surrendering  themselves  to  the  heathen,  to» 
edyarotf  ipirayfia  $4fji€V0t  t^j  rwv  tv<r<r€&wv  nox^pias. 
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his  love ;  for  the  plan  of  redemption  presupposes  the  love  of 
Grod  towards  the  race  that  needed  redemption,  and  Paul  con- 
siders the  sending  of  Christ,  and  his  living  and  suffering  for 
mankind,  as  the  revelation  of  the  superabounding  love  and 
grace  of  God;  Eph.  iiL  19;  Titus  iiL  4;  Rom.  v.  8;  viiL  32. 
And  this  counsel  of  God*s  love  he  represents  as  eternal,  bo 
that  the  notion  of  an  influence  on  God  produced  in  time  fells 
to  the  ground,  since  the  whole  life  and  sufferings  of  Christ 
were  only  the  completion  of  the  eternal  counsel  of  divine 
love.  Therefore  Paul  never  says,  that  God  being  hostile  to 
men,  became  reconciled  to  them  through  Christ,  but  that 
men  who  were  the  enemies  of  God  became  reconciled  to  him; 
Rom.  V.  10;  2  Cor.  v.  16.'  Thus  he  calls  on  men  to  be  re- 
conciled to  God;  2  Cor,  v.  20.  The  obstacle  exists  on  the 
side  of  men,  and  owing  to  this  they  do  not  receive  the  reve- 
lation of  the  love  of  God  into  their  self-consciousness;  and 
since  by  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  this  obstacle  is  taken 
away,  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  has  reconciled  man  to  God, 
and  made  him  an  object  of  divine  love. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  attach  merely  a  subjec- 
tive meaning  to  reconciliation;  and  the  ideas  presupposed  by 
it  of  enmity  with  God  and  of  God's  wrath  may  appear  to  be 
only  indications  of  subjective  relations,  in  which  man  finds 
himself  in  a  certain  state  of  disposition  towards  God — indica- 
tions of  the  manner  in  which  God  presents  himself  to  the 
conscience  of  a  man  estranged  from  him  by  sin,  or  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  knowledge  of  God  must  develop  itself  in 
connexion  with  the  consciousness  of  guilt.  Thus  by  the  term 
Reconciliation  only  such  an  influence  on  the  disposition  of 
man  may  be  denoted,  by  which  it  is  delivered  from  its  former 
state,  and  placed  in  another  relation  towards  God.  Since 
Christ  by  his  whole  life,  by  his  words  and  works,  and  espe- 
cially by  his  participation  in  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  and 
by  his  sufferings  for  men,  has  revealed  God  s  love  towards 

^  If  we  only  reflect  upon  the  connexion  of  the  objective  and  the  sub- 
jective in  the  doctrine  of  Paul  respecting  the  reconciliation  of  men  with 
God,  it  will  easily  appear  that  this  passage  is  not  chargeable  with  that 
want  of  logical  connexion  and  clearness  of  conception,  which  one  of  the 
most  noted  expositors  of  the  Pauline  Epistles — Riickert — fancied  that 
he  found  in  it :  the  love  of  truth  has,  however,  led  this  estimable  mau 
to  a  more  correct  view,  and  in  the  last  edition  of  his  able  Commentarv 
on  the  Romans,  he  has  improved  his  analysis. 
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those  who  must  have  felt  themselves  estranged  from  him  by 
sin — and  has  exhibited  his  sufferings  as  a  pledge  of  the  for- 
giving love  of  God,  and  his  resurrection  as  a  pledge  of  the 
eternal  life  destined  for  them, — thus  he  has  kincfled  a  recipro- 
cal love  and  childlike  confidence  towards  God  in  the  souls  of 
those  who  were  imable  to  free  themselves  from  the  state  of 
disquietude  which  was  produced  by  the  consciousness  of  guilt 
The  reconciliation  of  man  to  God  (according  to  this  view) 
consists  in  nothing  else  than  the  alteration  of  disposition  aris- 
ing from  the  revelation  of  God's  love  towards  fallen  humanity, 
which  this  revelation  produces  in  their  self-consciousness. 
Still  it  is  supposed  that  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  God  is 
not  the  result  of  any  amendment  on  the  part  of  the  former, 
but  the  amendment  is  the  result  of  the  reconciliation,  since 
through  the  new  determination  of  the  self-consciousness  by 
means  of  love  and  confidence  towards  Grod,  an  altogether  new 
direction  of  the  life,  the  source  of  all  real  amendment  turned 
towards  God  and  away  from  sin  is  produced  According  to 
this  view  also,  it  is  presupposed  that  man,  who  felt  himself 
estranged  from  God  by  sin,  finds  in  himself  no  groimd  of 
confidence  towards  God,  and  requires  an  objective  ground,  a 
practical  revelation  to  which  his  own  self-consciousness  can 
attach  itself,  in  order  to  excite  and  support  his  confidence. 
This  latter  is,  without  doubt,  a  leading  point  of  the  Pauline 
system,  as  it  is  of  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  in  gene- 
ral. All  the  exhortations  and  encouragements  of  the  apostle 
proceed  continually  from  a  reference  to  the  practical  revela- 
tion of  God's  redeeming  love.  Nor  can  it  be  a  valid  objection, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Paul,  in  2  Cor.  v.  20,  addressing  those 
who  were  already  believers,  and  calling  on  them  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  God,  meant  that  by  amendment  they  entered  into  a 
new  relation  to  God,  and  were  brought  out  of  their  former 
state  of  enmity ;  for  it  makes  here  no  difference  whether  Paul 
is  speaking  to  those  who  had  already  professed  Christianity, 
or  to  those  with  whom  this  was  not  the  case.  In  every  case, 
according  to  his  conceptions,  the  believing  appropriation  of 
the  reconciliation  of  man  with  God  effected  through  Christ 
was  accompanied  by  a  new  direction  of  the  life,  and  where 
this  did  not  ensue,  it  was  a  sign  that  the  believing  appropria- 
tion had  not  taken  place,  and  the  man  was  still  destitute  of 
that  reconciliation  with  God  from  which  amendment  pro- 
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ceedsJ  In  that  very  passage  Paul  does  not  say,  Amend  your- 
selves in  order  that  you  may  be  reconciled  to  God;  but 
rather,  Let  not  the  grace  of  reconciliation  appear  to  be  in 
vain  for  you,  as  if  you  had  not  appropriated  it.  By  Christ's 
offering  up  his  life  for  man  estranged  from  God,  man  is  objec- 
tively reconciled  to  God  God  has  removed  that  which  made 
the  separation  between  himself  and  man.  But  what  has  been 
objectively  accomplished  for  all  mankind,  must  now  be  ap- 
propriated by  each  individual  and  thus  become  subjective. 
Hence,  according  to  these  different  points  of  view,  Paul  could 
say— "Be  ye  reconciled  {mbjectively)  to  God,"  and  "We  aro 
reconciled  {objectively)  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son;" 
Rom.  V.  10. 

But  those  views  in  conformity  to  which  the  life  and  suffer- 
iags  of  Christ  are  considered  merely  as  a  manifestation  of 
God's  love,  and  the  reconciliation  effected  by  him  as  the  sub- 
jective influence  of  this  manifestation  on  the  human  heart, 
appear  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  meaning  of  the  Pauline 
declarations  already  quoted  respecting  the  redemption  of 
Christ  And  although  the  gross  anthropopathical  notion  of 
God's  reconciliation  with  man,  is  evidently  inconsistent  with 
Paul's  train  of  ideas,  it  does  not  follow,  that  by  the  expression 
reconciliation,  only  a  subjective  change  in  the  disposition  of 
man  is  denoted,  for  we  are  by  no  means  justified  in  explaining 
the  coiTelative  ideas  of  an  enmity  with  God,  and  a  wrath  of 
God  merely  as  subjective,  and  among  the  various  designations 
of  the  divine  attributes  connected  with  them,  acknowledge  a 
reality  merely  in  the  idea  of  the  love  of  God.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  common  fact  of  human  consciousness,  according  to 
which  a  man  addicted  to  sin  feels  himself  estranged  from  God, 
and  cannot  get  rid  of  the  feeling  of  his  guilt  and  ill-deserts,  re- 
veals to  us  a  deeper  objective  ground  in  the  moral  constitution 
of  the  universe  and  in  the  essence  of  God.  In  this  universal 
fact,  we  have  a  witness  of  the  revelation  of  God's  holiness  in 
the  consciences  of  mankind,  which  is  as  undeniable  as  the 
revelation  of  his  love.  By  the  "  wrath  of  God,"  though  in  an 
anthropopathical  form,  something  objective  and  real  is  signi- 
fied, which  is  not  fully  expressed  by  the  idea  of  punishment 
but  includes  what  is  the  groimd  of  all  punishment,  (on  which 
account  this  phrase  "  the  wrath  of  God"  is  sometimes  used  to 
'  This  is  distinctly  marked  by  his  exhortation  ntrMAAaiyiyrc. 
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express  merely  piinishtnent,)  the  ground  of  the  necessary  con- 
nexion between  sin  and  evil,  the  absolute  contrariety  existing 
between  God  as  the  Holy  One  and  sin/  God  recognises  evil 
as  evil,  as  that  which  stands  in  contrariety  to  his  holiness, 
rebels  against  him  and  his  holy  order,  and  would  exist  in- 
dependent of  him.  The  mode  in  which  God  recognises  evil, 
is  also  a  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  it,  and  is  a  proof  of 
its  powerlessness  and  wretchedness.  Evil  is  denied,  if  not 
contemplated  as  something  occupying  the  place  of  God. 

Thus  in  the  mode  by  which  man  is  freed  by  the  love  of 
God  from  that  unhappy  relation  to  God,  in  which  he  stands 
owing  t.0  the  divine  holiness,  the  love  of  God  reveals  itself 
only  in  connexion  with  his  holiness,  or  as  holy  love.  This 
connexion  is  pointed  out  by  Paul  in  Eom.  iii.  24.  In  this 
passage,  he  contrasts  the  revelation  of  God's  holiness  at  that 
time  by  the  pubhcation  of  the  gospel,  and  the  non-punish- 
ment of  past  sins  before  the  appearance  of  the  gospel.  By  the 
vapetjiQ  tUv  dfjiapTfifjidTiay  and  the  dvo^rj  tov  diov  he  under- 
stands the  manner  in  which  the  conduct  of  God  was  manifested 
in  reference  to  sin  before  the  pubhcation  of  the  gospel,  especially 
towards  the  heathen  worl^.who  knew  nothing  of  the  Old 
Testament  revelations  of  the  holiness  of  God  in  opposition  to 
sin,  and  also  towards  the  Jews,  who,  notwithstanding  these 
testimonies  in  the  delay  of  the  divine  judgments  for  their 
sins,  instead  of  interpreting  the  longsuffering  of  God  as  a  call 
to  repentance,  were  sunk  in  carnal  security.  We  may  com- 
pare with  this,  Paul's  language  in  Acts  xvii.  30,  speaking  of 
the  times  of  ignorance  that  God  had  overlooked.  Though 
this  is  to  be  imderstood  only  relatively,  in  reference  to  the 
different  standing-points  of  historical,  development,  for  Paul 
recognised,  as  we  have  already  shown,  in  the  moral  nature  of 
the  heathen,  a  revelation  of  the  divine  law,  of  the  divine 
holiness  and  punitive  justice.  But  imder  their  peculiar 
circumstances,  there  was  from  a  kind  of  necessity  a  general 
obscuration  of  that  religious  and  moral  knowledge  by  which 
their  thinking  and  acting  was  regulated.  This  induced  on 
the  part  of  God  a  passing  over,  a  non-imputation  of  offences; 
though  the  reckoning  taken  of  transgressions  would  never  go 
beyond  the  measure  of  the  possible  knowledge  of  the  law; 
Rom.  V.  13.  Thus  there  may  be  a  chargeableness  and  a  non- 
Compare  Twesten's  Dogmatik,  ii.  p.  146. 
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chargeableness  under  different  aspects,  by  which  the  apparent 
contradictions  in  Paul's  language  may  be  reconciled. 

Paul  in  Rom.  iii.  25,  declares  that  for  both  the  Jews  and 
heathens  a  revelation  of  the  divine  wrath  must  precede  the 
revelation  of  the  grace  that  forgives  sin.  The  vapetnc  denotes 
only  what  was  negative  and  temporary,-  the  non-punishment 
of  past  sins  on  the  part  of  God  ;  so  that  the  sense  of  the  guilt 
of  sin  is  not  presupposed,  and  the  removal  of  that  sense  is  not 
effected.^  The  at^taiQ,  on  the  other  hand,  denotes  objectivdp 
that  act  of  God  by  which  sin  is  really  forgiven,  that  ia,  is 
considered  in  relation  to  God  and  the  moral  constitution  of 
the  universe  as  not  existing  ;  and,  suhfectively,  that  operation 
in  the  heart  of  man  by  which  it  is  really  freed  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt ;  this  means  far  more  than  the  non-punish- 
ment of  sin  during  a  certain  period  In  those  to  whom  this 
act  of  God  relates,  the  consciousness  of  guilt  and  of  the  divine 
opyn,  the  subjective  revelation  of  thd  divine  punitive  justice,  is 
presupposed;  and  the  operation  that  takes  place  in  their 
dispositions  necessarily  implies  forsaking  a  life  of  sin,  and  the 
renunciation  of  all  feUowiship  with  sin.  According  to  the 
connexion  of  ideas  in  Paul's  mind,  we  are  led  to  take  this 
view  of  the  subject.  In  contrast  with  the  former  apparent 
overlooking  of  sin  on  the  part  of  God,  the  holiness  of  God  at 
this  time  is  now  manifested  by  his  openly  exhibiting  Christ, 
through  his  offering  up  of  himself,  as  a  reconciler  or  sin- 
offeriDg  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  so  that  he  verifies  himself  as 
the  Holy  One,  and  permits  every  one  to  appear  before  him  as 
holy,^  who  shows  that  he  is  in  fellowship  with  Christ  by  faith. 
The  holiness  of  God  manifests  itself  (according  to  the  Pauline 
connexion  of  ideas  already  noticed)  in  the  Hfe  and  death  of 
Christ  in  a  twofold  manner.  First,  inasmuch  as  he  completely 
realized  (in  opposition  to  sin  which  had  hitherto  been  pre- 
dominant in  human  nature)  that  holy  law  to  which  the  life  of 
man  was  designed  to  correspond, — made  satisfaction  to  the 
moral  order  of  the  universe,  and  glorified  God  in  that  nature 
which  was  originally  designed  to  ^orify  him.  God  has  verified 

*  In  scholastic  language,  irapeer/y  may  be  referred  to  the  ffdurUoi 
signit  and  a<p€a-is  to  the  voluntas  beneplaciti. 

'  That  we  ought  not  to  translate  Hkmos  righteous,  but  Jioly,  appears 
from  that  meaning  of  this  word  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  Sucoiovi^.  to 
declare  a  person  9/icatot 
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himself  as  the  Holy  One,  since  he  forgives  sin  only  on  the 
condition  of  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law ;  he  has  shown 
that  he  remits  nothing  from  the  requirements  of  perfect  holi- 
ness, and  we  always  bear  in  mind  that  this  remission  to  those 
who  through  it  obtain  justification,  is  not  a  mere  outward  act, 
but  becomes  in  all  the  cause  and  pledge  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  law.  Secondly,  inasmuch  as  Cluist,  as  perfectly  holy, 
underwent  those  sufferings  which  the  divine  holiness,  con- 
sidered as  punitive  justice  ^  in  its  opposition  against  sin,  had 
suspended  over  human  nature.  We  are  not  to  conceive  of 
this,  as  if  God  arbitrarily  imposed  these  sufierings,  or  Christ 
had  arbitrarily  subjected  himself  to  them  ;  but  that  it  was 
groimded  on  the  assumption  of  hmnan  nature  in  its  present 
condition  and  relation  to  God — ^as  the  divine  pimitive  justice 
revealed  itself  to  them  who  were  suffering  the  consequences 
of  sin — and  thus  it  was  accomplished  through  the  historical 
development  of  the  life  of  Christ  devoted  to  conflict  with  the 
sin  that  reigned  in  the  human  race,  and  through  his  conde- 
scending to  their  condition  from  the  sympathy  of  love.* 

*  That  divine  attribute  which  reveals  itself  in  the  necessary  con- 
nexion of  sin  and  evil,  is  founded  in  the  reaction  of  the  holiness  of  God 
against  sin  (=  the  wrath  of  Qod),  exhibits  itself  in  the  reaction  of  the 
moral  order  of  the'universe  against  evil,  whence  punishment  proceeds. 
If  punishment  is  conceived  of  merely  as  a  means  of  amendment,  and 
this  is  supposed  to  comprehend  all  that  is  intended  by  it,  this  is  a 
degradation  of  a  rational  being  and  of  morality  making  it  mechanical. 
But  if  punishment  is  viewed  at  first  as  a  revelation  of  the  divine  justice, 
as  an  objective  reaction  of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe  against  evil, 
another  mode  of  viewing  it  also  presents  itself,  according  to  which  the 
punishment  necessary  in  itself  is  appointed  by  the  love  of  God,  in  order, 
since  punishment  and  sin  stand  in  this  internal  connexion  with  one 
another,  to  lead  thereby  to  a  consciousness  of  sin  and  guilt,  to  make 
rational  creatures  sensible  of  the  relation  they  stand  in  to  the  moral 
world,  and  thus  to  call  forth  the  feeling  of  the  need  of  redemption. 
The  self-will  which  rebels  in  sin  against  the  moral  order  of  the  universe 
and  God's  holy  law,  must  be  humbled  by  suffering  before  the  holy 
omnipotence  of  God  and  the  majesty  of  his  law.  Where  submission  is 
not  yielded  freely,  it  will  be  compelled.  Without  the  idea  of  punish- 
ment, the  reality  of  evil  and  the  dignity  of  rational  creatures  cannot  be 
acknowledged.  It  belongs  to  the  privilege  of  rational  beings  created  in 
the  likeness  of  God,  and  distinguishes  them  from  other  natural  objects, 
that  the  idea  of  punishment  finds  its  application  in  them.  See  the 
excellent  remarks  of  Twesten,  in  his  Dogmatik,  i.  p.  148. 

*  The  Pauline  view  of  the  work  of  redemption  finds  a  point  of  con- 
nexion in  Christ's  words  in  Matt.  xx.  28,  whether  we  consider  \vrpov  as 
a  sum  paid  for  release  from  captivity  or  slavery,  or  for  redemption  from. 
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With  the  idea  of  reconcaliation,  the  ideas  of  diroXtrrpM^ic* 
trumipla,  BiKaiwaiQ  are  closely  connected.  The  two  first  terms 
are  used  in  a  wider  And  a  narrower  sense  ;  they  denote  the 
deliverance  &om  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin,  tlue  vunipia 
OTTO  r^c  opyiic,  Rom.  v.  9,  first  objectively  as  what  has  been 
gained  by  Christ  for  the  human  race ;  and  also  subjectiTely, 
what  is  effectuated  by  progressive  development  in  each  indi- 
vidual by  personal  appropriation,  from  Ins  first  entranoe  into 
fellowship  with  the  Redeemer,  to  ih&  complete  participation 
of  his  glory  and  blessedness  in  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God; 
but  more  especially  what  belongs  to  the  perfect  realization  of 
the  idea,  the  complete  freedom  firom  sin  and  all  its  conse- 
quences, fi-om  all  evil, — natural  and  moraL^ 

With  respect  to  the  idea  of  ^ucaifoffic,  in  order  to  determine 
it,  we  must  refer  to  what  we  have  ahpady  remarked  on  the 
Pauline  opposition  to  the  common  Jewish  notion  of  righteooft- 
ness.  He  sets  out  firom  the  same  point  as  his  adversariee^  as 
far  as  he  considers  the  participation  in  all  the  privileges  and 
blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  God  indifesolubly  connected  with 
the  hKaiotjvvt)^  the  genuine  theocratic  disposition  and  condi- 
tion of  hfe.  The  correlative  idea  of  righteottsneBS  in  this 
sense  was  blessedness,  the  partici|$ation  of  the  blessings  pro- 
mised through  Abraham  to  all  his  posterity,  the  fiilfilment  of 
all  the  promises  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  all  the 
privileges  of  the  children  of  God ;  and  an  entrance  into  all 
the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  God  But  Paul  main- 
deserved  punishment ;  also  in  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper,  (in 
which  he  evidently  alluded  to  the  connexion  between  the  Passover  ami 
the  establishment  of  the  Old  Covenant,)  which  by  the  offering  of  him- 
self to  obtain  and  confirm  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  mankind,  marked 
the  establishment  of  the  New  Covenant.  The  Pauline  views  are  also 
supported  by  the  manner  in  which  Christ  adopts  the  ideas  of  the  wrath 
of  God  and  of  punitive  justice  from  the  Old  Testament,  without  casting 
a  doubt  on  their  validity.  The  parable  of  the  Lost  Son,  and  other  ex- 
pressions which  relate  to  forgiving  love,  offer  no  contradiction,  but  nuu^ 
precisely  the  side  on  which  God  reveals  himself  in  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, and  what,  humanly  speaking,  could  be  the  only  motive  to  such  an 
act  of  God  towards  a  race  estranged  from  him  by  sin ;  they  do  not,  how- 
ever, determine  the  manner  in  which  the  result  designed  by  divine  love 
is  to  be  attained ;  the  form  and  order  followed  by  the  compassionate 
love  of  God,  for  the  love  of  God  acts  only  as  a  holy  and  righteous 
love. 

^  diroXurpwerw  is  found  in  the  latter  sense  in  Bom.  viiL  23,  Eph.  L 14 ; 
and  croTTipla  in  the  latter  sense  in  Kom.  xiii.  II;  1  Pet.  L  5. 
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tained  against  the  Jews  and  Judaizers,  that  by  the  law  and 
the  working  of  the  law,  no  one  could  attain  this  ^tKaioavyij, 
present  himself  a  hiKaiog  before  God,  and  enter  into  the 
relation  with  God  founded  upon  it;  but  th^t  every  man 
appears  as  a  sinner  in  God's  sight,  till  entering  by  faith  into 
fellowship  with  Christ  (the  only  perfect  hiKaios  by  whom 
mankind  are  delivered,  in  the  way  *that  we  have  described 
from  the  state  of  a^xa/un'o),  he  presents  himself  in  union  with 
Christ  (ev  Xpiar^)  aa^  a  dU-aioc  before  God,  and  enters  into 
the  entire  relation  with  God,  implied  "in  this  predicate,  is 
viewed  by  Grod  as  ^itfruoc,jand  established  in  all  the  privileges 
connected  with  this  idea  {BiicaiovTat),  Consequently  Paul  in- 
cludes in  the  idea  of  hKaitamc  that  act  of  God,  by  which  he 
places  the  believer  in  Christ  in  the  relation  to  himself  of  a- 
dlicaioQj  notwithstanding  the  sin  that  still  cleaves  to  him. 
AiKatoffvvri  denotes,  then,  the  subjective  appropriation  of  this 
relation,  the  appearing  righteous  before  Go(^  by  virtue  of 
feith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  the  whole  new  tendency  and  aim 
of  the  life,  as  well  as-  the  whole  new  relation  to  God,  now 
received  into  the  consciousness,  which  is  necessarily  connected 
with  it ;  the  righteousness  or  perfect  holiness  of  Christ 
appropriated  by  faith,  a^  the  objective  ground  of  confidence 
for  the  believer,  and  also  a9  a  new  subjective  principle  of  life. 
Thus  the  righteousness  of  feith  in  the  Pauline  sense  includes 
the  essence  of  a  new  disposition ;  and  hence  the  idea  of 
hLt:aioavvr\  may  easily  pass  into  the  idea  of  sanctification, 
though  the  two  ideas  are  originally  distinct.  Accordingly, 
it  is  not  any  arbitrary  act  on  the  part  of  God,  as  if  he  regarded 
and  treated  as  sinless  a  man  persisting  in  sin,  simply  because 
he  believes  in  Christ ;  but  the'  Objective  on  the  part  of  God 
corredjponds  to  the  Subjective^  on  the  part  of  man,  namely 
&dth,  and  this  necessarily  indudes  in  itself  a  release  from  the 
state  inherited  from  Adam,  from  the  whole  life  of  sin  and 
the  entrance  into  spiritual  fellowship  with  the  Redeemer,  the 
appropriation  of  his  divine  life.  The  realization  of  the 
archetype  of  holiness  through  Christ  contains  the  pledge  that 
this  shall  be  realized  in  all  those  who  are  one  with  him  by 
faith,  and  are  become  the  organs  of  his  Spiiit ;  its  germ 
and  principle  is  already  imparted  to  them  in  believing, 
although  the  fruit  of  a  life  perfectly  conformed  to  the  Re- 
deemer, can  only  be  developed  gradually  in  its  temporal 
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manifestation.  The  connexion  of  these  ideas  will  be  rendered 
clearer  by  developing  the  Pauline  idea  of  faith. 
'  What  Paul  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Faith  has  its  root 
in  the  deptlis  of  the  human  disposition.  It  presupposes  a 
revelation  of  God  in  a  direct  relation  to  man,  and  faith  is  the 
reception  and  vital  appropriation  of  this  divine  revelation  by 
virtue  of  a  receptivity  for  the  divine  in  the  human  disposi- 
tion, of  the  tendency  grounded  in  hiunan  nature  and  the  need 
implanted  in  it  for  believing  in  the  supernatural  and  divine, 
without  which  tendency  and  ne^d,  man,  however  his  other 
faculties  might  be  cultivated,  would  .be  no^more  than  an  in- 
telligent  animal}  Something  must  be  presented  as  an  object 
of  knowledge  adapted  to  this  part  of  *he  human  constitutioii, 
but  this  object  must  be  of  a  kind  that' can  be  correctly  recog-. 
nised  and  understood  only  by  theMisposition ;  it  presupposes 
a  certain  tendency  of  the  disposition,  in  order  to  be  known 
and  understood,  while  it  also  tends  to  produce  a  decided  and 
enduring  tendency  of  the  disposition:.  Ail  inward  self-deter- 
mination of  the  spirit  grounded  in  the  direction  of  the  will 
is  claimed  by  this  otgect,  while  a  new  and  constant  self-deter- 
mination is  produced  by  it.  .  It  is  "not  in  reference  to  the 
object  of  faitii,  but  to  the  inward  subjective  significance  of 
this  act  of  the  inner  man,  as  that  w^ ch  forms  the  character- 
istic of  true  piety  in  all  ages,  that  P^  compares  the  feith  of 
Abraham  with  the  faith  of  Christians,  Rom.  iv.  19,  where  he 
exhibits  Abraham  as  a  pattern  of  the  righteousness  of  fidth 
When  Abraham  received  a  promise  from .  God,  of  which  the 
fulfilment  seemed  to  be  incompatible  with  the  natural  order 
of  tilings,  he  raised  himself  by  an  act  of  faith  above  this  im- 
pediment, and  the  word  of  the  Almighty  which  held  forth 
something  invisible,  had  greater  influence  upon  him  than  that 
order  of  nature  which  presented  itself  to  his  understanding 
and  bodily  senses.  Hence  this  feith,  as  a  prq^tical  acknow- 
ledgment of  God  in  his  almighty  creative  activity,  and  as  a  • 
reference  of  his  whole  life  to  the  sense  of  his  dependence  on 
God,  a  true  honouring  of  God  :^  and  it  was  this  Mth  which 
gave  its  peculiar  significance  and  character  to  the  life  of 

*  A  state  to  which  the  intellectual  fknaticism  of  a  party  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  zealous  for  the  pretended  autonomy  of  reason,  seeks  to  degrade 
man. 

'  A  UUvM  ^6^av  rf  Off.    Kom.  iv.  20. 
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Abraham.  This  faith,  says  Paul,  was  counted  to  him  by  God 
for  diKaioautnfi ;  that  is,  although  Abraham  was  not  sinless, 
(as  no  man  is,)'yet  through  this  tendency  of  his  inward  life 
by  virtue  of  his  faith,  he  entered  into  the  relation  to  God  of 
a  ^Uatog  ;  and  this  was  no*  arbitrary  nominal  act  on  the  part 
of  God,  but  his  faith  was  viewed  by  God,  to  whom  the  inward 
soul  of  man  is  manifest,  as  an  index  of  the  disposition  by 
which  Abraham  became  susceptible  of  all  divine  communica- 
tions, and  from  which  alone  the  sanctification  of  his  whole 
life  could  proceed.^  Now  .this  is  applied  by  Paul  to  fe,ith 
with  a  special  refwence  to  Christianity.  There  is  only  added 
a  peculiar  direction  caused  by  the  object  on  which  this  feith 
is  fixed,  by  which  also  the  conception  of  it  as  subjective  is 
modified.  Faith  in  this  sense  presupposes  the  consciousness 
of  sin,  the  renunciation  of  any  merits  of  our  own  before 
God,  the  longing  after  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  and 
our  not  yielding  to  despair  even  under  the  most  vivid  sense 
of  sinftdness,"  but  confiding  in  the  grace  of  redemption;  thus 
there  is  an  entrance  into  communion  with  the  Eedeemer,  and 
a  new  principle  of  life  is  received  which  continually  penetrates 
and  transforms  the  old  nature. 

As  far  as  faith  includes  entering  into  vital  fellowship  with 
the  Redeemer,  and  forsaking  the  old  life  of  sin,  it  bears 
a  special  reference  to  the  two  chief  points  in  which  Christ 
presents  himself  as  Redeemer,  as  the  one  who  died  for  the 
salvation  of  men,  and  who  also  by  his  resurrection  gave  them 
the  pledge  of  an  eternal  divine  life  :  hence  the  two-fold  refer- 
ence of  fe.ith  to  Jesus  the  Cnicified  and  the  Risen,  the  nega- 
tive and  positive  side  of  faith  in  relation  to  the  old  life  which 
it  renounces  and  to  the  new  life  which  it  lays  hold  of;  it  is 
the  spiritual  act  by  virtue  of  which,  in  surrendering  oiirselves 
to  him  who  died  for  us,  we  die  to  a  life  of  sin,  tb  the  world, 
to  ourselves,  to  all  which  we  were  before, — whether  we  are 
Jews  or  Gentiles — and  rise  again  in  his  fellowship,  in  the 
power  of  his  Spirit  to  a  new  life  devoted  to  him  and  animated 
by  him.     Hence  it  appeared  to  the  apostle,  as  he  develops 

*  The  8to  in  Eoman»  iv.  22,  points  to  this  connexion.  Wherefore,  as 
faith  includes  all  this,  as  the  apostle  had  before  explained,  it  was  iin< 
puted  to  Abraham  as  ZiKaio(riirt\y  as  if  the  Sijcaiocr^vi}  had  already  been 
completed  by  it. 

'In  this  respect,  a  mur^iitw  irap*  iKirlia  in^  iKiridi, 
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the  sentiment  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  an  absolute  contradiction  for  any  one  to  say  that  he 
believed  in  the  Redeemer  and  yet  to  continue  in  his  old  life 
of  sin.  How  shall  we — he  asks — we  who  (by  the  act  of  Mth) 
are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer  therein  1  And  he  demonstrates 
from  the  nature  of  faith  in  its  reference  to  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  that  fe,ith  cannot  exist  without  a 
renunciation  of  the  former  sinful  life  and  the  beginning  of 
a  new  divine  life. 

From  the  nature  of  iriaTiq  as  the  governing  principle  of  the 
Christian  life,  arises  the  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  standing- 
point,  in  relation  to  the  Jewish-  as  the  legal  standing-point ; 
and  the  various  indications  of  this  contiuriety  serve  more 
distinctly  to  characterise  the  nature  of  ttiotcc  as  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Christian  life,  on  which  accoimt  we 
wish  to  consider  the  subject  more  in  detail 

The  law  always  presents  itself  as  imperative,  and  makes  the 
salvation  of  men  dependent  on  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  all  its 
commands.  "  Do  all  this,  and  thou  shalt  live."  But  since  no 
one  can  fulfil  those  conditions,  the  law  can  only  produce 
despair.  But  the  gospel  addresses  the  man  who  despairs  of 
himself,  "  Do  not  give  thyself  up  to  the  feeling  of  despair.' 
Ask  not  how  thou  canst  make  the  impossible,  possible.  Thou 
needest  only  receive  the  salvation  prepared  for  thee  ;  only 
believe,  and  thou  hast  with  thy  faith  all  that  is  needful  for 
thy  inward  life.  Paul  admirably  illustrates  this  by  applying 
to  it  the  passage  in  Deut.  xxx.  12.^     Say  not  to  thyself,  Who 

*  That  interpretation  of  this  passage,  which  supposes  it  to  express  the 
opposition  between  Belief  and  Doubt,  appears  to  me  not  to  be  supported 
by  the  connexion,  which  leads  us  to  expect  a  contrast  of  the  righteous- 
ness by  faith  with  the  righteousness  by  works,  the  Btou  8ticaio(rvKi|  with 
the  idia;  and  the  tout  icri^  which,  from  comparing  Bom.  ix.  8,  and 
other  similar  Pauline  expressions,  must  be  thus  understood — "  this  is 
equivalent  to  saying  ;  "  and  besides  the  relation  of  the  Pauline  words 
to  the  Old  Testament  quotation,  since,  according  to  the  interpretation 
we  have  adopted,  the  Pauline  application  admirably  suits,  in  spirit  and 
idea,  the  meaning  of  the  Mosaic  words,  which  is  not  the  case  with  Uie 
other  interpretation. 

*  This  passage  certainly  refers  to  the  Mosaic  religious  institutions, 
and  the  words  are  fitted  to  distinguish  them  in  their  simple  religious 
and  moral  character  from  the  other  religions  of  the  East  But  as  far  as 
the  law,  understood  according  to  its  own  spirit,  made  certain  require- 
ments which  it  gave  no  power  to  fulfil,  Paul  might  justly  apply  these 
words  to  mark  the  peculiar  Christian  standing-point ;  he  found  an  idea 
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shall  ascend  to  heavdn  and  prepare  a  path  for  me  thither? 
For  Christ  has  descended  from  heaven  and  has  prepared  such 
a  path.  To  ask  such  a  question,  is  to  desire  that  Christ  would 
descend  again  from  heaven  for  thy  sake.  But  say  not,  Who 
shall  descend  for  me  to  the  regions  of  the  dead  and  deliver 
me  thence  1  Christ  has  risen  from  the  dead  and  has  delivered 
thee  from  the  power  of  death.  To  ask  this,  is  to  desire  that 
Christ  might  now  rise  from  the  dead  for  thy  sake,  as  if  he 
were  not  already  risen.  Instead  of  asking  such  questions, 
only  let  the  gospel  be  cherished  with  vital  power  in  thy 
heart ; — ^believe  in  Him  who  descended  from  heaven  and  rose 
from  death,  and  thus  obtained  salvation  for  thee.  Whoever 
has  this  faith  is  truly  pious  and  may  be  assured  of  salva^ 
tion."» 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  legal  Judaism,  the  commandments 
appeared  as  merely  an  outward  counteraction  of  the  internal 
corruption  of  man,  which  reftised  to  be  cured  from  without ; 
it  was  only  rendered  more  apparent  by  the  law ;  hence  the 
letter  only  tended  to  death  ;  it  called  forth  the  consciousness 
of  spiritual  death  and  of  merited  unhappiness,  2  Cor.  iii.  6. 

Tlie  law  in  reference  to  its  operation  on  the  conscience  could 
be  described  only  as  vo/wq  ypafifiaroc,  tcaraKpiffeufg,  davdrov, 
d^apnai}  But  when  from  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  a  new 
divine  principle  of  life  proceeds,  when  from  faith  in  the 
redeeming  fatherly  love  of  God,  a  child-like  love  develops 
itself  as  the  free  impulse  of  a  life  devoted  to  God,  when,  in- 
stead of  the  former  opposition  between  the  human  and  divine 
will,  a  union  is  formed  between  them — ^then  the  law  no  longer 
appears  as  a  written  code,  outwardly  opposing  a  will  estranged 

here  expressed  which  is  only  realized  by  Christianity,  and  is  thus  pro- 
phetic of  what  Christianity  alone  accomplishes. 

>  Bom.  X.  5.  If  Paul,  in  the  second  member  of  the  conti-ast,  has  not 
opposed  Christ  to  Moses,  and  employed  Christ's  own  words — and  such, 
no  doubt,  might  have  been  found  among  the  traditionary  expressions  of 
Christ  which  would  have  been  fit  to  mark  this  contrast — it  does  not 
follow  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  any  collection  of  the  discourses  of 
Christ,  or  that  he  could  not  suppose  any  such  work  to  be  known  by  the 
Christians  at  Rome,  for  bis  object  was  answered  by  borrowing  from  the 
Mosaic  writings  a  motto  for  the  righteousness  of  &ith,  which  would  first 
find  its  proper  fulfilment  in  the  gospel. 

'  It  was  perfectly  consonant  with  the  Pauline  views  to  distinguish  the 
law  by  these  predicates,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  Romans 
viiL  2,  the  Mosaic  law  is  intended  by  the  word  v^iaqs. 
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from  God,  but  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  transfused  into  the 
iutemal  life  of  the  believer.  The  life-giving  spirit,  har- 
monizing with  the  law,  occupies  the  place  of  the  dead  and 
death-producing  letter.  In  the  love  developed  from  feith, 
there  is  a  voluntary  fulfilment  of  the  law  proceeding  from  the 
disposition,  instead  of  actions  the  result  of  outward  compulsion. 
In  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  Paul,  from  the  stand- 
ing-point of  the  natural  man,  says  that  he  had  the  law  written 
on  his  heart,  he  says,  from  the  standing-point  of  believers,  that 
he  carried  the  law  of  God  in  his  heart — ^for  on  the  former 
standing-point,  the  law,  even  though  internal,  presents  itself 
as  the  command  of  a  foreign  higher  voice,  of  a  holy  power 
which  man  is  forced  to  acknowledge  in  opposition  to  his  cor- 
rupted wiU ;  hence,  it  remains  a  deadly  letter,  whether  we 
consider  it  as  an  external  law  or  an  internal  revelation.  On 
the  contrary,  in  believers  the  divine  law,  by  virtue  of  the  new 
spirit  of  life  imparted  by  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  appears  not 
merely  an  object  of  knowledge  and  recognition,  but  of  an 
efficacious  love  practically  influencing  the  fife.  In  this  sense, 
Paul  says  to  believers,  "  Ye  need  not  that  I  write  unto  you, 
for  ye  yourselves  are  taught  of  God,"  1  Thess.  iv.  9  ;  and  this 
teaching  does  not  signify  something  addressed  to  the  fstculty 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  but  a  real  internal  effect  on  the 
springs  of  action.  From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  leani 
in  what  sense  Paul  said  of  the  law  in  reference  to  its  moral 
not  less  than  to  its  ritual  contents,  that  it  was  abrogated  for 
believers,  that  they  were  dead  to  it,  and  placed  be^'ond  its 
jurisdiction ; '  and  as  we  have  before  remarked,  no  such 
distinction  in  reference  to  its  perpetuity  can  be  made  in  the 
vouoQ,  The  law  is  abrogated  for  the  believer,  and  he  is  dead 
to  it,  as  far  as  it  was  a  compulsory,  imperative,  accusing  code, 
as  far  as  EiKaioavyjj  and  ^w^  were  to  be  sought  for  by  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  commands.     Justification  and  salvation  by  feith 

^  The  being  dead  to  the  law,  Rom.  vii.  4,  and  Gal.  ii.  19,  the  removal 
of  the  law  in  its  whole  extent,  Colos.  ii.  14,  "for  the  handwriting  of 
ordinances,"  which  Christ  nailed  to  his  cross  is  manifestly  the  law,  and 
there  must  be  a  special  reference  to  its  moral  precepts,  for  in  this  con- 
sisted the  difficulty  of  fulfilling  it.  It  would  be  altogether  consonant 
with  the  Pauline  views,  to  understand  the  figurative  expression  in  Rom. 
vii.  2,  of  being  dead  to  the  law  itself,  (namely,  this  law  in  its  outward 
theocratic  form,)  though  other  exegetical  reasons  might  oppose  this  in- 
terpretation in  the  former  passages. 
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in  the  grace  of  redemption,*  are  independent  of  every  law  to 
the  behever.     The  law  can  produce  only  outward  works  ^  by 
its  compulsory  enactments,  but  not  those  internal  determi- 
nations of  the  life,  which  form  the  essence  of  true  piety — 
these  proceed  in  the  believer  from  the  new  animation  by  the 
Divine   Spirit — the  Christian  virtues  are   the  fruits   of  the 
Spirit,  and  those  in  whom  these  qualities,  unattainable  from 
the  standing-point  of  the  law,  are  formed,  are  thereby  exalted 
above  what  can  only  be  as  a  dead  letter  opposing  the  in- 
dwelling principle  of  corruption.     But  it  by  no  means  con- 
tradicts this  relation  of  the  law  to  the  life  of  the  believer, 
that    Paul   sometimes    brings  forward    moral   precepts   as 
quotations  from  the   vo/koc,   for   he    considers  the    Mosaic 
vofwe    as  an  expression  of   the  eternal  law  of  God  in  a 
particular,   temporary  form,  adapted  to  a  particular,   out- 
ward theocracy,  in  which  the  civil  arrangements  were  sub- 
ordinated to  the  religious,  and  hence  both  were  intermixed. 
The  substance  of  the  eternal  law  of  God  lay  at  the  basis  of 
the  Fo/toc,  though  for  a  special  purpose  it  was  presented  in  the 
form  of  a  theocratic  national  law,  which  checked  its  free  and 
complete  development.  The  obligatory  force  of  the  commands 
borrowed  from  the  vofiac  by  Paid,  therefore,  does  not  consist 
in  their  belonging  to  that  vofiocj  but  that  they  formed  a  part 
of  the  eternal  law,  from  which  they  were  transferred  to  the 
peculiar  form  presented  in  the  Old  Testament ;  that  portion 
of  the  eternal  law  to  which  the  moral  consciousness  of  men 
bears  witness,  is  divested  of  its  national  garb^  by  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  and  developed  with  greater  clearness  by  the  illu- 
mination of  the  Holy  Spirit.     And  when  in  Kom.  xiii.  8,  he 
appeals  to  the  one  command  of  love  belonging  to  the  law,  he 
marks  exactly  the  difference  of  the  Christian  standing-point 
from  the  legal;  for  if  the  spirit  of  love  animates  believers,  and 
with  love  is  given  the  ftdfilment  of  the  whole  law,  it  follows 
that  the  law  is  no  longer  for  them  a  compulsory,  death- 
'  The  BiKcuwrivri  dtov,  opposed  to  the  SiKaiotrvvri  cwdpairlvrj,  tS/c,  i^ 
ipyaVj  il  Hpywu  vS/jlov — x^P^^  vS/xov  ;  Rom.  iii.  21. 
^  The  apya  y6fiov,  ^rhich  are  not  €pya  ayadd. 

•  To  this  release  of  the  spirit  confined  in  this  garb,  to  the  inward  as 
contrasted  with  the  outward  theocratic  law,  we  must  refer  the  anti- 
thetical expressions  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  certainly  r, re 
described  not  merely  against  the  Pharisaic  expositions,  but  alt^o  airainst 
the  letter  of  the  law  in  its  theocratic  national  form.  See  Lebtn  Je^tt, 
130. 138. 
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produciDg  letter ;  and  here  is  exemplified  the  truth  of  Christ's 
assertion  that  he  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil  the  law. 

Though  the  idea  of  the  vofjLoc  in  that  narrower  sense,  forms 
the  distinctive  mark  between  Judaism  and  the  gospel, 
still  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  applying  the  term^  in 
a  wiaer  sense,  to  denote  the  common  relation  in  which 
both  religions  stand  to  the  life  of  man.  Both  religions  aim 
at  a  control  over  the  life,  and  give  a  peculiar  character  to  it. 
Legal  Judaism  aims  at  producing  this  by  literal  commandB 
from  without;  Christianity  aims  at  forming  it  from  within 
through  Mth,  and  the  Spirit  that  proceeds  firom  it.  In  the 
former  case,  the  law  is  outward;  in  the  latter,  it  is  inward, 
one  which  is  the  germ  of  a  new  hfe ;  for  every  living  being 
develops  itself  according  to  a  peculiar  law.^  In  reference  to 
these  various  uses  of  the  term  ro/zoc,  Paul  endeavours  to 
guard  against  the  misconception  that  because  Christians  no 
longer  live  imder  the  law,  they  are  in  a  lawless  state ;  1  Cor. 
ix.  21.  They  liave  still  a  law,  the  law  of  Grod,  the  law  of 
Christ,  not  merely  outward,  but  inward,  entering  into  the 
very  essence  of  the  Christian  hfe;  and  this  distinction  is 
marked  by  the  phrases  hving  under^  the  law,  and  in  the  law. 
Hence  also  Christianity  contrasted  With  Judaism  is  called  a 
law,  and  we  find  various  modifications  of  the  term  so  applied, 
such  as  I'o/ioc  Tr/oTCWf,  vofiog  C^^Cy  vofioQ  irvevfiaTOQ, 

The  different  relations  of  the  two  theocratic  standing-  points, 
are  clearly  connected  with  the  dififerent  appHcations  of  the 
idea  of  law ;  the  outward  conception  of  the  idea  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  with  the  outward  conception  of  the  idea  of  law, 
and  with  the  inward  conception  of  that,  the  idea  of  the 
theocracy,  as  not  outwardly  constituted,  but  developing 
itself  from  within;  and  thus  throughout  we  meet  with  the 
contrast  of  the  inward  and  the  outward.  On  the  legal 
Jewish  standing-point,  there  was  an  outward  submission  to 

^  I  cannot  agree  with  those  expositors  who  think  that,  when  Paul 
describes  Christianity  as  a  vti/Aos,  the  general  idea  of  law  must  be  alto- 
gether given  up. 

*  By  Christianity  or  Regeneration,  goodness  again  becomes  a  part  of 
human  nature,  and  thus  the  moral  law  becomes  a  higher  law  of  nature 
harmonizing  with  the  freedom  of  the  will  We  may  here  apply  what 
Schleiermacher  says  in  his  academical  essay,  1S25,  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  law  of  nature  and  the  moral  law,  without  adopting  the  viewR 
of  the  author  respecting  the  relation  of  the  law  to  the  deviations  from 
't.  and  especially  the  relation  of  the  law  to  moral  freedom. 
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the  will  of  God,  the  outward  obsei'vance  of  the  divine  com- 
mands, without  the  opposition  between  the  human  and  divine 
commands  being  taken  away;,  the  hauXeveiv  Oe^  iv  TraXaiorriTi 
ypaniiaroQf  in  the  old  state  of  a  nature  estranged  from  God, 
of  which  nothing  can  be  altered  by  the  literal,  outward  com- 
mand. On  the  standing-point  of  feitfi,  the  lovXda  is  inward, 
so  that  in  the  new  state,  by  virtue  of  the  inward  renovation 
which  proceeds  from  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  the 
sanctified  will  determines  itself  in  dependence  on  God,  it  is  a 
servant  of  God  (the  lovXtveiv  h'  KatyoTrjn  irvtvfiaToo),  Hence 
hovXtia  in  the  latter  sense,  is  voluntary  and  one  with  true 
freedom ;  1  Cor.  vii.  22.  AovXeiu  in  the  first  sense,  forms  a 
contrast  to  tiie  freedom  of  the  children  of  God;  on  the 
contrary,  BovV^a  in  the  second  sense,  cannot  exist  without 
vioOtaitty  and,  is  at  once  a  consequence  and  a  mark  of  it,  for 
what  distinguishes  the  children  from  the  servants  of  the 
family,  is  this,  that  they  do  not  obey  their  father  s  will,  as 
foreign  to  themselves,  but  make  it  their  own;  dependence 
on  him  is,  as  it  were,  the  natural  element  of  their  life. 
That  merely  outward  servitude  of  which  the  internal  opposite 
to  this  consists,  proceeds  from  the  spirit  of  fear,  the  special 
characteristic  of  servitude ;  this  inward  service  proceeds  from 
the  consciousness  of  comimunion  with  God  obtained  through 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  participation  of  his  Spirit,  tibe 
spirit  of  childlike  relation  to  God,  the  spirit  of  adoption  and 
of  love;  Rom.  viii.  15;  Gal.  iv.  6. 

So  likewise  the  worship  of  God  on  the  legal  standing-point,^ 
was  an  outward  worship  {aapKucrj,  Kara  adpKa,  by  means  of 
epya  erapKiKu)  consisting  in  a  number  of  outward  acts,'*  con- 

*  This  is  true  of  the  legal  moral,  as  well  as  of  the  legal  ritual  cnltus. 

'  Connected  with  the  SeSovXcSo-Oai  iw6  rh  aroixfia  tow  Hoafxov.  We 
wish  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  vindication  and  confirmation  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  this  expression  given  above,  and  against  the  common 
cue  of  o-TotxciOy  as  "  the  first  principles  of  religious  knowledge  among 
men.**  If  the  word  ffroix^la  meant  first  principles,  we  shotmi  naturally 
expect  to  find  in  the  genitive  connected  with  it,  the  designation  of  the 
olject  to  which  these  first  principles  relate,  as  in  Hebrews  r.  12.  rd 
crroix^ta  rijs  &PXV5  rSavKoyiw  rov  Beov.  But  in  the  Pauline  passa^e^ 
such  a  genitive  of  the  object  is  altogether  wanting,  and  we  find  instead 
only  a  genitive  of  the  subject.  The  omission  of  the  express  mention  of 
the  leading  idea  can  hardly  be  admitted.  Paul,  in  Gal.  iv.  8,  plainly 
addressing  those  who  had  formerly  been  heathens,  supposes  that,  before 
their  conversion,  they  had  been  in  bondage  to  these  elements  of  the 
world,  if  we  do  not  have  recourse  to  an  arbitrary  interpretation  of  vd\iy. 
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fined  to  certain  times  and  places.  Worship  on  the  standing- 
point  of  faith,  on  the  contrary,  is  Trviv^ariKi),  since  it  proceeds 
from  the  inworking  of  the  Qtiov  irvevfia,  and  is  an  act  of  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man,  Philip,  iii.  3;  hence  it  does  not 
relate  to  certain  isolated  acts,  but  embraces  the  whole  life; 
Rom.  xii.  1.  On  the  former  standing-point,  men  placed 
their  confidence  and  pride  in  something  human  and  earthly, 
whatever  it  might  be,  whether  descent  fi'om  the  theocrado 
nation,  or  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  or  ascetic  self-deniai 
and  mortification  of  the  fiesh,  the  Kara  adpKa  Kav\u.aQai^  \v 
trapKi  'Treiroidivai?  But  on  the  standing-point  of  TriaTiQ,  after 
acknowledging  the  nullity  of  all  such  distinctions,  of  all 
human  works  of  righteousness,  men  place  their  confidence 
and  glory  only  in  the  redemption  obtained  through  Christ : 
they  feel  that  they  possess  only  what  they  all  receive  as 
believers  on  equal  terms  fi*om  him,  and  in  communion  with 
him;  the  Iv  Kvpit^  Kavxdadai.      Here  all  imaginary  distino- 

According  to  the  common  interpretation,  we  moAt  suppose  that  Paol,  by 
the  first  elements  of  religious  knowledge,  intended  to  mark  a  univemi 
idea,  in  a  certain  degree  applicable  both  to  Heathenism  and  Judaism. 
Bat  how  could  this  agree  with  the  views  of  Paul,  who  recognised 
Judaism,  as  subordinate  and  preparative  it  is  true,  but  yet  a  standing- 
point  in  religion  founded  on  divine  revelation,  and  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  saw  in  heathenism  as  such,  that  is,  in  idolatry,  of  which  he  here 
speaks,  not  a  subordinate  standing-point  of  religion,  but  something  en- 
tirely foreign  to  the  nature  of  religion,  a  suppression  through  sin  of  the 
original  knowledge  of  God]  Neither  does  the  predicate  io-flei^  appear 
suitable  to  the  idea  of  the  first  principles  of  religion.  On  the  contrary, 
according  to  the  interpretation  I  have  proposed,  all  is  consistent.  The 
confinement  of  religion  to  sensible  forms,  and  therefore  its  enthralment 
in  the  elements  of  the  world,  is  common  to  Judaism  and  Heathenism. 
All  idolatry  may  be  considered  as  a  bondage  and  submission  to  the  ele- 
ments of  sense,  and  a  kind  of  idolatiy  may  be  attributed  to  the  Jews 
and  Judaizers,  who  sought  for  tlie  Divine  for  justification  and  sanctific&- 
tion  in  external  rites,  'i'his  will  make  it  evident  how  Paul  could  say  to 
the  Galatian  Christians,  once  heathens,  who  were  infected  with  this 
Judaism  (Gal.  iv.  8),  "  How  can  ye,  who  by  the  divine  mercy  have  been 
led  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  communion  with  him,  turnback  again 
to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements  (a  suitable  description  of  them,  in 
reference  to  persons  who  sought  to  find  in  them  what  the  power  of  God 
alone  could  bestow),  to  which  ye  desire  to  bring  yourselves  again  in 
bondage]  I  fear  that  I  have  indeed  l^iboured  in  vain  to  turn  you  from 
idolatry  to  the  worship  of  the  living  God." 

*  According  to  Paul's  views,  this  will  apply  to  the  overvaluation  of 
what  is  human  in  every  foim  and  relation ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Greciaa 
culture  and  philosophy;  see  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
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tions,  all  differences  vanish,  which  before  separated  men 
from  one  another  and  checked  their  fellowship  in  the  highest 
relation  of  life;  everything  himian  is  henceforth  subordinated 
to  the  one  sphit  of  Christ,  the  common  principle  of  life; 
Gral.  iii.  28.  The  only  universal  and  constantly  available 
principle  of  Christian  worship  which  embraces  the  whole  life, 
is  faith  in  Christ  working  by  love ;  Gal.  v.  6. 

The  principle  of  the  whole  transformation  of  the  Hfe  which 
proceeds  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  implanted  at  once  in 
believing,  by  one  act  of  the  mind.  Man  by  means  of  feith 
is  dead  to  the  former  standing-point  of  a  sinful  life,  and  rises 
to  a  new  life  of  communion  with  Christ.  The  old  man  is 
slam  once  for  all ;  Rom.  vi.  4 — 6  ;  Coloss.  iii.  3.  Paul 
assumes  that  in  Christians,  the  act  by  virtue  of  which  they 
are  dead  to  sin,  and  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  its  affections 
and  lust,  is  already  accomplished  ideally  in  principle.  Hence 
he  infers,  how  can  they  who  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer 
therein  ?  Rom.  vi.  2  ;  Gal.  v.  24.  But  the  practice  must 
correspond  to  the  principle ;  the  outward  conformation  of  the 
life  must  harmonize  with  the  tendency  given  to  the  inward 
life.  Walking  in  the  Spirit  must  necessarily  proceed  from 
living  in  the  Spirit,  Gal.  v.  25  ;  the  former  xnust  be  a  mani- 
festation of  the  latter.  Hence  Christians  are  always  required 
to  renew  the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  to  walk  after  the 
Spirit,  to  let  themselves  be  animated  by  the  Spirit.  The 
transformation  of  the  old  nature  in  man  which  proceeds 
from  the  divine  principle  of  life  received  by  faith,  is  not  com- 
pleted in  an  instant,  bilt  can  only  be  attained  gradually 
by  conflict  with  sin ;  for  the  renewed  as  well  as  the  old 
nature  consists  of  two  principles,  the  Trrevfxa  and  the  aapE, 
only  with  this  difference,  that  no  longer  (as  Paul  represents 
the  state  of  the  natural  man  in  Rom.  vii.)  the  human  self 
with  its  powerless  desires  after  goodness  opposes  the  principle 
of  sinfulness,  the  o-api,  but  instead  of  the  human  self,  there  is 
the  divine  principle  of  life  which  has  become  the  animating 
one  oT  human  nature,  the  nvevfjia  deior,  ayiov,  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  Christ  himself  by  his  Spirit ;  Gal.  ii.  20.  Hence 
it  is  not  said  from  this  standing-point  that  the  Spirit  wishes 
to  do  good  but  is  hindered  by  the  aap^  from  accomplishing  its 
wishes,  so  that  the  adpl  is  the  vital  principle  of  action ;  but 
it  is  enjoined  on  those  who  have  received  the  divine  principle 
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of  life,  Gal.  v.  16,  "  Walk  in  the  Spirit,^  so  shall  ye  not  fulfil 
the  desires  of  the  flesh  :  for  the  Spirit  and  the  flesh  conflict 
with  one  another,  so  that  you  must  distinguish  what  pro-    | 
ceeds  from  the  Spirit  and  what  from  the  flesh,  and  you  must   / 
not  fulfil  what  you  desire  according  to  the  carnal  self,  but  * 
what   the    Spirit   within  you  desires."*      This   marks  the 
contrast  to   the   standing-point   described  in   Bom.  vii.  15. 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  Rlickert,  in  referring  the  iryeSfjM  here  spoken 
of,  not  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  to  the  higher  nature  of  man.  Certainly 
the  word  itvfvfia  in  this  whole  chapter  is  to  be  understood  only  in  one 
sense,  and  taking  everything  into  account,  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  only  one  which  suits  Paul's  meaning ;  as,  for  example,  in  v.  18. 
And  generally  in  this  epistle,  the  same  idea  of  the  Spirit  is  to  be  finnl; 
held.  Yerse  17  contains  no  proof  to  the  contrary ;  for  Paul  here  assumes, 
that  the  irvfvfia  has  pervaded  the  characteristic  faculties  of  man,  thit 
the  new  principle  of  life  has  taken  possession  of  human  nature,  and 
given  it  a  new  and  peculiar  vitality.  He  wishes  to  mark  the  new  higher 
principle  that  is  now  the  antagonist  of  the  <rAp^  in  man.  Men  miy 
with  the  strictest  propriety  be  called  upon  to  surrender  themselves  to 
this  higher  principle,  to  allow  themselves  to  be  led  by  it,  according  to 
its  impulses,  for  Paul  considered  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in 
man,  not  as  something  magical,  but  constantly  assumes  the  woiking 
together  of  the  divine  and  the  human.  It  is  perfectly  true  that, 
according  to  Paul's  doctrine,  the  higher  nature  in  man,  the  capability 
of  knowing  God,  which  before  was  confined  and  depressed,  is  set  it 
liberty  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  now  serves  as  the  orsran  for  the  open- 
tions  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  human  nature,  and  hence,  that  as  thi? 
higher  nature  of  man  can  now  operate  in  its  freedom  as  the  organ  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  so  the  latter  can  now  operate  in  man  by  means  of 
this  or^an,  and  hence  the  two  are  blended  together  in  the  Christian 
life.  But  when  Paul  wishes  to  infuse  courage  and  confidence  for  the 
spiritual  conflict,  he  directs  the  attention,  not  to  what  is  subjectirel; 
human,  but  to  the  almighty  power  of  God. 

^  This  passage,  in  my  opiaion,  cannot  be  understood  otherwise  tbo 
in  this  manner,  though  later  expositors  have  given  a  different  inter 
pretation.  It  has  been  supposed  to  mean,  **  So  that  ye  cannot  accom- 
plish what  you  desire  according  to  the  spirit ;  ye  are  unable  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  the  better  will ;"— and  referring  these  words  to  the  state 
of  the  regenerate,  this  would  form  a  special  ground  of  exhortation  for 
following  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  and  withstanding  the  crd/)!,  if  Pwl 
said  to  them  that  they  were  prevented  from  following  the  motiotf 
which  proceeded  from  the  Spirit  by  the  prevalence  of  the  aitp^,  Bntif 
it  is  understood  of  the  condition  of  the  natural  man,  and  v.  18  iseoa- 
sidered  as  a  contrast,  we  do  not  see  how  Paul,  who  had  before  addreand 
those  whom  he  assumed  to  be  Christians,  could  make  such  a  suddeo 
transition  to  a  different  class  of  persons.  The  correspondence  of  the 
last  words  of  v.  17,  with  the  last  words  of  the  foregoing  sense,  confiim 
the  opinion,  that  the  e4\rire  relates  to  the  ijrtBvfxiay  aapxSs, 
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Accordingly,  the  divine  life  in  the  inner  man  must  be 
in  continiial  conflict  with  the  operations  of  the  adpE,  and 
progressively  converts  the  body  hitherto  under  the  control  of 
sinfal  habits,  into  an  organ  for  itself  (Rom.  vi.  11 — 13),  so 
that  the  /^cAiy  row  truifiarog  become  oTrXa  ^iKainrrvi^rjQ  j  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  which  hitherto  have  been  in  the  service 
of  sin,  being  appropriated  and  sanctified  by  the  divine  life, 
are  employed  as  organs  of  grace  for  the  service  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  ;  and  here  the  doctrine  of  charisms  finds  its 
point  of  connexion  ;  {ante,  pp.  131 — 140).  All  the  peculiar 
capabilities  or  talents  founded  in  the  nature  of  each  indi- 
vidual, are  to  be  transformed  into  charisms  and  employed  as 
such.  And  it  is  the  province  of  Christian  morals  to  show  in 
what  manner  human  nature  must  be  pervaded  in  all  its 
powers  by  the  higher  principle  of  life,  and  appropriated  as  an 
organ  of  its  manifestation ;  how  all  human  relations  are  set  at 
liberty  and  referred  to  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  how  what 
is  individual  belonging  to  the  representation  of  the  image  of 
Crod  in  man  is  not  suppressed  and  annihilated,  but  is  to 
be  transformed  and  elevated  to  a  peculiar  form  and  mani- 
festation of  the  higher  principle  of  life.  We  here  see  the 
difference  between  Christian  principle  as  Paul  represents 
it,  and  a  one-sided  ascetic  direction  in  morals.  Paul  brings 
forward  as  one  side  in  the  process  of  the  development  of  the 
Christian  life,  the  negative  operation ;  to  mortify  the  principle 
of  sin  which  has  hitherto  reigned  in  the  body,  Rom.  v.  3,  to 
mortify  the  members  aa  far  as  they  serve  sin,  Coloss.  iii.  o;' 
but  this  is  only  one  side.  The  other  is  the  positive  opera- 
tion, the  positive  appropriation,  that  as  believers  are  npw  dead 
with  Chnst  to  sin,  the  world,  and  themselves,  so  now  they 
lead  a  new  divine  life,  increasingly  devoted  to  him;  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  that  dwells  in  them  constantly  animates  their 
bodies  afresh  as  his  organ,  Rom.  viii.  11,  so  that  the  /icAi; 
consecrated  to  God,  are  employed  in  his  service  according  to 
the  station  Grod  has  indicated  to  each  individual,  as  oTrXa 
Btkaioavvrig,  As  the  Trvevfjia  ayiov  is  the  common  vital 
principle  of  all  believers,  the  animating  Spirit  of  the  Church 
of  God,  so  the  diversity  of  the  form  in  which  he  operates 
in  and  through  each  individual,  varied  by  their  sanctified 

*  The  fidKri  M  t^$  y^y,  which  belong  to  a  carnal  earthly  course  of  life 
are  directly  opposed  to  the  heavenly  mind  in  v.  2. 
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peculiarities  and  characteristics,  is  designated  by  the  term 

But  since  this  appropriation  and  pervasion  of  the  old  na- 
ture is  a  continual  conflict,  and  the  ftirther  a  man  advances 
in  holiness  the  more  capable  he  is  rendered  by  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  distinguishing  what  proceeds  from 
the  Spirit  and  what  from  the  flesh,  and  of  discerning  all  the 
disturbing  influences  of  the  latter;  hence  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  objective  justification  and  subjective  sanctification 
is  always  necessary,  in  order  that  the  condfidence  of  man  may 
not  be  wavering  as  it  must  be,  if  he  looks  only  to  himself 
Philip,  iii.  12,  but  may  maintain  its  firm  imchangeable  ground, 
by  being  fixed  on  the  objective,  the  grace  of  redemption,  the 
love  of  Chiist,  from  which  no  power  of  heU  can  separate  the 
redeemed;  Rom.  viii.  31,  32.  In  the  Pauline  idea  of  the 
justification  and  righteousness  available  before  God,  which  is 
granted  to  man  by  the  redeeming  grace  of  God,  and  appro- 
priated by  faith,  the  objective  is  always  primary  and  predo- 
minant. At  the  same  time  something  subjective  is  imparted 
with  it,  something  new  is  deposited  in  the  inner  life  which 
must  be  progressively  developed ;  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
appropriated  by  faith,  is  transferred  to  the  inner  life  of  the 
believer,  and  becomes  a  new  principle,  forming  the  life  accord- 
ing to  the  example  of  Christ.^  And  when  this  process  of 
development  shall  be  completed,  believers  will  attain  the  pos- 
session of  an  eternal,  divine,  and  blessed  life,  inseparable  from 
perfect  righteousness ;  then  the  objective  idea  of  justification 
will  be  wholly  transfeiTed  to  the  subjective,  Rom.  v.  19 — 21; 
but  till  this  is  accomplished,  in  order  to  lay  a  firm  foundation 
for  the  confidence  of  the  soul,  it  is  always  necessary,  while 
conceiving  both  ideas  according  to  their  essential  and  ulti- 
mate connexion,  still  to  keep  in  mind  their  distinction  &x)m 
one  another. 

Since  the  whole  Christian  disposition  is  produced  from  fiaith," 
and  thereby  the  whole  life  is  determined  and  formed,  the  term 
TrlffTiQ  has  been  employed  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  Chris- 
tian disposition  and  of  Christian  ability.*     Thus  the  predicate 

^  The  scholaatic  expression,  "  Justitia  Christi  per  fidem  liabet  esse  in 
aiiimo,"  perfectly  corresponda  to  Paul's  meaning. 

*  Hence  the  measure  of  faith  as  the  measure  of  Christian  ability,  and 
the  measure  of  grace  bestowed  on  each  individual,  are  correlative  ideas ; 
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cvvarog  ry  iriaTEi  designates  the  standing-point,  where  faith  in 
the  Redeemer,  confidence  in  the  justification  obtained  through 
him,  has  become  to  such  a  degree  the  animating  principle  of 
the  convictions,  and  has  so  pervaded  the  whole  tone  of  think- 
ing, that  a  man  is  enabled  to  judge  and  act  in  all  the  relations 
of  life  according  to  it;  that  he  cannot  be  drawn  aside,  as  he 
otherwise  would  be,  by  any  foreign  element  of  other  views 
which  formerly  influenced  him ;  since  otherwise  it  might  hap- 
pen that  his  earlier  religious  standing-point  would  exercise  a 
kind  of  power  over  his  conscience,  from  which  he  could  not 
altogether  free  himself,  even  when  raised  to  the  Christian 
standing-point ;  as  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  become  a  be- 
liever from  the  Jewish  standing-point;  Such  a  person  would 
only  by  degrees  free  himself  from  its  influences  on  his  judg- 
ment of  all  the  relations  of  life ;  as  the  new  Christian  prin- 
ciple proceeding  from  faith  in  the  Redeemer  gradually  im- 
pregnated his  whole  mode  of  thinking.  This  power  of  faith 
over  the  judgment  is  shown  for  example  in  this,  that  a  man 
certain  of  his  salvation  in  fellowship  with  the  Redeemer,  will 
no  longer  allow  himself  to  be  agitated  by  scruples  in  the  use 
of  outward  things,  which  he  before  indulged  on  the  Jewish 
standing-point,  as  if  this  or  that  thing  could  defile  him.  So 
we  are  to  understand  what  Paul  says,  Rom.  xiv.  2,  oq  fiev 
iritTTtvei  0ayciv  Trarra,  %,  e,  Evvarog  Etrri  Ttj  irltrrei  iUffTe  ipayeiv 
TTttVra ;  he  can  no  longer  be  misled  by  a  mixture  of  scruples 
arising  from  his  earlier  legal  standing-point  The  dtrdevelv  rfj 
Ttitrrei  forms  the  opposite  to  this  strength  of  faith,  in  which*, 
along  with  faith,  another  element  arising  from  the  former 
standing-point  controlled  the  convictions,  and  hence  the  in- 
ternal strife  between  the  principle  founded  in  Christian  con- 
viction or  viaTig,  and  the  doubts  that  rebelled  against  it; 
Rom.  xiv.  1.  Though  Paul  took  occasion  from  existing  rela- 
tions to  develop  his  views  on  this  subject  with  a  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Jewisii  legal  standing-point,  yet  they  would  apply 
to  the  relation  subsisting  between  any  other  standing-point 
and  the  Christian,  or  that  of  the  righteousness  by  faith.  The 
power  of  faith  governing  the  life  gives  an  mdependence  and 

Rom.  xii  3.  Chriatians  are  only  to  aim  at  rightly  applying  the  mea- 
sure of  ability  they  have  received ;  to  do  everything  according  to  its 
proportion ;  Bom.  xii.  6.  They  are  not  to  indulge  conceit,  or  to  pass 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  standing-point. 
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stability  to  the  Christian  character,  imparts  strength  and  free- 
dom to  the  mind.  This  it  is  that  forms  the  basis  of  Christian 
freedom,  which  consists  in  this,  that  the  Christian  since  he 
has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  Christ  as  his  Redeemer,  and 
through  him  to  God,  since  he  is  animated  only  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  dependence  and  acknowledges  no  other, — 
for  this  reason,  feels  independent  of  all  created  beings,  of  aU 
earthly  things;  hence,  he  acts  in  the  consciousness  of  this  in- 
dependence, is  master  of  all  things  by  the  animating  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  is  in  bondage  to  no  man,  to  no  circumstances; 
nothing  can  so  operate  upon  him  as  to  determine  him  to  a 
different  coiu^e  from  that  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  for 
this  is  the  great  determining  principle  of  his  life ;  1  Cor.  viL 
21 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  12  ;^  1  Cor.  iii.  22,  While  the  Christian  as  an 
organ  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  who  has  won  the  goyemment  of 
the  world,  to  whom  at  last  all  things  must  be  subject,  is  free 
from  the  world  and  everything  belonging  to  it,  from  all 
power  of  created  beings,  he  likewise  in  spirit  rules  over  all 
things.  Freedom  and  mastery  over  the  world  here  meet.  This 
freedom  and  this  mastery  over  the  world  proceeding  fix)m 
faith  (like  everything  Christian),  and  founded  in  the  depths 
of  the  soul,  can  hence  manifest  themselves  imder  all  outward 
restrictions,  and  evince  their  power  by  the  fact,  that  these  out- 
ward restrictions  for  the  spirit  which  is  exalted  above  them 
and  feels  itself  independent  of  everything,  cease  to  be  re- 
strictive, and  are  included  in  his  free  self-determination  and 
mastery  over  the  world.  Paul  proves  his  Christian  freedom 
precisely  in  this  manner,  that  for  the  good  of  others,  and  in 
order  to  make  everything  subservient  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
he  so  acted  in  all  things  as  would  best  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  thus  fi-eely  sub- 
mitted to  all  the  forms  of  dependence.  Free  from  all,  he 
made  himself  the  servant  of  all ;  having  the  mastery  over  all, . 
he  submitted  to  all  the  forms  of  dependence  ordained  by  God, 
and  in  doing  so,  exercised  his  mastery  over  the  world :  1  Cor. 
ix.  1—19. 

*  ovK  iyci  i^ovaM<rdifi<rofiui  jiwS  rivost  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  be 
mastered  hy  any  outward  things,  but  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love 
I  will  use  all  things  freely.  Instead  of  availing  myself  of  my  Cbristiin 
freedom,  I  should  make  myself  really  a  slave,  in  eating  the  flesh  of 
sacrifices,  if  I  believed  that  I  must  do  this  in  every  case  without  a 
reference  to  particular  circumstances. 
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It  is  evident  that  nothing  can  be  excepted  fi-om  this  refer- 
ence of  the  whole  life  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  the  Christian 
disposition  proceeding  from  faith,  and  referring  everything  to 
God's  glory,  is  the  great  arbitrator  in  all  the  events  of  hfe. 
Accordingly,  there  can  be  no  empty  space  for  things  in- 
different of  which  Christian  principle  takes  no  cognisance, 
nothing  belonging  to  human  nature  which  does  not  receive 
a  moral  impress  from  Christian  principle,  agreeably  to  Paul's 
exhortation,  "  Whether  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do, 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,"  1  Cor.  x.  31.  It  may  appear  to 
contradict  this  principle,  by  which  the  whole  of  life  becomes 
one  great  duty,  and  no  room  is  left  for  an  ddid<i>opoi',  that 
Paul,  in  1  Cor.  vi.  12,  x.  23,  distinguishes  from  the  province 
of  the  lawful,  that  which  is  useful  or  serves  for  edifica- 
tion ;  but  the  contradiction  is  only  in  appearance,  and  will 
vanish  on  a  closer  examination  of  the  apostle's  views.  It 
could  only  contradict  the  principle  in  question,  if  Paxil 
had  reckoned  what  did  not  contribute  to  edification  as 
still  belonging  to  what  was  lawful  on  Christian  grounds,  or  if 
he  had  not  considered  what  contributed  to  edifying  as  what 
alone  was  matter  of  duty.  But  it  was  not  so,  for  he  declares 
it  to  be  the  dtUy  of  Christians  so  to  deny  their  selfish  inclina- 
tions as  would  be  for  the  best,  or  for  the  edification  of 
the  church,  1  Cor.  x.  24 ;  or,  which  is  equivalent,  as  would 
be  for  the  glory  of  God,  1  Cor.  x.  31.  This  is  the  course  of 
action  prescribed  by  Christian  loYe  ;  but  very  different  would 
be  the  course  that  proceeded  from  self-love,  and  for  that 
reason  sinftd.  The  subject  will  be  clearer,  if  we  examine 
more  closely  the  particular  case  under  the  apostle's  considera- 
tion. He  is  speaking  of  partaking  of  certain  kinds  of  food, 
more  particularly  of  meat  offered  to  idols.  All  this  belongs 
to  the  province  of  things  permitted,  and  in  a  religious  and 
moral  point  of  view  indifferent,  on  which  Christianity  (unlike 
Judaism)  laid  no  restrictions.  "  Meat  commendeth  us  not  to 
God ;  for  neither  if  we  eat  are  we  the  better ;  neither  if  we  eat 
not  are  we  the  worse,"  1  Cor.  viii.  8.  "  The  kingdom  of  God 
is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Rom.  xiv.  17.  But  though  all  this  in 
itself  has  no  moral  character,  and  without  the  addition  of 
other  marks  belongs  to  things  indifferent,  yet  like  everything 
belonging  to  human  nature,  it  is  not  excepted  from  the 
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impression  of  Christian  principle,  for  it  is  included  in  tiie 
Pauline  maxim,  "  AVhatsoever  ye  do,  whether  ye  eat  or  drink, 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God ;"  and  Paul  himself  adduces 
instances  in  which  what  is  in  itself  indifferent  may  be  either 
a  matter  of  duty  or  criminal.  An  individual  who,  though 
not  sufficiently  advanced  in  Christian  knowledge  to  attain  the 
conviction  that  the  eating  of  meat  sacrificed  to  idols  is  in 
itself  indifiFerent,  is  yet  seduced  by  worldly  considerations  to 
partake  of  it,  acts  in  a  manner  deserving  of  condenmation, 
since  he  does  not  act  according  to  his  convictions  {ovk  Ik 
7ri<rT£(i)Q),  Rom.  xiv.  23.  And  whoever  eats  of  flesh  offered  to 
idols,  following  his  own  inclination,  and  taking  no  account  of 
the  scruples  of  his  weak  brother,  and  thus  seduces  him  to 
follow  his  example  without  a  firm  conviction  of  its  rectitude, 
troubles  his  brother's  conscience,  and  acts  himself  contrary 
to  the  law  of  love,  and  sins ;  1  Cor.  viii.  12  ;  Rom.  xiv.  15. 
From  this  exposition  of  the  apostle's  views,  it  appears  that 
since  what  every  one  has  to  do,  under  the  given  conditions 
and  relations  of  the  individual  standing-point  on  which  the 
Lord  has  placed  him,  is  defined  by  Christian  principles,  no 
one  can  accomplish  more  than  the  measure  of  lus  individual 
duty.  Indeed,  so  much  will  sinfulness  still  adhere  to  all  his 
performances,  that  even  the  most  advanced  Christian  will 
come  short  of  the  requirements  of  duty ;  as  Paul  referring 
to  himself  acknowledges,  Philip,  iii.  12.  Yet  what  Paul  says 
in  reference  to  his  own  conduct  in  one  particular  instance, 
may  seem  to  contradict  what  has  just  been  remarked,  1  Cor. 
ix.  14,  15,  &c.  The  apostle  was  authorized  in  preaching  the 
gospel,  to  receive  his  maintenance  from  the  Christian  com- 
niuuities  for  whom  he  laboured  ;  but  he  waved  his  claim  to 
it,  and  supported  himself  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands. 
He  did,  therefore,  more  than  his  duty  demanded,  since  he 
made  no  use  of  what  was  allowable.  Certainly  he  would  not 
have  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  apply  to  himself  the  words  of 
Christ  in  Luke  xvii.  16,  in  reference  to  his  conduct  in  this 
particular  instance.  But  he  held  it  to  be  his  duty,  under  all 
circumstances,  so  to  act  as  would  most  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  a  regard  to  that 
object  induced  him  in  this  instance  to  receive  no  maintenance 
from  the  church,  in  order  that  he  might  avoid  all  appearance 
of  self-interest.     Hence   he  felt  an   inward  compulsion  to 
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act  thus  ;  and  if  he  had  not  thus  acted  he  would  have 
violated  the  spirit  of  his  calling,  and  have  been  dissatisfied 
with  himself;  for  he  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he  would 
leather  die  than  act  otherwise.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of 
his  ministry,  and  the  peculiar  charism  bestowed  upon  him, 
occasioned  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  general  duty  of  all 
preachers  of  the  gosf  el.  What  on  his  pecidiar  standing-point 
was  a  duty,  might  be  contrary  to  duty  on  the  standing-point 
of  others — ^those  persons,  for  instance,  to  whom  Providence 
had  committed  the  maintenance  of  a  family. 

The  fundamental  ideas  of  Christian  morals  are  in  general 
to  be  deduced  fi'om  the  nature  of  faith  as  a  practical  prin- 
ciple. From  faith  spontaneously  proceeds  the  love  that  refers 
the  whole  Hfe  to  God,  and'  consecrates  it  to  his  service,  for 
the  advancement  of  his  kingdom ;  for  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  love  of  God  manifested  in  the  work  of  redemption,  love  is 
kindled  to  him  who  has  sho^vn  such  superabounding  love.  In 
faith  as  Paul  conceived  it,  love  is  already  contained  in  the 
germ ;  for  what  distinguishes  faith  in  his  view  firom  supersti- 
tion, was  that  the  latter  as  it  arises  only  from  the  dread  of 
natural  evil,  only  desires  a  Redeemer  from  such  evil ;  faith, 
on  the  contrary,  is  developed  from  the  feeling  of  unhappiness 
in  sin  as  sin,  of  estrangement  from  God,  and  of  longing  after 
communion  with  him,  which  presupposes  the  love  of  God  in 
the  heart,  though  checked  and  repressed.  But  when  the 
revelation  of  God's  holy  love  in  the  work  of  redemption, 
which  faith  receives,  awakens  the  slumbering  desire  of  man, 
or  meets  it  already  awakened,  the  germ  of  love  deposited  in 
the  heart  is  set  free  from  its  confinement,  that  it  may  expand 
to  communion  with  its  original  source.  Entering  into  com- 
munion with  the  Redeemer,  believers  are  penetrated  by  the 
love  of  God  to  them,  and  hence  they  are  able  rightly  to 
understand  the  extent  of  God's  love.  ^     From  this  perception 

*  Rom.  V.  6.  By  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  love  of  Gkxl  is  shed  abroad  in 
their  hearts,  and  makes  itself  felt  there.  The  voice  of  Gk)d  himself  in 
their  hearts  declares  that  they  are  his  children ;  Rom.  viii.  16.  Thus, 
in  Eph.  iii.  18,  there  is  first  the  wish  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  their 
hearts  by  faith,  whereupon  it  follows,  that  their  inner  life  may  be  deeply 
rooted  in  the  love  of  God — the  love  of  God  towards  the  redeemed  is  the 
element  in  which  their  whole  inward  life  and  consciousness  rests— and 
having  been  first  penetrated  by  the  feeling  of  love,  they  can  then  rightly 
understand  its  extent. 
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of  God's  love,  the  childlike  love  of  believers  is  continually 
inflamed  towards  him,  and  this  love  operates  incessantly  for 
the  renovation  of  the  whole  life  after  the  image  of  Christ,  and 
for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  it  forms  the 
life  according  to  the  heavenly  model  presented  to  it  by  fiuth. 
The  whole  Christian  life  appears  as  a  work  of  feith,  and  thus 
all  individual  good  works '  appear  as  necessary  immediate 
expressions  of  feith,  its  fruits,  the  signs  of  the  new  creation 
efiected  by  it.*  And  as  all  the  actions  of  the  believer  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  "  work  offavth^  so  likewise  to  the  "  labour 
of  love"  ^  Now  faith  and  love  have  a  relation  on  one  side  to 
something  which  is  apprehended  as  present  in  the  inward 
life :  feiith  in  communion  with  the  Redeemer  has  already 
received  a  divine  blessed  life ;  believers  are  already  incorporated 
with  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  and  have  obtained  the  right  of 
citizenship  in  it,  and  by  partaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit  operating 
in  them  by  faith,  they  anticipate  the  divine  power  and  blessed- 
ness of  this  kingdom  ;  they  have  the  foretaste  of  eternal  life  ;* 
they  already  possess  the  germs  and  first-fruits  of  the  New 
Creation,  in  which  everything  proceeds  from  a  divine  living 
principle  with  which  nothing  heterogeneous  is  allowed  to 
mingle — when  it  attains  its  completion  after  the  resurrection. 
But  it  follows  from  this,  that  the  Christian  life  cannot  be 
conceived  of  without  a  reference  to  the  future  ;  as  in  the 
divine  life  the  Future  becomes  in  a  certain  sense  a  Present,  so 
the  Present  exists  only  in  reference  to  the  Future,*   for  it 

'  The  ipya  dyudci  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  fpya  y6fjLov. 

^  The  (TOfTijpia  not  e^  efryuv,  as  if  men  could  gain  salvation  by  works 
performed  before  conversion ;  for  the  announcement  of  the  salyation 
obtained  for  men  by  redemption,  belongs  as  a  gift  of  unmerited  grace  to 
those  who  are  destitute  of  the  divine  life,  and  thus  of  the  true  inclina- 
tion to  goodness,  whether  they  are  still  sunk  in  gross  sensuality,  or  are 
raised  to  an  outward  legal  morality ;  nnd  the  tftya  dyadd  which  really 
deserve  the  name,  presuppose  that  divine  life  which  proceeds  from 
faith ;  indeed  the  new  creation  must  manifest  itself  by  corresponding 
good  works;  is  designed  to  produce  such.  Hence  the  contrast,  that 
believers  are  not  trecrtafffx^voi  4^  ipyaVf  but  KriaBivr^s  ewi  tpyois  dyaBois^ 
Eph.  ii.  9,  10. 

*  1  Thess.  i.  3.     rh  tpyov  ttjs  irtWews,  6  kS-kos  rvs  dy&nr\s. 

*  The  Holy  Spirit  as  the  d^paB^y  in  relation  to  the  whole  assemblage 
of  heavenly  blessings,  2  Cor.  i.  22,  the  earnest  given  as  a  pledge  of  the 
payment  of  the  whole  sum. 

*  This  must  be  carefully  considered,  in  order  rightly  to  understand 
the  relation  of  the  present  to  the  future  in  a  Christian  sense,  and  to 
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contains  an  anticipation,  the  germ  and  preparation  of  that 
which  will  attain  to  perfect  development  and  completion  only 
in  the  Future.  With  the  present  earthly  system  a  higher 
order  of  things  is  connected,  which  cannot  be  fully  developed 
in  believers,  and  whose  nature  is  not  yet  wholly  manifest,  but 
in  many  respects  veiled  from  their  view.  The  development 
of  the  divine  life,  which  they  have  received  through  faith,  is 
now  only  giving  signs  of  its  existence,  and  feebly  beginning 
to  expand.  The  consciousness  of  this  divine  life  is  accompa- 
nied with  a  consciousness  of  the  obstacles  by  which  that  life  is 
fettered,  till  human  nature  is  thoroughly  pervaded  by  it  and 
purified  from  all  that  is  alien ;  while  this  consciousness  at  the 
same  time  produces  a  longing  after  that  perfect  freedom  which 
is  the  destiny  of  the  children  of  God.  Though  it  is  always 
presupposed  that  believers  have  already  attained  the  dignity 
and  privileges  of  the  children  of  Grod,  still  their  rights  relate 
to  something  fixture,  for  all  that  is  involved  in  the  idea  of 
adoption,  all  that  belongs  to  the  dignity,  gloiy,  and  blessed- 
ness of  the  children  of  God,  is  very  far  from  being  realized  on 
earth.  For  this  reason,  it  is  said  in  Komans  viii.  23,  that 
Christians  who  have  received  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
groan  after  the  perfect  manifestation  of  the  dignity  of  the 
children  of  Grod,*  after  their  redemption  from  all  that  checks 

avoid  the  delusion  of  the  pantheiBtic  deification  of  self,  which  imposes 
on  the  language  of  Paul  and  John  a  sense  quite  foreign  to  the  truth. 

^  The  vlod^ala,  though,  in  Gal.  iv.  6,  this  is  attributed  to  believing  as 
something  present.  If  we  compare  this  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Gfilatians  with  that  quoted  from  the  Romans,  we  shall  discover  a  three- 
fold gradation  in  the  idea  of  adoption.  Paul  first  considers  it  aa  the 
predicate  applied  to  the  theocratic  nation  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
whom  promises  were  given  of  an  inheritance  (the  KXiipovoffia)  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Those  persons  to  whom  the  law  and  the  prophets 
were  given,  are  certainly  children  and  heirs,  but  they  have  not  yet 
attained  to  the  actual  self-conscious  appropriation  of  the  filial  relation, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  rights  grounded  upon  it.  Since  Uiey  are  in  a 
state  of  minority,  are  standing  under  the  guardianship  and  discipline  of 
the  law»  and  their  father's  will  is  not  consciously  and  freely  become 
their  own,  their  relation  to  him  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  outward 
dependence  and  servitude.  By  faith  in  the  Kedeemer,  and  communion 
with  him  as  the  Son,  they  become  freed  from  this  dependence  and  servi^ 
tude,  and  attain  to  a  self-consciouH,  mature,  and  free  filial  relation.  But 
this  relation  in  its  full  extent  includes  all  that  which  is  founded  in  the 
idea  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  perfect  communion  of  his  holiness, 
blessedness,  and  glory;  hence  a  progressive  development  of  this  re- 
lationship takes  place,  until  the  appearance  of  the  children  of  God  will 
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and  depresses  their  inward  life.  This  longing  after  the  other 
world  is  as  essential  a  feature  of  the  Christian  life  as  the 
partial  and  fragmentary  anticipation  of  the  future  in  the 
participation  of  the  divine  life  through  faith,  Paul  uses 
expressions  from  this  standing-point  which  would  be  m<fet 
offensive  to  that  deification  of  the  world  and  self,  which 
is  diametrically  and  entirely  opposed  to  Christianity.  "  We 
should  be  more  miserable  than  any  men  if  we  had  hope  in 
Christ  only  in  this  life,  with  no  higher  future  existence  in 
which  our  hopes  might  be  fulfilled;  for  the  Christian  life 
would  be  then  a  life  ftdl  of  delusive  wants  that  would  never 
be  satisfied,  a  pursuit  after  unreal  phantoms,  the  oflspring  of 
self-deceptive  desires."  Filled  with  divine  assurance  of  his 
convictions  and  experience,  Paul  would  turn  away  with 
abhorrence  from  views  which  would  make  all  his  conflicts 
and  efforts  appear  as  if  expended  on  a  nonentity. 

If  the  soul  under  a  sense  of  the  burden  which  weighs  down 
the  higher  life  is  absorbed  in  such  longings  not  confined  to 
one  "single  object,  and  words  fail  to  express  the  deeply  felt 
necessities  of  the  heart,  these  silent  aspirations  rising  from 
the  depths  of  a  heart  yearning  after  true  and  complete 
freedom,  and  yet  resigned  to  the  will  of  its  heavenly  Father, 
constitute  prayer  acceptable  to  God,  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  the  Spirit  of  adoption.  The  whole  condition  of  such  a 
soul  is  prayer.  The  Spirit  of  God  himself  intercedes  with 
inexpressible  and  silent  groans;  Rom.  viii.  26.  Thus  in 
Coloss.  iii.  3,  it  is  said,  that  as  the  glory  of  Christ  exalted  to 
the  right  hand  of  God  is  hid  from  the  world,  so  also  the  glor}' 
of  the  inner  life  of  believers  proceeding  from  communion  with 
him  is  still  hidden  with  Christ  in  God,  and  its  appearance 
does  not  correspond  at  present  to  its  nature.  But  when 
Christ,  the  author  and  source  of  this  Hfe,  shall  manifest  him- 
self in  his  glory,  then  shall  their  hidden  glory  be  manifest, 
and  correspond  in  appearance  to  its  original ;  Col.  iii.  4. 

From  the  relation  of  the  Christian  life  of  faith  and  love  to 
a  creation  that  is  to  be  perfectly  developed  and  completed 
only  in  the  fiiture  state,  it  follows  that  Faith  and  Love 
cannot  subsist  without  Hope}     Faith  itself  becomes  hope, 

perfectly  correspond  to  the  idea  of  a  child  of  God ;  which  is  the  third 
application  of  this  idea. 

'  If  we  reflect  how  all  the  ideas  relating  to  the  dignity  and  blessed- 
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while  it  apprehends  salvation  as  something  to  be  realized  in 
the  future  ;  Eom.  viii.  24.'  Faith  is  proved  and  strengthened 
by  conflicts  and  sufferings ;  by  the  opposition  which  it  has 
to  overcome,  it  develops  the  consciousness  of  its  indweUing 
divine  power,  and  of  those  divine  results  which  are  not  yet 
apparent,  but  stretch  into  eternity ;  and  thus  it  expands  into 
hope  for  the  future.*  The  consciousness  of  the  love  of  God 
contains  the  pledge  for  the  certain  fulfilment  of  hope.  The 
faith  that  operates  by  love  could  not  persist  in  the  efforts, 
which  so  many  obstacles  oppose,  in  conflict  with  the  inward 
and  outward  world,  if  the  prospect  were  not  granted  of  cer- 
tainly attaining  its  end.  Hence  Perseverance^  in  the  work 
and  conflict  of  faith  is  the  practical  side  of  hope.  "EXttiq  and 
vwofiovrj  appear  as  associated  ideas,*  and  the  latter  term  is 
sometimes  used  instead  of  eXirig.^ 

We  must  here  examine  more  closely  the  relation  of  know- 
ledge in  religion  to  these  three  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Christian  life,  as  laid  down  in  the  Pauline  theology.  Faith 
presupposes  and  includes  knowledge,  for  it  cannot  exist  with- 
out a  reference  of  the  disposition  to  something  objective; 
there  must  be  an.  object  of  knowledge  to  operate  on  the  dis- 
position. But  the  divine  cannot  be  known  from  without  in  a 
merely  abstract  logical  manner,  but  only  by  what  bears  an 

ness  conferred  by  Christianity  refer  alike  to  something  Present  and 
something  Future,  and  accordingly  admit  of  a  variously  manifold  ap- 
plication, it  will  be  easy  to  explain  why,  in  Gal.  v.  6,  ^txaioffvyri  is 
represented  in  reference  to  its  perfect  realization  in  the  life  of  believers 
as  an  object  of  expectation  and  hope ;  and  it  belongs  also  to  the  con- 
trast between  the  Jewish-legal  and  the  Christian  standing-point,  that  on 
the  former  it  was  supposed  that  HiKoioff^vri  might  be  possessed  as  some- 
thing outwardly  perceptible  and  apparent,  while  the  distinction  between 
the  idea  and  the  appearance  was  not  thought  ot 

*  If  lAirts  be  here  understood  subjectively,  $\ins  would  be  placed 
instead  of  iriffris  as  laying  hold  of  (rurTjpla;  for  irlffris  itself  can  exist  in 
necessary  relation  to  the  future  only  as  lAirts.  But  if  ^Awts  be  under- 
stood objectively,  then  it  will  signify  that  troornpia  is  here  presented  as 
the  object  of  hope,  which  may  be  affirmed,  on  account  of  the  various 
meanings  attached  to  the  former. 

*  Horn.  V.  4.  Perseverance  under  sufferings  produces  a  confirmation 
(of  faith),  and  confirmation  of  faith  produces  hope. 

*  On  this  idea  and  its  relation  to  the  Christian  i'  ' 
Schleiermacher's  academical  treatise  Uber  diewif 

lung  dea  Tugendbegriffes,  1820. 

*  1  ThesB.  1.  3.  ^ofiovii  riis  ^XiriSof. 
»  2The88.L4. 
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affinity  to  it  in  the  soul,  by  the  sense  for  the  divine.  As  long 
as  man  is  opposed  to  the  divine  in  the  bias  of  his  disposi- 
tion, he  cannot  know  it.  Hence  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  ii  14,  the 
natural  man  who  is  estranged  from  the  divine  life,  receives  not 
what  proceeds  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  it  appears  to  him  (on 
account  of  this  his  subjective  relation  to  the  divine)  as  foolish- 
ness, and  he  is  unable  to  know  it,  because  it  can  be  rightly 
understood  and  appreciated  only  in  a  spiritual  manner,  that  is, 
by  means  of  the  irviviia  ayiov,  so  that  a  participation  in  this 
spirit  of  a  higher  life  is  presupposed.  Hence,  also,  we  are  not 
to  conceive  of  faith  as  something  proceeding  from  unassisted 
human  nature,  from  man  in  his  natural  state ;  but  the  manner 
in  which  faith  arises  in  the  disposition,  presupposes  the  en- 
trance of  the  divine  into  th*e  conscience  and  inner  life.  But 
as  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  depends  upon  a  participa- 
tion of  the  divine  hfe,  it  follows  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
divine  life  received  by  faith  progressively  develops,  as  the 
matter  of  faith  is  vitalized  by  inward  experience,  the  know- 
ledge of  this  matter  enlarges  in  a  higher  degi*ee,  and  hence  this 
wider  expansion  of  Imowledge  is  described  as  a  fruit  of  fidth.' 
And  since  the  divine  hfe  of  feith  is  love,  since  faith  in  the 
Pauline  sense  cannot  be  conceived  of  without  love,  it  is 
evident  that  the  true  knowledge  of  divine  things  can  only 
continue  to  be  developed  according  to  the  measure  of  increas- 
ing love.  Hence  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  viii.  2,  that  without  love 
there  can  be  only  the  appearance  of  knowledge.  But  as  the 
divine  life  in  believers  is  constantly  subject  to  disturbing  and 
depressing  influences,  and  exists  only  in  a  fragmentary  and 
alloyed  state,  it  follows  that  the  knowledge  aiising  from  it  will 
never  be  otherwise  than  defective.'  This  may  also  be  inferred 
from  what  we  have  remarked  before  respecting  the  relation  of 
faith  to  the  higher  order  of  things  still  veiled  from  human 
sight,  with  which  faith  places  us  in  vital  communion,  and  to 
the  nature  of  that  adoption  which  is  at  present  so  imperfectly 
realized,  owing  to  the  opposition  between  the  idea  of  it  and  its 
actual  manifestation.  Hence  Paul  forms  a  contrast  between 
the  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  matter  of  faith  in  the  present 
life,  and  its  perfect  immediate  intuition  in  eternity.  He  illus- 
trates the  relation  of  the  two,  by  a  comparison  of  the  know- 

*  Col  OSS.  i.  9 ;  Eplies.  i.  18.    In  the  last  pasj^agc,  knowledge  is  repre* 
sented  as  an  effect  of  the  illumination  proceeding  from  faith. 
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ledge  we  possess  of  an  object  by  seeing  it  reflected  in  a  dim 
mirror,  with  the  knowledge  obtained  by  immediately  behold- 
ing it;  by  comparing  the  notions  of  children  (which  contain  a 
certain  portion  of  truth,  though  not  developed  with  clearness 
and  certainty,  so  that  there  is  a  continuity  of  knowledge 
carried  on  from  the  child  to  the  man)  with  the  ideas  of  mature 
manhood  ;^  by  contrasting  what  is  fragmentaiy  and  isolated 
with  what  is  perfect ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  9 — 12.  Such  is  the  know- 
ledge of  divine  things  as  they  are  shadowed  forth  to  us  in  our 
temporal  consciousness  compared  with  the  intuition  of  the 
things  themselves.  Heuce,  it  is  evident,  that  Paul  was  con- 
scious that  he  could  speak  of  these  things  only  in  a  sjnoabolical 
form,  which  veiled  and  contained  a  higher  reality.  Therefore, 
from  the  sense  of  the  defectiveness  and  limitation  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  God  and  div'ne  things,  a  longing  is 
excited  after  that  perfect  knowledge  which  the  mind  of  man 
allied  to  its  Maker  and  filled  with  a  divine  life,  requires. 
This  longing  naturally  merges  into  hope. 

We  are  now  led  to  inquire,  why  Paul,  when  he  represents 
faith,  hope,  and  love  as  the  abiding,  imchangeable  foundations 

*  We  may  here  compare  Plato's  representation  of  a  twofold  standing- 
point  of  knowledge  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book  of  his  Re- 
public. As  if  a  person  were  confined  in  a  cavern  where  the  light  only 
feebly  glimmered,  and  he  saw  merely  the  shadows  of  objects  by  that 
faint  light ;  and  afterwards  regaining  his  liberty,  became  acquainted 
with  the  objects  themselves  as  they  appeared  in  broad  daylight.  In  this 
manner  Plato  contrasts  two  standing-points  of  the  present  life ;  the 
standing-point  of  the  multitude,  the  slaves  of  sense,  and  the  standing- 
point  of  the  higher  intellectual  life,  as  it  is  presented  by  Philosophy. 
This  higher  standing-point  of  Philosophy  might  be  allowed  in  the  state 
of  the  heathen  world :  but  Christianity  will  not  authorize  any  such 
intellectual  aristocraticism.  This  would  become  a  beautiful  image  in  a 
Christian  sense,  if  applied  not  to  the  contrast  between  the  degrees  of 
knowledge  in  this  life  and  those  in  the  future,  but  to  that  between  the 
views  of  the  world  entertained  by  the  natural  man,  and  those  which  the 
divine  light  of  the  gospel  imparts  to  all  who  receive  it.  We  may  here 
compare  with  Paul's  lauguage,  the  beautiful  remarks  of  Gregory  "Na- 
zianzen :  Bthv  8,  rl  wore  ix4v  iffn  r^v  tpvaiv  Koi  r^y  olfflaVf  othc  ris  tiptv 
iu^p<&if6»v  icdimom,  oUrt  fi^v  cSp?;.  &XX'  c(  lAv  tvfyfjafi  xot^,  ^riTtiffBw  tovto: 
fbpi\fffi  ^\  &s  ifihs  \6yoSf  ^ci8^  th  6%ofidh  rovro  Kal  OfiQV,  \eycD  8c  rhv 
^fxirtpou  vow  re  koI  \6yov,  r^  otKeiot  vpoajxl^riy  Ked  ^  elndtv  av4\Bri  vpds 
r6  iLpx^rmrov,  ov  vvv  Ix**  ''^^^  ^<p€<Tiv,  Kal  ravro  elpai  fiol  HoKfi  r6  vdvv 
piKo<ro<poiix€vov  iviyvdifftffOai  rrore  rifias,  Zcrov  iyy^aneBa.  T6  5i  vvv  etvcu 
fipax^^d  ris  oaro^^  rrav  to  cis  rifias  tpddvov  kcU  olov  fi^dkov  (ponds  fxiicpov 
imaiyofffia. — Orat,  34. 

VOL.  I.  I  I 
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of  the  Christian  life  in  its  eai-thly  dcTelopment/  distinguishes 
love  as  the  greatest  of  these  three.  What  is  asserted  by  the 
Catholics  is  indeed  true,  that  love  alone  can  give  fedth  its  true 
value,  since  it  makes  it  living,  and  hence  forms  the  criterion 
between  dead  and  hving  faith.  ^  It  is  equally  true,  that  love 
forms  the  difference  between  genuine  Christian  and  carnal 
selfish  hope.^  But  in  this  connexion  Paul  could  not,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  association  of  ideas,  intend  to  say  that  love  was 
the*greatest,  for  love  in  its  true  Christian  meaning  presupposes 
faith — (love  in  a  general  sense  is  a  different  thing ;  that  love 
which  proceeds  from  the  universal  sense  of  Grod  implanted  in 
the  human  mind,  and  from  the  general  manifestations  of  the 
love  of  God  in  the  creation  and  in  the  heart  of  a  man  who 
follows  the  divine  guidance ;) — ^and  faith  again  presupposes 
love,  and  that  which  Paul  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  fidth 
stands  in  the  closest  connexion  with  love.  What  the  Catholic 
church  understands  by  the  term  fdes  informis,  Paul  would 
not  esteem  worthy  of  being  called  faith.  He  calls  love  the 
greatest  rather  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  the  only  eternal 
abiding  form  of  the  connexion  of  the  hirnmn  spirit  with 
the  divine;  love  alone  endures  beyond  this  earthly  hfe; 
it  will  never  give  place  to  the  development  of  a  higher  prin- 
ciple, but  will  expand  itself  in  perpetuity/ 

^  In  reference  to  understanding?  this,  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
we  consider  the  vvvX  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  11,  as  an  illative  particle  or  one  of 
time,  for  in  either  case,  what  Paul  here  savs  can  relate  only  to  the  pre- 
sent earthly  condition  of  the  Christian  life/  According  to  Paul's  views, 
hope  necessarily  relates  to  something  still  future,  not  yet  realized ;  when 
the  realization  takes  place,  hope  ceases  to  exist;  Kom.  viii.  24.  And 
faith  and  the  perfect  knowledge  of  immediate  intuition  are  ideas  that 
reciprocally  exclude  one  another;  2  Cor.  v.  7.  When  Billroth  in  his 
late  Commentary  on  this  Epistle,  supposes  the  iiivn  to  mean  the  objects 
of  these  graces  as  eternal  and  abiding,  this  certainly  cannot  be  Paors 
idea,  for  .they  are  indeed  unchangeable,  and  the  same  for  all  the  three 
operations  of  the  Spirit ;  but  these  three  terms  refer  to  the  subjective 
relation  in  which  man  stands  to  divine  things,  and  this  relation  under 
the  form  of  feith  and  hope,  is  suited  only  to  the  earthly  staading-point, 
and  is  itself  transitory.     Love  only  is  in  itself  the  iiivoy, 

2  The^fZe*  wforrnia  and  the  fides  fonnata^ 

3  The  vvevixariK^  and  the  capKiK^  as  proceeding  from  a  heathenish 
and  from  a  Jewish  element. 

*  Augustin  beautifully  remarks :  '*  Fides  quare  sit  necessaria,  quom 
jam  videat?  Spes  nihilominus,  quia  jura  tenet]  Caritati  vero  non 
solum  nihil  detrahetur,  sed  addetur  etiam  plurimum,  nam  et  flUm 
ftin^ulayem  veramque  pulchritudinem  quum  viderit,  plus  amabit,  tt 
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Tims  these  three  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian 
life,  Faitky  Rope,  and  Love,  are  intimately  connected  with 
one  another;  and  since  everything  which  directly  or  in- 
directly belongs  to  man's  moral  nature  is  brought  imder  their 
control,  and  receives  from  them  a  peculiar  character,  they 
form  a  foimdation  on  which  to  erect  the  whole  structure  of 
Christian  morals. 

The  idea  of  rainivoi^potFvvri  is  inseparable  from  these  prin- 
ciples. This  quality  is  closely  connected  with  the  whole 
system  of  the  theocratic  views  developed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  marks  the  contrast  of  the  Christian  and  Heathen 
mode  of  contemplating  himian  nature.  The  consciousness  of 
dependence  on  God  as  the  animating  principle  of  life  in  all 
its  relations,  the  innate  weakness  of  all  created  beings,  and 
that  they  can  be  and  do  nothing  excepting  through  God,  was 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  self-esteem 
and  self-confidence.*  But  on  the  legal  standing-point,  this 
consciousness  was  either  only  partial  aa  far  as  self-righteous- 
ness (which  implied  a  desire  of  independence  in  reference  to 
moral  development  and  the  attainment  of  salvation)  counter- 
acted the  perfect  acknowledgment  of  dependence  on  God  ;  or, 
where  the  feeling  of  internal  disunion  had  been  developed  to 
its  utmost  extent,  and  the  feeling  of  estrangement  from  a 
holy  Omnipotence  became  predominant,  only  the  negative 
element  of  hamiility  remained,  the  consciousness  of  personal 
worthlessness  as  something  mortifying  to  pride,  tiie  con- 
sciousness of  an  impassable  chasm  between  the  limited  sinful 
creature  and  the  Almighty  Holy  Creator.  But  when  to  this 
feeling  is  added  &.ith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  iihe  consciousness 
of  having  obtained  redemption,  the  positive  is  blended  with 
the  negative  element,  the  consciousness  of  the  participation  of 
the  divine  life  and  of  the  high  dignity  of  adoption  bestowed 
by  God.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  connexion  between  these 
two  points,  which  belong  to  the  essence  of  Christian  know- 
ledge and  of  the  Christian  disposition,  be  dissolved,  and  the 
negative  element  be  unduly  brought  forward,  a  false  self- 
humiliation  is  produced,— a  self-abhorrence  with  a  denial  of 

niRi  ingenti  amore  oculum  infixcrit,  Dec  ab  aspiciendo  uspiam  declina- 
Terit,  manere  in  ilia  beatissima  visione  non  poterit." — Soliloquia,  1.  §  14. 
*  See  Knapp's  excellent  remarks  on  this  opposition  in  his  Scripta, 
varii  A  rgumenti,  ed.  II.  p.  367. 
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the  dignity  founded  on  the  consciousness  of  redemption^ — a 
sense  of  depression  without  that  sense  of  exaltation  whidi  is 
blended  with  it  in  the  consciousness  of  redemption.  Such  a 
false  humility,  which  displays  itself  in  outward  gestures  and 
ceremonies,  Paul  combated  in  the  felse  teachers  of  the  Colos- 
sian  church  ;  but  he  classed  this  mock-humility  with  spiritual 
pride,  veiled  as  it  was  imder  the  form  of  an  aficetic  self-de- 
basementi* 

With  the  consciousness  of  the  nothingness  of  all  that  man 
can  be  and  effect  by  his  own  power,  Paul  combined  the 
elevating  consciousness  of  what  man  is  and  can  perform 
through  the  Lord  j  to  the  Kara  adpKa,  iv  dvOpiawtf  KavyaaQai 
he  opposes  the  iv  Kvpl^  icavxdtrdai. 

As  humility  first  acquires  its  true  character  through  the 
love  that  proceeds  fi:om  faith,  as  through  love  man's  whole  life 
is  pervaded  by  a  sense  of  his  dependence  on  God,  and  the 
human  will  becomes  an  organ  of  the  divine,  so  also  Christian 
love  cannot  exist  without  an  abiding  consciousness  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  creature  and  the  Creator,  the  redeemed 
and  the  Eedeemer,  and  the  sense  of  dependence  which  that 
difference  involves.  It  is  the  sentiment  which  Paul  expressee 
in  the  interrogation,  "  What  hast  thou,  which  thou  hast  not 
received  ? "  1  Cor.  iv.  7.  In  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  his 
soul  was  pervaded  by  a  consciousness  of  his  weakness  as  a 
man  {antej  p.  173),  which  was  deepened  by  his  sufferings 
and  conflicts,  though  accompanied  by  the  conviction  that  he 
could  do  all  things  through  the  power  of  the  Lord  ;  Acts 
XX.  19.  Thus  that  state  of  mind  was  produced  which  he 
describes  as  /xera  <b6Pov  Kai  Tpofiov.     This  was  far  from  being 

*  This  is  a  caricature  of  humility,  which  has  often  reappeared  in  the 
history  of  the  church ;  and  thus  the  nature  of  genuine  Christian  humi- 
lity has  been  frequently  mistaken  by  those  who  were  strangers  to  the 
Christian  standing-point,  and  knew  not  how  to  distinguish  a  morbid 
from  a  healthy  state  of  the  spiritual  life.  An  individual  of  this  class, 
Spinoza,  justly  says  of  that  mock-humility,  which  alone  can  exist  where 
the  natural  feelings  are  not  overpowered  by  the  force  of  a  divine  prin- 
ciple of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  transformed  into  something  higher, 
and  where  man  has  not  risen  from  the  depths  of  self-abasement  to  a 
sense  of  his  true  dignity:  "Hi  affectus,  nempe  humilitas  et  abjectio, 
rarissimi  sunt.  Nam  natura  humana,  in  se  considerata,  contra  eosdem* 
quantum  potest,  nititur,  et  ideo,  qui  maxime  creduntur  abjecti  et  hn- 
miles  esse,  maxime  plerumque  ambitiosi  et  invidi  sunt." — Ethices,  pan 
iii.  §  29.  ^ 
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the  mark  of  a  slavish  fear,  but  only  of  that  state  of  mind 
which  resulted  from  a  sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  mere 
human  power  for  the  discharge  of  his  apostolic  vocation.^ 

TaTreivo(l>pocnjvri  bears  an  immediate  relation  to  God  alone, 
and  according  to  the  Pauhne  views  can  be  transferred  to  no 
other  being ;  men  and  created  beings  in  general  are  not  its 
objects;  for  humility  is  the  sense  of  dependence  on  the 
Creator  as  such,  and  places  the  whole  assemblage  of  created 
beings  on  a  level.  It  follows,  that  a  man  who  is  thoroughly 
imbued  with  this  sentiment  does  not  make  any  fellow-creature 
the  object  of  it,  but  as  far  as  his  spiritual  life  is  concerned,  is 
perfectly  independent  of  men,  while  sensible  of  his  continual 
dependence  on  God.  To  act  differently  would  be  to  transfer 
to  a  creature  the  honour  due  to  the  Creator.  As  it  is  opposed 
to  every  slavish  feeling,  it  inspires  the  soul  with  that  true 
Christian  freedom  which  Paul  so  admirably  develops  in  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  as  opposed  to  every  species  of 
a  slavirfi  deference  to  men.  But  though  Tairuvo^fioavvri  does 
not  directly  affect  our  behaviour  to  our  fellow-men,  we  may 
deduce  from  it  the  right  Hne  of  Christian  conduct  towards 
others.  He  who  is  rightly  penetrated  with  the  feeHng  of 
dependence  on  God  in  reference  to  his  whole  existence  and 
conduct,  and  with  the  nothingness  of  everything  human  while 
hving  only  for  onesell^  will  not  pride  himself  in  his  abihties, 
but  feel  that  they  are  bestowed  upon  him  by  God  for  a 
definite  object,  and  must  be  used  in  dependence  on  him  ;  in 
his  intercourse  with  others,  he  will  bear  in  mind  the  defects, 
the  limits,  and  imperfection  of  his  own  character  and  abilities, 
and  his  dependence  with  that  of  all  other  men,  on  their 
common  Lord.  From  this  raireiyotf^pofrvyrf  will  naturally  arise 
an  aversion  from  every  kind  of  self-exaltation  in  a  man's  con- 
duct towards  others,  and  that  which  is  the  foundation  of 
moderation  in  the  Christian  character,  and  hence  is  distin- 
guished by  no  particular  name  in  Paul's  writings,  but  what 
may  be  deduced  from  the  idea  of  Taireivo(l>poavyrj,  as  in  Phil.  ii.  3. 
And  it  is  not  without  reason,  that  kindness,  meekness,  and 
long-suffering  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  raTrecvo^oervVi}. 
Eph.  iv.  2 ;  CoL  iii.  12. 

'  Thus  in  Philip,  ii.  12,  he  deduces  "working  out  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling/'  from  the  consciousness  that  all  things  depend  on 
the  power  of  God,  who  works  "  to  will  and  to  do." 
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In  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  divine  life  in  its 
conflict  with  the  KoafioQ  and  the  aapl,  from  witliin  and  from 
without,  to  prevent  unhappy  mixtures  of  the  human  with  the 
divine, the  auKftpotrvvri,  the  trw(f>povuv  is  requisite, the  self-govern- 
ment and  conquest  over  the  world  that  proceeds  from  love,  or 
Christian  circumspection  and  sober-mindedness.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  represented  as  a  spirit  of  aydirrj  and  of  truKifpovKr^oQ, 
2  Tim.  i.  7.*  The  latter  word,  as  its  etymology  imports, 
signifies  that  quality  by  which  the  Christian  life  is  preserved 
in  a  healthy  state,  and  kept  free  from  all  noxious  influences. 
Humility,  which  guards  the  boimdary  between  the  divine  and 
the  hxmian,  is  accompanied  by  the  <i>poytiy  etc  to  traxf^ytiVf 
which  acts  as  an  antidote  to  the  intoxication  of  self-esteem,  and 
promotes  a  sober  valuation  of  one's  own  worth,  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  measure  of  ability,  and  gifts  granted  to  each  one — 
the  position  which  a  man  may  take  without  arrogating  too 
much  to  himself;  Rom.  xii.  3.  With  this  is  connected  the 
iyprfyopevai  Kal  y7]<l>eu\  by  means  of  which  the  sensual  and  the 
natural  are  prevented  from  interfering  with  the  movements  of 
the  divine  life,  and  the  mind  is  kept  clear  of  all  enthusiastic 
tendencies.  Moreover,  since  faith  working  by  love  ought  to 
govern  the  whole  life,  animate  it  with  a  new  spirit,  and  form 
it  for  the  service  of  God,  it  will  be  requisite  for  this  end,  that 
the  reason  enlightened  by  this  spirit  ^ould  acquire  the  capa- 
bility of  so  regulating  the  whole  life,  of  so  managing  and 
applying  all  the  relations  of  social  and  civil  life,  as  will  be 
suited  to  realize  the  design  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  according 
to  the  place  assigned  to  each  individual  by  Providence.  This 
is  expressed  by  the  term  tro^/a,  which  Comprehends  the  ideas  of 
wisdom  and  prudence,*  of  which  the  first  relates  to  th«  choice 
of  proper  objects  of  pursuit,  and  the  second  to  the  choice  of 
suitable  means  for  their  attainment ;  and  both  are  blended  in 

*  TituB  ii.  6, 12.  croHppovuv  here  means  the  exercise  of  a  control  oyer 
youthful  and  worldly  lusts. 

^  To  <ro<pla  is  attributed  the  ixpi^ws  irepirrareiy,  careful  examination 
relative  to  one's  conduct  in  social  life,  that  a  man  may  discern  on  every 
occasion  what  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and,  under  difficult 
circumstances,  may  choose  the  right  opportunity  for  accomplishing 
what  is  good,  the  i^ayopd^taOokt  rdv  Koipbv,  Eph.  v.  16.  1,o<pla  would  be 
shown  in  the  intercourse  of  Christians  with  heathens,  in  avoiding  what- 
ever would  give  them  offence,  and  so  regulating  the  conduct  according 
to  circumstances,  as  would  be  best  fitt^  to  overcome  their  prejudicei 
against  Christianity,  and  recommend  it  to  their  regard. 
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one  idea,  when  everything  is  employed  as  means  for  the  all- 
comprehensive  object  of  hfe,  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of 
Grod/  and  when  Christian  wisdom  is  conceived  of  as  so  shaping 
and  controlling  the  life,  that  it  may  contribnte  as  a  whole  and 
in  all  its  subordinate  relations  for  the  advancement  of  the 
divine  kingdom,  according  to  the  position  of  each  individual ; 
and  thus  what  is  in  itself  an  object,  becomes  a  means  to 
a  higher  object.  Christian  prudence,  which  emanates  from 
the  clear  undisturbed  survey  of  the  whole  life  by  wisdom, 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  what  is  not  founded  on  such  a 
basis,  but  would  proudly  assume  a  separate  standing  as 
capable  of  regulating  the  conduct  independently  of  Christian 
wisdom :  the  prudence  which  subserves  a  selfish  interest, 
or  employs  means  which  a  Christian  mind  cannot  approve, 
or  one  which  places  more  confidence  in  human  means 
than  in  the  power  and  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  the 
ffo<pia  crapKiKfj,  which,  as  such,  is  opposed  to  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  the  disposition  produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
2  Cor.  i.  12.  Paul  requires  the  union  of  a  matured  imder- 
standing,  and  a  childlike  disposition,  1  Cor.  xiv.  20.  "  In 
malice  be  ye  children,  in  understanding  be  ye  men,"  even  as 
Christ  enjoined  his  disciples  to  unite  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
pent and  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove. 

Thus,  in  the  renovation  of  human  nature  by  the  divine 
principle  of  life — in  the  inspiring  of  the  whole  life  by  the 
principle  of  believing  and  hoping  love,  we  find  the  three  ftm- 
damental  virtues,  which  were  regarded  by  the  ancients  in  the 
development  of  morals  as  forming  the  grand  outlines  of 
moral  character;  vTrofiotrj  corresponds  to  dv^pEiaj  and  includes 
courage  in  action,  the  dy^pi^eaduiy  hparatouirtiai,  1  Cor.  xvi.  13, 
and  patience,  fiaKpodufuaj  under  sufferings  for  the  kingdom  of 
God ; — (this  latter  idea,  from  its  connexion  with  the  Chris- 
tian views  of  total  dependence  on  God,  and  of  the  imitation  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  who  by  his  sufferings  conquered  the 
kingdom  of  evil,  stands  out  in  more  direct  contrast  to  the 
principles  of  ancient  heathenism  ;)  ao(pia  corresponds  to  (ftpo- 
vriatg  and  awcpponvvri.  Of  the  cardinal  virtues  only  Zucaioavvt) 
is  wanting,  for  what  is  generally  intended  by  Paul  under  this 
name,  does  not  naturally  belong  to  this  place,  since  it  bears  no 

From  this  point  of  view,  Christ  represents  all  Christian  virtues  under 
the  form  of  prudence.    See  Lehen  Jesu,  206,  239. 
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correspondence  to  the  more  confined  sense  of  righteousness 
but,  according  to  the  Hellenist  phraseology,  is  put  for  the 
whole  of  moral  perfection  founded  in  piety.  But  the  idea  of 
^iicaio<Tvyrj  is  closely  connected  with  that  which  essentially  dis- 
tinguishes the  moral  development  of  the  ancients  from  Chris- 
tianity, namely,  the  practice  of  considering  civil  life  as  the 
highest  form  of  human  development  which  includes  all  others 
in  it,  and  the  state  as  the  condition  adapted  for  the  complete 
realization  of  the  highest  good.^  As  now  by  realizing  the 
idea  of  a  kingdom  of  God,  morality  was  freed  from  this  lunita- 
tion,  was  exalted  and  widened  in  its  application  to  all  man- 
kind, became  transformed  into  a  divine  life  in  human  form; 
and  as  it  is  the  Love  of  God  which  manifests  itself  as  the  holy 
and  redeeming  characteristic  of  this  kingdom — it  follows  that, 
in  the  divine  life  of  this  kingdom,  love  occupies  the  place  of 
righteousness  on  the  standing-point  of  antiquity,  so  that,  as 
Aristotle  and  Plato  traced  back  all  the  cardinal  virtues  to  the 
idea  of  righteousness,  and  according  to  the  Grecian  proverb, 
righteousness  included  in  itself  all  other  virtues;^  so  according 
to  Paul,  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  includes  and  originates 
all  other  virtues,  and  is,  in  short,  the  sum  and  substance  of 
perfection.^  And  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  4,  5,  he  represents  all  the 
peculiar  acts  of  the  leading  Christian  virtues  as  so  many 
modes  of  love.  Love  is  discreet,  patient,  persevering,  always 
chooses  what  is  becoming,  is  all  things  to  all  men,  and  thiis 
acts  with  true  sagacity.  The  idea  of  righteousness  is  not 
excluded,  for  all  the  acts  of  love  may  be  conceived  as  deter- 
mined by  a  regard  to  right ;  for  love  is  not  capricious  but 
conformable  to  law;  it  acknowledges  and  respects  those 
human  relations  which  are  agreeable  to  the  will  of  (rod,  and 
gives  to  every  one  what  his  position  in  society  demands.  In 
Kom.  xiii.  7,  Coloss.  iv.  1,  love  is  represented  as  the  animating 
principle  in  the  performance  of  the  iiicaioi'  kcu  Taor,  which  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  only  one  mode  of  the  operation  of  love. 
Since  Paul  considered  faith  as  the  fundamental  principle  of 

*  The  opinion  of  those  who  attribute  to  the  State  such  an  importance, 
and  would  constitute  it  a  perfect  model  for  the  realization  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  is  derived  from  unchristian  premises,  and  leads  to  un- 
christian conclusions. 

^  4v  8^  ducauoffivri  ffuWij^BTiu  ira<r*  oper^  Hvi,  Aristot.  Eth.  Nicomach. 
lib.  V.  c.  3. 

*  aMtcixos  TTjs  t€A€i<Jti7tos.    Coloss.  iii.  14. 
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the  Christian  Hfe,  it  follows,  that  the  immediate  relation  of 
each  individual  to  the  Redeemer  was  in  his  view  of  primary 
importance,  and  the  idea  of  fellowship,  the  idea  of  the  Church, 
was  deducible  from  it.     Through  Mth  each  one  entered  for 
himself  into  fellowship  with  the  Redeemer,  partook  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  new  principle  of  life,  and  became  a  child 
of  God,  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     The  knowledge  of  God 
has  been  rendered  attainable  to  all  through  Christ,  for  in  him 
Grod  has  been  manifested  in  the  most  complete  and  only  con- 
ceivable manner  to  the  human  mind,  and  communicated  to 
our  race ;  and  as  the  founder  of  reconciliation,  he  has  esta- 
blished a  new  fihal  relation  of  man  to  God.     Through  his 
mediation  the  whole  Christian  Hfe  becomes  acceptable  to  God, 
by  a  reference  to  him  who  is  always  the  sole  worthy  object  of 
the  divine  good  pleasure,  and  from  whom  that  good  pleasure 
is  extended  to  all  who  enter  into  spiritual  fellow^ip  with  him. 
To  this  mediation,  which  forms  the  basis  of  Christianity,  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  Christian  life  through  the  knowledge 
of  the  redemption  received  from  Christ,   the  Pauline  ex- 
pressions relate,  "  God  the  Faiher  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ " — 
"  doing  all  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  the  glory  of  God  " — "  giving 
thanks  to  God  through  Christ'^ — ''praying  to  God'' — "in  the 
name  of  Christ'' — '^ through  Christ" — in   which  connexion 
these  propositions  can  be  deprived  of  their  strict  meaning 
only  by  an  utter  misconception  of  the  Pauline  sentiments. 
Although  the  high  priesthood  of  Christ  and  the  universal 
priesthood  of  all  believers  are  expressions  not  found  in  Paul's 
writings,  yet  from  what  has  been  said,  the  ideas  impUed  in 
them  enter  largely  into  his  religious  conceptions.      This 
apostle  is  distinguidied  by  an  immediate  reference  of  religious 
knowledge  and  experience  to  Christ  as  the  fountain-head, 
from  whom  everything  else  is   derived.      Hence,  he  could 
treat  of  the  nature  of  Christian  faith  in  the  eleven  first 
chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  without  introducing 
the  idea  of  the  Church.     But  the  consciousness  of  divine  life 
received  from  Christ,  is  necessarily  followed  by  the  recognition 
of  a  communion  which  embraces  all  mankind,  and  passes 
beyond  the  boimdaries  of  earthly  existence,  the  consciousness 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Spirit  producing  and  animating  this 
communion — ^the  consciousness  of  the  imity  of  the  divine  life 
shared  by  all  behevers,  a  unity  which  counterbalances  aU  the 
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other  differences  existing  among  mankind,  as  had  been  alreadj 
manifested  at  the  first  promulgation  of  Christianity,  \dien 
the  most  marked  contrarieties  arising  either  from  religion, 
national  peculiarities,  or  mental  culture,  were  reconciled,  and 
the  persons  whom  they  had  kept  at  a  distance  fix)m  eadi 
other  became  united  in  vital  communion.  To  the  extra- 
ordinary influence  of  Christianity  in  relation  to  these  con- 
trarieties, Paul  bears  witness  when  he  says,  "  For  ye  are  all 
the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  as  many  of 
you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Chrwt" 
There  was  in  this  respect  no  difference  whether  a  member  of 
the  Chinrch  was  Jew  or  Greek,  slave  or  freeman,  male  or 
female,  for  all  were  in  conunimion  with  Christ  as  one  person, 
there  was  in  all  the  one  hfe  of  Christ,  Gal.  iii.  26 — ^28.^  The 
consciousness  of  communion  with  the  Eedeemer  cannot  exist 
without  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  the  communily  of 
believers  animated  by  one  Spirit,  who  belong  as  his  body 
to  him  the  head,  under  whose  continued  influence  alone 
it  can  grow  to  maturity,  and  in  which  all  believers  are 
members  one .  of  another.  This  body  of  Christ  is  the 
Church,  the  iKKXrffria  deov  or  Xpitrrov*  This  communion 
is  formed  and  developed  on  the  same  foundation  as  the 
Christian  life  or  the  temple  of  God  in  each  individual,  namely 
faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer,  1  Cor.  iii.  11.  Hence  the 
image  so  frequently  used  by  Paul  of  representing  the  church 

^  In  Coloss.  iii.  1 1,  Paul  notices  particularly  the  contrast  between  the 
civilized  and  uncivilized,  the  Greek  being  the  most  striking  example 
of  the  former  cla^s,  and  the  Scythian  of  the  latter.  His  language 
conveys  a  prophetic  intimation  that  Christianity  would  reach  the  rudest 
tribes,  and  impart  a  new  divine  principle  of  life,  the  mainspring  of  sU 
sound  mental  culture. 

*  This  is  no  abstract  representation,  but  a  truly  living  reality.  If  in 
nil  the  widely-spread  Christian  communities,  amidst  all  the  diversity  uf 
human  peculiarities  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  only  the  cons*ciou!»- 
ness  of  this  higher  unity  and  communion  were  retained,  as  Paul  desired, 
this  would  be  the  most  glorious  appearance  of  the  one  Christian  church, 
in  which  the  kingdom  of  God  represents  itself  on  earth ;  and  no  out- 
ward constitution,  no  system  of  episcopacy,  no  council,  still  lew  any 
organization  by  the  State,  which  would  substitute  something  foreign  to 
its  nature,  could  render  the  idea  of  a  Christian  church  more  real  or 
concrete,  (if  any  are  disposed  to  make  use  of  scholastic  terms,  which,  so 
applied,  contain  the  germ  of  error,  and  rather  obscure  than  illustnte 
the  subject.)  See,  on  the  other  hand,  Rothe's  work  before  quoted, 
pp.  290,  810. 
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as  a  building  reared  on  this  foundation,  Ephes.  ii.  20 ;  and 
his  application  of  the  term  okodofiEiv,  to  designate  whatevei 
contributes  to  the  furtherance  of  Christian  life.  That  principle, 
from  which  the  formation  of  this  communion  proceeded, 
always  continues  to  be  the  bond  of  its  imion.  Paul,  in  treat- 
ing of  this  unity,  adduces  as  marks  of  its  internal  formation, 
that  one  spirit  which  animated  this  one  body,  the  one  object 
of  heavenly  blessedness  to  which  they  were  called,  the  one 
feith  in  one  God,  whom  through  Christ  they  acknowledged  as 
the  Father  of  all,  with  whom  through  Christ  and  the  Spirit 
imparted  by  him,  they  were  connected  most  intimately,  so 
that  he  rules  over  them  with  his  all-guiding,  all-protecting 
might,  pervades  them  all  with  his  efficacious  power,  and 
dwells  in  aU  by  his  animating  Spirit — and  the  one  Redeemer, 
whom  they  all  acknowledge  as  their  Lord,  and  to  whom  they 
were  dedicated  by  baptism.*  The  chosen  people,  under  the 
Old  Testament  form  of  the  theocracy,  constituted  a  contrast 
to  the  heathen  nations,  which  was  now  transferred  with  a 
more  spiritual  and  internal  character  to  the  community  of 
believers.  They  retained  the  predicate  of  ay  to*  and  riyiafffieroi 
as  the  holy,  devoted  people,  in  reference  to  the  objective 
consecration  foimded  on  redemption,  and  their  objective  con- 
trariety to  the  profane,  the  KonfioQ ;  but  yet  the  subjective 
consecration  arising  from  the  development  of  the  divine 
principle  of  life,  was  necessarily  founded  on  the  former,  and 
inseparable  fix)m  it — even  as  justification  and  sanctification 
are  connected  with  one  another.  They  retained  also  the 
predicate  i:\jjrot,  as  those  who  were  called  by  the  grace  of  God 
to  a  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  eternal  happi- 
ness; and  this  calling  is  not  to  be  considered  merely  as 
outward,  by  virtue  of  the  external  publication  of  the  gospel, 
but  agreeably  to  its  design,  and  as  the  very  idea  imports,  the 
outwaid  is  united  with  the  inward,  the  outwai'd  publication  of 
the  gospel  with  the  efficacious  inward  call  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  so  that  hence  the  idea  of  /cXiyroi  coincides  with  that  of 
believers  who  really  belong  in  heart  to  Christ  In  general, 
Paul  considers  the  outward  and  the  inward,  the  idea  and  the 

1  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  %v  fidnrurfia  refers  to  unity  in  the  out- 
ward institution  of  baptism,  -which  would  be  here  quite  irrelevant.  All 
the  marks  of  unity  manifestly  relate  to  the  same  thing,  to  which  the 
unity  of  faith  also  relates. 
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appearance,  in  all  these  relations  as  intimately  connected,  the 
confession  as  an  expression  of  fiiith,  I  Cor.  xiL  3, — ^the  being 
in  Christ  as  a  reality,  the  being  a  professed  Christian  as  a  sign 
of  inward  communion  with  the  Eedeemer,  2  Cor.  v.  17 ;  and 
thus  also  the  Church  as  the  outward  exhibition  of  the  body 
of  •Christ,  the  fellowship  truly  established  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  The  language  in  which  he  addresses  individual  churches 
is  conformable  to  these  views. 

But  though  in  general  the  apostle  sets  out  from  this  point 
of  view,  yet  it  could  not  escape  his  observation  that  not 
all  who  represented  then  selves  as  outwardly  members  of  the 
church,  were  really  members  of  the  body  of  Christ.  This 
distinction  he  does  not  make  in  the  original  idea  of  the 
church,  since  it  is  not  naturally  deducible  from  it,  but  must 
be  considered  as  something  incongruous  and  morbid,  and  not 
to  be  known  excepting  by  observation,  unless  we  refer  it 
to  the  inevitable  disorders  in  the  development  of  the  visible 
church,  owing  to  the  reaction  of  sin.  Certain  experiences  of 
this  kind  forced  the  distinction  upon  him  ;  in  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  he 
declares  that  those  who  professed  Christianity  outwardly,  and 
represented  themselves  as  members  of  the  church,  but  whose 
conduct  was  at  variance  with  the  requirements  of  Chris- 
tianity, could  have  no  part  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  It 
followed,  therefore,  that  they  were  already  excluded  by  their 
disposition  from  that  kingdom,  from  that  communion  of  the 
faithful  and  redeemed  which,  strictly  speaking,  constitutes  the 
church.  In  this  passage,  he  treats  of  cases  in  which  the 
foreign  elements  which  had  mingled  with  the  outward  mani- 
festation of  the  church,  might  be  easily  detected  and  ex- 
pelled by  the  judgment  of  the  Christian  community  for  the 
preservation  of  its  purity  ;  for  such  marks  of  an  unchristian 
course  of  life  are  here  mentioned,  as  are  notorious  and 
apparent  to  every  one.  But  an  unchristian  disposition, 
a  deficiency  of  faith  working  by  love,  might  exist,  without 
being  manifested  by  outward  signs  wliich  would  be  as  easily 
understood  as  In  the  former  case ;  and  here  the  separation  of 
the  elements  corresponding  to  the  idea  of  the  ekKXrftria  from 
those  that  were  incoDgruous,  could  not  be  so  accurately  made. 
We  learn  this  from  Paul  himself,  in  2  Tim.  il  19,  20,  where 
he  contrasts  with  the  apostates  from  Christian  truth,  those 
*\'ho  constituted  the  firm  foundation  of  God*s  house,  and  who 
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wore  the  impress  of  this  seal,  "  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that 
are  his,"  and  "  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ 
depart  from  iniquity."  "  In  a  great  house  there  are  not  only 
vessels  of  gold  and  vessels  of  silver,  but  also  of  wood  and 
of  earth;  and  some  to  honour,  and  some  to  dishonour." 
The  great  house  is  here  the  visible  church;  in  it  there 
are  those  who  are  members  only  in  appearance  by  an  external 
superficial  imion,  without  really  belonging  to  it  by  their  dis- 
position, and  though  reckoned  by  the  Lord  to  be  his,  they 
are  "the  vessels  to  dishonour,"  and  are  thus  distinguished 
from  those  who  are  imited  in  heart  to  the  church,  "  the 
vessels  to  honoui-,"  who,  in  order  that  they  may  be  pre- 
served as  such,  avoid  all  sin,  and  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  without  hypocrisy.  He  here  intimates  that  the  line  of 
distinction  between  the  genuine  and  spurious  members  of  the 
church  can  be  drawn  only  by  God,  who  knows  the  state 
of  the  heart.  Accordingly,  in  the  application  of  the  idea  of 
the  visible  church,  the  distinction  arises  between  the  collective 
body  of  those  in  whom  the  appearance  coiTesponds  to  what  is 
internal  and  invisible,  and  those  who  belong  to  the  church  in 
appearance,  without  having  internally  any  part  in  it. 

Since  the  eKKXriaia  as  the  body  of  Christ  not  merely  lays 
claim  to  a  part  of  the  life  of  its  members,  but  must  embrace 
the  whole  as  belonging  to  the  Redeemer,  and  animated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  source  of  life  to  the  church,  it  foUows  that 
the  care  for  the  promotion  of  the  good  of  the  whole  is  com- 
mitted not  merely  to  certain  ofiicers  and  persons,  but  all  the 
members  are  bound  together  as  organs  of  that  Spirit  by 
whom  Christ  as  the  governing  head  animates  each  individual 
member,  and  thus  connected,  are  to  cooperate  for  the  same 
object;  Eph.  iv.  16.  Thus,  accordingly,  it  is  the  duty  of 
each  one  to  consider  the  standing-point  on  which  God  has 
placed  him  by  his  natural  character,  his  peculiar  training,  and 
his  social  relations,  as  that  which  determines  the  mode  in  which 
he  may  most  efiectually  labour  for  this  end.  As  all  natural 
abilities  are  to  be  consecrated  as  forms  of  manifestation  for 
the  divine  life,  so  the  Holy  Spirit,  while  animating  the  whole, 
appropriates  each  individual  character,  and  gives  to  each  one 
his  special  gifts  by  which  he  is  ordained  on  his  own  standing- 
point  to  promote  the  general  good.  Here  we  have  the  idea 
of  charism,  which  has  been  already  explained.  Without  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  charisms  as  the  necessary  manifestations 
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and  signsof  his  continued  efficacious  presence  in  the  collective 
hody  of  believers,  the  church  (which  is  the  continued  revelation 
of  the  divine  life  in  human  form  proceeding  from  the  glorified 
Saviour)  cannot  exist;  1  Cor.  xii.  By  the  spirit  of  love 
animating  the  whole,  the  charisms  of  all  the  individual 
members,  forming  reciprocal  complements  to  each  other,  are 
conducted  to  the  promotion  of  one  object,  the  perfecting  of 
the  body  of  Christ ;  as  Paul  has  so  admirably  represented  in 
1  Cor.  xii. 

Since  the  church  is  no  other  than  the  outward  visible 
representation  of  the  inward  conmiunion  of  believers  with  the 
Kedeemer  and  one  another,  the  institution  of  outward  visible 
rites  or  signs  corresponds  to  these  two  elements  of  it,  (both  as 
visible  and  invisible;)  these  rites.  Baptism  and  the  Supper, 
are  designed  to  represent  the  facts  which  form  the  basis  of  this 
commimion.  Baptism  denotes  the  confession  of  dependence 
on  Christ  and  the  entrance  into  communion  with  lum;  and 
hcBce,  the  appropriation  of  all  which  Christ  promises  to  those 
who  stand  in  such  a  relation  to  him ;  it  is  the  putting  on 
Christ,  in  whose  name  baptism  is  administered,*  an  expression 
which  includes  in  it  all  we  have  said;  GaL  iiL  27.  As 
communion  with  Christ  and  the  whole  Christian  life  has  a 
special  reference  to  the  appropriation  of  those  two  great  events, 
his  redeeming  suflferings  and  his  resurrection,  Paul,  alluding 
to  the  form  in  which  baptism  was  then  administered,  and  by 
this  illustrating  the  idea  of  baptism,  explains  the  outward  act 
by  a  reference  to  these  two  events.  {Ayite,  p.  161.)  The 
twofold  relation  of  man  to  the  former  standing-point  of  life 
which  he  had  renounced,  and  to  that  new  one  which  he  had 
embraced,  is  here  signified — entering  into  the  commimion 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  into  a  believing  appropriation  of 
the  work  of  redemption  accomplished  by  his  death,  dying 
with  him  in  spirit,  to  the  world  in  which  man  has  hitherto 
lived ;  mortifying  self,  as  it  heretofore  existed,  and  by  fsdth  in 
his  resurrection  as  a  pledge  of  resurrection  to  an  eternal  divine 
hfe  in  a  transformed  personality,  rising  to  a  new  life  devoted 

*  On  the  meaning  of  the  formula,  "  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  any 
one,"  see  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Bindseil  in  the  Studien  unci  Kritiken, 
1832.  part  ii.  Paul  in  Gkil.  iii.  27,  might  have  ^'aid,  All  of  you  who 
have  believed  in  Christ.  But  he  said  instead  of  this,  "  As  many  of  yon 
as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,"  since  he  viewed  baptism  as  the 
objective  sign  and  seal  of  the  relation  to  Christ  into  which  man  entered 
by  faiih. 
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no  longer  to  the  world  but  to  him  alone ;  Rom.  vi.  4.  In 
accordance  with  this  train  of  thought,  Paul  terms  baptism, 
a  baptism  into  the  death  of  Christ.  And  for  the  same  reason, 
he  could  also  call  it  a  baptism  into  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
But  this  latter  reference  presupposes  the  former,  in  which  it  is 
naturally  joined.  From  communion  with  Clirist  as  the  Son 
of  God,  the  new  relation  follows  of  sonship  to  God,  of  filial 
communion  with  God,  GaL  iii.  26;  and  the  participation  of 
the  spint  of  a  new  divine  life  commimicated  by  Christ,  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  is  Christ  who  imparts  the  true  baptism  of 
the  Spirit,  of  which  water-baptism  is  only  the  symbol,  and 
this  immersion  in  the  Spirit  makes  the  great  difference  between 
Christian  baptism  and  that  of  John.  Therefore,  baptism  in 
the  name  of  Christ  is  equally  baptism  in  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  single  reference  cannot 
be  thought  of  without  the  threefold.  In  virtue  of  the  con- 
nexion of  ideas  before  noticed,  entrance  into  commimion  with 
Christ  is  indissolubly  connected  with  entrance  into  commu- 
nion with  the  body  of  which  He  is  the  head,  the  whole  assem- 
blage of  believers.  "  By  one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one 
body ;"  1  Cor.  xii.  13.  As  entrance  into  communion  with 
the  Redeemer  at  baptism  implies  a  cessation  from  communion 
with  sin — the  putting  on  of  Christ  implies  the  putting  off  of 
the  old  man — the  risii^  with  Christ  implies  the  dying  with 
Christ — ^the  transformation  by  the  new  Spirit  of  holiness 
implies  the  forgiveness  of  sins — entrance  into  communion 
■with  the  body  of  Christ  implies  a  departure  from  conmnmion 
with  a  sinful  world;  so  the  distinction  arises  of  a  positive  and 
negative  aspect  of  baptism.  Hence  the  washing  away  of  sin, 
sanctification  and  justification,  are  classed  together  at  baptism ; 
1  Cor.  vi.  11.'  What  we  have  remarked  respecting  Paul's 
idea  of  eKKXritrla,  the  relation  of  the  inward  to  the  outward, 
the  ideal  to  the  visible,  will  also  apply  to  baptism.  As  Paul, 
in  speaking  of  the  church,  presupposes  that  the  outward 
church  is  the  visible  community  of  the  redeemed;  so  he 
speaks  of  baptism  on  the  supposition  that  it  corresponded  to 
its  idea,  that  all  that  was  inward,  whatever  belonged  to  the 

*  As  Paul  here  joins  the  ip  rf  ouSfiari  rod  kvoIov  and  iu  rf  xvcv/iari 
rov  OcoO,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  is  here  speaidng  of  subjective  sanc- 
tification, by  the  communication  of  a  divine  principle  of  life,  as  well  as 
of  objective  justification. 
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holy  rite  and  its  complete  observance,  accompanied  the 
outward  ;  hence  he  could  assert  of  outward  baptism  whatever 
was  involved  in  a  believing  appropriation  of  the  divine  fects 
which  it  symbolized;  whatever  was  realized  when  baptism 
ftdly  corresponded  to  its  original  design.  Thus  he  says,  that 
all  those  who  had  been  baptized  into  Christ,  had  entered  into 
vital  communion  with  him.  Gal.  iii.  27;  language  which  was 
apphcable  only  to  those  in  whom  the  inward  and  the  outward 
coalesced.  Hence  also  he  calls  baptism  the  bath  of  regenera- 
tion and  of  renewal  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  Tit.  iii  5.  And 
hence  he  says,  that  Christ  by  baptism  has  purified  the  whole 
church  as  a  preparation  for  that  perfect  purity  which  it  will 
exhibit,  in  that  consummation  to  which  the  Saviour  intends 
to  bring  his  redeemed ;  Eph.  v.  26. 

Relative  to  the  Holy  Supper,  it  appears  from  Paul's 
language  in  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  that  he  considered  it  as  a  feast  of 
commemoration  on  account  of  Christ's  offering  his  life^  for 
the  salvation  of^  men,  and  all  the  benefits  accruing  thereby  to 
mankind.  According  to  his  explanation  of  the  words  of  the 
institution,  1  Cor.  xii.  26,  believers,  when  they  celebrate 
together  the  Last  Supper  of  Christ  with  his  (hsciples,  are 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  what  they  owe  to  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  till  his  second  coming,  till  they  are  favoured  with 
the  visible  presence  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  perfect  enjoyment 
of  all  that  his  redeeming  sufferings  have  gained  for  mankind ; 
they  are  to  consider  it  as  a  pledge  of  their  constant  com- 
munion with  him,  till  that  communion  is  consummated  in 
his  immediate  presence.  Christ  further  designed,  as  Paul 
intimates,  to  remind  his  disciples  of  the  new  relation  or 
covenant  estabHshed  by  his  sacrifice  between  God  and  man, 
which  is  naturally  connected  with  what  has  been  already 
mentioned;  for  as  the  work  of  redemption  accomplished 
by  Christ's  suffering's  is  the  foundation  of  this  new  relation, 
which  supersedes  the  ancient  legal  economy,  its  connexion 
with  this  ordinance  is  self-evident.  And  as  in  the  institution 
of  the  Supper  there  are  several  allusions  to  the  usages 
practised  at  the  passover,  a  natural  point  of  comparison  is 

*  That  this  was  the  leading  reference,  I  agree  with  what  LUcke  has 
stated  in  his  essay,  De  duplicis  in  sacra  Cmna  Symhali  ActusqueSenm 
acJRatione,  1837.  Yet  other  references  appear  to  me  not  to  be  ezcloded, 
but  to  be  originally  given  with  it,  and  to  be  naturally  founded  upon  it 
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here  presented  between  the  establishment  of  the  earthly 
national  theocracy,  which  was  accomphshed  by  the  release 
of  the  Jews  from  earthly  bondage  and  their  formation  into 
an  independent  people, — ^and  the  establishment  of  an  uni- 
versal theocracy  in  a  spiritual  form,  which  consisted  in 
releasing  its  members  from  the  spiritual  bondage  of  sin,  and 
their  formation  into  an  internally  independent  community  or 
church  of  God.  If  this  subject  is  viewed  in  the  Pauline 
spirit,  it  will  be  evident,  that  all  this  can  be  properly  fulfilled 
only  in  vital  communion  with  the  Kedeemer,  apart  from 
which  nothing  in  the  Christian  life  has  its  proper  significance , 
and  that  the  commemoration  of  Christ's  redeeming  -suflFerings 
can  never  be  adequately  performed  except  in  vital  communion 
with  him.  The  solemn  remembrance  of  Christ's  sufferings  is 
the  leading  idea  in  this  holy  ordinance,  though  the  conscious- 
ness of  commimion  with  him  is  necessarily  connected  with  it. 
And  communion  with  Christ  necessarily  presupposes  his  re- 
deeming sufferings,  and  their  personal  appropriation.  Baptism 
also  introduces  believers  into  his  communion  as  baptism  into 
the  death  of  Christ. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  Paul  conceived  the 
relation  to  exist  of  the  outward  signs  to  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  latter  are  considered 
merely  as  being  given  for  tibe  salvation  of  mankind.  Under 
this  view  the  form  in  which  he  quotes  Christ's  words  is  im- 
portant. He  says,  "  This  cup  is  the  mivij  diadtiicrj,  which  was 
established  by  the  shedding  of  my  blood."  This  can  only 
mean :  The  cup  represents  to  you  in  a  sensible  manner  the 
establishment  of  this  new  relation.  And  by  analogy  the  first 
TovTo  itni  must  be  interpreted  "It  represents  my  body."^ 

*  Those  who  advocate  the  metaphorical  interpretation  of  the  ex- 
pressions used  in  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  are  very  unjustly 
charged  with  doing  violence  to  the  words,  by  departing  from  the  literal 
meaning.  If  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  circumstances  and  rela- 
tions under  which  anything  is  said,  be  contrary  to  the  connexion  and 
design  of  the  discourse,  this  literal  interpretation  is  unnatural  and 
forced.  And  this  is  certainly  the  case  in  the  interpretation  of  these 
words  of  our  Lord,  for  since  Christ  was  still  sensibly  present  among  his 
disciples  when  he  said  that  this  bread  was  his  body,  this  wine  was  his 
blood,  they  could  understand  him  as  speaking  only  symbolically,  if  he 
added  no  further  explanation.  Moreover,  they  were  accustomed  to 
similar  symbolical  expressions  in  their  intercourse  with  him ;  and  this 
very  symbol  receives  its  natural  interpretation  from  another  of  Christ's 
VOL.  I.  K  K 
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Thougli  he  afterwards  says  that  whoever  eats  or  drinks  in  an 
unworthy  manner,  that  is,  with  a  profane  disposition,  is  not 
one  who  is  interested  in  or  recollects  the  design  of  the  holy 
ordinance,  so  that,  as  Paul  himself  explains  it  in  v.  29,  he 
does  not  distinguish  what  is  intended  to  represent  the  body 
of  Christ  from  common  food — ^that  such  a  one  sins  against 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.  But  from  these  words  we 
cannot  determine  the  relation  in  which  the  bread  and  wine 
were  considered  by  Paul  to  stand  to  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  for  the  sinning  of  which  he  speaks,  as  the  connexion 
shows,  consists  only  in  the  relation  of  the  communicant's 
disposition  to  the  holy  design  of  the  ordinance.  On  the 
supposition  that  only  a  symbolically  religious  meaning  was 
attached  to  the  Supper,  this  language  might  be  used  respect- 
ing those  who  partook  of  it  merely  as  a  common  meaL  And 
what  he  afterwards  says,  that  whoever  partook  of  the  Supper 
imworthily,  partook  of  it  to  his  condenanation,  is  by  no 
means  decisive,  for  this  relates  only  to  the  religioos  state  of 
the  individual.  Whoever  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with 
a  profane  disposition,  without  being  penetrated  with  a  sense 
of  the  holy  significance  of  the  rite,  by  such  vain  conduct 
passed  the  sentence  of  his  own  condemnation,  and  exposed 
himself  to  punishment.  Accordingly,  in  the  evils  which 
at  that  time  affected  the  church,  the  apostle  beheld  the 
marks  of  the  divine  displeasure. 

In  the  10th  chapter  of  the  same  Epistle,  the  apostle  speaks 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  declares  to  the  Corinthians  that  it 
was  imlawfol  to  unite  a  participation  in  the  heathen  sacrifices 
with  Christian  communion  in  the  Holy  Supper.  He  points 
out  that,  by  participating  in  the  heathen  sacrifices,  they 
would  relapse  into  idolatry.  These  sacrifices  bore  the  same 
relation  to  the  heathen  worship  as  the  Jewish  sacrifices  to  the 
Jewish  cultus,  and  as  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  social  acts  of 
Christian  worship.  And  in  accordaiice  with  this  fact  he  says, 
"  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  ]  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not 
the  commimion  of  the  body  of  Christ  f — this  can  only  mean 
that  it  marks,  it  represents  this  communion,  it  is  the  means 
of  appropriating  this  commimion ;  for  the  rite  is  here  viewed 

discouraes,  (see  the  chapter  on  John's  doctrine;  also  Leben  Jesu,  p. 644, 
and  Lucke's  Essay.) 
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in  its  totally  corresponding  to  the  idea,  in  the  congruity  of 
the  inward  with  the  outward,  in  the  same  sense  as  when  Paul 
says  that  as  many  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put 
on  Christ.*  As  to  the  two  other  points  with  which  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  here  compared  in  its  relation  to  Christianity, 
the  essential  is  only  the  communion  marked  by  it  for  the 
conscience ;  respecting  the  kind  of  commimion  nothing  more 
can  be  ascertained  from  these  words. 

Since  the  Supper  represents  the  commimion  with  Christ, 
a  reference  is  at  the  same  time  involved  to  the  communion 
foimded  upon  it  of  believers  with  one  another  as  members  of 
the  one  body  of  Christ.  With  this  view  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  x. 
17,  "  For  we  being  many  are  one  loaf  and  one  body,  for  we 
are  all  partakers  of  that  one  loaf; "  that  is,  as  we  all  paii;ake 
of  one  loaf,  and  this  loaf  represents  to  us  the  body  of  Christ, 
so  it  also  signifies  that  we  are  all  related  to  one  another  as 
members  of  the  one  body  of  Christ.* 

The  idea  of  the  church  of  Christ  is  closely  connected  in 
the  views  of  Paul  with  that  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
former  is  the  particular  idea,  which  may  be  referred  to  the 
latter  as  the  more  general  and  comprehensive  one.  The  idea 
of  the  church  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
because  by  the  latter  is  denoted  either  the  whole  of  a  series  of 
historical  developments,  or  a  great  assemblage  of  co-existent 
spiritual  creations.  The  first  meaning  leads  us  to  the  original 
form  of  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  by  which  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation  was  introduced  and  to  which  it  was  annexed. 
The  universal  kingdom  of  God  formed  from  within,  which  is 
to  embrace  the  whole  himian  race,  or  the  union  of  all  man- 
kind in  one  community  animated  by  one  common  principle 
of  religion,  was  prepared  and  typified  by  the  establishment 
and  development  of  a  nationality,  distinguished  by  religion 
as-the  foundation  and  centre  of  all  its  social  institutions,  the 
particular  theocracy  of  the  Jews.  The  kingdom  of  Grod  was 
not  first  founded  by  Christianity  as  something  entirely  new, 
but  the  original  kingdom  of  God,  of  which  the  groundwork 

*  The  older  Fathers  of  the  church  not  illogically  inferred,  that  there 
was  a  hodily  participation  of  Christ  at  Baptism  as  well  as  at  the  Sapper. 

'  In  1  Cor.  xii.  18,  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  Supper  in  the 
words  [cts]  %»  irvcu/ia  irorlffdrmw,  and  in  this  case  to  the  participation 
in  the  li^  irvcS/ia  proceeding  from  spiritual  communion  with  the  Re- 
deemer ;  this  may  be  also  the  case  in  1  Cor.  x.  84. 
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already  existed,  was  released  from  its  limitation  to  a  particular 
people  and  its  symbolical  garb ;  it  was  transformed  from  being 
a  sensuous  and  external  economy  to  one  that  was  spiritual 
and  internal  j  and  no  longer  national,  it  assumed  a  form  that 
was  destined  to  embrace  the  whole  of  mankind;  and  thus  it 
came  to  pass,  that  faith  in  that  Redeemer,  whom  to  prefigure 
and  to  prepare  for  was  the  highest  office  of  Judaism,  was  the 
medium  for  all  men  of  participating  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  apostle  everywhere  represents,  that  those  who  had  hither- 
to lived  excluded  from  all  historical  connexion  with  the  deve- 
lopment of  God's  kingdom  among  mankind,  had  become,  by 
faith  in  the  Redeemer,  fellow-citizens  of  the  saints,  members  of 
Grod's  household,  built  on  the  foundation  laid  by  apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer-stone ; 
Eph.  ii.  19,  20.  The  same  fact  is  represented  by  another 
image  in  Rom.  xi.  18.  Christianity  allied  itself  to  tiie  expec- 
tation of  a  restoration  and  glorification  of  the  theocracy,  which 
was  preceded  by  an  increasing  sense  of  its  Mien  state  among 
the  Jews.  Those  who  clung  to  a  national  and  external  theo- 
cracy, looked  forward  to  this  glorification  as  something  ex- 
ternal, sensuous,  and  national.  The  Messiah,  they  imagined, 
would  exalt  by  a  divine  miraculous  power,  the  depressed  theo- 
cracy of  the  Jews  to  a  visible  glory  such  as  it  had  never  be- 
fore possessed,  and  establish  a  new,  and  exalted,  unchangeable 
order  of  things,  in  place  of  the  transitory  earthly  institutions 
which  had  hitherto  existed.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah would  appear  as  the  perfected  form  of  the  theocracy,  as 
the  final  stage  in  the  terrestrial  development  of  mankind, 
exceeding  in  glory  everything  which  a  rude  fancy  could  de- 
pict under  sensible  images,  a  kingdom  in  which  the  Messiah 
would  reign  sensibly  present  as  God's  vicegerent,  and  order 
all  circumstances  according  to  his  will.  From  this  point  of 
view,  therefore,  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  would  appear  as  be- 
longing entirely  to  the  future ;  the  present  condition  of  the 
world  (the  alwv  ovroQ,  or  aiioy  irovYipuq),  with  all  its  evils  and 
defects,  would  be  set  in  opposition  to  that  future  golden  age 
(the  aliov  fiiWijjv),  from  which  all  wickedness  and  evil  would 
be  banished.  But  in  accordance  with  a  change  in  the  idea  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  a  different  construction  was  put  on  this 
opposition  by  Christianity:  it  was  transformed  from  the  ex- 
ternal to  the  internal,  and  withdrawn  from  the  future  to  the 
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present.  By  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  the  kingdom  of  God  or 
of  the  Messiah  is  akeady  founded  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
thence  developing  itself  outwards,  is  destined  to  bring  under 
its  control  all  that  belongs  to  man.  And  so  that  higher  order 
of  things,  which  from  the  Jewish  standing-point  was  placed 
in  the  fiiture,  has  already  commenced  with  the  divine  life  re- 
ceived by  faith,  and  is  realized  in  principle.  In  spirit  and 
disposition  they  have  already  quitted  the  world  in  which  evil 
reigns ;  redemption  brings  with  it  deliverance  from  this  world 
of  evil,*  and  believers,  who  already  participate  in  the  spirit, 
the  laws,  the  powers,  and  the  blessedness  of  that  higher  world, 
constitute  an  opposition  to  the  aiutv  ouroc,  the  aiiiiv  novripoc. 
Such  is  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  presented  by  the 
apostle  as  realized  according  to  the  spirit  on  earth;  the  king- 
dom of  Christ, coincides  with  the  idea  of  the  church  existing 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  the  invisible  church,*  the  totality  of  the 
operations  of  Christianity  on  mankind ; — ^and  the  idea  of  the 
uiutv  ovTOQ  is  that  of  the  ungodly  spirit  of  the  present  world 
maintaining  an  incessant  conflict  with  Christianity. 

*  Deliyerance  from  the  4v€(rT&>s  at&>v  vovriphs,  necessarily  accompanies 
redemption  from  sin.    See  Gal.  1. 4. 

^  This  is  the  ri  Avw  'UpovaaX^fiy  the  mother  of  believers ;  Gal.  iv.  26. 
Bothe  disputes  this  interpretation  (see  his  work  before  quoted,  p.  290), 
but  without  reason.  He  is  indeed  so  far  right,  that  primarily  something 
future  is  designated  by  it,  as  appears  from  its  being  contrasted  with 
**  the  Jerupalem  which  now  is ;"  but  this  future  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
which  at  a  future  time  is  to  be  revealed  in  its  glory,  is  already,  in  a 
sense,  present  to  believers,  for  in  faith  and  spirit  and  inward  life  they 
belong  to  it;  while  the  earthly  Jerusalem  is  already  passed  away,  they 
are  dead  tp  it,  and  are  separated  from  it.  From  this  it  follows  that  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  stands  to  them  in  the  relation  of  a  mother ;  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  divine  life  by  which  they  are  regenerated,  constitutes 
them  the  invisible  church.  The  perfect  development  of  this  life 
belongs  to  the  future ;  their  life  is  now  a  hidden  one ;  the  manifestation 
of  it  does  not  fully  correspond  to  its  real  nature.  Though  the  idea  of 
the  invisible  church  is  not  expressed  in  this  distinct  form  by  Paul,  yet 
in  spirit  and  meaning  it  is  conveyed  in  the  above  expression,  as  well 
as  in  the  distinction  which  he  makes  in  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  20 ;  and  when 
he  forms  his  idea  of  the  body  of  Clirist  according  to  this  distinction,  it 
entirely  coincides  with  that  of  the  invisible  church.  Hence,  also,  this 
idea  was  strikingly  developed  by  the  reformation  which  proceeded  from 
the  Pauline  scheme  of  doctrine.  And  it  is  important  to  maintain  it 
firmly  against  ecclesiastical  sectarianism,  against  the  secularization  of 
the  church,  whether  under  the  form  of  Hierarchy,  of  Romanism,  or, 
what  is  still  worse,  the  subordination  of  religion  to  political  objects^  the 
Bupremacy  of  the  State  in  matters  of  religion,  Byzantinism. 
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But  as  we  have  already  remarked  in  reference  to  the 
Christian  life  generally,  as  founded  on  <  the  necessary  con- 
nexion of  the  ideas  of  tt/otic  and  f  Xttic,  the  Pauline  concep- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  God  necessarily  contains  a  reference 
to  the  future ;  for  as  the  Christian  life  of  the  individual  is 
developed  progressively  by  inward  and  outward  conflicts, 
while  aiming  at  that  perfection  which  is  never  attained  in 
this  earthly  existence,  the  same  thing  is  also  true  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  which  com- 
prehends the  totality  of  the  Christian  life  diflFiiised  through 
the  human  race.  The  knowledge  of  the  manifestation  of  lie 
kingdom  of  God  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  recognition 
of  this  manifestation  as  still  very  obscure  and  imperfect,  and 
by  no  means  corresponding  to  its  idea  and  real  nature. 
Hence  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  realization,  can 
only  be  understood  if  we  view  it  as  now  presenting  the 
tendency  and  germ  of  what  will  receive  its  accomplishment 
in  future,  and  this  accomplishment  Paid  represents  not  as 
something  which  will  spontaneously  arise  from  the  natural 
development  of  the  church,  but  as  produced,  Hke  the  found- 
ing of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  by  an  immediate  intervention 
of  Christ.  Hence  various  applications  of  this  term  have  been 
made.  Sometimes  it  denotes  the  present  form  assumed  by 
the  kingdom  of  God  among  mankind,  the  internal  kingdom, 
which  is  established  in  the  heart  by  the  gospel ;  sometimes 
the  future  consimimation,  the  perfected  form  of  the  victorious 
and  all-transforming  kingdom  of  God ;  at  other  times,  the 
present  in  its  imion  with  the  future  and  in  reference  to 
it.  The  conception  of  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
the  first  sense,  is  found  in  1  Cor.  iv.  20.  The  kingdom  of 
God  does  not  consist,  the  participation  of  it  is  not  shown,  in 
what  we  eat  or  drink,  but  in  the  power  of  the  life  ;  not 
in  ostentatious  discourse,  as  in  the  Corinthian  church,  but  in 
the  power  of  the  disposition  ;  Kom.  xiv.  7.  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  not  meats  and  drinks — its  blessings  are  not  external 
and  sensible,  but  internal,  by  possessing  which  we  prove  our 
participation  of  it,  such  as  justification,  peace  in  the  inner 
man,  and  a  sense  of  the  blessedness  of  the  divine  life.*      The 

*  The  connexion  of  this  passage,  Romans  xiv.  16,  appears  to  me  to  he 
this :  Give  no  occasion  for  the  good  which  you  possess  as  citizens  of  ibe 
kingdom  of  God  (more  particularly  in  the  present  instance,  Christiaa 
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reference  to  the  future  is  introduced,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
avfifiaaiXeveiv  of  believers  with  Christ ;  and  where  he  says, 
that  those  who,  although  they  have  received  outward  baptism 
and  made  an  outward  profession  of  Christianity,  yet  contra- 
dict it  by  the  course  of  their  lives,  shall  not  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God ;  1  Cor.  vi.  10.  The  passage  in  1  Thess.  ii.  12, 
where  Christians  are  called  upon  to  conduct  themselves  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  that  God  who  had  called  them  to  his 
kingdom  and  glory,  has  certainly  a  reference  to  the  future, 
as  far  as  the  iola  of  this  kingdom  has  not  yet  appeared ;  in 
2  Thess  i.  5,  the  apostle  says  that  Christians,  as  they  already 
belong  to  this  kingdom,  fight  and  suffer  on  its  behalf,  and 
therefore  will  enjoy  a  share  in  its  consummation. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  reference  to  the  series  of  events 
which  are  advancing  to  their  completion  that  the  external 
form  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  presented  as  part  of  a  great 
whole ;  there  is  another  consideration  which  is  naturally 
connected  with  this  view.  As  the  church  is  a  seminary  for 
the  heavenly  community  in  which  its  members  are  training 
for  their  perfect  development,  it  appears  even  here  below  as  a 
part  of  a  divine  kingdom  not  coi]^ned  to  the  human  race, 
but  comprehending  also  a  higher  spiritual  world,  where  that 
archetype  to  the  realization  of  which  mankind  are  now  tend- 
ing, is  already  realized.  The  knowledge  of  God,  according  to 
the  comprehensive  views  of  Christianity,  is  represented  not 
merely  as  the  common  vitalizing  principle  of  the  himian 
race,  but  as  a  bond  by  which  mankind  are  united  with  all  the 
orders  of  beings  in  a  higher  spiritual  world,  in  one  divine 
community,  according  to  that  universal  idea  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  which  is  presented  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Thus  Paul 
represents  "  God  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  not 
merely  as  the  common  Father  of  mankind,  but  also  as  Him 
after  whom  the  whole  community  in  heaven  and  on  earth  are 
named  ;'*  Eph.  iii.  15.     By  sin  men  were  estranged,  not  only 

freedom)  to  be  spoken  ill  of  by  others ;  for  it  is  not  of  such  a  kind  that 
you  need  be  afraid  of  losing  it ;  even  if  you  do  not  avail  yourselves  of 
your  Christian  freedom,  if  you  neither  eat  nor  drink  what  you  are 
justified  in  partaking  of  as  Christians,  as  free  citizens  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Your  good  is  one  that  is  situated  within  you,  not  dependent 
on  these  outward  things;  for  the  goods  of  God's  kingdom  are  not  out- 
ward, or  objects  of  sense,  they  are  withia  you  j  they  consist  in  what  is 
godlike,  as  the  apostle  proceeds  to  specify. 
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from  God,  but  from  that  higher  spiritual  world  in  which  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  already  realized.  As  Christ,  when  he 
reconciled  men  to  God,  united  them  to  one  another  in  a 
divine  community,  broke  down  the  wall  of  partition  (Eph. 
ii.  14)  which  separated  them,  and  joined  Jews  and  Gentiles  in 
one  body,  which  is  animated  by  himself  as  their  head ;  so 
also  while  men  are  brought  back  to  communion  with  Grod, 
they  are  connected  with  all  those  who  have  already  attained 
that  degree  of  perfection  in  the  kingdom  of  God  to  which  the 
church  on  earth  is  aspiring.  In  this  respect  Paul  says,  that 
Christ,  in  making  peace,  has  united  all  things  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  in  one  divine  kingdom;  Coloss.  i.  20.^ 

Accordingly,  Christ  is  considered  by  the  apostle  as  in  a 
twofold  sense  the  head  of  the  church  of  God,  He  distingaishes 
the  divine  and  the  human  in  the  Saviour,  and,  according  to 
this  twofold  reference,  exhibits  him  in  a  twofold  though  vitaDy 
connected  relation  to  the  creation  and  to  the  universal  church 
of  God.  Paul  and  John,  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the 
indwelling  divinity  of  the  Kedeemer,  employed  the  idea 
already  formed  among  the  Jewish  theologians  of  a  mediating 
divine  principle  of  revelation,  through  which  the  whole 
creation  is  connected  with  the  hidden  inconceivable  essence 
of  God.  A  primeval  self-revelation  of  the  hidden  God,  ante- 
cedent to  all  created  life,  the  Word  by  which  that  hidden 
essence  reveals  itself,  (as  man  reveals  the  secrets  of  his  mind 
by  speech,)  as  hypostasized  in  a  spirit  in  which  the  essence  of 
Deity  is  represented  in  the  most  perfect  manner;  this  con- 
stitutes a  universal  revelation  of  the.  divine  essence  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  partial,  individualized  revelations  of  God  in 
the  variety  of  created  beings.  This  is  a  designation  of  the 
idea  of  a  self-revelation  of  God,  (corresponding  to  the  oriental 
cast  of  mind,  which  is  more  addicted  to  symbols  and  images 
than  to  purely  intellectual  notions,)  which  the  whole  creation 
presupposes,  in  which  it  has  its  root,  and  without  which  no 
sentiment  respecting  God  could  arise  in  the  human  soul.  We 
are  by  no  means  justified  in  deducing  this  idea  from  Alexan- 
drian Platonism,  though  a  certain  mode  of  expressing  it  may 
be  traced  to  that  source.'^     On  the  contrary,  this  idea,  which 

1  The  passage  in  Coloss.  i.  20,  has  some  peculiar  difficulties.  See 
below. 

^  In  Philo  himself,  those  descriptions  of  the  idea  of  the  Logos,  io 
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found  a  point  of  junction  in  the  theoplianies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  the  theory  of  revelation  lying  at  their  base, 
formed  a  natural  transition  from  the  legal  Judaism,  which 
placed  an  infinite  chasm  between  God  and  man,  to  the  gospel 
by  which  this  chasm  was  taken  away,  since  it  revealed  God 
communicating  himself  to  mankind,  and  establishing  a  vital 
communion  between  himself  and  them.  The  ideas  of  a  divine 
utterance,  which  prescribed  its  mode  of  being  to  the  creation 
—of  a  word  by  which  God  operates  and  reveals  himself  in  the 
woiid — of  an  angel  representing  God  and  speaking  in  his 
name — of  a  divine  wisdom  presupposed  through  the  \miverse 
— ^were  so  many  connecting  Hnks  for  a  contemplation  which 
ascended  from  a  revelation  of  God  in  the  world,  to  his  most 
absolute  self-revelation.  And  it  was  a  result  of  this  mode  of 
contemplation,  that  the  appearance  of  Him  who  was  to  efiect 
the  realization  of  the  idea  of  the  theocracy  and  was  its  end, 
to  ^hom  all  its  preceding  development  had  pointed  as  the 
most  perfect  self-revelation  and  communication  of  God  in 
human  nature,  was  acknowledged  as  the  human  appearance  of 
the  Word,  from  whom  the  whole  creation  and  dl  the  early 
revelations  of  God,  the  whole  development  of  the  theocracy, 
proceeded.  When  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  was  freed  from  its 
popular  theocratic  garb,  it  would  assume  that  higher  element 
of  the  idea  of  a  communication  of  the  Divine  Being  in  the 
form  of  human  nature. 

Certainly  it  could  be  nothing  merely  accidental  which 
induced  men  so  difierently  constituted  and  trained  as  Paul  and 
John,  to  connect  such  an  idea  with  the  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  Christ,  but  the  result  of  a  higher  necessity,  which  is  foimded 
in  the  nature  of  Christianity,  in  the  power  of  the  impression 
which  the  life  of  Christ  had  made  on  the  minds  of  men,  in 
the  reciprocal  relation  between  the  appearance  of  Christ  and 
the  archetype,  that  presents  itself  as  an  inward  revelation  of 
God  in  the  depths  of  the  higher  self-consciousness.  And  all 
this  has  found  its  point  of  connexion  and  its  verification  in 
the  manner  in  which  Christ,  the  unening  witness,  expressed 
his  consciousness  of  the  indwelling  of  the  divine  essence  in 

which  the  Platonic  element  which  formR  their  basis  may  be  easily  per- 
ceived, are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  which  were  manifestly  deduced 
from  a  different  traditiou,  and  afterwards  clothed  in  a  Platonic  dress. 
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him.*  Had  this  doctrine,  when  it  was  first  promulgated  by 
Paul,  been  altogether  new  and  peculiar  to  himseL^  it  must 
iiave  excited  much  opposition,  as  contradicting  the  common 
monotheistic  behef  of  the  Jews,  even  among  the  apostles,  to 
whom  from  their  previous  habits,  such  a  speculative  or  theoso- 
phic  element  must  have  remained  unknown,  unless  it  had  found 
a  point  of  connexion  in  the  lessons  received  from  Christ  and 
in  their  Christian  knowledge.  What  opposition  had  Paul  to 
encounter — ^though  Peter  had  already  prepared  his  way — when 
he  asserted  the  validity  of  the  gospel  apart  from  the  observance 
of  the  ceremonial  law!  But  this  doctrine  of  Christ  was 
equally  opposed  to  common  Judaism,'^  which,  when  it  after- 
wards appeared  in  a  Christian  form,  directed  its  opposition 
against  Christianity  (which  appeared  as  a  new  independent 
creation  affecting  both  doctrine  and  practice)  principally  on 
this  point.  Certainly  this  Judaism  can  appear  to  no  impaitia] 
observer  of  historical  development,  as  a  reaction  of  the  original 

*  Though  in  the  three  fir^t  evangelists,  owing  to  thjir  peculiar 
character,  in  which  the  purely  human  predominates,  such  expressions  of 
Christ  are  less  frequent,  yet  even  here  we  find  some  which  declare  or 
imply  the  idea  of  a  Son  of  God  in  the  sense  of  Paul  and  John  ;  Matt 
xi.  27 ;  xxii.  44 ;  xxviii.  18,  20.  See  the  excellent  remarks  of  Banm- 
garten  Crusius,  in  his  Outlines  of  Biblical  Theology,  p.  378;  The  whole 
character  of  the  Christ  of  the  first  Gospels,  and  sevdral  sins:le  ex- 
pressions of  divine  confidence,  correspond  only  to  the  Son  of  God  as  he 
is  represented  by  Paul  and  John.  And  the  predicptea  6  vios  rod  avBpdnrov 
(the  Messiah  appearing  as  man,  who  realized  the  archetype  of  humanity, 
human  nature  exalted  to  the  highest  dignity),  and  the  vlhs  rod  Biod 
(which,  as  used  by  Christ,  denoted  somethinu^jlifferent  from  the  common 
Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah),  applied  by  Christ  to  himself,  have  a  re- 
ciprocal relation  to  one  another,  and  imply  the  distinction  as  well  as  the 
conjunction  and  unity  of  the  divine  and  human  in  him ;  see  Lebeii 
Jesu,  p.  143. 

2  Paul  himself,  in  opposition  to  the  common  Jewish  idea  of  a 
Messiah  belonging,  as  a  descendant  of  David,  peculiarly  to  the  JcM'i«ih 
nation,  who  would  never  break  through  the  forms  of  their  theocracy, 
in  Rom.  i.  3,  4,  describes  Jesus  as  the  Son. of  God,  who,  by  natural 
descent,  belonged  to  the  posterity  of  David,  but  evinced  himself  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  in  a  powerful  manner  by  his  resurrection  through  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  that  is,  after  his  resurrection,  he  divested  himself  of  all 
those  peculiar,  earthly,  national  relations,  in  which  he  appeared  to 
stand  as  a  native  Jew  of  the  family  of  David.  With  respect  to  hix  in- 
terior nature,  though  before  veiled  under  a  terrestrial  form,  he  manifesteil 
and  declared  himself,  through  the  divine  life  that  proceeded  from  him, 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  belonging  to  all  mankind,  and  exalted  above  all 
Buch  earthly  relations.    Compare  2  Cor.  v.  16. 
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elements  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  against  foreign  adultera- 
tions, but  rather  a  reaction  of  the  Jewish  spirit  against  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  whicli  had  broken  through  the  Jewish 
forms  in  which  it  was  at  first  enveloped,  and  had  developed 
itself  into  the  new  creation  designed  by  its  divine  Founder. 
Thus,  too,  the  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  Son  of  Man 
in  the  sense  of  John  and  Paul,  was  not  a  mere  isolated 
element  accidentally  mingled  with  Christianity,  but  it  is  closely 
connected  with  the  whole  nature  of  its  doctrines  and  morals. 
God  is  no  more  a  Grod  at  an  infinite  distance,  but  revealed  in 
man;  a  divine  life  in  human  form.  But  this  peculiar  principle 
of  Christian  morals,  the  idea  of  the  pure  humanity  trans- 
formed by  a  divine  life,  obtains  its  true  significance  only  in 
connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  the  historical  Christ,  as  the 
God-man,  the  Redeemer  of  sinfiil  humanity  which  fi:om  him 
must  first  receive  the  divine  life,  and  persevere  in  constant 
unreserved  dependence  on  him.  The  self-idolatry  of  pan- 
theism, which  denies  equally  the  God  and  the  Christ  of  the 
gospel,  rests  upon  an  entirely  diflferent  basis,  and  is  essentially 
opposed  to  it.  On  the  Christifim  standing-point,  the  elements 
of  the  inward  life  are  a  consciousness  of  dependence  on  One 
Being,  of  a  state  of  pupillage  in  relation  to  him,  a  surrender 
of  the  soul  to  him ;  with  a  sense  of  want,  in  order  to  receive 
from  him  what  man  cannot  derive  from  himself,  the  key-tone 
of  humility ;  on  the  anti-christian  standing-point  of  pan- 
theistic self-idolatry,  the  consciousness  of  self-sufficiency  arises 
from  the  supposed  imion  with  God  which  it  professes.  Hence 
we  see  how  enormous  a  falsehood  it  is,  when  men  make  use 
of  Christian  phrases  for  conveying  sentiments  utterly  at 
variance  with  their  genuine  meaning,  as  they  have  often  been 
of  late  years. 

Since  Paul  contemplated  the  Redeemer  equally  on  the  side 
of  his  divine  preexistence  and  on  that  of  his  human  ap- 
pearance, he  united  under  one  point  of  view  the  reference  to 
the  imiverse  of  created  beings  in  general,  and  to  the  new 
spirittial  creation  in  particular,  which  was  introduced  among 
mankind  by  the  gospel;  or  in  other  words,  the  universal 
kingdom  of  God,  which  embraces  the  whole  spiritual  world, 
and  that  particular  kingdom  established  in  the  form  of  a 
church  on  earth.     Paid  was  led  to  exhibit  this  twofold  re- 
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ference  in  its  unity  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  for  the 
purpose  of  combating  the  pretensions  of  certain  notions  then 
in  vogue  respecting  spirits.  He  who  is  the  image  of  the 
hidden  incomprehensible  God,  he  in  whom  that  God  revealed 
himself  before  all  created  existence,  he  who  carries  in  himself 
the  archetypes  of  all  existences,*  in  whom  all  earthly  and 
heavenly  beings,  all  invisible  as  well  as  visible  powers,  have 
been  created,  by  whom  and  ^  in  reference  to  whom  all  things 
are  created,  who  is  before  all,'  and  in  whom  (in  connexion 
with  whom)  all  beings  continue  to  exist, — ^the  same  being, 
therefore,  who  is  the  head  of  all,  of  the  whole  all-compre- 
hending kingdom  of  God,  is  also  the  Head  of  the  Church 
which  belongs  to  him  as  his  body  (by  virtue  of  his  entering 
into  communion  corporeally  with  human  nature) ;  Ednce  he, 
as  the  first-bom  from  the  dead,  has  become  the  first-finits  of 
the  new  creation  among  mankind,  that  he  may  be  the  first 
of  every  order  of  beings;  as  he  is  the  ttpwotokoq  vavnQ 
KTifTftOi;,  so  also  the  irpdn-oTOKOQ  Trjc  kaivfjQ  KTiattaQ*  Ac- 
cording to  his  divine  being  deduced  from  the  original  of 
the  divine  essence  before  the  whole  creation,  he  forms  the 
medium  for  the  origination  of  all  created  existence ;  as  the 
Risen  One  before  all  others  in  glorified  human  nature,  he 
forms  the  medium  for  the  new  spiritual  creation  which  pro- 
ceeds from  him  among  mankind.  This  combination  of 
refbrence  to  the  twofold  creation  which  finds  its  point  of 
union  in  Christ  as  the  God-man  Redeemer,  is  also  made  in 

*  Col.  i.  16,  the  iv  aur^  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Bi'avrou;  the 
former  indicates  that  the  Logos  is  the  ideal  ground  of  all  existence ;  the 
latter  that  he  is  the  instrument  of  revealing  the  divine  idea. 

*  Inasmuch  as  the  revelation  and  glory  of  God  in  the  creation  can 
be  effected  only  through  him,  in  whom  alone  God  reveals  himself, 
through  him  everything  refers  itself  to  God. 

'  The  ^o-Tt  denotes  the  divine  existence,  but  also  with  a  particular 
reference  to  the  ian  in  v.  18. 

*  It  cannot  be  urged  against  this  interpretation,  that  if  Paul  had  in- 
tended to  mark  the  reference  to  the  divine  and  human,  he  would  have 
pointedly  marked  the  distinction  of  the  Karh  (rdpKa  and  xariL  wrfCfta, 
for  when  Paul  uses  such  marks  he  wishes  to  render  the  antithesis 
prominent ;  but  here  it  is  his  main  design,  along  with  the  distinction, 
to  mark  the  unity  of  the  subject,  and  therefore  it  would  have  been  con- 
trary to  his  intention  to  have  marked  the  contrast  more  sharply.  In 
the  former  passage  (Bom.  i.  3,  4)  the  dialectic  element  predominates, 
but  here  the  soaring  of  inspiration. 
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the  expressions  by  which  Paul  distinguishes  the  nature  of 
Christian  feith  from  heathenism ;  1  Cor.  yiii.  6  ;— one  God 
the  Father,  from  whom  all  existence  proceeds,  and  to  whose 
glory  we,  as  redeemed,  are  conscious  that  we  exist ;  and  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  (the  mediator  in  our  knowledge  of  God  as 
Christians),  through  whom  all  things  were  created,  and 
through  whom,  by  means  of  the  new  creation,  our  destiny 
will  be  reahzed,  so  that  our  life  and  conduct  will  be  referred 
to  God,  and  be  subservient  to  his  glory.* 

The  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  has  also  in  Paul's 
writings  an  essential  reference  to  a  kingdom  of  evil.  Although 
evil  carries  with  it  only  division  and  internal  contradiction, 
and  forms  no  unity,  and  therefore  we  cannot  speak  of  a  king- 
dom of  evil  that  is  constituted  for  one  precise  object,  yet 
the  opposition  against  the  kingdom  of  God  imparts  a 
unity  to  all  the  diversified  manifestations  of  evil.  As  the 
kingdom  of  God,  according  to  the  Pauline  views,  in  its  most 
extensive  sense,  passes  beyond  the  boundaries  of  earthly 
existence,  and  embraces  the  totality  of  the  development  of 
the  divine  life  in  all  those  beings  who  are  destined  to  exhibit 
a  conscious  revelation  of  their  Maker,  so  hkewise  the  oppo- 
sition against  the  kingdom  of  God  is  represented  by  the 
apostle  as  of  vast  extent  and  diversified  relations.  He  con- 
siders the  prevalence  of  sin  in  mankind  to*  stand  in  connexion 
with  the  prevalence  of  evil  in  the  higher  spiritual  world ;  the 
principle  of  sin  is  everywhere  the  same, — ^the  selfishness 
striving  against  the  divine  will  in  those  rational  beings  who 
were  designed  to  subordinate  their  will  to  God's  with  con- 
sciousness and  freedom.  All  other  evU  is  traced  by  Paul 
to  the  outbreak  of  this  opposition  in  the  rational  creation  as 

*  It  is  connected  with  the  Pauline  mode  of  conception  here  developed, 
that  while  he  ascribes  a  truly  divine  yet  derived  being  to  Christ,  he  is 
wont  to  mark  Him  to  whom  he  a»scribe8  the  divine  original  being,  God 
the  Father,  simply  as  6  6€<{s.  Nor  is  it  at  variance  with  this,  that,  as 
be  ascribes  to  him  a  i/rrdpxfiv  iu  fJMp(t>p  Otout  an  clvou  Ttro  Oc^,  Phil.  ii.  6, 
he  could  also  designate  him  in  that  difficult  passage,  Rom.  iz.  5,  as  0c^s, 
as  elevated  above  all,  according  to  his  divine  nature.  But  in  the 
passage  Titus  ii.  13,  I  cannot  but  consider  the  Great  God  and  the 
Saviour  as  two  different  subjects.  "  It  is  Christ  our  Saviour  by  whom 
the  glory  of  the  Great  God  is  revealed."  The  expression  "  the  Great 
God  hath  given  himself  for  us,"  would  be  altogether  unpauline.  Com- 
pare the  remarks  of  that  unprejudiced  critic  Winer,  in  his  Grammar, 
p.  115,  3d  edit.  [p.  122,  4th  edit.] 
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its  primary  source.  As  all  sin  among  mankind  is  deduced 
from  the  original  sin  at  the  beginning  of  the  race  and  is  con- 
sidered as  its  effect,  so  all  evil  generally  is  viewed  in  connexion 
with  that  first  evil,  and  as  the  operation  .of  the  same  funda- 
mental tendency.  This  is  of  importance  in  relation  to  the 
whole  doctrine  of  sin  Had  Paul,  according  to  the  views 
ascribed  to  him  by  some,  considered  evil  as  only  something 
necessarily  grounded  in  human  nature,  and  the  first  man  as 
in  this  respect  a  type  of  all  mankind,  the  idea  of  an  evil 
extraneous  to  mankind  in  a  world  of  higher  intelligences, 
could  have  foimd  in  his  mind  no  point  of  connexion.  But  it 
constitutes  the  importance  of  this  doctrine  in  relation  to 
Christian  Theism,  that  the  reality  and  inexplicability  of  sin  as 
an  act  of  the  will  is  thereby  firmly  established,  in  opposition 
to  all  attempts  at  explaining  it,  which  go  to  deny  the  very 
existence  of  a  WiU,  and  deduce  evU  from  a  necessity  which 
classes  moral  development  with  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects 
in  nature.*  Thus  the  apostle  recognises  in  all  the  imgodliness 
of  men,  whether  it  assumes  a  theoretical  or  practical  form, 
the  power  of  a  principle  of  darkness — a  spirit  which  is  active 
in  unbelievers.*  The  aliljv  ovrog  and  the  Kocrfios  ovtoq  are  the 
terms  used  to  express  the  totality  of  everything  which  op- 
poses the  kingdom  of  God,  the  collective  assemblage  of  the 
ungodly,  the  kingdom  of  this  spirit  which  is  the  representative 
of  evil  in  general.' 

*  This  has  been  recognised  in  the  light  of  an  ethico-religions  idealism 
by  a  Kant,  whose  earnest  moral  spirit  (on  this  point  at  least)  approaches 
much  nearer  to  biblical  Christianity,  than  the  modem  pantheistic 
idolatry  of  the  understanding,  and  the  logical  monism  of  those  who 
fancy  they  can  reconcile,  by  dint  of  logic,  the  contrarieties  in  human 
nature  which  only  admit  of  a  practical  settlement.  See  Kant's  Religion 
innerhcUb  der  Ordnzen  der  blossen  Vemun/L 

*  Eph.  ii.  2.  rov  Trveiiiaros  rod  vvv  ivcpyovpros  iy  rots  vUns  r^s 
oLTeidcias. 

*  Paul  must  naturally  have  regarded  heathenism  in  itself  (as  a  Bup- 
pression  by  sin  of  the  knowledge  of  God)  as  belonging  to  the  jungdom 
of  the  evil  spirit.  But  though  the  opinion  that  the  apostle  adopted  the 
notion  of  the  Jews,  that  the  heathen  gods  were  evil  spirits  who  infinenoed 
men  to  pay  them  religious  homage,  has  met  with  several  advocates  in 
modern  times,  much  may  be  urged  against  it.  When  Paul  speaks  of 
the  origin  of  idolatry  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  £U>iDtii8, 
it  would  have  been  a  most  natural  opportunity  for  saying,  that  men 
through  sin  were  grown  up  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits,  and  were 
seduced  by  them  to  transfer  to  them  the  homage  that  was  due  to  the 
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Jesus  appeared  m  humanity  to  annihilate  the  empire  of 
sin  and  of  Satan.     All  the  powers  of  evil  arrayed  themselves 

living  God.  It  would  have  marked  more  strongly  the  detestable  quality 
of  idolati^,  and  the  predominance  of  unnatural  lusts,  to  which  he  there 
refers,  if  he  could  have  traced  them  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits,  to 
whom  men  had  subjected  themselves,  esteeming  them  to  be  divinities. 
But  we  find  nothing  of  all  this ;  Paul  speaks  merely  of  the  transference 
to  earthly  things  of  the  homage  due  to  God,  and  he  deduces  all  the 
enormities  he  specifies  only  from  the  moral  and  intellectual  course  of 
development  among  men  left  to  themselves.  In  Gal.  iv.  8,  when  he  says 
of  those  who  had  before  been  heathens,  that  they  had  served  what  was 
no  god,  as  if  it  were  God,  it  is  noways  implied  that  they  considered 
other  real  beings  or  evil  spirits  to  be  gods ;  but  only  that  they  had 
made  themselves  slaves  of  the  a-Toixfia  rod  KofffAov,  instead  of  serving 
God  alone,  as  became  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  The  a-roix^ta  rod 
KSafiov  are  the  objects  to  which  they  ascribed  divine  power.  In  re- 
ference to  the  Corinthian  church,  I  cannot  retract  the  opinion  I  ex- 
pressed above,  ante,  p.  243.  I  cannot  so  understand  the  passage  in  1  Cor. 
viii.  7,  as  if  the  persons  indicated  by  Paul  were  Christians  who  could 
not  altogether  free  themselves  from  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  heathen 
divinities  as  such ;  for,  according  to  the  relation  in  which  Christianity 
at  that  time  stood  to  heathenism,  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that,  among 
those  who  became  Christians,  such  a  mixture  could  be  formed  of  their 
earlier  polytheistic  views  with  Christian  monotheism.  Still,  if  they 
could  not  free  themselves  from  belief  in  the  reality  of  beings  who  had 
formerly  exercised  so  great  an  influence  over  their  minds,  those  whom 
they  once  held  to  be  divinities  must  have  appeared  to  them  as  evil 
spirits,  in  consequence  of  the  total  revolution  in  their  modes  of  think- 
ing. But  if  this  be  assumed,  Paul  could  not  at  the  same  time  hold  as 
correct  that  view  which  he  attribute^  to  the  weak  as  erroneous.  He  de- 
clares, moreover,  that  the  views  of  the  liberal  party  in  the  Corinthian 
church  were  correct  in  theory,  but  they  proceeded  on  the  supposition 
that  the  heathen  divinities  were  only  imaginary  beings,  and  that  for 
this  reason  the  eating  of  the  meat  offered  to  them  was- a  matter  of  per- 
fect indifference.  In  1  Cor.  viii.  5,  he  contrasts  only  two  sul^ective 
standing-points  in  religion,  without  speaking  of  the  relation  to  the  ob- 
jective. The  passage  in  1  Cor.  x.  20,  is  the  strongest  in  favour  of  the 
view  which  we  are  here  opposing.  But  we  must  determine  the  meaning 
of  this  verse  by  comparing  it  with  verse  19.  If  we  admitted  that  Paul 
considered  the  heathen  divinities  to  be  evil  spirits,  we  must  agree  with 
Billroth  (see  his  commentary  on  this  passage),  that  he  wished  to  guard 
against  that  misunderstanding  to  which  the  preceding  comparison 
might  have  given  rise,  as  if  he.really  acknowledged  their  divinities  to 
be  actually  divine.  But,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  no  member  of 
the  Corinthian  church  could  be  supposed  to  entertain  such  an  opinion, 
nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  any  one  could  have  so  misunderstood  the 
language  of  Paul,  who  always  maintained  so  strongly  an  exclusive 
monotheism.  On  the  other  hand,  his  words  might  be  so  understood, 
as  if  he  considered  these  divinities  to  be  real  beings  (though  evil  spirits), 
and  hence  ascribed  an  objective  importance  to  wluit  was  offered  to  them. 
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against  the  Holy  One  of  God ;  his  death,  in  which  was  mani- 
fested the  mighty  power  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  among 
mankind,  seemed  to  be  their  most  splendid  triumph,  for  here 
the  mightiest  opponent  of  this  kingdom  succumbed  to  their 
machinations.  But  the  relation  was  reversed,  and  since  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  the  completion  of  his  work  of 
redemption,  since  Christ  by  his  resurrection  and  ascension  to 
heaven  manifested  the  victorious  power  of  the  redemption  he 
had  completed,  since  now  as  the  Glorified  One,  with  the  power 
of  a  divine  life  that  overcame  all  opposition,  he  continued 
to  work  in  and  by  those  whom  he  had  redeemed  from  the 
power  of  sin  and  Satan, — ^it  was  precisely  by  that  event  which 
appeared  as  a  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  that  its 
power  was  destroyed.  In  this  connexion  Paul  says,  in  Coloss. 
ii.  15,  that  Christ  by  his  redeeming  sufferings  had  gained 
a  triumph  over  the  powers  that  opposed  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  had  put  them  openly  to  shame,  just  as  the  chiefe  of 
vanquished  nations  are  led  in  a  triumphal  procession  as  signs 
of  the  destruction  of  the  hostile  force, — ^thus  the  power  of  evil 
now  appeared  annihilated.  And  a  similar  image  in  Eph.  iv.  8, 
represents  Christ,  after  he  had  made  prisoners  of  the  powers 
opposed  to  him,  as  ascending  victoriously  to  heaven,  and  dis- 
trilauting  gifts  among  men  as  the  tokens  of  his  triumph,  just 
as  princes  are  wont  to  celebrate  their  victories  by  the  distri- 
bution of  donatives.  These  gifts  are  the  charisms.  As  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  impartation  of  divine  life  to 
believers,  and  especially  the  founding  of  a  chiu*ch  animated  by 
a  divine  principle  of  life,  are  proofs  of  the  conquest  over  the 
kingdom  of  evil,  and  of  the  liberation  of  the  redeemed  from 
its  power;  so  likewise  the  manifold  operations  of  this  divine 
hfe  in  redeemed  human  nature,  are  so  many  marks  of  Christ's 
victory  over  the  kingdom  of  evil,  since  those  powers  belonging 
to  man,  which  formerly  were  employed  in  the  service  of  sin, 
are  now  become  the  organs  of  the  divine  life.  Now,  through 
redemption  the  power  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  is  broken, 
and  a  foundation  is  laid  for  the  complete  victoiy  of  the  king- 

And  in  opposition  to  this  mistake,  he  now  says  that  he  speaks  only  of 
what  the  heathens  believed  subjectively  from  their  own  standing-point, 
which  stood  in  opposition  to  the  Christian,  and  with  which  Christians 
could  enter  into  no  sort  of  commanion,  that  those  beings  to  whom  thej 
sacrificed  were  Sot/xoVia  in  the  Grecian  sense  of  the  term. 
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dom  of  God  and  its  total  separation  from  all  evil.  But  till 
this  final  consummation  is  effected,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  can 
only  develop  itseK  in  continued  conflict  with  the  kingdom  of 
evil,  for  the  power  of  the  latter  is  stiU  shown  in  them  who 
have  not  been  freed  from  it  by  redemption,  and  by  them  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  it  exists  in  the  behever  is  opposed,  though 
all  that  opposes  it  must  in  the  end  contribute  to  its  victory. 
And  even  in  the  redeemed  themselves,  points  of  connexion 
with  the  kingdom  of  evil  exist,  as  far  as  their  lives  ai-e  not 
purified  from  a  mixture  of  ungodliness.  Hence  Christians  are 
called  to  act  as  soldiers  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  2  Tim.  ii.  3, 
against  all  the  power  of  evil,  both  that  which  meets  them  from 
without  in  their  efforts  for  the  extension  and  promotion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  among  mankind,  as  well  as  against  all  from 
within,  which  threatens  to  disturb  the  operations  of  the  divine 
life  in  themselves,  and  in  so  doing  to  retard  the  internal  ad- 
vancement of  Christ's  kingdom,  Eph.  vi.  11.  It  is  the  dictate 
of  practical  Christian  morals,  that  as  every  talent  is  trans- 
formed into,X5harism,  it  becomes  appropriated  for  this  divine^ 
equipment  of  the  militia  Christi,  If  CI  ristiaps  only  nghtly 
appropriate  divine  truth,  and  make  all  the  "powers  of  their 
nature  subservient  to  it,  they  wiH^findjt  lerein  the  most  com- 
plete equipment  (the  TravoirXiu  tovQeov)vu  order  to  carry  on  this 
warfare  successfully.  Whenever  Paul  mentions  this  invisible 
kingdom  of  evil,  it  is  always  in  connexion  with  the  presup- 
posed sinful  direction  of  the  will  in  human  nature,  for  the 
doctrine  of  Satan  can  only  be  rightly  understood  by  means  of 
the  idea  of  sin  derived  from  our  moral  experience.  In  the 
copious  discussion  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  sin,  and  on  the 
reaction  of  the  work  of  redemption  against  sin,  which  is  given 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  Satan  is  not  mentioned;  and 
when  Paul  first  turned  to  the  heathen  and  led  them  to 
the  faith,  he  certainly  appealed  at  first  only  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  sin  in  their  own  breasts,  as  in  his  discourse  at  Athens. 
Moreover,  he  always  contemplated  this  doctrine  in  connexion 
with  the  redemption  accomplished  by  Christ.  Believers  have 
reason  to  fear  the  invisible  powers  of  darkness  only  when  they 
expose  themselves  to  their  influence  by  the  sinful  direction  of 
their  will,  and  are  not  careful  to  make  a  right  use  of  the 
means  granted  them  in  commimion  with  Christ,  for  conflict- 
ing witii  the  kingdom  of  evil ;    that  kingdom  which  the 

VOL.  I.  L  L 
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Redeemer  has  overcome  once  for  all.  Paul  employs  this  doc- 
trine to  arouse  believers  to  greater  watchfulness,  that,  under 
the  consciousness  of  an  opposing  invisible  power  which  avails 
itself  of  every  germ  of  e^  as  a  point  of  connexion,  they  may 
carefuUy  watch  and  allow  nothing  of  the  kind  to  spring  up ; 
and  that  they  may  rightly  appropriate  and  use  ike  divine 
weapons  famished  by  the  gospel  against  all  temptation; 
2  Cor.  ii.  10, 11;  Eph.vi.  12. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  gradual  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  as  it  advances  in  conflict  with  the  king- 
dom of  evil,  until  the  period  of  its  completion. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  both  nations  and 
individuals  are  led  by  the  publication  of  the  gospel  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  kingdom  of  God,  Paul  deduces  the  counsel  of 
redemption  and  everything  belonging  to  its  completion,  both 
generally  and  particularly,  from  the  free  disposal  of  the  grace 
of  God,  irrespective  of  any  merit  on  the  part  of  man.  The 
pecuHar  form  of  his  doctrinal  scheme  is  closely  connected 
with  the  manner  in  which  he  was  changed  from  being  an 
eager  persecutor  of  the  gospel  into  its  zealous  professor  and 
publisher.  And  this  free  movement  of  grace,  not  measured 
and  determined  according  to  human  merit,  he  brings  forward 
in  opposition  to  a  theory  equally  arrogant  and  contracted, 
accorcfing  to  which  admission  to  the  kingdom  of  Grod  was 
determined  by  the  merits  of  a  legal  righteousness ;  the  Jewish 
people,  by  virtue  of  the  merits  and  election  of  their  pro- 
genitors, were  supposed  to  have  an  unalienable  right  to  form 
the  main-pillar  and  centre  of  the  theocracy.  Accordingly,  he 
contemplates  the  free  arrangements  of  grace  in  a  twofold  con- 
trast ;  in  contrast  to  claims  founded  on  natural  descent  from 
distinguished  ancestors,  and  a  peculiar  theocratic  nation — and 
to  claims  founded  on  the  meritoriousness  of  a  legal  righteous- 
ness. In  reference  to  the  former,  he  makes  the  contrast  on 
the  one  hand  of  natural  descent  determined  by  law,  and  there- 
fore founded  in  a  law  of  natural  development,  and  defined  by 
it ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  development  not  to  be  calculated 
according  to  such  a  law  of  nature,  but  one  which  depends  on 
the  free  disposal  of  divine  grace  and  of  the  divine  Spirit ;  the 
arrangement  according  to  which  the  promise  is  ftdfiUed  as  the 
work  of  God's  free  grace.  In  the  former  case,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God  proceeds  by  outward  propaga- 
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tion  and  transmission — in  the  latter,  a  development  ensues  in 
virtue  of  the  invisible  and  internal  connexion  of  the  operations 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  of  the  communication  of  divine  life. 
Paul  illustrates  this  universal  contrast,^  this  law  for  the  theo- 
cratical  development  through  all  ages  by  a  particular  ex- 
ample, the  example  of  Abraham's  posterity,  from  whom  the 
Jews  deduced  their  theocratic  privileges.  He  points  out  how, 
among  the  immediate  posterity  of  Abraham,  not  that  son  was 
chosen  who  would  have  carried  on  the  line  of  his  descendants 
according  to  the  common  course  of  nature,  but  one  who  was 
miraculously  bom '  contrary  to  all  human  calculation  ;  that 
this  latter,  and  not  the  former,  was  destined  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  fulfilling  the  divine  promises,  and  of  continuing  the 
theocracy;  such,  he  shows,  was  the  law  of  its  continued 
development.  Most  imjustly  has  Paul  been  charged  here 
with  an  arbitrary  allegorizing  which  could  carry  weight  only 
with  the  readers  of  that  age. 

We  do  not  here  perceive  in  him  a  theologian  entangled  in 
Jewish  prejudices,  of  which  his  education  in  the  school  of 
Pharisaism  could  not  divest  him,  but  a  great  master  in  the 
interpretation  of  history,  who  in  particular  facts  could  discern 
general  laws  and  types,  and  knew  how  to  reduce  the  most 
complex  phenomena  to  simple  and  constantly  recurring  laws. 
Thus  he  here  infers,  with  perfect  correctness  from  a  particular 
case,  a  universal  law  for  the  historical  development  of  the 
theocracy,  which  he  illustrates  by  that  fact.  He  applies  the 
same  law  to  the  Jews  considered  as  the  peculiar  theocratic 
people  in  relation  to  the  theocratic  people  formed  from  the 
mass  of  mankind'  by  the  gospel.  Since  those  who,  according 
to  the  law  of  natural  descent  from  the  theocratic  people, 
imagined  that  they  had  a  sure  title  to  admission  into  the 
kingdom  of  Grod,  were  yet  excluded  from  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
by  a  dispensation  of  the  divine  Spirit,  which  could  not  have 
been  calculated  beforehand,  towards  the  heathen  nations,  who 
according  to  the  order  of  nature,  since  they  were  entirely 

'  The  same  contrast,  which  has  always  made  its  appearance  among 
the  conflicting  views  in  the  Christian  church,  the  contrast  between 
Judfusm  in  a  Christian  form,  as  in  Catholicism  and  other  similar  modes 
of  thinking,  and  the  free  eyangelical  point  of  view  of  the  visible  church 
depending  for  its  development  on  the  invisible  efficiency  of  the  divine 
vord. 

•  Kork  irvevfMf  not  Karh  adpKa ;  Gal.  iv. 
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distinct  from  the  theocratic  people,  appeared  to  be  altogether 
excluded'  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  a  new  theocratic  race 
was  called  into  existence,  in  whom  the  promises  made  to 
Abraham  were  to  be  fulfilled. 

With  respect  to  the  second  point,  that  of  founding  a  claim 
for  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  merits  of  a 
legal  righteousness,  Paul  meets  this  arrogant  assumption  by 
the  &ct  that  the  Jews,  who  by  their  zeal  in  the  righteousnesB 
of  the  law,  appeared  to  have  the  most  valid  title  to  such  a 
privilege,  were  excluded  from  it  owing  to  their  unbelief ;  aad 
on  the  contrary,  the  heathen,  among  whom  there  had  been  no 
such  striving  after  a  legal  righteousness,  were  unexpectedly 
called  to  partake  of  it. 

As  in  ihe  ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he 
contemplates  only  this  one  aspect  of  the  dispensation  of  di- 
vine grace  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
for  a  polemical  purpose,  it  might  seem  as  if  he  deemed  the 
dispensation  of  divine  grace  to  be  in  no  respect  affected  by 
the  determination  of  the  human  will — as  if  happiness  aad 
unhappiness  were  distributed  among  men  by  a  divine  predes- 
tination entirely  unconditional;  and  as  if  he  deduced  ike  dif- 
ferent conduct  of  men  in  reference  to  the  diving  revelations 
and  leadings — ^from  a  divine  causation  which  arranged  every- 
thing according  to  an  imchangeable  necessity.  This  principle 
if  carried  out,  would  lead  to  a  denial  of  all  moral  free  self- 
determination  in  general,  contradict  the  essence  of  genuine 
theism,  and  would  logically  be  consistent  only  with  Pantheistic 
views.  But  on  such  a  supposition,  the  line  of  argument  which 
Paul  here  adopts  would  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  ge- 
neral design  of  this  epistle.  He  wishes  to  prove  both  to  Gen- 
tiles and  Jews,  that,  owing  to  their  sins,  they  had  no  means  of 
exculpating  themselves  before  the  divine  tribimal :  that  all 
were  alike  exposed  to  punishment;  he  particularly  wished 
to  lead  the  Jews  to  a  conviction  that,  by  their  unbdie^  they 
deserved  exclusion  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  on  the 
hypothesis  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  he  would  have 

^  However  improbable  it  appeared  that  Abraham  would  obtain  off- 
cpring  for  the  continuance  of  his  race,  in  the  manner  which  actually 
•ccurred,  there  was  as  little  probability  that  the  true  worship  of 
Jehovah  would  proceed  from  nations  who  had  been  hitherto  devoted  to 
idolatry. 
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removed  all  imputation  of  guilt,  and  ftimished  the  best  groimd 
of  excuse  for  all,  a  necessity  that  guided  all  human  actions 
by  a  secret  machinery.  Or  we  must  explain  his  scheme  by 
the  distinction  of  a  twofold  standing-point,  one  theoretical, 
the  other  practical,  a  hidden  and  a  revealed  will  of  God ;  but 
we  can  find  nothing  in  his  mode  of  thinking  to  authorize 
such  a  distinction.  It  is,  in  short,  evident  from  the  close  of 
his  whole  argument,  which  begins  in  the  ninth  chapter— even 
if  we  do  not  view  this  single  discussion  in  its  relation  to  the 
whole  of  his  theology  and  anthropology — ^ho^  very  fer  he  was 
from  thinking  of  God  as  a  being  who  created  the  greater  part 
of  the  human  race,  in  order  to  manifest  his  pumtive  justice 
to  them  after  involving  them  in  sin  and  imbelief ;  and  who 
had  created  a  smaller  part  in  order  to  manifest  his  redeeming 
grace,  by  rescuing  them  from  the  sin  into  which  they  had  been 
involved  by  a  divine  destiny;  for  he  represents  as  the  final 
issue  of  aU  the  dispensations  with  the  generations  of  mankind, 
not  such  a  partial,  but  the  most  general  revelation  of  the 
divine  grace.  God  hath  suffered  all,  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles,' 
to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  their  sin,  and  by  that  of  their  need 
of  redemption,  that  he  may  manifest  his  redeeming  grace  to 
all  who  are  in  this  way  fitted  to  receive  it,  Rom.  xi.  32.  More- 
over, the  doxology  with  which  he  closes  the  whole  exposition 
of  his  views  (xi.  33),  contains  a  twofold  reference, — to  the 
infinite  wisdom  of  God,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  the  Gentiles  by  an  un- 
expected course  of  events, — and  to  the  grace  of  God,  to  which 
men  are  indebted  for  all  those  blessings  which  no  merits  of 
their  own  could  secure.  Therefore,  in  the  discussion  which  is 
closed  by  this  doxology,  there  is  only  a  reference  to  a  divine 
wisdom,  whose  proceedings  are  not  to  be  calculated  before- 
hand, according  to  any  contracted  human  theory;  and. to  a 
superabounding  grace  of  Go4}  which  anticipates  all  human 
merit,  reigns  over  all,  and  serves  to  explain  all.    These  two 

1  The  great  mass  of  mankind,  as  being  either  of  the  Jewish  or 
Gentile  race,  seems  to  be  the  subject  of  discourse,  rather  than  indi- 
viduals; though  what  Paul  here  says  is  applicable  to  the  phm  and 
course  of  the  divine  dealings  with  indiyiduals ;  the  same  preparation 
for  the  appropriation  of  redemption,  is  needed  for  individuals  as  for 
collective  bodies  consisting  of  individuals ;  the  consciousness  of  tiie 
need  of  redemption  is  always  the  necessary  intermedUte  step,  though 
this  may  be  awakened  in  various  ways. 
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relations  are  closely  connected  with  one  another ;  for  as  the 
superabounding  grace  of  God  is  shown  by  all,  Jews  as  well  as 
Gentiles,  and  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  being  brought  to  a 
participation  of  redemption,  so  the  wonderful  wisdom  of  God 
is  manifested  by  the  manner  in  which,  by  the  dealings  of  his 
providence  with  the  nations,  the  feeling  of  the  need  of  re- 
demption as  the  necessary  preparation  for  obtaining  it,  is 
developed  in  various  ways  among  them,  according  to  their 
respective  standing-points. 

Thus,  too,  Paul  says  in  Eph.  iiL  10,  that  by  the  maimer  in 
which  the  church  of  God  was  formed  among  mankind,  and 
especially  in  which  the  heathen  were  led  to  a  participation  in 
redemption,  the  ttoXvitoIkiXoc  ^o^m  tov  Oeov  was  manifested; 
the  epithet  here  given  to  the  divine  wisdom,  serves  to  express 
the  variety  of  methods  by  which  it  conducted  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind  to  one  end.  But  the  praise  of  the  divine 
wisdom  in  this  respect,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  hypothesis 
of  an  arbitrary  impartation  of  grace  and  of  an  unconditional 
divine  causation.  For  this  very  reason,  divine  wisdom  was 
requisite  for  the  establishment  of  the  church  of  God  among 
mankind,  because  God  did  not  all  at  once  give  that  directiou 
to  men's  minds  which  they  required  to  attain  a  participation 
in  redemption,  but  trained  them  to  it  with  free  self-determi- 
nation on  their  part  according  to  their  various  standing- 
points.^ 

In  the  discussion  of  this  controversy.  Paid  dwells  prin- 
cipally on  the  free  grace  and  independent  will  of  God,  because 
it  was  only  his  object  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Jews,  and  to 
awaken  in  their  minds  the  consciousness  tliat  man,  by  all  his 

*  When  Paul  speaks  of  the  incoinprehensibility  of  the  divine  dealings 
towards  the  generations  of  men,  it  is  in  this  sense,  that  the  limited 
reason  of  man  cannot  determine  d  priori  the  proceedings  of  the  divine 
government,  and  that  man  cannot  understand  its  single  acts  till  he  can 
survey  the  connexion  of  the  whole  in  its  historical  development.  But 
sinoe  he  speaks  of  a  revelation  of  the  divine  wisdom,  it  is  evident  that 
he  assumes  that  a  knowledge  of  these  proceedings  is  possible  in  such  a 
connexion.  And,  in  fact,  the  divine  wisdom  must  have  alr^y  mani- 
fested itself  conspicuously  in  the  transference  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  latter  for 
that  event,  to  those  who  only  cast  a  glance  at  the  events  that  were 
passing  under  their  eyes.  The  divine  wisdom  will  also  be  discerned  at 
a  future  period,  in  the  manner  of  bringing  so  Urge  a  portion  of  the 
Jewish  people  to  faith  in  the  Redeemer. 
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efiForts,  cannot  seize  what  he  can  only  receive  from  the  grace 
of  God  under  a  sense  of  his  own  dependence  and  need  of 
help ;  that  God  was  under  no  obligation  to  choose  the  instru- 
ments for  perpetuating  the  theocracy  only  from  the  members 
of  the  theocratic  nation,  but  might  make  them  the  objects  of 
punishment.  But  from  this  we  are  by  no  means  to  infer  that 
Paul  considered  that  this  grace  operated  as  a  magical,  uncon- 
ditional necessity,  or  that  the  divine  punishment  was  an 
arbitrary  act,  or,  equally  with  sin  and  imbehef,  a  matter 
of  divine  causation.  It  was  far  from  his  intention  to  give  a 
complete  theory  of  the  divine  election  of  grace,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  free-willj  but  only  to  exhibit  it  imder  one  special 
point  of  view.  It  was  therefore  natural  that,  if  this  anti- 
thetical reference  was  not  always  kept  in  view,  and  everything 
else  in  connexion  with  it,  much  would  be  misimderstood, 
and  a  very  one-sided  theory  of  election  would  be  formed  from 
this  portion  of  Scripture.  When  Paul  says  God  hardeneth 
whom  he  will — the  freedom  of  the  divine  will  in  reference  to 
the  divine  pimishment  is  maintained  against  the  delusion 
of  the  Jews,  that  their  nation  could  not  be  an  object  of  the 
divine  displeasure.  But  that  this  pimishment  should  be 
conditional,  depending  on  the  criminality  of  man  as  a  free 
agent,  is  by  no  means  excluded,  but  rather  implied  in  the 
idea  of  hardening. 

By  this  expression  that  law  of  the  moral  world  is  indicated, 
according  to  which  the  moral  self-determination  gives  its 
direction  to  the  whole  inward  man ;  the  sinful  direction  of 
the  will  brings  on  blindness  of  mind,  and  the  manner  in  which 
everything  from  without  operates  on  man,  depends  on  this  his 
inward  self-determination,  and  by  his  consequent  susceptibility 
or  unsusceptibility  for  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  which  meets 
him  from  without.  And  in  this  respect,  Paul  holds  up  the  , 
example, of  Pharaoh  as  a  warning  to  the  Jewish  nation. 
As  the  miracles  which,  by  another  direction  of  his  inward  . 
man,  might  have  led  him  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  divine 
almightiness  in  the  dealings  of  God  with  the  Jewish  people, 
and  to  a  subjection  of  his  will  to  the  divine  will  clearly 
manifested  to  him — ^as  these  miracles,  on  the  contrary,  only 
contributed  to  harden  him  in  his  self-wiU  and  delusion,  so 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  God  from  acting  in  a  similar 
way  with  the  Jewish  nation  in  reference  to  the  reception  they 
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gave  to  the  revelation  of  himself  through  Christ.  When  he 
says,  that  the  Jews  by  all  their  eflforts  could  attain  nothing ; 
but  that  the  GentileS;  on  the  contrary,  without  such  efforts  had 
been  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  God  (Rom.  ix.  30,  31); 
such  language  by  no  means  implies  that  the  conduct  of  men 
makes  no  difference  in  the  impartation  of  grace,  but  exactly 
the  contrary;  for  he  thus  expresses  the  hindrance  to  the 
reception  of  the  gospel  by  the  Jews  arising  from  the  direction 
of  their  minds,  from  the  state  of  their  hearts ;  namely,  that 
a  confidence  in  their  own  "  willing  and  running,"  prevented 
the  consciousness  of  their  need  of  redemption,  while  those 
classes  of  heathens  among  whom  the  gospel  was  first  propa- 
gated were  more  easily  led  to  embrace  it,  because  they  in- 
dulged in  no  such  false  confidence.  And  as  he  combated  the 
presumptuous  dependence  of  the  Jews  on  their  own  works 
and  exposed  its  nullity,  so  on  the  other  hand,  he  warned  the 
Gentiles  against  a  Mae  dependence  on  divine  grace,  which 
might  mislead  them  to  forget  what  was  required  on  their 
part,  in  order  to  its  appropriation.  He  represents  the  opera- 
tions of  grace  as  depending  on  their  faithfiil  retention  on  the 
part  of  man — the  remaining  in  grace  on  the  right  direction 
of  the  will,  Rom.  xi.  20.  "  Because  of  unbelief  they  were 
broken  off,  and  thou  standest  by  feith."  In  another  passage, 
Paul  allows  it  to  depend  entirely  on  the  direction  of  the  will 
whether  a  man  should  become  a  vessel  of  honour  or  of  dis- 
honour. "  If  a  man  purge  himself  from  these,  he  shall  be 
a  vessel  unto  honour,"  2  Tim.  ii.  21.  But  in  his  own  sphere 
of  action,  the  apostle  was  more  frequently  called  to  oppose  a 
false  confidence  in  a  vain  righteousness  of  works,  than  a  false 
confidence  in  divine  grace  ;  and  his  own  mental  training  led 
him  particularly  to  combat  the  former  error.  Both  these 
circumstances  together  had  the  effect  of  disposing  him  to 
develop  the  Christian  doctrine  on  this  side  especially,  and  to 
present  what  belonged  to  it  in  the  clearest  light. 

Besides,  when  it  was  his  object  to  arouse  and  establish  the 
courage  and  confidence  of  believers,  he  could  not  direct  them 
to  the  weak  and  uncertain  power  of  man,  but  pointed  to  the 
immovable  ground  of  confidence  in  the  counsels  of  the 
divine  love  in  reference  to  their  salvation,  the  foundation  of 
what  God  had  effected  through  Christ.  The  divine  coimsel  of 
salvation  must  necessarily  be  ftdfiUed  in  them,  nor  could  the 
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accomplishment  of  this  unchangeable  divine  decree  be  pre- 
vented by  anything  which  might  happen  to  them  in  life  ;  on 
the  contrary,  all  things  would  serve  to  prepare  for  its  accom- 
plishment, everything  which  they  might  meet  with  in  life 
must  contribute  to  their  salvation.  This  is  the  practical  con- 
nexion of  ideas  in  Rom.  viii.  28,  &c.,  those  whom  God  in  his 
eternal  intuition*  has  recognised  as  belonging  to  him  through 
Christ,  he  has  also  predetermined  that  they  should  be  con- 
formed to  the  archetype  of  his  Son,  since  he  having  risen  from 
the  dead  in  his  glorified  himianity,  must  be  the  first-bom 
among  many  brethren.  But  those  whom  he  had  predestined 
to  this  end,  he  has  also  called  to  it ;  those  whom  he  has  called, 
he  has  also  justified ;  those  whom  he  has  justified,  he  has  also 
glorified.  The  train  of  thought  is  therefore  this :  first,  the 
divine  idea  of  Christ,  and  of  mankind  contemplated  in  him, 
the  divine  counsel  to  realize  this  idea  in  believers ;  to  conform 
them  as  redeemed  to  the  archetype  of  Christ  by  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  creation.  Then  the  gradual  accomplishment 
of  this  counsel ;  first,  the  calling  to  believe  (in  the  Pauline 
sense,  the  outward  and  the  inward  call  are  taken  in  combina- 
tion for  the  production  of  faith),  as  believers  they  become 
justified,  and  v^th  believing  the  realization  of  the  dignity  of 
the  children  of  God  begins  in  their  inward  life.  That  God 
gave  up  his  Son  in  order  to  secure  this  blessing  to  them,  is  a 
sure  pledge  of  their  obtaining  it,  and  that  nothing  which 
appears  to  stand  in  the  way  shall  really  obstruct,  but  on  the 
contrary  must  serve  to  advance  it.  Consequently,  this  doc- 
trine of  predestination  and  election,  in  the  Pauline  sense,  is 
nothing  else  but  the  application  of  the  general  counsel  of  God 
for  the  redemption  of  mankind  through  Christ  as  the  ground 
of  salvation  to  those  in  whom  it  is  accomplished  by  virtue  of 
their  believing.  The  greatness  and  certainty  of  the  dignity 
of  Christians  is  thus  evinced;  but  nothing  is  determined 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  divine  choice  to  the  fr'ee  deter- 
mination of  the  human  wills.  When  Paul,  in  Eph.  i.  4, 
represents  Christians  as  objects  of  the  divine  love  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  his  object  is  to  show  that  Chiistianity 

^  I  do  not  mean  a  knowledge  simply  resulting  from  the  diyine  pre- 
Bcience,  which  is  quite  foreign  to  the  connexion  of  the  passage,  hut  a 
creative  knowledge,  [such  as  in  the  Arts  a  man  of  genius  hi^  of  his 
designs,]  established  in  the  divine  idea. 
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waa  not  inferior  to  Judaism  as  a  new  dispensation,  but  was 
in  feict  the  most  ancient  and  original,  and  presupposed  by 
Judaism  itself,  the  election  in  Christ  preceded  the  election  of 
the  Jewish  nation  in  their  forefathers ;  and  redemption,  the 
verification  of  the  archetype  of  humanity  through  Christ  and 
proceeding  from  him,  is  the  end  of  the  whole  terrestrial  crea- 
tion, so  that  everything  else  appears  as  a  preparation  for  this 
highest  object  in  the  counsel  of  creation  in  reference  to  this 
world. 

Of  the  apostle  Paul's  views  in  reference  to  the  last  conflict 
which  the  kingdom  of  God  will  have  to  sustain,  and  his  ex- 
pectations of  the  victory  to  be  gained  by  the  approaching 
coming  of  the  Lord,  we  have  already  spoken  in  our  account 
of  his  ministry ;  antey  p.  205.  The  prospects  of  the  con- 
summation of  the  kingdom  of  God  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  development  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  as  the 
prophetic  intimations  of  the  glorification  of  the  theocracy  by 
the  work  of  the  Redeemer  bear  to  the  development  of  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation.  Everything  prophetical  must 
be  fragmentary,  and  hence  cannot  furnish  us  with  clear  and 
connected  knowledge.  We  cannot,  therefore,  help  considering 
as  a  vain  attempt,  the  endeavour  to  frame,  by  a  comparison 
of  particular  apostolical  expressions,  a  connected  complete 
doctrine  of  the  consummation  of  all  things.  From  the 
standing-point  of  the  apostles  this  was  not  possible.  It  might 
indeed  happen,  that  in  moments  of  higher  inspiration  and 
of  special  iUumination,  many  higher  but  still  isolated  views 
might  be  imparted,  which  yet  they  could  not  combine  into  an 
organic  systematic  unity  with  their  other  representations  on 
this  subject. 

With  the  doctrine  of  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  is  closely  connected,  in  the  Pauline  system,  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection.  This  doctrine  does  not  present  itself  here 
as  an  accidental  and  isolated  fiict,  but  stands  in  intimate 
relation  to  his  general  mode  of  contemplating  the  Christian 
life.  It  is  the  fundamental  view  of  Paul  and  of  the  New 
Testament  generally,  that  the  Christian  life  which  proceeds 
from  faith  carries  in  it  the  germ  of  a  higher  ftiturity  ;  that 
the  development  of  the  divine  life  begun  by  faith,  through 
which  a  man  appropriates  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ,  and 
enters  into  fellowship  with  him,  will  go  on  until  it  has  pervaded 
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human  nature  in  its  full  extent.  Thus  the  appropriation  of 
the  body  as  an  organ  for  the  sanctified  soul,  as  a  temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  must  precede  the  higher  state  in  which  the  body 
will  be  furnished  as  the  glorified  and  corresponding  organ  of 
the  perfected  holy  soul,  Rom.  vi.  5 — 8,  11;  1  Cor.  vi.  14. 
Expositors,  for  want  of  entering  sufficiently  into  the  profound 
views  of  the  apostle,  and  of  grasping  the  comprehensive 
survey  that  stretches  fi:om  the  present  into  the  future,  have 
often  erred  by  a  mistaken  reference  of  such  passages  either 
solely  to  the  spiritual  resiurection  of  the  present  state,  or 
solely  to  the  bodily  resurrection  of  the  future. 

The  difficulties  which  were  raised,  even  in  the  apostle's  time, 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  were  founded  par- 
ticularly on  the  gross  conceptions  of  it,  and  on  the  mode  of 
determining  the  identity  of  the  body.  Paul,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
teaches  that,  by  the  same  creative  power  of  God  which  caused 
a  peculiar  creation  to  proceed  fi:om  a  grain  of  com,  an  organ 
of  the  soul  adapted  to  its  higher  condition  would  be  formed 
from  an  indestructible  corporeal  germ.  It  may  be  asked, 
what  is  the  essence  of  the  body  considered  as  an  organ 
belonging  to  a  distinct  personality  ?  Only  this  is  considered 
by  Paul  as  abiding,  while  the  corporeal  form  is  subject  to 
change  and  dissolution ;  the  former,  as  something  belonging 
to  the  representation  of  the  whole  personality,  will  be  restored 
in  a  form  corresponding  to  its  glorified  state.  And  as  the  body 
of  man  is  the  mediating  organ  between  the  soul  and  nature,  the 
idea  is  here  associated  of  a  Palingenesia  of  the  latter,  with  the 
resurrection  to  which  Paul  alludes  in  Rom.  viiL  19 — 23  * 

1  The  later  distinguished  commentators  on  this  epistle  have  acknow- 
ledged this  to  be  the  only  tenable  exposition ;  and  even  TJsteri,"  who 
had  before  brought  forward  the  strongest  objections  against  it,  has  been 
induced,  for  the  same  reasons  which  appear  to  me  convincing,  to  accede 
to  it.  Against  that  interpretation,  according  to  which  this  passage 
refers  to  the  anxiety  of  the  heathen  world,  the  following  reasons  appear 
to  me  decisive.  1.  Paul  would  in  that  case  have  used,  as  he  generally 
does,  the  word  KScrfios.  2.  If  we  admit  that  he  here  pointed  out  the 
deeply  felt  sense  of  universal  misery,  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with 
all  existing  things,  the  longing  after  something  better,  though  without 
a  clear  knowledge  of  the  object,  as  felt  by  the  heathen,  yet  he  would 
attribute  such  feelings  to  onlv  a  small  and  better  part  of  the  koithos  ;  it 
is  impossible  that  he  coula  assert  this  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  heathen 
world  sunk  in  sin.     Yet  we  must  grant  that,  in  describing  an  age  of 
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This  idea  stands  in  close  connexion  with  the  whole  of  the 
Pauline  scheme  of  doctrine,  and  the  Christian  system 
generally :  the  KXrfpoi'Ofiia  tov  KOffjiov,  which  promised  to 
believers  that  they  shall  reign  with  Christ — that  to  them  as 
to  Christ  all  things  in  the  fiiture  world  shall  be  subject — 
that  this  globe  is  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  the  triumphant 
kingdom  of  God — that  in  its  progressive  development  this 
kingdom  wiU  subject  all  things  to  itself,  until  the  consimmia- 
tion  which  Paul  marks  as  the  aim  of  this  universal  longing. 

He  usually  connects  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  life  of  the 
individual  with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  says 
nothing  of  the  life  of  the  soul  in  an  intermediate  state  after 
death  till  the  end  of  all  things.  The  designation  of  death 
as  a  sleep  in  relation  to  the  resurrection  that  is  to  follow,  may 
&vour  the  opinion  that  he  considered  the  stat«  after  death  to 
be  one  of  suppressed  consciousness  like  sleep,  and  admitted 
that  the  soul  would  first  be  awakened  at  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  though  in  every  other  reference  to  death  he  could 
describe  it  under  the  image  of  sleep  as  a  transition  to  a  higher 
existence.  When  in  the  church  at  Thessalonica  the  anxieties 
of  many  were  excited  respecting  the  fete  of  the  believers  who 
had  already  died,  he  only  intimates  to  them  that,  at  the  time 
of  Christ's  second  coming,  the  believers  then  alive  would  not 
anticipate  those  who  were  already  dead.     But  it  might  be 

great  excitement,  and  pervaded  by  a  vague  and  obscure  anxiety,  it 
might  be  said,  that  an  anxiety  of  which  they  were  unconBcions  was  at 
the  bottom  of  their  wrestling  and  striving, — that  they  were  in  a  state  of 
unhappiness,  which  only  he  who  had  attained  a  higher  knowledge  could 
explain  to  them;  and  thus  Paul  might  apply  the  expressions  used  by 
him  to  describe  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  world  around  him.  But 
then,  he  must  have  described  this  state  of  men's  minds  as  something 
peculiar  to  that  ag«,  and  not  as  having  existed  up  to  that  moment  from 
the  beginning,  ever  since  the  creation  had  been  subject  to  this  bondage. 
3.  According  to  his  own  ideas,  he  could  not  say  that  the  Koafxos  against 
its  will  was  subjected,  in  a  manner  free  from  blame,  by  Grod  himself  to 
the  bondage  of  a  vain  existence.  4.  According  to  this  interpretation, 
Paul  must  have  taught,  that  as  soon  as  the  children  of  Ood  had 
attained  their  destined  glory,  it  would  spread  itself  over  the  heathen 
world,  which  would  then  enter  into  the  communion  of  the  divine  life. 
But  if  it  be  assumed  that  Paul  here  so  openly  and  clearly  expressed  the 
doctrine  of  a  universal  restitution,  he  must  first  have  mentioned  the 
appropriation  of  redemption  by  faith  as  a  means  of  salvation  equally 
necessary  for  all ;  he  could  not  have  admitted  the  possibility  of  such  a 
state  of  glorification  not  broujjht  about  through  faith  in  the  Redeemer. 
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supposed,  that  had  he  admitted  a  continuance  of  consciousness 
in  more  exalted  and  intimate  communion  with  the  Lord  as 
taking  place  immediately  after  death,  he  m>uld  have  reminded 
the  persons  whose  minds  were  disturbed  on  tte  subject,  that 
those  for  whom  they  mourned  had  already  been  admitted  to  a 
higher  and  blessed  communion  with  their  Lord,  as  the  later 
Fathers  of  the  Church  would  not  huve  failed  to  have  done. 

Yet  since  Paul  was  convinced  that  by  faith  men  pass  from 
death  unto  life  * — since  he  testified  from  his  own  experience 
under  manifold  sufferings,  that  while  the  outward  man 
perished  the  inward  was  renewed  day  by  day,  2  Cor.  xiv.  16, 
and  this  experience  was  to  him  a  type  of  the  futm-e — since 
also  the  outward  man  would  only  pass  to  a  higher  life  from 
the  final  dissolution  of  death — since  he  received  a  progressive 
development  of  the  divine  life  in  communion  with  the  Re- 
deemer— since  he  taught  that  believers  would  follow  the  Saviour 
in  all  things  —from  dl  these  considerations  it  necessarily  fol- 
lowed, that  the  higher  lifie  of  believers  could  not  be  inter- 
rupted by  death,  and  that  by  means  of  it  they  would  attain 
to  a  more  complete  participation  in  Christ's  divine  and  blessed 
life.  This  idea  of  a  progressive  development  of  the  divine 
life  in  communion  with  the  Redeemer,  is  indeed  not  one 
introduced  from  a  foreign  standing-point,  into  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostles,  but  proceeds  from  his  own  mode  of  contempla- 
tion, as  we  learn  from  a  comparison  of  his  language  in 
numberless  passages.  Still  we  are  not  sufficiently  justified  to 
conclude  from  that  idea  of  such  a  process  of  development  in 
the  earthly  life,  that  Paul  believed  in  its  progression  after  the 
close  of  our  earthly  life,  in  the  period  intervening  till  the 
resurrection.  We  may  imagine  the  possibility  that  the 
consequences  flowing  from  those    premises  would  not  be 

^  For  although  he  has  not  expressed  this  in  precisely  the  same  terms 
as  John,  yet  the  sentiment  they  contain  follows  of  course  from  what  he 
has  repeatedly  asserted  respecting  deliverance  from  spiritual  detfth,  and 
the  life  produced  by  faith.  Between  the  two  apostles  there  is  only  a 
difference  of  form,  not  of  the  manner  in  which  the  idea  of  ^o^  is  em- 
ployed by  them, — ^for  in  this  they  agree,  in  considering  it  as  something 
that  really  enters  the  soul  with  believing;  but  John  refers  the  idea  of 
fo»^  ai<&vios  to  the  present,  Paul  only  to  the  future,  although  both 
substantially  agree  in  the  recognition  of  the  divine  life  founded  in 
faith,  which  bears  in  it  the  germ  of  a  future  higher  development,  antici- 
pates the  future,  and  contains  it  in  itself  as  in  bad. 
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consciously  developed  by  him,  since  the  thought  of  the  resur- 
rection and  everlasting  life  were  in  his  mind  so  closely  con- 
nected, that  he  would  be  induced  to  leave  the  interval  between 
the  death  of  believers  and  their  resurrection  as  an  empty 
space.  But,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Paul  expressly 
makes  this  distinction  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  that 
the  latter  will  die,  and  be  given  up  to  death  on  account  of 
sin,  the  germ  of  which  it  carries  in  itself  but  the  former  will 
be  alive,  exalted  above  death,  so  that  it  will  have  no  power 
over  them;  accordingly,  their  life  will  be  exposed  to  no 
repression  or  destruction,  but  be  in  a  state  of  progressive 
development,  never  again  to  be  interrupted  by  death.  And 
the  conclusion  which  we  may  draw  from  this  single  passage, 
is  confirmed  by  those  passages  in  the  later  Pauline  epistles, 
which  intimate  that  higher  degrees  of  communion  with  Christ 
and  of  happiness  are  immediately  consequent  on  death.  The 
admission  of  this  ftict  is  by  no  means  contradicted  by  his 
representing  that  the  last  and  greatest  result  in  the  consum- 
mation of  the  kingdom  of  God,  will  proceed,  not  from  its 
natural  spontaneous  development,  but  from  without  by  the 
immediate  event  of  Christ's  Tapovaria;  as,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  facts  of  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  Grod  in 
humanity,  redemption,  and  regeneration,  though  they  are  not 
deduced  from  a  preceding  development,  and  constitute  a  per- 
fectly new  era  in  the  spiritual  life,  are  far  from  excluding, 
but  rather  presuppose,  an  antecedent  preparatory  develop- 
ment. Now,  the  later  epistles  of  Paul  contain  such  passages, 
in  which  he  expresses  most  decidedly  the  hope  of  a  higher 
development  immediately  consequent  on  death,  of  a  divine 
life  of  blessedness  in  more  complete  commimion  with  Christ; 
Philip,  i.  22,  23.  We  cannot  in  truth  perceive  how  Paul, 
if  he  supposed  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  resurrec- 
tion to  be  events  so  very  near,  could  say,  that  he  "  desired  to 
depart  and  to  be  with  Christ  which  was  far  better,"  in  case  he 
placed  the  salutary  consequences  of  death  only  in  something 
negative — in  freedom  from  the  toils  and  conflicts  of  earthly 
life,  under  which,  as  he  so  often  declared,  he  experienced  so 
much  more  intensely  the  blessed  eflfects  of  the  gospel  on  his 
own  soul, — and  had  not  contemplated  a  higher  kind  of  com- 
munion with  Christ,  a  higher  development  of  the  life  which 
was  rooted  in  that  communion  as  a  consequence  of  death 
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Must  not  a  man  of  Paul's  flaming  zeal  and  devoted  activity 
have  preferred  such  a  life  of  conflict  for  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  to  a  slumbering  and  dreaming  existence  or  a  life  of 
shadows?  In  2  Tim.  iv.  18,  he  also  describes  an  entrance 
into  the  kingdom  of  Christ  as  immediately  following  death ; 
though  this  last  passage  is  not  so  decisive,  as  the  interpreta- 
tion in  this  point  of  view  may  be  disputed.* 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought*  that  a  progress  on  this  subject 
in  the  development  of  Christian  knowledge  took  place  in 
Paul's  mind.  As  long  as  he  expected  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  and  the  final  resurrection  as  near  at  hand,  he  had 
little  occasion  to  separate  from  one  another  the  ideas  of  an 
eternal  life  after  death  and  of  a  resurrection;  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Jewish  habits  of  thinking,  he  blended 
th^m  together  in  a  manner  that  led  to  the  idea  of  a  certain 
sleep  of  the  soul  after  death.  But  when,  by  the  course  of 
events  and  the  signs  of  the  times,  he  had  learned  to  form 
clearer  notions  of  the  future,  and  when  he  was  induced 
to  think  that  the  last  decisive  epoch  was  not  so  near  (as 
appears  from  his  later  epistles),  the  idea  of  a  higher  condi- 
tion of  happiness  beginning  immediately  after  death  must 
have  developed  itself  in  his  mind,  under  the  illumination  of 
the  divine  Spirit,  from  the  consciousness  of  the  divine  life  as 
exalted  above  death,  and  as  destined  to  perpetual  progression, 
and  from  the  consciousness  of  unbroken  commimion  with  the 
Redeemer  as  the  divine  fountain  of  life.  The  illumination  of 
the  apostles'  minds  by  the  Holy  Spirit  was  surely  not  com- 
pleted at  once;  but  was  the  operation  of  a  higher  power 
possessing  a  creative  fertiUty,  under  whose  influences  their 
Christian  knowledge  and  thinking  progressively  developed, 
by  means  of  higher  revelations  which  were  not  violently 
forced  upon  them,  but  coalesced  in  a  natural  manner  vnth 
their  psychological  development,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
example  of  Peter;  antey  p.  72.  This  might  be  the  case 
with  Paul ;  and  it  might  happen  that  he  was  led  to  a  more 
perfect  understanding  of  the  truth  exactly  at  that  point 
of  time  when  it  was  required  for  his  own  religious  necessities 

^  The  remarks  by  Weizel  of  Tubingen,  in  his  essay  on  the  original 
Christian  doctrine  of  Immortality,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1884, 
Part  iv.,  have  not  occasioned  any  alteration  in  my  views  on  this  subject. 

'  This  seems  to  be  the  view  taken  by  UsterL 
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and  those  of  future  generations.  But  it  is  against  this  sup- 
position that,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  he  expresses  himself  on  death  and  the 
resurrection,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians,  and  yet  we  find  in  the  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  written  some  months  later,  a  confident 
expectation  expressed,  that  a  life  of  a  higher  kind  in  com- 
munion with  Christ  would  immediately  succeed  the  dissolu- 
tion of  earthly  existence ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
2  Cor.  V.  6 — 8  in  a  difierent  sense;  when  Paul  marks,  as 
correlative  ideas  on  the  one  hand,  the  remaining  in  the 
earthly  body  and  being  absent  from  the  Lord  (a  want  of  that 
higher  immediate  communion  with  him  which  would  belong 
to  an  existence  in  the  other  world),  on  the  standing-point  of 
faith;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  departure  frx>m  earthly 
life,  and  being  admitted  to  the  immediate  presence  of  tlie 
Lord,  and  to  an  intimate  communion  with  him  no  longer 
concealed  under  the  veil  of  feith.  How  could  he  have 
described  what  he  longed  for,  as  a  departure  from  this 
earthly  life  and  being  present  with  the  Lord,  if  he  intended 
to  describe  that  change  which  would  arise  from  the  irapovoia 
of  Christ,  from  his  coming  to  believers?  We  also  find  in  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  same  views  presented 
as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians;  yet  it  is  not  probable 
that  in  the  few  months  between  the  time  of  his  writing  the 
First  and  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  such  a 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  his  mode  of  thinking  on  this 
subject.  From  a  comparison  of  the  First  and  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  Paul, 
even  when,  in  his  earher  statements  respecting  the  resurrec- 
tion, he  said  nothing  of  the  state  of  the  souls  of  individual 
believers  in  the  interval  between  death  and  the  resurrection- 
still  admitted  the  uninterrupted  development  of  a  higher  hfe 
after  death,  though  he  did  not  particularly  bring  it  forward, 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  found  all  the  hopes  of  believers  on 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  to  connect  them  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection ;  perhaps,  also,  he  thought  that 
last  great  event  so  nigh,  and  was  so  constantly  turning  his 
attention  to  it,  that  his  mind  was  not  directed  towards  the 
other  fact.  But  as  he  became  aware  that  the  period  of  the 
consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  not  so  nigh  as  he 
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had  formerly  anticipated,  he  was  induced  to  bring  forward 
more  distinctly  a  subject  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  in  the 
backgroimd. 

Paul  represents  as  the  ultimate  object  of  his  hopes,  the 
complete  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  God  over  all  the  evil 
which  had  hitherto  prevent^  its  realization,  over  everything 
which  checked  and  obscured  the  development  of  the  divine 
life.  Behevers,  in  their  complete  personality  transformed  and 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  death,  will  perfectly  reflect  the 
image  of  Christ,  and  be  introduced  into  the  perfect  com- 
munion of  his  divine,  holy,  blessed,  and  unchangeable  life. 
The  perfected  kingdom  of  God  will  then  blend  itself  har- 
moniously with  all  the  other  forms  of  divine  manifestation 
throughout  his  unbounded  dominions.  Inspired  by  the  pro- 
spect of  this  last  triimiph  of  redemption,  when  sin  with  all 
its  consequences,  death  and  all  evil,  shall  be  entirely  over- 
come, with  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  victory  already  won 
by  Christ,  the  pledge  of  all  that  will  follow,  Paul  exclaims 
(1  Cor.  XV.  55 — 58),  "Where,  Death,  is  now  thy  sting  1 
(Death  has  now  lost  its  power  to  woimd  the  redeemed  from 
sin,  since  they  are  already  conscious  of  an  eternal  divine  life.) 
Where,  Grave,  is  thy  victory]  (the  victory  which  the  kingdom 
of  death  gained  through  sin.)  But  the  sting  of  death  is  sin ; 
that  which  causes  the  power  of  sin  to  be  felt  is  the  law. 
(What  the  law  could  not  do,  which  made  us  first  feel  the 
power  of  sin  in  its  whole  extent,  that  Christ  has  done  by 
redeeming  us  from  sin  and  thus  from  death.)  God  be  thanked 
who  hath  given  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
•Inasmuch  as  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  a  mediatorial  dispen- 
sation, which  maintains  a  conflict  with  the  kingdom  of  evil 
for  a  precise  object,  which  is  founded  on  the  redemption 
accomplished  by  him,  and  by  which  all  that  his  redemption 
involves  in  principle  must  be  realized — ^the  kingdom  of 
Christ  in  its  peculiar  form  will  come  to  an  end,  when  it  has 
attained  this  object,  when  through  the  efficiency  of  the 
glorified  Christ,  the  kingdom  of  God  has  no  more  opposition 
to  encounter,  and  will  need  no  longer  a  Kedeemer  and 
Mediator.  Then  will  God  himself  operate  in  an  immediate 
manner  in  those  who  through  Christ  have  attained  to  perfect 
oommimion  with  him,  who  are  freed  from  everything  that 
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opposed  the  diyine  operation  in  their  souls,  and  transformed 
into  pure  instruments  of  the  divine  glory.  The  mediatorial 
kingdom  of  God  will  then  merge  into  the  immediatoriaL 
Such  is  the  declaration  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  27,  28.  But  if 
we  imderstand  what  is  said  in  that  passage  of  the  uniyersal 
subjection  and  conquest  of  all  the  enemies  of  God's  kingdom, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  words,  it  would  follow,  that 
all  subjective  opposition  to  the  will  of  God  will  then  cease, 
and  that  a  perfect  union  of  the  will  of  the  creature  with  that 
of  the  Creator  will  universally  prevail.  This  will  necessarily 
be  the  case,  if  we  understand  the  words  that  "  God  may 
be  all  in  all,"  *  in  absolute  universality ;  for  then  it  would 
follow,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  realized  subjectively 
in  all  rational  creatures,  and  that  nothing  ungodlike  will  any 
longer  exist.  Then  would  be  fulfilled,  in  the  most  complete 
sense,  what  Paul  expresses  in  Rom.  xL  32.  But  though  this 
interpretation  is  in  itself  possible,  and  founded  on  the  words, 
still  we  are  not  justified  by  the  connexion  to  understlmd  the 
expression  in  an  unlimited  sense.  If  that  subjection  were  to 
be  understood  as  only  objective  and  compulsory,  it  might  be 
affirmed  that  the  enemies  of  God's  kingdom  will  have  no 
more  power  to  undertake  anything  against  it,  that  they  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  exert  a  disturbing  influence  on  its 
development.  By  the  "  all,"  Trao-i,  in  whom  God  will  be  "  all," 
TCL  TraVra,  we  may  understand  merely  believers,  as  in  v.  22 
by  irdvTEQ,^  those  who  enter  by  faith  into  communion  with 
Christ ;  and  it  certainly  appears  from  the  connexion  to  be 
Paul's  design  only  to  represent  what  belongs  to  the  perfect 
realization  of  Christ's  work  for  believers.  The  words  in 
Phihp.  ii.  10,  11,  may  indeed  be  supposed  to  mean,  that  all 
rational  beings  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  Redeemer  as  their 
Lord,  although  this  will  not  be  accomplished  with  respect  to 
all  in  the  same  manner  j  in  some  there  may  be  a  subjectively 
internal  free  obedience,  in  others  only  what  is  outward  and 
compulsory,  the  obedience  of  impotence,  which  can  effect 
nothing  against  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  question  arises, 
whether  in  the  words  "  bow  the  knee  in  the  na^ne  of  Christ, 

'  iFoffiv  may  be  taken  either  as  masculine  or  neuter. 
*  If  the  emphasis  be  laid  not  on  the  t(£kt6s,  but  on  the  ip  rf  Xpiari, 
that  here  everything  proceeds  from  Christ,  as  on  the  other  side  from  Adam. 
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and  confess  that  he  is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God,"  something 
more  is  meant  than  a  description  of  such  forced  outward 
Obedience,  if  we  imderstand  these  words  according  to  the 
Pauline  phraseology.*  The  passage  in  Coloss.  i.  20j  we  shall 
interpret  in  the  simplest  and  most  natural  manner,  if  we  can 
admit  such  a  reference  to  the  reconciling  and  redeeming 
work  of  Christ  on  the  fallen  spiritual  world.  And  we  can 
then  combine  in  one  view  the  three  passages,  and  interpret 
them  by  a  mutual  comparison.  A  magnificent  prospect  is 
thus  presented  of  the  final  triimiph  of  Sie  work  of  redemp- 
tion, which  was  first  opened  to  the  mind  of  the  great  apostle 
in  the  last  stage  of  his  Christian  development,  by  means  of 
that  love  which  impelled  him  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind.  At  all  events,  we  find  here  only  some 
slight  intimations,  and  we  acknowledge  the  guidance  of  divine 
wisdom,  that  in  the  records  of  revelation  destined  for  such 
various  steps  of  religious  development,  no  more  light  has 
been  communicated  on  this  subject 

*  The  doctrine  of  such  a  uniyersal  restitution  would  not  stand  in 
contradiction  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  as  it  appears  in  the 
gospels ;  for  although  those  who  are  hardened  in  vdckedness,  left  to  the 
consequences  of  their  conduct,  their  merited  fate,  have  to  expect  endless 
unhappiness,  yet  a  secret  decree  of  the  divine  compassion  is  not  neces- 
sarily excluded,  by  virtue  of  which,  through  the  wisdom  of  God 
revealing  itself  in  the  discipline  of  free  agents,  they  will  be  led  to  a 
free  appropriation  of  redemption. 
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•^*  The  conclunon  of  this  work,  together  with  several 
minor  pieces  by  the  same  author,  will  be  given  in  the 
next  volume. 
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Cowper's  Completa  Worki.  Edited, 
vvith  Memuir  of  Uie  Amthor,  hj  Soutm. 
lUuttratedvrithM£:ngravi$»ift.  InSvoli. 

Vols.  1  to  4.  Memoir  and  ODfrrespoodeiMse. 

Vols.  6  and  ft.  Poetioal  Works.    PkUt 

VoL  Y.  Horner^  Wad.    Ptmtet. 

VoL  8.  Homer's  Odyssey.    Ptatti, 

Coin's   Memoirs   of  the   Duke  of 

Marlborough.    Pcrtraitt.    in  3  vols. 
V  An  Atlas  of  tbe  plimsof  Marlboroagii's 

campaigns,  4to.  10<.  6d. 

History    of  the    House    of 

Austria.    Portraits,    in  4  vols. 

De  Lolme  on  the  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land, fcxlited,  with  Notes,  by  Jom 
Maogbegob. 

Emerson's  Complete  Works.    2  vols. 

Foster's  (John)  Life  and  Corresponds 
ence.    Edited  by  J.  E.  Rilakd.   in  2  vols. 

Lectures      at      Broadmead 

ChapeL      Edited  by  J.  E.  Rylajjd.     In 
2  vols. 

Critical   Essays.      Edited  b? 

J.  £,  Rylanp,    in  2  vols. 

Essays— On  Decision  of  Cha- 
racter, &C.  &C. 

Essays — On  the  Evils  of  Po- 
pular Ignorance,  &c 

Fosteriana:   Thoughts,  Ee- 


flcctions,  and  Criticisms  of  the  late  J<>HS 
FosTKR,  selectid  from  periodical  juijmt.s 
and  Edited  by  Uekkt  Q.  Bona  (nearly 
60U  pages).    5«. 

Fuller's  ^Andrew;  Principal  Worki^ 
With  Memoir.    Portrait 


BOHirS  VARIOUS  LIBRARIES, 


Oodthe'f  Worki,  Translated  into  Eng^ 
liah.    In  6  vols. 

Vols.  1.  and  2.  AntoUograplr^.ls  Books ; 
and  Travels  in  Italv,  France,  and 
Switzerland.    PortraU. 

Vol.  3.  Faustt  luhigenla,  Torquato 
Tasso,  EgmoQt,  Ac.,  by  Miss  Swan- 
wick  ;  and  69ta  v«i  BerlichingeA,  by 
Sir  Waltkr  Scnrrr.    Fnmtitpiece, 

VoL  4.  Novels  afki  Tales. 

Vol.  6.  Wilhelm  Meister's  Ai^rentlce- 
ship. 

Vol.  6.  Conversations  with  Eckennann. 
Translated  by  John  Oxenfoud. 

OregoiyB  (Dr.)  Evidences)  Doctrines, 

and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

Qnizot's  BepresentatiTe  Oovemment. 

Translated  by  A.  R.  Sooble. 

-  History  of  the  English  Bevo- 
Intion  of  1640.  Translated  by  Wiluam 
Hatslitt.    Portrait. 

^—History  of  Civilization,  Trans- 
lated by  WnjJAM  Hazutt.  In  3  vola 
Pcrtrait. 

Haslitt's  Table  Talk.  A  New  Edition 
In  one  volume. 

Lectures    on    the   Comic 

Writers,  and  on  the  English  Poets. 

■  Lectures  on  the  Literature 

of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  and  on  Characters 
of  Shakespe&r's  Plays. 

-  Plain  Speaker.     55, 

Boond  Table;  the  Conversa- 
tions of  Jamks  Northgote,  B.A;  Cha- 
racteristics. &c    6«. 

Sketches  and  Essays,  and 

Wlnterslow  (KsRays  Written  there).  New 
Kdition.    Zs.  6(i 

Ball's  (Bev.  Bobert)  Miscellaneons 

Works  and  Remains,  \sith  Memoir  by 
Ct.  Gr£OObt,  and  an  Essay  on  his  Cha- 
racter by  John  Foster.    Pmirdit. 
Eeine^s  Poems,   complete,  fi*om  the 
German,  by  £.  A.  Bowbing.    6<. 

Hungary:  its  History  and  Bevolu- 
tions;  with  a  Memoir  of  Kossnth  from 
new  aud  authentic  soaroos.    Portrait. 

Hutchinson  (Colonel),  Memoirs    of; 

with  the  Siege  of  LAtham  House. 
Jameses  (0.  P.  B.)  Bichard  Coeur-de- 

Lion,  King  of  England.  PortraUt.  2  vols. 

Louis  XIV.  Portraits,  2  vols. 

/unins's   Letters,  with    Notes,   Ad- 

ditlous,  and  an  Index.    In  2  vols. 

Lamartine's  History  of  the  Girond- 
ists.   Portraits.    In  3  vols. 
Bestoration  of  the  Monarchy, 

with  index.    Portraiti.    In  4  vols. 

French  Bevolution  of  1848, 

with  a  fine  Iiytmtispieoe, 


LamVs  (Charles)  Elia  and  Eliana. 

Complete  Edition. 
Lanzi*s  History  of  Painting.    Tran»- 

lated  by  Rosoob.    Portraitt.    In  S  vols. 

Locke's  Philosophical  Works,  con- 
taining an  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing. &c.,  with  Notes  and  Index  by 
J.  A.  St.  John.    Portrait.    In  2  vols. 

Life  and  Letters,  with  Ex- 
tracts from  his  CommonrPlaoe  Books,  by 
Lord  King. 

Luther's  Table  Talk.  Translated  by 
William  Hazlht.     Portrait 

Machiavelli's  Historv  of  Florence 

The  Prince,  and  other  Works.    PortraiL 

Menzers  History  of  Oermany.    Por- 

traits.    In  3  vols. 

Michelet's  Life  of  Luther.  Translated 
by  William  Hazutt. 

Boman  Bepublie.    Translated 

by  WiLLL&M  Hazlitt. 

French  Bevolution,  with  In- 
dex.   Frontispiece. 

Mignet's   French   Bevolution  firom 

1789  to  1814.    Portrait. 

Milton's  Prose  Works,  with  Index. 
Portraits.    In  6  vols. 

Mitford*s  (Miss)  Our  Village.     Im- 
proved FkL,  complete.  lUtutrated.  2  vols. 
Moliere*8  Plays.  A  revised  ti-anslation. 
[Jn  the  press. 

Neander^s  Church  History.  Trans- 
lated :  witii  General  Index.    In  10  vols. 

Life  of  Christ     Translated. 

First  Planting   of   Christie 

anity,andAntignostikas.  Translated.  In 
2  vols. 

History  of  Christian  Dogmas. 

Translated.    In  2  vols. 
Christian  Life  in  the  Early 

and  Middle  Ages,  including  his  '  Light  in 
Parte  Places.'    Translated. 

Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens. 
Revised  and  completed.    PortraU. 

Pearson  on  the  Creed.  New  Edition. 
Witb  Analysis  and  Notes.  Double  VoL  fta 

Banke's  History  of  the  Popes.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  FoOTKB.    In  3  voLa. 

Servia  and  the  Servian  Be- 
volution. 

Beynolds'  (Sir  Joshua)  Literary 
Works.    P<nrtrait.    In  2  vols. 

Boscoe*8  Life  and  Pontificate  of 
Leo  JL,  with  the  Copyright  Notes,  and  an 
Index.    Portraits.    In  2  vols. 

Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 

with  the  Copyright  Notes,  &c.  Portrott. 
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A  CATALOQUB  OF 


BasoLa,  History  of,  by  Walter  E. 

Kbllt.    i*ortraitt.    Id  2  vols. 

Schiller's  Works.  Translated  into 
JSnglista.    In  6  vols. 

VoL  I.  Thirty  Tears'  War,  and  Revolt 
of  tfa«  Netherlands. 

VoL  2.  CofUinuation  of  the  Revolt 
of  the  Netherlands;  Wallensteln's 
Camp;  the  Picoolomini;  t^e  Death 
of  Wallenstein ;  and  Willtani  TeU, 

VoL  3.  rVin  Garlon.  Mary  Stuart.  Maid 
of  Orlt^is.  and  Bride  of  Messina. 

VoL  4  The  RobberiB.  Flesoo,  Love  and 
Intrlime.  and  the  OhoB»-S<»«r. 

Yol.  6.  Poems.     Translated  by  Edgar 

BoWEINft,  M.P. 

ScMegers  Philosophy  of  Life   azid 

of  Langnage  tranxlated  by  A.  J.  W.  Mob- 
Bisoy. 

History  of  literature,  An- 
cient and  jModern.  Noiv  first  completely 
translated,  with  General  Index. 

Philosophy     of     History. 

Translated  by  J.  B.  UoBBBTsogr.      For- 
traU, 

Dramatic  literature.  Trans- 
lated.   Portrait. 

—^  Modem  History. 

■  iEsthetic  and  Miseellaneone 


Works. 


Sheridan's    Dramatie    Works    and 

Life     PmtraU. 

Sismondi's  literature  of  the  Sonth 
of  £urope.  Translated  by  Rosooe.  For- 
traiU.    in  3  vols. 

Smith's  (Adam)  Theory  of  the  Koral 
Sentiments;  with  his  Uesay  on  the  Ftrst 
Format! <m  of  Lanieoafrea. 

Smyth's     (Profossor)    Leetnres    ob 

Modem  History.     In  2  voK 

Lectures  on  the  French  Ba- 

volntlon.    In  a  vols. 

Sturm's  Morning  Communings  with 

Gtod,  or  Devotional  Meditations  for  Everr 
Day  in  the  Year. 

Taylor's  (Bishop  Jeremy)  HolyLiviiif 

and  I>ying.     Hortrtiii. 

Thierry's  Conquest  of  Itwyiftti^  bj 

the  Normans.     Translated  by  Wiuiaii 
Hazutt.     Portrait.    In  2  vols. 

Tiers  Etat,  or  Third  Estate, 

in  France.    Translaied  by  K.  B.  Wbus. 
2  vol&  in  one.    Bt. 

Vasari's   Lives    of    the    Painters, 

Sculptors,  and  Architecta.    Translated  tf 

Mrs.  FosTKB     i  vols. 
Wesley's  (John)  Life.      By  Robert 

SocTHBT.     New  and  Gompleta  EdltioB 

Double  volume,    u. 
Wheatley  on  the  Book  of 

Prayer.    Frontitpieoe. 


Uniform  with  Bohn's  Standard  Library. 

Iq    2    Toky 
Talea,   and  tlM 


Bailey's  (P.  J.)  Festus.  A  Poem. 
S<*veiitb  K/Htion.  revised  and  enlarged. 
5s. ;  with  Portrait.  6«. 


British  Poets,  from  Milton  to  Zirke 

Whitb.      Cabinet  Eklition.      In    4    vols 
14». 

Cary's  Translation  of  Dante's  Hea- 
ven. Hell,  and  Piirtratory.    Is.  6d. 
Cervantes'  Galatea.     Translated  by 

GoKIX)N  Gyll. 

Chillingworth's  Eeligion  of  Pro- 
testant    3s.  6d. 

Classic  Tales.  Comprising  in  One 
volume  the  most  esteemed  works  of  the 
imafdnation.    3«.  6d. 

Demosthenes    and    iEschinos,    the 

Oratiomi  of.    Translated  by  Leland.    3$. 

Dickson  and  Mowbray  on  Poultry. 

^ited  by  Mra,  Locdow.    muttratumi  by 
Marvey.    6j. 
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Hawthorne's    Tales. 

6s.  6 :  each. 


VoL  1.  Twice    Told 

Snow  Image. 
VoL  2.  Scarlet  Letter,  and  the 

with  the  seven  (lables. 

Henry's  (Matthew)  Commentary  oa 

the  Psalms,  /fumeroua  JUu$traUem. 
4«.  6d. 

Hofland's  British  Angler's  Manual. 

Improved  and  enlarged,  by  felnwARD  Jsasr, 
Esq.  lUuttrated  with  60  ^nffraumgt. 
U.  6d. 

Horace's  Odes  and  Epodee.    Trans- 

Uted  by  the  Kev.  W.  Sbwkll.    3s.  6d 

Irving»s  (Washington)  Life  of  Wash- 
ington.  I*ortrait.    In  4  vols.   3t.  tfd.  eadt 

(Washington)  Life  and  Lit- 
ters. By  his  Nephew.  Pacaiu  E,  lavas. 
In  3  vols,    dv.6d.each. 


WEN'S  VARIOUS  LIBBARIES. 


Irving*!     (Washington)     Complete 

Works     In  11  ^ols.    3g.  Qd.  each. 
VoU  1.  Salmagnndi  aad  Knickerbocker. 

Portrait  of  the  AiUhor. 
Vol  2.  Sketch  Book  and  Life  of  Gold 

amlth. 
Vol.  3.  Bracebridge  Ha]l  and  Abbots- 

ford  and  Newstead. 
Vol  4.  Tales  of  a  TraveUer  and  th« 

Alhambra. 
Vol.  6.  Conquest  of  Granada  and  Goo- 

quest  of  Spain. 
Vols.  6  and  t.    Ufy  of  Golumbns   and 

Companions  of  Columbus,  with  a  new 

index.    Fine  Portrait. 
Vol.  8.  Astoria  and  Tour  in  the  Prairies. 
Vol.  9.  Mahomet  and  his  Sacceee-ors. 
.  Vol.  in.  Conquest  of  Florida  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Captain  Bonneville. 
Voi  11.  Biograpbies  and  Miscellanies. 
fibr  teparatt  Works,  tee  fJtiMip  neriee,  p.l5. 

/oyce's  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and 
Sdencea.  With  Examination  Qnestionh. 
3t.  6<t 


Lawrence's  Lectures  on  Compara- 
tive Anatomy,  Ph jsloiogy.  Zoology,  and  the 
Natural  History  of  Man.    IliAutrated.  5s. 

Lilly's  Introduction  to  Astrology. 

With  numerous  ICmendaiions,  by  Zaukikl. 

Miller's  (Professor)  History  Philoso- 
phically considered.  In  4  vols.  3s.  6(i. 
each. 

Political  CyclopsBdia.  (n  4  yois. 
3t.  ecLeach. 

Also    bound   in'  2    vols,  with 

leather  backs.    iSt. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  With  Introduc- 
tory Remarks  by  the  Bev.  J.  Shbbuah. 
Printed  in  a  large  clear  typt.  JU*Jirtra- 
tions.    3s.  6d. 

Wide,  Wide  World.  By  Elizabeth 
WsTHBaALL.  lUustrated  voith  10  kighlif 
ILnisked  Steel  /Engravings,    3s.  6<L 


m. 
Bohn's  Historicskl  Library. 

UNirOBM   WITH    THK   STANDARD   LIBRABY,    AT   6«.   PBB    VOT.CTMF.. 


Evelyn's  Diary  and  Correspondence. 

lUiutrated  with  numerous  Portraits,  dhc. 
In  4  vols. 

Pepys'  Diary   and  Correspondence 

Edited  by  Ixjrd    Braybrooke.     With  im- 

Crtant  Additions,    including    numerous 
tters.  Ultutrated  witk  many  Pcrfyrait* 
In  4  vols. 

Jesse's  Memoirs  of  the  Beign  of  the 

Stuarts,  including  the  Protectorate.  With 
General  Index.  Upwards  qf  40  Portraits. 
In  3  vols. 


Jesse's  Memoirs  of  the  Pretendera 

and  their  Adherents     6  PartmiU 

Nugent's     (Lord)     Memorials      of 

Hampden,    his    Party,    and    Times.      13 
Pnrtrait* 

Strickland's  (Agnes)  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  Enghiud,  from  tb«^  Norman 
Conquest.  From  ofScial  records  and 
authentic  documents,  private  and  public. 
Revised  P'^itlon      Fn  R  vols. 

Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

2  vols. 


fv. 
Bohn's  Library  of  French  Memoirs. 

UNIFOBM  WITH  THR  STANDARD  TJBBARY    AT  Ss.  6^?,  PER  VOLTTMR, 

Pvrtrais.       In 


Memoirs    of   Philip  de  Commines, 

cunialuing  the  Hintorles  of  Louis  Xi.  and 
Charles  VIU.,  and  of  Charlee  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  To  which  Is  addea, 
The    Scandalous    Chronicle,    or    Secret 


History  of  Lonia  XI. 
a  vols. 

Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Sully,  Prime 
Minister  to  Henry  the  Great  Portraits. 
In  4  vols. 


Bohn's  School  euad  College  Series. 

CTNIFORM   WTTB    I'HB   STANDARD    fiiBRARY. 


Bass's  Complete  Greek  and  English 

IjexJcon  to  the  New  Testament.    3s. 

Rew   Testament    (The)    in    Oreek. 

Gne^bacll'8  Text,  wltb  the  various  read- 
ings of  Mill  and  Sdiotz  at  foot  of  page,and 


Parallel  References  in  the  margin ;  also  a 
Critical  introduction  and  C!hix>na.ogical 
Tables.  Two  faosimiles  of  Greek  l/onu- 
sori^,  (6S0  pages.)  3t.  6(i. ;  or  with  the 
Lazkxm,ft«. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF 


▼I. 


Bolin'8  Philological  and  Philosophical  Library. 

LIBBABT,  AT  6s.   FEB   YOLUMB 
ABKED  OTHEBWISE). 


unifobm  with  the  btanoabd 
(excepting  those  M 

Hegel's  Leetnres  on  the  Philoiophy 

of  History.  Translated  by  J.  Siuucb,  M.A. 

Herodotof)  Tnmer'B  (Dawson   W.) 
Motes  to.    With  Map,  lie. 

Wheeler's     Analysis    and 

Soinnuury  of. 

Kant's  Critiqae  of   Pnre   Reason. 
Translated  by  J.  M.  D.  Mkiki.kjohn. 

Logle ;  or,  the  Seienee  of  Inferenoe.  | 

A  Popular  MannaL    By  J.  Dkv'kt.  j 

Lewndes'  Bibliographer's  Manual  of  | 

English  Literature.     New  Edition,    en-    I 
larged.  by  H.  G.  Bomr.    Parts  t  to  X.  (A    I 


to  Z).  8f .  6<L  each.  PMrt  XL  (the  Ap- 
pendix Vohime).  Ba,  Or  the  11  psrts  to 
4  vols.,  half  moroooo,  21.  3«. 

Smith's  CArohdeaoon)  Complete  Col- 
leaion  of  8yn<Ki]nns  and  Antonyms. 

Tennemann's  Kannal  of  the  History 
of  Ilillosophy.  Ountfnaed  by  J.  R.  Morkll 

Thneydides,  Wheeler's  Analysis  ol 

Wheeler's  (ILA.)  W.  A.,  Dietionary 
of  Names  of  KictitiooB  Persons  and  Places. 

Wrighf  s  CT.)  Diotiona37  of  Ohsoltto 
sod  Provincial  English.  In  S  toIs.  if. 
mxh ;  or  half4Mimd  in  1  toL.  lOi.  SdL 


vn. 


Bohn'8  British  Classics. 

UNIFOBM  WITH  THE  8TANDABD  UBBABY,   AT  3s.  Sd,  PEB  YOLUMB. 


Addison's  Works.  With  the  Notes 
of  Bishop  Hi7Bi>,  mnch  additional  matter, 
and  npwarda  of  100  UDpablished  Letters. 
Edited  by  H.  G.  Boiin.  Portrait  and  8 
Engravings  on  SteeL  In  6  vols. 
Burke's  Works.     In  6  Vo'u  nes. 

Vol.  I.  Vindication  of  Natural  Society, 
.  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  and 

Pollt!cal  MlbccUanies. 
Vol.  a.  French  Kevoluilon,  Ac 
VoL  3.  Appeal  ftvm  the  New  to  the 
Old  Whigs ;  the  Catholic  Claims,  &c 
VoL  4.  On   the  Affaire  of    India,    and 

Charge  against  Warren  Hastings. 
Vol.  6.  Conclnsion   of   Charge   against 

Hastings ;  on  a  Regicide  Peace.  &c. 
Vol.  6.  Miscellaneous     Speeches,     he 
With  a  General  Index. 


Burke's  Speeches  on  Warren  Hast- 
ings; and  Letters.  With  Index,  b 
2  vols,  (funning  vo]&  f  and  8  of  tte 

works). 

Life.    By  Prior.     New  and 

revised  Ivditlon.    FortraU, 

Defoe's  Works.  Eaited  by  Sir  Wal- 
TER  Scott.    In  1  vols. 

Gibbon's  Roman  Empire.  Complete 
and  Unabridged,  with  Notes;  InclTidiD^ 
In  addition  to  the  Author's  own,  tho«  of 
Gui7A}t,  Wenctc,  Nlebuhr,  Hugo,  Neandfr, 
and  oUier  foreign  scholars;  and  an  els' 
borate  Index.  Edited  by  a  -<  -  - 
Churchman.    In  T  vols. 


vin. 


Bohn's  Ecclesiastical  Library. 

UNIFOBM  WITH  THE  8TANDABD  LIBBABY,  AT  6«.   PEB   VOLUME. 


Busebius'    Ecclesiastical    History. 

With  Notes. 

Philo  JudaDUs,  Works  of ;  the  con- 
temporary of  Joscpbus.  Translated  by 
C.  l).  YoDge.    In  4  vols. 

Soerates'  Ecclesiastical  History,  in 
cf intlnuation  of  Eusebius.    With  the  Notes 
of  Valeslns. 
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Sozomen's    Ecclesiastical     History, 

from  A.D.  324-440  ■  and  the  Lcclesiastiul 
History  of  Philostorgius. 

Theodoret  and  Evagriui.  Eoclesias- 
tical  Histories,  from  ▲.!>.  332  lo  aj».  427, 
and  firom  aa  431  to  A.n.  ft44 


BOHN'S  VARIOUS  LTBBARIE8. 


Bohn'8  Antiqnarian  Library. 

T7NIF0BM  WITH  THB  BTANDABD  LEBBABY,  AT  Ss.  PEE  VOIUMB. 


Bede'8  Ecclesiastical  History,  and 

the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 

Boethios's  Consolation  of  Philoso- 
phy. In  Anglo-Saxon,  with  the  A.  S. 
Metres,  and  an  RngUffh  Translation,  by 
the  Rev.  S.  Fox. 

Brand*s  Popular  Antiquities  of  Eng- 
land. Scotland,  and  Ireland.  BySirUKNRT 
Ellis.    In  3  vols. 

Browne's     (Sir    Thomas)     Works. 
indited  by  Simon  Wilkin.    In  3  vols. 
Vol.  1.  The  Vulgar  Errors. 
Vol.  2.  Religlo  Medici,  and  Garden  of 

Cyrus. 
Vol  3.  Um-Builal,  Tracts,  and  Corre- 
spondenoe. 

Chronicles  of  the  Crusaders.  Richard 
of  Devizes,  Geoffirey  de  Vlnsaui;  Lord  de 
Jolnville. 

Chronicles  of  the  Tombs.  A  Collec- 
tion of  Remarkable  Epitaphs.  By  T.  J. 
Pbitigrkw,  FJELS.,  FJS.A. 

Early  Travels  in  Palestine.    Willi- 

bald,  Ssewulf.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Man- 
deville,  La  Brocquiere,  and  Maundrell; 
oil  unabridged.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Wbioht. 

Ellis's  Early  English  Uetrical  Ro- 
mances.   Revised  by  J.  0.  Haluwell. 

Florence  of  Worcester's  Chronicle, 

with  the  Two  Continuations  :  comprising 
Annals  of  English  History  to  the  Reign  of 
Edward  1. 

CKraldus     Cambrensis*     Historical 

Works :  Topography  of  Ireland ;  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Ireland;  Itinerary 
through  Wales;  and  Description  of  Wales. 
With  Index.    Edited  by  Thos.  Wright. 

Handbook  of  Proverbs.  Comprising 
all  Ray's  English  Proverbs,  with  additions: 
his  Foreign  Proverbs ;  and  an  Alphabetical 
Index. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon's  History  of 

the  English,  £rom  the  Roman  Invasion  to 
Henry  LL ;  with  the  Acts  of  King  Stephen, 
he, 

Ingulph's  Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of 
Croyland,  wich  the  Continuations  by  Peter 
of  Bloia  and  ottier  Writes.    By  H.  T. 

BiLET. 


Keightley's  Fairy  Mythology.  iltN^ 

tupie<»  &y  Cruiktlumk. 

Lamb's  Dramatic  Poets  of  the  Hme 

of  Elizabeth ;  Including  his  Selectlcms  from 
the  Garrlck  Plays. 
Lepsius's  Letters  from  Egypt,  Ethio- 
pia, and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai. 

Mallet's  Northern  Antiquitiei.    By 

Bishop  Pebct.  With  an  Abstract  of  the 
Eyrbiggla  Saga,  by  Sir  Waltsb  Soon. 
Edited  by  J.  A.  Blaokwkll. 

Marco  Polo's  Travels.  The  Trans- 
lation of  Marsden.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Wrioht.  ^ 

Matthew  Paris's  Chronicle.     In  5 
vols. 
FiBBV  SacnoN  :    Roger  of  Wendover's 
Flowers  of  English^story,  firom  the 
Descent  of  the  Saxons  to  a.i>.  1235. 
Translated  by  Dr.  Giles.    In  2  vols. 
Sboomd  Section:   From  1236  to  1273. 
With  Index  to  the  entire  Work.    In 
3  vols. 

Matthew  of  Westminster's  Flowers 

of  History,  especially  such  as  relate  to  the 
affairs  of  Britain;  to  A.D.  1307.  Translated 
by  C.  D.  YoNOE.    In  2  vols. 

Ordericus  Vitalis'  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  England  and  Normandy.  Trans- 
lated with  Notes,  by  T.  Forester,  MJL 
In  4  vols. 

PauU's  (Dr.  B.)  Life  of  Alfred  the 

Great    Translated  from  the  German. 

Polyglot  of  Foreign  Proverbs.   With 

English  Translations,  and  a  General  Index, 
bringing  the  whole  into  parallels,  by  H.  G. 
Bohr. 

Roger  De  Hoveden's  Annals  of  Eng- 
lish History ;  from  A.D.  732  to  aj>.  1201. 
Edited  by  H.  T.  Rilet.    In  2  vols. 

Six  Old  English  Chronicles,  vis.  ;— 

Asser's  Liie  of  Alfred,  and  the  Chronicles 
of  Ethel werd,  Glldas,  Nennius,  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  and  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester. 

William  of  Malmesbury's  Chronicle 
of  the  Kings  of  England.  Translated  by 
Shabfe. 

Tule-Tide  Stories.     A  Collection 
Scandinavian  Tales  sudTiBditloDS.  XOH 
bjaTw>sn. 
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Bohn's  Illustrated  Library.' 

UHIFOBM   WITH  THE   BTANDABD  LIBBABY,   AT  58.   FEB  YOLUMK 
(EXOEFTma  THOSE   MABKED  OTHEBWISE). 


Allen'B  Battles  of  the  BritlBh  Navy. 

Revised  aud  enlarged.  Numerota  fine 
Portraitt.    In  2  vols. 

Andersen's    Danish    Legends    and 

Fairy  I'ales.  With  many  rales  not  in  any 
other  edition.  Translated  by  Cabounb 
Peaohet.    120  Wood  Engravingi, 

Ariosto's  Orlando  Fnrioso.  In  Eng- 
lish Verse.  By  W.  S.  Kosk.  Twdve  fine 
EngravinifS.    In  2  vols. 

Bechstein's  Cage  and  Chamber  Birds. 

Indndiug  Sweet's  Warblers.  Enlarged 
edition.    Numerous  pUUa. 

*;^*  All  other  editions  are  abridged. 

With  the  plates  coloured.     Is.  6<l. 

Bonomi's  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces. 

New  Edition,  revised  and  considerably 
enlarged,  both  in  matter  and  Plates,  in- 
cluding a  Full  Aoconnt  of  the  Assyrian 
Scolptures  rec^tly  added  to  the  National 
Collection.   Uptoardt  qf  300  Engravings 

Bntler's  Hndibras.  With  Variorum 
Notes,  a  Biography,  and  a  General  Index. 
Edited  by  Hknrt  G.  Bohm.  T%irty  beau- 
tiful lUustrations. 

— — ;  or,  further  illustrated  with 
62  Outline.  Portraits.    In  2  vols.     10«. 

Cattermole's  '  Evenings  at   Haddon 

Hall.  24  exquisite  Knaravings  on  Uteel. 
from  designs  by  himself,  the  Letterpress 
by  the  Ijauonksu  De  Carabella. 

China,   Pictorial,   Descriptive,   and 

Hlstoriail,  with  (K>me  Account  ot  Ava  and 
the  Burmese,  Si  am,  and  A.nam.  Nearly 
100  Illustrations. 

Craik's  (G.  L.)  Pursuit  of  Knowledge 

under  Difflculties,  illusLruted  by  Anec- 
dotes and  Memoirs.  Kcvijsed  Edition. 
With  numerous  Portraits. 

Cruikshank's  Three  Courses  and  a 

Dessert,  A  Series  of  TalfA.  with  bn  ku- 
mcrous  lUustrations  by  ( Yuikshank. 

Dante.  Transl.ited  by  I.  C.  Wright, 
MA.  New  Rkliti(»n,  carefully  revised. 
Portrait  utid  34  Ulustrabions  on  Ste^X. 
after  Flaxman. 

Didron's  History  of  Christian  Art ; 

or.    Christian    Jct'nograi)hy        From    th» 
FYenuh.     Upwards  of  160  beautiful  out- 
hne  Engravings.     VoL  I.    (Mons.  Dldron 
''aa  not  yet  written  the  second  voiume."> 
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Flazman'8  Lectures  on  Senlptnxe. 

Nuriurous  tWuttratitmi.  St. 

Gil  Bias,  The  Adventuei  ol    24 

Engravings  en  Steel,  of  tear  Smirht,  flM 
10  Etchings  by  George  OrvOakamk.  (61S 
pages.)  6*. 
Grimm's  Gammer  Chrethel ;  or,  G«r« 
man  Fairv  Tales  and  Popalar  Stories. 
Translated  by  Edoab  Tatlob.  Numenmt 
WoodcuU  by  Orutk^Mnk,    3i.  6cL 

Holbein's  Dance  of  Death,  and  Bible 

Cuts.  Upwards  of  160  subjecti,  beauli 
fuUy  engraved  in  fao^mile^  with  intro- 
duction and  DeecriptloQa  by  the  late 
Francis  Dodob  and  Ur.  T.  F.  Dibddt. 
2  vols,  in  1.    7«.  6d. 

Howitf  s  (Mary)  Pictorial  Calendar 

of  the  Seasons.    Embodying  the  whole  ol 
Aiken's  Calendar  of  Nature.    Upwards  ef 
100  Engravingt. 
(Mary  and  William)  Stories 

of  English  and  Foreign  Life.  Twenty  beau- 
tiful Kngraxrinys. 

India,   Pictorial,    DescriptiTe,    and 

Historical,  from  the  Kariiest  limes  tj  the 
Present  Upioards  of  100  fine  Engravingt 
on  Wood,  and  a  Map. 

Jesse's  Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  New  Edi- 
tion, with  large  additions.  Nwrn^erous  jint 
Woodcuts  after  Harvey,  Bewick,  and  others. 

;  or,  with  the  addition  of  34 

highly-finished  Steel  Engravings.   It.  6d 

King's  Natural  History  of  Precious 

Siones,  and  ot  ibe  Precious  Metals.  Wiik 
nuinerous  Illustrations.     IMce  6*. 

Kitto's  Scripture  Lands  and  Biblical 

Atlas.  24  Maps.  [xautijuUy  rrtgraved  I'U 
Sted,  with  a  Consulting  index. 

;  vith  the  maps  coloured.  Is.  fid. 

Krummacher's  Parables.     TrdmOated 

fr«  ni  tiie  (iernjau  .i-'urtt/  'Uuttratiotts  fcy 
C'Unjton,  enyravtd  by  Uahiel. 

Lindsay's   Lord)  Letters  on  Egypt, 

Kdom,  and  the  Holy  Land.  New  h^tieii. 
enlarged  Thirty-six  beatUifid  Engrar- 
ings,  and  2  Maps. 

Lodge's  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Fe^ 

donates  of  Great  Britain,  wi;h  Mtnnuin. 
Two  Hundred  and  Forty  I'ortraits,  [«aw 
tifvUy  engraved  on  SUd.    6  vols. 


BOHN'8  VARIOUS  LIB  BABIES. 


Dw's       Poetical       Worki. 

four  page  t>ngraving9,  by  BirheL 
nd  oOurt,  ami  a  new  Portrait 
or,  without  the  illustratioiis, 

?ro8e  Workg,  complete.  Six- 

ge  Engravingt  by  tHrket  Fatter 
rrs. 

I  CMiB,)  Entertaining  Kator- 

few  Edition.  K^vised  by  W.  S. 
,  FXJS.  WUh  nearly  600  En- 
8.    Is. 

'8  Masterman    Ready;    or, 

jck  of  the  Pacific    93  Kngravivgt 

iiission;  or,  Scenes  in  Af- 

Vritten  for  Young  People.)  tlhu- 
y  Gilbert  and  Dalzid. 

Pirate;  and  Three  Ontters. 

ditiou,    with    a    Memoir   of    the 
With  20  Steel  Engravings,  from 
js  by  Cflarkson  Stcmfidd,  R.A. 

?rivateer's-Man    One  Hon- 

•art)  Ago.  Eight  E^ngravings  <yt' 
ter  Stothard. 

{ettlen   in  Canada.    '  New 

Ten  fine  Engravings  by  Gilbert 
'.Mid. 

.*s  Victories  of  Wellington 

BritlMb  Armies.      Tllustratioru  an 

Angelo  and  Raphael,  their 

ad  Works  By  Ddppa  and  Qua* 
s  DB  QumcT.  WUh  13  highly- 
Engravings  en  SteeL 

History  of  the  Anglo-Saz- 

'^rliten  in  a  popular  style,  on  tht 
'  Sharon  Turner.  Portrait  oj 
Map  of  Saxon  Britain,  and  vi 
e  Engravings  on  SteeL 

Poetical  Works.  With  a 
by  Jamks  Montoomkrt,  Todd's 

Index  to  all  the  Poems,  and  Ex- 

y  Notes.      WUh  120  Engravings 

tpson  and  otherSt  from  Drawing* 

farvey.    2  vols. 

..  Paradise   Lost,   complete,  with 

noir,  Notes,  and  lnd«x. 

!.    Paradise  Regained,   and  other 

ms,  with  Verbal  index  to  all  the 

ms. 

British  Birds.     Herised    by 

.  Mautin.    IHfty-ttoo  Figures  and. 

of  Eggs.     In  2  vols. 

or,  \cith  the  plates  colourefi, 

•er  vol. 

ad  Military  Heroes  of  Oreat 

or,  (Calendar  of  Victory.  Being  a 
of  British  Valour  and  Conquest 
and  liand,  on  every  day  In  the 
•om    the    time    of  WiUJam    the 


CSonqneror  to  the  Battle  of  Inkennaon. 
By  MidoT  Jomra,  B.M.,  and  Lieutenant 
P.  H.  NiooLAB,  BJL  TweiUyif<nu'  P»' 
Irotte.  6«. 

Kicolini's  Sistory  of  the  Jesuits: 

their  Origin,  ProgresB,  Doctrines,  and  lie* 
signs.  Pint  Portmits  qf  Louola,  Laines. 
lavier,  Borgia,  Aequaviva,  Pere  la  Chaise 
and  Pope  OangandU. 

Norway  and  its  Scenery.  Compris- 
ing Price's  fonmal,  with  large  Additions, 
and  a  Road-Book.  Edited  by  T.  Fobbbxks. 
Tu}«nty4wo  JHhtttrations. 

Paris  and  its  Environs,  including 

Versailles,  St  Cloud,  and  Excursions  Into 
the  Champagne  Districts.  An  illustrated 
Handbook  for  TraveUera.  Edited  by  T. 
FoRBSTEB.  Twenty-eight  beaut{fid  En- 
gravings. 

Petrarch's  Sonnets,  and  other  Poems. 

Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  various 
•  handa  With  a  Life  of  the  Poet,  by 
Thomas  Campbell.    With  16  Engravings. 

Pickering's  History  of  the  Baces  of 

Man,  with  an  Analytical  Synopsis  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Man.  By  Dr.  Hall 
nUutrated  by  ntunerous  Portraits. 

;  or,  uoith  the  plates  coloured. 

Is.  id. 

*,*  An  excellent  Edition  of  a  work  orl- 
ginally  published  at  3l.  3s.  by  the 
American  (rovemment. 

Pictorial  Handbook  of  Modem  Geo- 

(^aphy,  on  a  Popular  Plan.  3i.  bd.  lUus- 
traied  by  160  Engravings  and  51  Maps  es. 

;  or,  with  the  maps  ooUnred, 

U.ed. 

Pope*s  Poetical  Works.    Edited  by 

Ilf^BEBT  Cabruthkks.  fftsmerout  En- 
gravings.   2  vols. 

Homer's  niad.  With  Intro- 
duction uud  Notoo  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
Illustrated  by  the  entire  Series  of  Flat^ 
man's  Designs,  beautifully  engraved  by 
Moses  (in  the/uU  Bvo.  rite). 

■  Homer's    Odyssey,    Hymns, 

&c.,  by  other  translators,  Including  Chap- 
man, and  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J.  S. 
Watson,  M.A.  Plowman's  Designs  beatU' 
tifully  engraved  by  Moses. 

Pope's  Life.      Including  many  of  his 
L«ttorB.     By  Robkbt  Cabbdthkbs.    New 
Edition,  revlMtd  and  enlarged.    llUutra- 
tions. 
The  preceding  5  vols,  make  a  eompUte 
and  elegant  edition  of  Papers  Poetical 
Works  and  Translations  for  26«. 
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Pottery  and  Foreelain,  and  other  Ob- 
JectB  of  Vertn  (a  Guide  to  the  Knowledge 
of).  To  which  iB  added  ao  Engraved  Liat 
of  all  the  known  Marks  and  Monograms. 
By  Hknbt  Q.  Bohh.  Nvmiiniui  Sngrav- 
ingi. 

;  or,  coloured.     10».  Sd, 

Front's  (Father)  Beliqnes.  New 
liklition,  revised  and  largely  augmented. 
Twenty-one  tpirited  Etckingt  by  MacUie. 
Two  volnmea  in  one.    Is.  6d. 

Keereationi  in  Shooting.  By 
"Cbavkn."  New  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  62  Engravingt  on  Wood^  c^ter 
Earvey,  and  9  Engraving*  on  Steel,  chiejly 
after  A.  Cooper,  R.A. 

Bedding's  History  and  Descriptions 

of  Wines,  Ancient  and  Modem.    Tutenty 
beautiful  WbodciUt. 

Bennies  Insect  Architecture,  mw 
Edition.  Revised  by  the  Bev.  J.  G. 
Wood,  M  JL. 

Bobinson  Crusoe.  With  niustrations 
b^  Stothakd  and  Habvkt.  Twelve  beau- 
tiftd  Bngravingt  on  Steel,  and  H  on 
Wood. 

'  ;  or,  without  the  Steel  illustra- 

tions, 3s.  M. 

The  prettiest  EditUm  extant. 

Borne  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

New  Edition.  Revised  by  the  Author. 
lUustrated  by  34  fine  Steel  Engravings. 
a  vols. 
Southey's  Life  of  Nelson.  With 
Additional  Notes.  JUtutrated  with  64 
Engravings. 

Starling's  (Miss)  Noble  Deeds    of 

Women ;  or,  Examples  of  Female  Courage, 
Fortitude,  and  Virtue.  Fourteen  beautifvi    | 
JUustrations.  | 

Stuart  and  Bevett's  Antiquities  of  ■ 

Athens,  and  other  Moniunents  of  Greece. 
JUustrated  in  71  Steel  Plata,  and  nu-    ■ 
merous  Woodcuts.  i 


Tales  of  the  Genii ;  or,  the  DelightfU 

Lessons  of  Horam.  Numerous  WoodaOi, 
and  8  Stea  Engravings,a/ter  Stathard. 

Tasso's  Jerusalem  DeliTered.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Spenserian  Verse,  witt 
a  Life  of  the  Author.  By  J.  H.  Wifth. 
Eight  Engravings  on  SUA,  and  24  « 
Wood,  by  Thurston. 

Walker's  Manly  Bxareiaes.      Cob- 

taining  Skating,  Biding,  Driving,  Hunting, 
Shooting.  Sailing.  Rowing,  Swimmli^.  te. 
New  Edition,  revised  by  -  Ceavbt.- 
Forty-four  Sted  Plates,  and  mmenm 
Woodcuts. 

Walton's  Complete  Angler.  Edited 
by  Edward  Jbssk,  Esq.  To  whkh  k 
added  an  Account  of  Fishing  Statloiu,  Ac, 
by  H.  G.  BoHH.  Upwards  ^  M3  Ai- 
gravings. 

;  or,  with  26  addiiwmd  pags 
JUustrations  on  Steel,  Is.  6d. 

Wellington,  Lifis  ol      By  Ah  Old 

SoLDiRS,  ficom  the  materials  ot  MaxwaD. 
Eighteen  Engravings, 

White's  Natural  History  of  8el- 
bome.  With  Notes  by  Sir  WnxLaM  Jab* 
DiNB  and  Edwako  Jbssb,  Esq.  lUustntsi 
by  40  highly-finisked  Engravings. 

;  or,  wUh  the  platea  oolourtdf 

U.ed. 

Toung,  The,  Lady's  Book.  A  Ma- 
nual of  Elegant  Recreations.  Arts,  ScieDoei^ 
and  Accomplishments ;  including  Geology, 
Mineralogy,  Conchology.  Botany,  Ento- 
mology, Ornithology,  Costume,  Embroi- 
dery, the  Escritoire,  Archery,  Riding, 
Music  (instrumental  and  vocal).  Dancing, 
Exerdsee,  Painting,  Photography,  tec,  4c. 
Edited  by  distinguished  Professors.  Titdm 
Hundred  Woodcut  lUiutratUms,  and  mm- 
ral  fine  Engravings  on  SteeL    Is.  6d. 

— — ;  or,  cloth  gilt^  gilt  edges,  9u 


XI. 

Bohn's  Classical  Library. 

6s.  per  Volume,  etecepting  those  marked  otherwise. 


JEschylUl.  Literally  Translated  into 
i^iish  Prose  by  an  Oxonian.    3s.  6d. 

— — ,  Appendix  to.  Containing 
the  New  Readings  given  in  Hermann's 
posthumous  I'xlition  of  iEschylus.  By 
•iEOBOB  Buboes.  MJL    3«.  6d. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus.     History  of 
Home  from  Constantius  to  Valens.  Trans-    ; 
lat«dbyaD.Yo»OB,B«A.  Dbto.  7oL,»j.  6<l 
lu 


Antoninus.     The  Thoughts  of  the 

Emperor  Marcus  Anrelius.  Translated  fay 
Geo.  Ix>ng.  M.A.    3«.  ed. 

Apuleius,  the  Golden  Ass ;  Death  of 

Socrates;  Florida;  and  IHscourseoDMagic 
To  which  Is  added  a  Metrical  Venioo  ol 
Cupid  and  Psyche;  and  Mn.  TIgbiri 
Psyche.    Frontispieos. 


BOHN-S  VARIOUS  LTBRARTES. 


Aristophanes'  Comedies.       Literally 

rnuitiUted,  with  Notes  and  Extracts  from 

Frere's  and  other  Metrical  Versiona,  by 

W.  J.  UiOKis.    2  vols. 

VoL  i.  Achamians,    Knights,   Gloada, 

Wasps,  Peace,  and  Birds. 
Vol.  2.  Lysistrata,  ThegmopborianuaB, 
Frogs,  EccleslazossB,  and  Plnttis. 

Aristotle's  Ethics.  Literally  Trans- 
lated by  Archdeacon  Bsownk,  Ute  Claasical 
Professor  of  King's  College. 

Politics    and    Economics. 

Tnoislated  by  E.  Walfobd,  M.A. 

■  Metaphysics.  Literally  Trans- 
lated, with  Nutes,  Analysis,  I«:xaintnatt(m 
Qnestioiis,  and  index,  by  the  Ilev.  John 
H.  M*Mahon,  M.A.,  and  Gold  Medallist  in 
Metaphysics,  T.GJ). 

History  of  Animals.    In  Ten 


Books.   Translated,  with  Notes  and  Index, 
by  KiCHARD  Cbesswkll,  M.A. 

Organon ;  or,  Logical  Treat- 
ises. With  Notes,  Ac  ?yO.F.OwBi.MJL 
2  Tols.,  38.  6d.  each. 

Bhetoric  and  Poetics.     Lite- 


rally Translated,  with  lixaml  nation  Qnes- 
tlons  and  Notes,  by  an  Oxonian. 

AthensBns.  The  Deipnosophista ;  or, 
the  Banqnet  of  the  Learned.  Translated 
by  C.  D.  YONOE,  B.A.    3  vols. 

Ceesar.  Complete,  with  the  Alexan- 
drian. African,  and  Spanish  Wars.  Lite- 
rally Translated,  with  Notes. 

Catnllos,  Tibnllns,  and  the  Vigil  of 

Venns.  A  Literal  Prose  Translation.  To 
which  are  added  Metrical  Versions  by 
Lamb,  Grainges,  and  others.  Frontu- 
piece. 
Cicero's  Orations.  Literally  Trans- 
lated by  C.  1).  YoNOE,  B.A.  In  4  vols. 
Yol.  1.   Contains  the  Orations  against 

Verres,  &c.    Portrait. 
VoL  2.     Catiline,    Archias.     Agrarian 

I^w,  Rablrins,  Mnrena,  Sylla,  kc. 
VoL  3.  Orations  for  his  Honse,  Plandna, 

Sextins,  Coellns,  Milo,  Llgarins,  kc. 
Vol.  4.    Mlscellaneons   Orations,    and 
Rhitorical  Works ;  with  General  In- 
dex to  the  fonr  voltunes. 

on  the  Nature  of  the  Oods, 

Divination,  Fate,  Laws,  a  Republic,  Ac. 
TranBlated  by  G.  D.  Yonos,  B.A.,  and 
F.  Babham. 

Academics,  De  Finihos,  and 

Tnscnlan  Questions.     By  C.  I).  Tonob, 
BJL    With  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Philo- 
sophy. 
■  OfiLoes,  Old  Age,  Friendship, 

adplo's  Dre«m.  Paradoxes,  &o.  Llteraliy 
Translated,  by  B.  Edmonds.   St.  6<L 


Gieero  on  Oratory  and  Orators.    By 

J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
Demosthenes'  Orations.    Translated, 
with  Notes,  by  G.  Rann  Kennkdt.    In  B 
volnmes. 
Vol.  I.  The  Olvnthiac,  Fhillpplo,  and 

other  Pnbllc  Orations.    3t.  6a. 
VoL  2.  On  the  Grown  and  on  the  Em- 

Vol.  3.  Against  Leptlnes.  Mldias,  An- 

drotrion,  and  Aristocrates. 
VoL  4.  Private  and  other  Orations. 
VoL  6.  Miscellaneous  Orations. 
Dictionary  of  Latin  Quotations.    In- 

dndlng  ProverlM,  Maxims,  Mottoes,  Law 
Terms,  and  Phrases;  and  a  Collection  of 
above  600  Greek  Qaotatlons.  With  all  the 
quantities  marked.  &  English  Translations. 
,  with  Index  Vcrbomm.     6«. 

Index  Verbomm  only.    If. 

Diogenes  Laertins.     Lives  and  Opin- 
ions of  the  Ancient  PhUoaophers.    Tnns* 
Uted,  with  Notes,  by  G  D.  Yono». 
Epictetns.      Translated  by  George 
Ijong,  M.A.  [l  reparing. 

Enripides.  Literally  Translated.  2  vols. 
VoL  1.  Hecuba,  Orestes,  Medea,  Hippo- 
lytus,   Alccstls,   BacchsB,  Heraclidse, 
Iphigenla  in  Anllde,  and  Iphigenia  in 
Tanrls. 
Vol.  2.  Hercnies  Parens,  Troades,  Ion, 
Andromache,      Suppliants,      Helen, 
Electra,  Cyclops,  Rhesus. 
Oreek  Anthology.      Literally  Trans- 
lated.  With  Metrical  Versions  by  various 
Authors. 

Oreek   Bomances     of    Eeliodonu, 

Lcmgns.  and  Achilles  Tatius. 

Herodotns.  A  New  and  Literal 
Translation,  by  Henbt  Cast,  M.A.,  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

Hesiod,  Callimachns,  and  Theognis. 
Literally  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  J. 
Baijiks,  M.A. 

Homdr's  Iliad.  Literally  Translated, 
by  an  Oxonian. 

Odyssey,  Hymns,  fte.  Lite- 
rally Translated,  by  an  Oxonian. 

Horace.  Literally  Translated,  by 
Smart.  Csrefhlly  revised  by  an  Oxonian. 
3<.  6d. 

Justin,  Comelins  Nepos,  and  Entro- 

pius.     Literally  Translated,  with  Notes 
and  index,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

Juvenal,  Persius,  Sulpicia,  and  Ln- 

cilius.      By  L.   Evans,  MJL    With  the 
Metrical  Version  by  Giffbrd.  FronHipieoe, 
Livy.     A  new  and  Literal  Translation. 
By  Dr.  Spillan  and  others.    In  4  vols. 
VoL  1.  Contains  Books  i— & 
VoL  2.  Books  »— 26. 
VoL  3.  Books  at— 36. 
VoL  4.  Books  37  totbs  end ;  an4 
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Lucan's  Fharsalia.     Translated,  with 

N0UJ8,  by  H.  T.  KiLBT. 
Laoretius.     Literally  Translated,  with 

Not«j,  by  the  Rev,  J.  S.  Watson,  MJL. 

And  the  Metrical  VersUm  by  J.  M.  Good. 

Kartial'B  Epigrams,  complete  Lite- 
rally IraoMlated  Kai^b  accunipanted  by 
one  or  more  Ver^e  Franslatioiis  selected 
from  the  Works  of  ED^lish  Poets,  and 
other  sources.  With  a  coplons  Index. 
Double  volume  (660  pages).  Is.  6d. 
Ovid's  Works,  complete.  Literally 
Translated.    3  vols. 

VoL  1.  Fasti.  Tristla,  Epistles,  Ao. 

Vol.  a.  Metamorph<i6e&. 

Vol.  3.  Heroides,  Art  of  Love,  fto. 

Pindar.  Literally  Translated,  by  Daw- 
Siiti  W.  TuBNRR,  and  the  Metrical  Version 
by  Ahbaham  M(X)Bk. 

Plato's  Works.  Translated  by  the 
R(-v.  H.  Caby  and  others.     In  6  vols. 

Vol  1.  The  Apolofiry  of  Socrates,  (Mto, 
Ph»Klo.  (torgiiis,  Protagoras,  PhsKlms 
Theasietns,  isuthyphron.  Lysis. 

Vol.  2.  Tbe  Republic,  Timnns,  &Crltlas. 

YoL  3.  Meiio,  Knthydemns,  The  So- 
phist, Statesman.  Oatylus.  Parme- 
nides,  and  the  Banquet. 

Vol.  4.  Philebub,  Cmanuides,  loaches. 
The  Two  Aidbiades.  and  Ten  other 
Dialogues. 

Vol.  6.  The  Iaws. 

VoL  6.  The  Doubtful  Works.  With 
General  ImUix 

—-  Dialogues,  an  Analysis  and 
Index  to.  VViih  Heferences  to  the  Trans- 
lation in  Bohn's  Classical  JJbrary.  By  Dr. 
Day. 

Flautus's  Comedies.  Litei-ally  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  by  H.  T.  Kilet,  B.A. 
In  2  vols. 

Pliny's  Natural  History.  Translated, 
with  Copioua  Notes,  by  the  late  Johk 
BosT(X3K,  M.D.,  FJ<.S.,  and  H.  T.  Kiunr, 
B.A.     In  6  vols. 

Propertins,  Petronins,  and  Johannes 

i^t  uriduB.  Liiertoily  Translated,  and  ac- 
comiwiuied  by  Poetical  Versions,  from 
various  sources. 


Quintilian's  Institutes  of  Ontozy. 

Literally  Translated,  vdth  Notes,  fa^  by 
J.  S.  Watson.  MJL    In  2  vols. 
Sallust,  Floras,  and  Velleins  Pate^ 

coins.    With  (lopioos  Notes.  Biograpbiol 
Notices,  and  Index,  by  J.  S.  Wat80>. 
Sophocles.     The   Oxford   Translatioo 
revised. 

Standard  Library  Atlas  of  Glassies] 

Get^n^phy.  Txnenty^wo  Uuye  eoUmrti 
Maps  according  to  the  latest  amtkoriiia. 
With  a  complete  Index  (acontiiiittd), 
giving  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  8TOT 
place  named  in  the  Maps.  Ii^p.(ivo.  Ti'8°> 
Strabo's  Geography.  Translated, 
with  Copious  Not»*6,  by  W.  Vkuxrm, 
M.A.,  and  U.  C.  Hamiltoh,  Esq.  With 
Index,  giving  the  Ancient  and  Modem 
Names.    In  3  vols. 

Saetonins'    Lives    of    the  TwsIti 

Cft«ars,  and  other    Works.      Tbomaoo'i 
Translation,  revised,  with  Notes,  bj  T. 

FOHESTKB. 

Tacitns.      Literally  Translated,  witb 
Notes.    In  2  vols. 
Vol.  1.  The  Annals. 
Vol.  2.  The    History,  Qenuida,  A^i- 
oola.  &C.    With  Index. 

Terence  and  Phaedms.    By  H.  T. 

RILET.  B.A. 

TheocritTLs,  Bion,  Moschns,  and 
ryrta.u6.  By  J.  Banks,  M.A.  WHhthe 
Metrical  Versions  of  CSiapman. 

Thuoydidev.  Literally  Tranriated  bf 
Rev.  H.  Dalb.    In  2  vols.    3f.6d.eidL 

Virgil.  LitPTally  Translat^ni  by  Dl- 
viDsoH.  New  Edition,  carefhlly  revtiei 
3s.  6d. 

Xenophon's  Works.     In  3  Vols. 

Vol.  1.  The  Anabasis  and  MemortMliik 
Translated,  with  Notes.  byJ.8.WA> 
8OM,  M.A.  A  nd  a  Geographical  Oca- 
mentary,  by  W.  F.  AnsswoitTH,FJU.i 
F.KG.S..  &c 

Vol.  2.  Cyropanlla  and  HeUenici.  Br 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.,  and  the  Bar.  a. 
Dalb. 

Vol.  3.  The  Minor  Works.  Bf  J.  8 
Watson.  M.A. 


xn. 


Bohn's  Scientific  Library. 

6«.  per  Volume,  excepting  those  marked  athernHae. 


Agassis  and    Gould's   Comparative 

Physiology.     Enlarged   by  Dr.  Wbioht     | 
Uptvards  of  400  Kyturavings.  \ 

Bacon's  Novnm  Organum  and  Ad- 

vancejiieni  of  Learning.    Complete,  with    | 
Notes,  by  J.  Dkvhts    VI  A. 

BJadr*B  Chronological  Ta\>\e«,  'fiA^\&«4.  \ 
arid  Enlarged.    CompTeV\*'nd\i\g,  \Xi«  Oxto- 
oology  and  History  of  the  >Nut\A,  Iroift 
J2 


les.     By  J.  WiLLOoam* 
Volume.    lOi.;  ar,hHl^ 


the  earliest  times. 
RossK.    Double 
bonnd,  lOs.  ed. 

Index  of  Dates.  Comprehendhi^  thr 
principal  Facts  in  the  Chronologf  •* 
History  of  the  World,  from  the  earw*  •» 
\bfe  v*c«6ent  time,  alphabetically  amaf^ 
"^l^.^^.^^dOHB^    \y»hU  vuliiiiMk  1» 


BOHirS  VARIOUS  LIBRABIES. 


I  Manual  of  Technical  Analj- 

L  Guide  for  the  Testing  of  Natural 
•ttflclal  Hnhstances.  By  B.  H.  Paul. 
'Mil  Rngravingt. 

EWATEB  TBEATISES.  -> 
BeU  on  the  Hand,  its  Mecha- 
und  Vital  EiidowmeDts  as  evinciiig 
.    Seventh  Edition  Revised. 

Kirbyon  the  History,  Habits, 

istincts  of  Animals.    Edited,  with 

by  T.  Rtmrb  Jone&     Nvmerma 

oingt,  many  cf  which  cere  ndditiondL 

>l8. 

Kidd  on  the  Adaptation  of 

lal  Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition 
L    3t.  6(i. 

Whewell's  Astronomy    and 

J  Physics,  considered  with  refer- 
>  Natural  Tbeoloffy.     St.  6d 

Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation 

erual  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  1d- 
aal  Constitution  of  Man.    Bs 

Prout's  Treatise  on  Chemis- 

eteorolot^,  and  Digestion  Edited 
J.  W.  liRrFprrH. 

Buckland's     Oeology     and 

Uogy.      2  voh.     16«. 

Boget'8  Animal  and  Vege- 

*hyalology.  Illustrated  in  2  vols, 
h. 

tor's  CDr.  W.  B.  Zoology     A 

latlc  View  of  the  Structure,  Habits, 
:t8,  and  Uses,  of  the  principal  Fami- 
the  AniiuHl  Kingdom,  aitd  of  the 
Drmsof  Fossil  Remains.  New  edition, 
I  to  the  present  time,  imder  arrange- 
vlth  the  Author,  by  W.  a  Dallas. 
TUiutrated  utith  many  hundred 
ood  Er<jravingt.    In  2  vols.  6jf.  each. 

Mechanical  Philosophy,  As- 

ay,  and  Horology.  A  Popular  £x- 
•n.    183  lU'utraiiont. 

Vegetable    Physiology   and 

latic  Botany,  A  complete  £ntro> 
n  to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants.  New 
n,  revised,  under  arrangement  with 
ithor,  by  E.  Lankestrb,  MJ).,  &c. 
I  hundred  Ulugtrationt  on  Wood.  Sc. 

Animal  Physiology.      New 

Q,  thoroughly  revised,  and  In  part 
tten  by  the  Author.  Uptvanu  qf 
pital  Wustratinnt.    6t. 

Congress  of  1862.  A  Colleo- 
'  the  (Faroes  played,  and  a  Selection 
Problems  sent  in  for  the  Competi- 
Edited  by  J.  UJwenthal,  Manager, 
an  Account  of  the  Proceedinge  and 
lolr  of  the  British  Chess  Assodadon, 
W.  Medlet,  Hon.  Sec  7*. 
ol  on  Colonr.  Containing  the 
pies  of  Harmony  and  Oontrast  of 


Colours,  aad  their  application  to  the  Arts. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  GnARLHe 
Maictbl.  Only  complete  Edition.  Several 
Plates.  Or,  with  an  additional  series  of 
16  Plates  in  Colours.    U.  6d. 

Clark's    (Hogh)     Introduction    to 

Heraldry.  M'Uh  nearly  \000  lUustraHons. 
IStk  EdUion.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  J.  B.' 
Planch  K,  Rouge  Croix.  Or,  with  all  the 
Illustration^  coloured,  16s. 

Ckmite's  Philosophy  of  the  Sdenees. 

By  G.  H.  I^WEa 

Snnemoser's    History    of    Magie. 

Translated  by  William  Howrrr.  With 
an  Appendix  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
best  authenticated  Stories  of  Apparitions, 
Dreams,  Table-Tumlng,  and  ^irit-Rap' 
ping.  &C.    In  2  vols. 

Handbook  of  Domestic  Medicine.  Po- 

?ularly  arrange*i.  By  Hir.  Hrkrt  DAvnES. 
00  pages.  With  complete  Index. 
Handbook  of  Oames.  By  various 
Amateurs  and  Professors.  Oomprlsing 
treatises  on  aU  the  principal  Games  of 
chance,  skill,  and  manual  dexterity.  In 
all,  above  40  games  (the  Whist,  Draughts, 
and  Billiards  being  especially  oompreoen- 
dve).  Edited  by  U.  G.  Bobv.  /U«m- 
tnUed  by  numerotu  Diagrams. 

Hogg's  (Jabez  Elements  of  Experi- 
mental and  Natural  Philosophy.  Con- 
taining Mechanics,  Pneumatics.  Hydrr>- 
Btatics,  Hydraulics,  Acoustics,  Optics, 
Caloric,  Electricity.  Voltaism,  and  Mag- 
netism. New  Edition,  enlarged.  Up- 
yoards  of  400  Woodcuts, 

Hind's  Introdnetion  to  Astronomy. 
With  a  Vocabulary,  containing  an  Expla- 
nation of  all  the  Terms  In  present  om. 
New  Edition,  enlarged.  Numerout  A»- 
grawngs.    3s.  6d. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos;  or  Sketch  of  a 
Physical  Description  of  the  Universe. 
Translated  by  E.  C  Oral  and  W.  a 
Dallas.  Fi^.  Fine  Portrait.  In  flvs 
vola  3«.  6d.  each ;  excepting  Vot  V.,  U, 
*t*  In  this  edition  the  notes  are  placed 
beneath  the  text,  Humboldt's  analytical 
Summaries  and  Ihf  passages  hitherto  sup* 
pressed  are  included,  and  new  and  oomp 
prehensive  Indices  are  added. 

Travels  in  America.  In  8  rols, 

Views  of  Nature;  or,  Con- 
templations of  the  Sublime  Fbenomena  of 
Creation.  Translated  b^  E.  C  Orri  and 
H.  G.  Bohn.  a  fac-simile  letter  firom  the 
Author  to  the  Publisher;  translations  of 
the  qnotationa,  and  a  complete  Index. 

Humphrey's  Coin  Collector's  Mi^ 
nuaL  A  popular  Introduction  to  th« 
Stndy  of  Coins.  Bighly  fiivithed  Bnurm^ 
inys.    In  2  vols. 
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